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Art.  I. — Vajra-chhedikd,  the  “Kin  Kong  King,”  or  Diamond 
Sutra.  Translated  from  tHe  CHinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal, 
Chaplain,  R.N. 

[Presented  December,  1863]. 

True  words  (Dh&rani)  to  be  used  for  cleansing  tbe  mouth  previous  to  a perusal  of 

this  work. 

Seou-li  Seou-li  [Sri  Sri.] 

Ma-ha  Seou-U [Maba  Sri.] 

Seou-seou-li [Sau  Sri.] 

Sah-po-ho  [Svab.] 

True  words  (Dbarani)  (fit  for)  the  pure  condition  of  Being. 

Om!  Lam! 

Afterwards  follow  eight  invocations  to  the  different  Vajras. 

This  work  belongs  to  a class  of  Buddhist  books  called 
Rrajna  Paramita.  It  was  translated  first  into  the  Chinese  by 
Kumara-jiva  (a.d.  405),  who  was  brought  into  China  from 
Thibet.  “ The  King  of  Tsin  had  sent  an  army  into  that 
country  with  directions  not  to  return  without  the  Indian 
whose  fame  had  spread  amongst  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  former  translations  of  Buddhist  works  were  to  a great 
extent  erroneous.  To  produce  them  in  a form  more  accurate 
and  complete  was  the  task  undertaken  by  Kumara-jiva.  More 
than  eight  hundred  priests  were  called  to  assist  him ; and  the 
king  himself,  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  faith,  was  present 
at  the  conference,  holding  the  old  copies  in  his  hand  as  the 
work  of  correction  proceeded.  More  than  three  hundred 
volumes  were  thus  prepared.”  (Edkins). 

VOL.  I. — [new  sesees.] 
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Most  of  these  works  were  afterwards  re-translated  by 
Hiouen  Thsang : his  version,  however,  of  the  work  we  are 
now  considering  is  not  so  commonly  used  in  China  as  that  by 
Kumara-jiva. 

A translation  of  this  Sutra  from  the  MongoKan  has  been 
published  by  !M.  Schmidt.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  the  Chinese. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty-two  sections,  each  of  which 
has  a distinct  title  and  subject  of  discussion. 

Cap.  I.  relates  the  circumstanees  under  tckich  the  religious  as- 
sembly teas  eonvoked,  and  from  that  shows  how  the  discussion 
arose. 

Thus  have  I heard.^  Upon  a certain  occasion  Buddha  was 
residing  in  the  city  (cmmtry)  of  Sravasti,  occupying  the 
garden  which  Gida,^  the  heir-apparent,  had  bestowed  on  the 
compassionate  (Sudana). 

Here,  then,  was  Buddha,  surroimded  by  all  the  multitude 
of  the  great  Bhikshus  (religious  mendicants,  the  general  title 
of  Buddha’s  followers),  1250  in  number.  Then  the  world- 
honoured  one,  it  being  now  the  time  of  providing  food,  having 
put  on  his  robe,  and  taken  his  alms-bowl,  entered  the  great 
city  of  Sravasti,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  a supply. 

Having  gone  in  order  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  beg- 
srinjr  food  in  a regular  manner,  he  now  returned  to  his  former 
retreat,  where,  having  eaten  the  food  he  had  received  as  alms, 
and  having  laid  aside  his  robe  and  alms-bowl,  he  washed  his 
feet,  and  then,  arranging  his  seat,  he  sat  down. 

Cap.  II.  contains  the  respectful  request  of  the  aged  Subhuti.^ 
At  this  time  the  distinguished  and  venerable  Subhuti  sat  in 

' This  is  the  ■well-known  phrase,  “evam  mayi  ^rutam,”  concerning  which 
Bouniouf  has  a note  (Lotus,  p.  286).  I ^1  observe  here  that  the  phrase  in 
question  was  probably  introduced  by  the  compilers  of  the  Buddhist  Siitras  in  order 
to  give  these  writings  the  same  degree  of  sanctity  which  belongs  to  the  Brhhmahas 
and  Mantras,  as  forming  the  “ S'ruti,”  or  Sacrel  Eevelation  of  the  followers  of  the 
Vedas. — Vide  Max  Muller,  Hist,  of  Sansc.  Lit.,  p.  75. 

2 For  a full  account  of  this  garden,  vide  S.  Hardy,  M.  of  Bud.,  p.  218.  [Hardy 
gives  the  name  of  the  prince  as  “Jeta,”  and  the  garden  is  called  “Jeta-vana.” 
Burnouf  Int.  22. — Ed.] 

* Suhhfiti  is  in  Chinese  “Virtuous  presence.” 
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tlie  midst  of  the  assembly.  Then  rising  forthwith  from  his 
seat,  he  uncovered  his  right  shoulder,  and  with  his  right  knee 
knelt  on  the  ground ; then  closing  together  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  raising  them  in  a respectful  manner  to  Buddha, 
he  spoke  thus  : Oh  ! much- desired ! world-honoiired  one  ! 
Tathagata  ever  regards  and  illustriously  protects  all  the 
Bodhisatwas  ! he  ever  rightly  instructs  them  ! 

"World-honom’ed  one!  if  a virtuous  disciple,  male  or  female, 
aspire  after  (the  attainment  of)  the  “unsurpassed,  just,  and 
enlightened  heart,”  ^ say  on  what  ought  that  disciple  to  fix  his 
reliance,  say  how  ought  that  disciple  to  repress  and  subdue  the 
evil  emotions  of  this  sinful  heart.^ 

Buddha  said:  Good!  good!  (sadhu).  Subhtiti ! it  is  as 
you  say.  Tathagata  is  ever  mindful  of  and  illustriously  de- 
fends all  the  Bodhisatwas,  and  he  ever  instructs  them  in  right. 
You  therefore  Hsten  now  and  examine  well  what,  for  your 
sake,  I declare.  The  worthy  disciple,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  aspires  after  the  attainment  of  the  perfectly  just,  unsur- 
passed, and  enlightened  heart,  ought  to  rely  on  what  I shall 
now  explain,  ought  to  subdue  the  risings  of  his  corrupt  heart 
in  the  way  I shall  now  exhibit ! 

Ah  ! yes,  world-honomed  one  ! would  that  you  would  so  far 
gratify  us  all,  anxious  to  hear. 

Cap.  III.  exhibits  the  true  distinctive  character  of  the  Great 

Vehicle. 

Buddha  said : Subhuti,  all  the  Bodhisatwas  and  great 
Bodhisatwas  ought  thus  to  subdue  and  repress  the  risings  of 
this  corrupt  heart.  "Whatever  species  of  creature  there  be, 
whether  oviparous  or  viviparous,  born  from  spawn  or  by 
transformation,  possessing  a material  form  or  not,  liable  to 
the  laws  of  mind  or  not,  not  altogether  possessed  of  mental 
organization  nor  yet  entirely  without  it — aU  these  I command 
and  exhort  to  enter  on  the  state  of  the  unsurpassed  Nirvana 
(Pari  nirvana^)  and  for  ever  to  free  themselves  from  the  con- 
ditions of  being  to  which  they  severally  belong.  The  great 

1 Anuttara  samyak  sambodhi  bridaya.  ^ That  is,  the  natural  heart. 

^ Vide  Julien  ii.  390. 
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family  of  sentient  beings,  immeasurable,  vast,  numberless, 
being  thus  freed  from  such  states  of  existence,  then  indeed 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  such  beings  to  arrive  at  this  posi- 
tion of  perfect  freedom. 

I conclude,  therefore,  Subhuti,  if  there  be  a Bodhisatwa 
affected  with  anj^  selfish  distinction,  or  any  social  distinction,^ 
or  any  distinction  as  a sentient  being,  or  any  distinction  as  a 
finite  and  perishable  being,  then  this  Bodhisatwa  is  not  one 
in  reality. 

Cap.  IV. — The  characteristic  of  the  most  perfect  line  of  conduct, 
is,  that  it  is  spontaneous. 

Ifforeover,  Suhhuti,  a Bodhisatwa  in  the  active  discharge 
of  his  functions  ought  to  be  without  any  object  of  reliance  or 
desire  {i.e.,  unaffected  by  any  secondary  object  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  chief  business).  When  occupied,  for  instance, 
in  attending  to  the  work  of  charity — his  ought  to  be  that 
charity  which  is  called  “ unmixed  with  any  material  con- 
sideration”— he  ought  to  distribute  his  alms  ■without  relying 
on  (or,  having  any  reference  to)  any  sensible  gratification, 
whether  it  be  of  soimd,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or 
thought. 

Subhuti,  a Bodhisatwa  ought  thus  to  discharge  the  work 
of  almsgi'ving,  relying  on  no  sensible  distinction  whatever. 
4VTiat  then ! if  a Bodhisatwa  be  thus  charitable,  having  no 
reliance  or  reference,  his  consequent  happiness  must  be  im- 
measurable and  boundless.  Subhuti ! what  think  you  ? Can 
the  eastern  region  of  space  be  measured  by  a line  ? 

No,  certainly,  world-honoured  one  ! 

Subhuti,  can  the  western,  or  southern,  or  northern  regions 
of  space  be  measured  ? or  the  four  midway  regions  of  space 
{i.e.,  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W.,  N.W.),  or  the  upper  and  lower  regions  : 
can  either  of  these  be  accurately  measured  or  defined  ? 

* Tliese  four  distinctions  (lakshana)  are  constantly  referred  to  in  this  Siitra  as 
the  “four  Canons,”  or  “Rules.”  The  idea  seems  to  be  this  : if  a man  so  destroy 
all  marks  of  his  individual  character  as  to  act  without  any  reference  to  himself,  or 
men,  or  other  states  of  being,  or  continuance  in  the  condition  of  a living  creature, 
then  he  has  arrived  at  the  desired  state  of  non-individuality,  and  must  be  lost  in 
the  ocean  of  Universal  Life.  This  is  the  Pari  nirvana,  the  condition  of  absolute 
rest— the  desired  repose  of  the  Buddhist  disciple. 
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No,  certainly,  world-honoured  one  ! 

Subhuti,  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  Bodhisatwa, 
who  discharges  his  charitable  impulses  in  the  distribution  of 
alms  without  any  reKance  or  secondary  object  whatever : his 
happiness,  I say,  is  likewise  boimdless  and  immeasurable. 
Subhuti,  a Bodhisatwa  ought  to  rely  on  nothing  whatever, 
except  this  principle  of  my  doctrine. 

Cap.  V. — Regarding  only  the  immaterial  principle,  we  behold 
things  in  their  true  light. 

Subhuti,  what  is  your  opinion  ? Is  it  possible  by  any 
bodily  distinction  to  behold  Tathagata  ? 

No,  certainly  not  ! world-honoured  one ! it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  a view  of  Tathagata  by  the  medium  of  any  bodily 
distinction  or  quality  whatever.  What  then  ? That  which 
Tathagata  speaks  of  as  a quality  of  the  body,  is  after  aU  a 
quahty  of  that  which  is  no  real  body  (and  therefore  itself 
unreal). 

Buddha  said  : Subhuti,  all  that  which  has  qualities  or 
distinctions,  all  this  is  empty  and  um’eal ; but  if  a man 
beholds  all  these  qualities  as  indeed  no  quaKties,  then  he  can 
at  once  behold  Tathagata. 

Cap.  VI. — The  precious  character  of  true  faith. 

Subhuti  now  addressed  Buddha  thus : World-honoured 
one  I with  reference  to  the  mass  of  sentient  beings  who  may 
hereafter  be  privileged  to  hear  the  words  contained  in  the 
former  sections ; will  these  words  produce  in  them  a true 
faith  ? 

Buddha  said : Subhuti,  speak  not  after  this  manner.  (For) 
after  the  Nirvana  of  Tathagata,  though  five  hundred  years  be 
elapsed,  should  there  be  one  who,  by  keeping  the  moral  precepts, 
prepares  himseK  for  the  happiness  consequent  on  such  conduct, 
that  man  no  doubt  by  these  former  sections  of  my  doctrine 
win  be  able  to  arrive  at  a true  faith.  Supposing  such  a man 
to  have  truly  arrived  at  this  condition,  you  should  know  that 
the  seeds  of  virtue  which  have  been  sown  in  his  mind  were 
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implanted  not  by  one  Buddha,  or  even  two  or  three,  or  four 
or  five,  but  having  these  seeds  of  virtue  sown  within  him  by 
the  teaching  of  countless  thousands  of  Buddhas,  and  then 
hearing  these  sections,  reflecting  hut  a moment,  the  true  faith 
dawns  on  his  heart.  Subhuti ! Tathagata  knows  entirely, 
and  entirely  perceives,  that  all  this  mass  of  sentient  beings 
shall  obtain  (in  the  manner  I have  described)  immeasui’able 
felicity.  And  why  so  ? but  because  they  will  thus  be  freed 
from  all  selfish  distinctions  and  worldly  desires,  and  distinc- 
tions as  perishable  beings,  and  distinctions  as  finite  beings ; 
they  will  have  no  distinction  either  as  beings  possessed  of 
mental  organization,  nor  as  beings  without  such  an  organiza- 
tion. "What  then  ? All  this  mass  of  sentient  existences,  if 
their  heart  be  possessed  of  any  such  distinction,  they  imme- 
diately place  their  dependence  on  some  object  agreeable  to 
this  distinction ; or,  if  they  be  possessed  of  any  such  mental 
distinction,  what  is  this  but  coming  imder  the  same  necessity  ? 
And  more  than  this,  if  they  take  hold  of  the  fact  of  their 
ha^fing  no  distinction  as  a mentally-constituted  being,  they 
then  also  bring  themselves  under  the  same  necessity  of  de- 
pendence. So  (it  is  the  case  that)  we  should  neither  rely  on 
anything  real  or  unreal  (literally,  on  that  which  is  a law  or 
on  that  which  is  not  a law).  Tathagata  has  ever  spoken 
thus  : “ Ye  Bhikshus,  know  ye  well  that  my  law  is  as  it  were 
but  a raft  to  help  you  across  the  stream.  The  law,  then,  must 
be  forsaken ; how  much  more  that  which  is  no  law  ! ” 

Cap.  VII. — The  state  of  perfection  cannot  be  said  to  be  obtained, 
nor  can  it  he  described  by  tcords. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you?  Has  Tathagata  obtained  the 
condition  of  the  imsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart  ? Or 
has  Tathagata  any  law  which  can  be  put  into  words  by  which 
this  state  may  be  attained  ? 

Subhuti  answered  and  said : As  I understand  the  system 
which  Buddha  is  now  explaining,  there  can  be  no  fixed  and 
unchangeable  law  {i.e.,  condition),  as  that  which  is  called  the 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart ; and  so  there  can  be 
no  fixed  law  which  can  be  expressed  in  words  by  Tathagata. 
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Hence  it  seems  that  the  various  systems  which  have  heen 
explained  hy  Tathagata  can  none  of  them  he  comprehended 
within  fixed  limits,  or  dogmatically  explained ; they  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as,  “ not  a system  of  law,”  nor  yet  as  the  opposite 
of  that  which  is  “ not  a system.” 

So  it  appears  that  all  the  sages  and  wise  men  who  have 
lived,  have  all  adopted  this  mode  of  difiusive  doctrine  [doc- 
trine which  admits  of  no  particidar  distinction  (wou-wei)], 
and  hence  the  differences  which  have  occurred. 

Cap.  VIII. — All  former  systems  ichaiever  have  sprung  from  this. 

Subhuti ! what  think  you,  if  there  was  a man  who  distri- 
buted in  alms  sufficient  of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill 
the  whole  of  the  great  chihocosm,  would  his  merit  and  con- 
sequent reward  be  considerable  or  not  ? 

Subhuti  said : Very  considerable  indeed,  world-honoured 
one  ! But  why  so  ? this  merit  being  in  its  very  character  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  no  merit  at  all,  so  Tathagata 
speaks  of  it  as  being  “much.” 

(Buddha  resumed)  : If  there  be  a man  who  receives  and 
adopts  the  principles  of  this  Sutra  up  to  the  point  of  the  four 
sections,^  I say  on  that  man’s  behalf,  that  his  merit  is  much 
greater  than  the  other’s.  What  then,  Subhuti  ? all  the  Bud- 
dhas, and  all  the  perfect  laws  of  the  Buddhas,  have  sprung 
from  (the  principles  of)  this  one  Sutra ; hut,  Subhuti,  that 
which  is  spoken  of  as  the  law  of  Buddha,  is  after  all  not  such 
a law  (or,  is  a law  of  no-Buddha) 

Cap.  IX. — The  only  true  distinction  is  that  which  is  not  to  he 
distinguished. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? is  the  Srotapatti  able  to  refiect 
thus  with  himself : “ I shall  now  obtain  the  fruit  of  having 
entered  this  first  path  of  a Srotapatti  ?” 

Subhuti  said:  No,  world-honoured  one ! And  why?  this 
word  Srotapatti  is  a mere  phrase,  which  signifies  “ once  en- 
tered the  stream,”  and  after  all  there  is  nothing  to  enter ; for 


1 That  is,  the  four  rules  of  non-individuality. — Vide  ante,  cap.  iii. 
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he  cannot  enter  on  that  which  comes  under  the  category  of 
form,  or  sound,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or  thought. 
This  term,  then,  Srotapatti,  is  a mere  word,  and  no  more. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you?  is  the  Sakiud-agami  able  to 
reflect  thus  with  himself:  “I  shall  now  obtain  the  fruit  of 
having  entered  on  this  second  path  of  a Sakrid-agami  ?” 
Subhuti  replied : No,  world-honoured  one ! And  why  ? 
this  word  Sakrid-agami  signifies  “ one  more  return  to  life,” 
and  there  is  in  truth  no  going  or  retm’ning.  This  term,  then, 
is  but  a mere  name,  and  no  more. 

Subhuti,  what  do  you  think?  is  the  Anagami  able  to 
reflect  thus  with  himself : “ I shall  now  obtain  the  reward  of 
having  entered  the  third  path  of  an  Anagami  ?” 

No,  certainly  not ! Subhuti  said ; for  w’hy?  world-honoured 
one  ! this  term  Anagami  is  but  a word  signifying  “ no  further 
return,”  and  there  is  not  in  truth  such  a thing  as  “ not  return- 
ing.” This  word,  therefore,  of  Anagami,  is  but  a mere  name, 
and  nothing  more. 

Subhuti ! what  think  you  ? can  an  Arhat  reflect  thus  with 
himself : “ I shall  now  obtain  the  condition  of  a Rabat  ?” 
Subhuti  said : No,  world-honoured  one  ! And  why  ? Be- 
cause there  being  no  longer  any  active  principle  which  can 
afiect  the  Rabat,  this  name  of  Rabat  is  now  only  an  empty 
word.  World- honoured  one ! if  a Rabat  were  to  indidge 
this  thought,  “ I shall  now  obtain  the  position  of  a Rabat 
then  he  would  immediately  subject  himself  to  one  of  the  four 
distinctive  characters  of  individuality  (and  be  no  longer  a 
Rabat).  World-honoured  one!  when  Buddha  declared  that 
I should  attain  the  power  of  Samadhi,^  which  is  opposed  to 
all  bitterness,  and  is  accounted  the  most  excellent  attainment, 
and  corresponds  to  the  most  exalted  position  of  a Rabat, 
world-honoured  one,  I did  not  then  reflect  that  I shoidd 
obtain  this  eminent  condition.  W orld-honoured  one ! if  I 
had  so  reflected  “ that  now  I shall  attain  the  position  of 
a Rabat,”  the  world-honoured  one  would  not  then  have 
said,  “Subhuti,  what  is  this  but  the  name  of  the  one  who 

* The  latter  portion  of  this  cap.  is  very  obscure.  I offer  this  translation  with 
diffidence. — S.  B. 
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deliglits  in  the  mortification  of  an  Aranyaka  (forest  devotee),” 
regarding  “ Subhuti  ” as  in  truth,  not  acting  at  all,  but  as  a 
mere  name,  then  (in  such  forgetfulness  of  self)  “ he  is  one  who 
delights  in  self-mortification.” 

Cap.  X. — Complete  perfection  lies  in  the  heart  purified  and 
enlightened. 

Buddha  addressed  Subhuti  thus : How  think  you,  when 
Tathdgata  in  old  times  was  present  at  his  nomination  by 
Dipankara  Buddha ; had  he  then,  by  means  of  any  active 
exertion,  attained  ought  towards  this  distinction  ? No  ! world- 
honoured  one  ! when  Tathagata  lived  in  the  time  of  Dipan- 
kara Buddha,  and  was  present  at  the  transaction  referred  to, 
he  had  attained  nothing  by  any  mere  ritual  observance. 
Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? are  the  various  lands  and  territories 
of  the  Buddhas  completely  perfected  by  the  Bodhisatwas 
who  occupy  them  ? No  ! world-honoured  one ! for  this  com- 
plete perfection  of  which  we  speak  is  after  all  no  perfection 
at  all,  it  is  only  an  empty  name. 

So,  Subhuti,  all  the  Bodhisatwas  and  great  Bodhisatwas 
ought  to  strive  after  the  possession  of  a heart  perfectly  pmje 
and  spotless,  and  not  after  any  material  or  sensible  adorn- 
ment ; or  a heart  depending  on  such  adornment ; whether  it 
be  of  sound,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or  thought,  they 
ought  to  have  no  such  dependence  as  this,  and  being  without 
reliance,  to  make  their  dependence  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
so.  Subhuti ! suppose  for  instance  there  was  a man  whose 
body  was  as  large  as  the  Royal  Summeru.  What  do  you 
suppose — would  such  a body  be  a large  one  or  not  ? 

Subhuti  replied  : Very  great  indeed,  world-honoured  one  ! 
But  what  then  ? Buddha  is  speaking  of  that  body  which 
is  the  opposite  to  the  material  body,  that,  indeed,  may  well 
be  named  Great . 

Cap.  XI. — The  inefiimable  excellence  of  complete  inaction  (or 
complete  indifference  in  actio'll). 

Subhuti,  suppose  there  were  as  many  Rivers  Ganges  as 
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the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  would  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers 
be  numerous  or  not  ? 

Subhuti  said : Very  numerous  indeed,  world-honom’ed  one  ! 
Even  the  rivers  themselves  would  be  numberless,  how  much 
more  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers  ? 

Subhuti,  I now  say  to  you : Y erUy  if  there  be  a disciple, 
male  or  female,  who  were  to  distribute  in  alms  as  much  of 
the  seven  precious  substances  as  would  fill  as  many  great 
chiliocosms  as  there  are  sands  in  all  the  rivers  above  described, 
would  his  merit  be  great  or  not  ? 

Subhuti  said : Very  great,  world-honoured  one  ! 

Buddha  replied : And  yet  if  there  were  a disciple,  male 
or  female,  who  in  the  perusal  of  this  Sutra  advanced  so 
far  as  to  accept  and  appropriate  the  four  canons  (laid  down 
in  the  former  chapter),  I declare  on  his  behalf  that  his  merit 
and  happiness  in  consequence,  woiild  far  exceed  that  of  the 
former  disciple. 

Cap.  XII. — The  honour  and  respect  due  to  the  true  doctrine. 

Moreover,  Subhuti,  in  repeating  this  Sutra  in  due  order, 
and  having  come  to  the  part  in  which  the  four  canons  are 
laid  down,  you  should  know  that  at  this  point  the  whole 
body  of  Devas,  men  and  asuras,  ought  with  one  accord  to 
bring  their  tribute  of  worship,  as  to  a temple  or  Stupa.  How 
much  more  then  if  there  be  a man  who  is  able  completely  to 
believe  and  receive  the  whole  Sutra  and  to  recite  it  through- 
out. Subhuti,  know  that  this  man  has  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  most  excellent  and  desirable  of  all  laws ; and  if  the 
place  where  this  Sutra  is  recited  be  worthy  of  all  honour 
as  the  place  of  Buddha  himself,  so  also  is  this  disciple 
honourable  and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

Cap.  XIII. — Relating  to  the  character  in  which  this  system  should 
he  received  hy  men. 

At  this  time  Subhuti  addressed  Buddha,  and  said,  "World- 
honoured  one,  by  what  name  ought  we  to  accept  and  adopt 
this  Sutra  ? 

Buddha  rephed.  The  name  of  this  Sutra  is  “ Kin-kong 
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Poh-yo  po-lo-mlh”  (Vajra-chhedika  parami)  ; by  these  words 
you  ought  to  receive  and  adopt  it. 

But  what  then,  Subhuti  ? Buddha  declares  that  this  “ Kin- 
kong  Poh-yo  po-lo-mih”  is  after  all  not  any  such  thing  ; that 
this  title  is  a mere  name. 

Subhuti,  how  do  you  suppose  ? Has  Tathagata  any  law 
which  can  be  included  in  so  many  words  ? 

Subhuti  answered  Buddha ; World-honoured  one,  Tatha- 
gata has  no  such  law. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? as  many  minute  particles  of  dust 
as  there  are  in  the  great  chiliocosm,  are  there  many  or  not  ? 

Subhuti  answered.  Very  many,  world-honoured  one  ! 

Subhuti,  all  these  countless  particles  of  dust  Tathagata 
declares  are  no  real  particles ; it  is  but  an  empty  name  by 
which  they  are  known.  Tathagata  declares  that  all  these 
systems  of  worlds  composing  the  great  chiliocosm  are  no  real 
worlds  ; they  are  but  empty  names. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? is  it  possible  by  regarding  the 
thirty-two  distinguishing  marks  to  behold  Tathagata  ? 

No,  world-honoured  one  ! it  is  not  possible  to  behold  Tatha- 
gata by  means  of  the  thirty-two  distinguishing  marks. 

For  why  ? Tathagata  declares  that  these  thirty-two  dis- 
tinguishing marks  are  no  real  distinctions  after  all,  that  they 
are  but  mere  names. 

Subhuti,  if  there  be  a virtuous  disciple,  male  or  female, 
who  should  offer  body  and  life  in  a work  of  charity,  as  many 
times  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges ; and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  be  a man  who  receives  and  adopts  the  principles 
of  this  Sutra  up  to  the  point  of  the  four  canons  ; on  accoimt 
of  this  man,  I declare  his  merit  is  very  great,  and  in  point  of 
number  vast  indeed. 

Cap.  XIV. — Removing  all  distinctive  qualities,  eternal  rest  and 
freedom  is  obtained. 

At  this  time  Subhuti  hearing  this  doctrine  thus  delivered, 
earnestly  desiring  a complete  explanation  of  the  system, 
deeply  moved  even  to  tears,  addressed  Buddha  thus  : Oh ! 
thou  much-desired,  world-honoured  one  ! the  deep  mysterious 
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doctrine  which  Buddha  has  now  delivered,  I,  from  days  of 
old,  when  I first  obtained  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  have  never  yet 
heard  equalled.  World-honoured  one  ! if  we  suppose  a person 
to  have  heard  this  system,  and  with  a believing  heart,  pure 
and  calm,  to  have  received  it,  then  in  that  man  is  produced 
the  true  distinction,  and  we  may  then  know  that  he  has 
obtained  merit,  unequalled  in  character,  to  be  desired  above 
all  things.  (But)  world-honoured  one ! this  true  distinction 
of  which  I spoke  is  after  all  no  real  distinction,  and  even  of 
this  Buddlia  declares  that  it  is  a mere  name.  World- 
honoured  one ! I ha^fing  now  heard  the  doctrine  thus  ex- 
plained, imderstanding  and  believing  the  interpretation  of 
it  thus,  accept  and  adopt  it.  I halt  not  at  any  ditficulties ; 
but  if  in  future  years,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  or 
more,  aU  these  countless  sentient  creatures  having  Idcewise 
heard  this  Sutra,  and  believing  its  interpretation,  accept  and 
adopt  it,  these  men  likevdse  shall  attain  the  imequalled  and 
much  to  be  desired  condition  (of  merit  before  alluded  to). 
And  why  so  ? but  because  these  men  are  afiected  by  neither 
of  the  four  distinctive  qualities,  whether  of  self,  or  men,  or 
worldly  desire,  or  long  life ; but  from  this  it  follows  that  this 
very  distinction  of  self  is  the  same  as  no  distinction,  and 
so  with  the  rest  also,  they  are  unreal,  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered except  as  names.  So  that  a man,  getting  rid  of  all 
such  distinctions,  arrives  at  the  condition  of  what  is  called 
“the  state  of  all  the  Buddhas.” 

Buddha  replied  : Subhuti,  you  are  right,  you  are  right ! 

But  if  again  there  be  a man  who  hears  this  system  of 
doctrine,  and  be  neither  afiected  by  pride,  or  fear,  or  bewil- 
derment, this  man  also,  be  it  known,  has  attained  the  much 
desired  condition  before  alluded  to.  What  then,  Subhuti? 
Tathagata  declares  that  the  first  Paramit^  (of  charity)  is 
no  real  Paramita  ; this  also  is  a mere  name.  Amd  as  to  the 
Paramita  of  Patience,  Tathagata  declares  that  this  also  is  no 
Paramita ; it  is  but  an  empty  name.  What  then,  Subhuti  ? 
in  old  time,  when  I was  King  of  Koli,  and  my  body  was  cut 
up  and  mutilated  (or  when  my  body  was  mutilated  by  the 
King  of  KoK),  I at  that  time  was  without  either  of  these 
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four  distinctive  qualities  of  individuality ; and  agaiu,  when 
I,  in  old  time,  was  cut  up  piece  by  piece,  limb  by  Hmb,  if  I 
then  bad  possessed  either  of  these  four  distinctive  qualities, 
then  surely  I should  have  experienced  some  degree  of  anger 
or  resentment.  Subbuti,  again  when,  in  old  time,  five  hun- 
dred generations  since,  I was  the  Risbi  Ksbdnti  (or  a Risbi 
practising  the  Ksbanti  Paramita),  at  that  time  I was  not 
subject  to  either  of  these  before-named  distinctive  qualities. 
Know  this  therefore,  Subbuti,  a Bodhisatwa  ought  to  get  rid 
of  all  these  individual  distinctions,  and  in  aspiring  after  the 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  he  ought  to  rely  on 
no  earth-born  principle,  he  ought  to  rely  on  no  disposition 
founded  on  either  soimd  or  odour  or  taste  or  touch  or  thought, 
he  ought  to  depend  only  on  having  no  dependence,  for  if  the 
heart  once  learns  to  depend,  then  it  has  no  real  strength. 
Hence  Buddha  declares  that  the  mind  of  the  Bodhisatwa 
ought  not  to  rely  on  any  formal  act  of  charity.  Subbuti,  the 
Bodhisatwa  ought  to  distribute  his  almsgiving  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefitting  the  whole  mass  of  sentient  creatures,  and 
yet  Tathagata  declares  that  as  all  dependencies  are  after  all 
no  real  subjects  of  dependence,  so  also  he  says  that  all  sen- 
tient creatures  are  not  in  reality  what  they  are  called. 

Subbuti,  Tathagata’s  words  are  true  words,  real  words, 
literal  words,  not  wild  or  contradictory  ones.  Subbuti, 
the  condition  of  Being  to  which  Tathagata  has  attained,  this 
condition  is  neither  really  capable  of  description,  nor  yet  is  it 
wholly  unreal.  Subhiiti,  if  the  heart  of  a Bodhisatwa  rely 
upon  any  condition  or  active  principle  whatever  in  the 
discharge  of  his  charitable  labors,  he  is  like  a man  entering 
into  a dark  place  in  which  nothing  can  be  seen,  hut  if  a 
Bodhisatwa  do  not  rely  on  any  active  purpose  whatever  in 
the  distribution  of  his  alms,  he  is  Kke  a man  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  around  him,  he  sees 
clearly  every  form  and  every  object.  Subbuti,  in  future  ages, 
if  there  be  a discij)le  male  or  female,  who  is  able  to  read 
through  the  whole,  and  accept  and  adopt  the  whole  of  this 
Sutra,  he  is  then  the  same  as  Tathagata  himself.  Buddha, 
by  his  supreme  wisdom,  clearly  knows  and  clearly  sees  that 
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tills  man,  arrived  thus  at  complete  perfection,  derives  bound- 
less and  immeasurable  merit. 

Cap.  XV. — The  redundant  merit  derived  from  an  adoption  of 
this  system  of  doctrine. 

Suhbuti,  if  there  be  a disciple,  male  or  female,  who  during 
the  three  portions  of  the  day  deliver  in  charity  as  many 
lives  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges,  and  proceed  thus 
through  a space  of  an  asankhya  of  kalpas,  ever  offering 
up  his  life  and  body  in  alms,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  a man  who  on  hearing  this  system  of  doctrine,  receives 
it  into  a belieiung  heart,  without  any  doubt  or  reservation, 
the  happiness  of  this  man  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other, 
how  much  rather  if  he  receive  and  adopt  this  written  doctrine, 
read  and  study  it  and  expound  it  to  man. 

Subhuti,  it  is  indeed  the  case  that  this  feutra  contains 
a method  which  cannot  be  completely  fathomed,  it  cannot 
be  compared  to  anything  which  has  been  hitherto  spoken, 
its  distinguishing  merit  is  without  bounds.  Tathagata,  on 
behalf  of  those  aspiring  to  the  Great  Vehicle,  and  those 
affecting  the  Highest  Vehicle,  says,  if  there  be  a man  who  is 
able  to  receive  and  adopt  this  Sutra  and  repeat  it  throughout 
and  declare  it  generally  amongst  men,  Tathagata  clearly  sees, 
clearly  knows,  all  these  having  arrived  at  perfection  shall 
attain  merit  without  bounds,  incomparable,  not  to  be  fathomed. 
Thus  it  is,  all  men  being  one  udth  Ho-Tan  (Gautama 
Tathagata,  arrive  at  the  state  of  the  imsurpassed,  just,  and 
enlightened  (heart).  Moreover  if  a man  delights  in  an 
inferior  system  (the  Little  Vehicle),  relying  on  one  of  the  four 
individual  distinctions,  he  cannot  receive  and  adopt,  or  study 
or  proclaim  this  Sutra. 

Subhuti,  wherever  it  be  that  this  Sutra  [is  thus  read  and 
proclaimed],  all  men,  Devas  and  Asuras  ought  to  bring  their 
offerings,  ought  to  apprehend  that  such  a spot  is  as  sacred  as 
that  where  a Stupa  is  erected,  all  ought  to  worshijj  here  with 
respect,  to  bring  their  flowers  and  incense,  to  scatter  them 
around  this  locality. 
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Cap.  XVI. — Being  once  pure,  all  the  power  of  Karma^  is  past. 

Moreover,  Subliuti,  if  there  be  a disciple,  male  or  female, 
wbo  having  received  and  adopted  this  Sutra  reads  it  through- 
out, if  on  account  of  his  evil  Karma  produced  by  his  sins  in 
former  births,  he  be  now  born  as  a man  of  poor  degree  and 
imhappy  circumstances,  or  ha’V’ing  entered  one  of  the  three 
evil  degrees  of  birth,  he  be  now  born  poor  and  miserable  as  a 
man,  all  the  evil  Karma  resulting  from  his  former  sins,  shall 
now  be  for  ever  destroyed,  and  he  himself  be  enabled  to  attain 
to  the  imsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Subhuti,  I remember  coimtless  ages  ago,  before  Dipan- 
kara  Buddha  having  met  with  infinite  mjadads  of  Buddhas, 
who  were  all  engaged  in  performing  the  external  duties 
of  religious  service,  deceived  by  the  belief  of  the  reality 
of  things  around  them ; but  if  there  be  a man,  who  in  after 
ages  is  able  to  accept  and  recite  this  Sutra  throughout,  the 
merit  which  he  will  thus  attain  to,  shall  infinitely  exceed  that 
which  formal  attention  to  religious  observances  will  secure, 
so  much  so  that  to  draw  any  proportion  between  them 
would  be  impossible,  and  incredible  were  it  to  be  stated ; for 
as  the  method  and  entire  meaning  of  this  Sutra  is  not  to  be 
described  or  entirely  conceived,  so  the  merit  and  happy  con- 
sequences of  accepting  it,  cannot  be  conceived  or  described. 

Cap.  X VII. — Having  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  there 
is  no  individuality  left. 

At  this  time  Subhuti  addressed  Buddha  thus  : TVorld- 
honoured  one,  if  a disciple,  male  or  female,  aspire  after  the 
attainment  of  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart, 
say,  on  what  ought  that  disciple  to  ground  his  reliance  ; by 
what  means  ought  he  to  destroy  and  suppress  this  evil  heart  ? 

Buddha  replied : Subhuti,  if  a disciple,  male  or  female, 
aspire  after  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  he 
ought  to  beget  in  himself  this  disposition  [and  say],  “ I must 
now  destroy  and  get  rid  of  all  the  principles  of  life  in  what- 
ever creature  they  exist,  all  creatures  being,  as  far  as  I am 

’ I adopt  the  word  “Karma”  from  Spence  Hardy;  the  Chinese  (nieh)  has 
a similar  meaning. 
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concerned,  thus  destroyed  and  got  rid  of ; then,  in  truth,  there 
■will  be  no  longer  anj"  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  all  such 
creatures.”  So  then,  Suhhuti,  if  a Bodhisatwa  still  be  affected 
by  any  indi-vidual  distinction,  such  as  the  following : I will 
strive  after  so  and  so  because  “ it  seems  agreeable  to  me,”  or 
because  *‘men  approve  of  it,”  or  because  “it  is  the  best 
reward  for  a sentient  creature,”  or  because  “ it  entails  endless 
duration  of  life,”  such  a Bodhisatwa,  I say,  is  not  a true 
Bodhisatwa,  wherefore  it  is  plain,  0 Suhhuti,  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  such  condition  of  being  as  that  described  as  the 
imsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Suhhuti,  what  think  you  ? did  Tathdgata  possess  one  fixed 
law  of  action  when  he  attained  in  the  days  of  Dipankara 
Buddha  the  condition  of  the  unsurpassed  heart  ? 

No  ! world -honoured  one  ! as  I at  least  interpret  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha,  then  Buddha  had  no  fixed  rule  of  action 
when  in  the  days  of  Dipankara  Buddha  he  attained  the 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Buddha  said : Right ! Right ! Suhhuti,  there  is  in  truth 
no  fixed  law  [by  which]  Tathagata  attained  this  condition. 
Suhhuti,  if  there  had  been  such  a law  then,  Dipankara  Buddha 
would  not  have  said  in  delivering  the  prediction  concerning 
me,  “ You  in  after  ages  must  attain  to  the  state  of  Buddha, 
and  your  name  shall  he  Sakyamuni,”  so  that  because  there  is 
indeed  no  fixed  law  for  attaining  the  condition  of  “ the 
perfect  heart,”  on  that  account  it  was  Dipankara  Buddha 
delivered  his  prediction  in  such  words.  ^Yhat,  then,  the 
very  word  “Tathagata”  is  the  explanation  as  it  were  of  all 
systems  of  law.  If  a man  say,  “ Tathdgata  has  arrived  at  the 
condition  of  the  perfect  heart,”  [and  hence  conclude  that 
there  is  a fixed  method  by  which  he  has  so  arrived,  this  is 
erroneous]  Suhhuti,  in  truth  there  is  no  such  fixed  law.  The 
condition  of  the  unsurpassed  heart  to  which  Tathagata  has 
arrived,  is  thus  a medial  one,  neither  wholly  real  nor  wholly 
false,  hence  Tathagata  declares  that  all  things^  are  hut  con- 

I The  Chinese  expression  “ Tih  tsai  fah,”  (in  the  text)  corresponds  to  “ Ye 
dhamma”  in  the  ■n'cll  kno^m  Gatha, — 

“ A'e  dhamma  hetuppahhawh,”  etc. 

ride  Spence  Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddliism,  p.  196,  and  Jom-.  E.A.S.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  37. 
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ditions  of  being  existing  in  Buddha  himself.  Subhuti,  what 
men  call  “ all  things,”  is  in  fact  just  the  contrary  {i.e. 
no-things)  ; such  things  are  only  mere  names.  Subhuti, 
it  is  as  though  there  were  a man  with  a very  great  body. 
Subhuti  said  : “ World-honoured  one  ! Tathagata  speaks  of  a 
man’s  body  as  great,  but  this  idea  of  greatness  is  but  a mere 
name,  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  a reality.”  Subhuti,  so  it  is 
with  the  Bodhisatwa,  if  he  should  say  “ I ought  to  destroy 
all  recollection  of  the  countless  kinds  of  creatures,”  this 
Bodhisatwa  would  not  be  really  one,  but  only  a nominal  one. 
What  then,  Subhuti,  there  is  in  reality  no  fixed  condition  of 
being,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  then  a man  is  really  a 
Bodhisatwa.  Hence  Buddha  says  that  all  things  ought  to  be 
without  any  individual  distinction.  Subhuti,  if  a Bodhisatwa 
should  say  thus,  “ I ought  to  adorn  the  land  of  Buddha  ” 
(i.e.  I ought  to  practise  all  the  Paramitas  and  other  meri- 
torious observances,  in  order  thoroughly  to  exhibit  in  myself 
the  excellences  of  a Bodhisatwa),  this  Bodhisatwa  ought  not 
to  be  called  one.  For  Buddha  declared  that  this  adornment 
is  after  all  not  any  adornment,  it  is  a mere  name.  Subhuti, 
if  a Bodhisatwa  completely  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  individu- 
ality, then  this  Bodhisatwa  is  one  in  reality  and  truth. 

Cap.  XVIII. — When  all  things  are  brought  to  their  one  true 
state  of  being,  then  there  can  only  be  one  method  of  knoivledge. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you?  does  Tathagata  possess  human 
power  of  sight  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! Tathagata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? has  Tathagata  the  power  of  sight 
peculiar  to  Devas  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! Tathagata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? does  Tath%ata  possess  the  eyes 
of  wisdom  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one  ! Tathagata  possesses 
this  power. 

VOL.  I. — [new  series.] 
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Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? does  Tathagata  possess  the  eyes 
of  the  law  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one  ! Tathagata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhiiti,  what  think  you  ? does  Tathagata  possess  the  eyes 
of  Buddha  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! Tathagata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? as  many  sands  as  there  are  in 
the  Ganges  can  Buddha  declare  (the  number  of  these  sands) 
(or,  does  Buddha  say  that  these  are  [real]  sands)  ? 

Yes,  world-honoured  one  ! Tathagata  declares  [the  number 
of]  these  sands. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? if  there  were  as  many  rivers 
Ganges  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges,  would  the  sands 
of  all  these  rivers  be  considerable  or  not  ? and  if  there  were 
as  many  chUiocosms  as  there  are  sands,  would  these  be 
nmnerous  ? 

Very  numerous  indeed,  world-honoured  one  ! 

Buddha  said  : As  many  sentient  creatures  as  there  are  in 
all  these  numerous  worlds ; if  there  were  as  many  different 
dispositions  (or  hearts)  as  there  are  creatures,  Tathagata 
nevertheless  distinctly  knows  them  all,  and  he  says  that  all 
these  different  dispositions  are  after  all  none  at  all  in  reality, 
and  that  they  are  mere  names. 

Wherefore,  Subhuti,  the  various  dispositions  that  have 
existed  in  relation  with  things  past,  present,  or  future,  are 
all  unsubstantial  and  unreal. 

Cap.  XIX.  treats  of  the  universal  diffusion^  of  the  mystical 
body  [of  Tathdgata.~\ 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? if  there  were  a man  who  in 
the  practice  of  his  charity  were  to  bestow  in  alms  enough 
of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill  the  great  chiliocosm, 
would  the  meiit  which  this  man  obtained  by  the  consequent 
infliiences  of  such  charity  be  great  or  not  ? 


‘ Bharmadhutu,  i.e.  “universally  diffused  essence,”  called  dharma. 
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Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! the  effect  of  such 
charity  would  he  very  considerable  in  its  consequent  merit. 

Subhuti,  if  that  merit  and  happiness  consequent  on  it, 
were  real  merit  and  happiness,  then  Tathagata  would  not 
describe  it  as  being  “ great : ” it  is  when  the  happiness  is  in 
reality  vain  and  transitory  that  Buddha  speaks  of  it  com- 
paratively as  “much”  or  “ great.” 

Cap.  XX. — On  the  removal  of  all  material  forms  and  all  dis- 
tinctive qualities. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? Is  it  possible  to  behold  Buddha 
through  the  outward  distinctions  of  his  perfectly  fashioned 
body  ? No,  world-honoured  one  ! Tathagata  is  not  to  be 
seen  through  the  medium  of  any  such  distinctions  as  these. 
And  why  ? Tathagata  declares  that  aU  such  distinctions  are 
after  all  no  real  distinctions  ; this  term  perfectly-fashioned- 
body,  is  nothing  more  than  a mere  name. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? is  it  possible  to  behold  Tathagata 
in  any  of  the  various  changes  which  his  body  may  be  made 
to  undergo  {i.e.  his  spiritual  transformations)  ? 

No,  world-honoured  one  ! Juloi  must  not  thus  be  sought 
for.  ^Yhat  then — Tathagata  declares  that  all  these  various 
changes  and  appearances  are  after  all  unreal — ^by  whatever 
terms  they  are  known  they  are  but  mere  names. 

Cap.  XXI. — On  the  impossibility  of  expressing  this  system  in 
xcords,  that  which  can  be  so  expressed  is  not  agreeable  to  this 
body  of  doctrine. 

Subhuti,  be  mindful  not  to  speak  after  this  manner,  “ Tath- 
agata has  this  intention  in  his  heart,  viz.,  ‘ I ought  to  have 
a definitely  declared  system  of  doctrine,’  ” never  think  thus. 
For  why,  if  a man  say  that  Tathagata  has  a definitely  spoken 
system  of  doctrine,  that  man  does  but  malign  Buddha,  for  the 
law  which  I give  cannot  be  explained  in  words.  Subhuti, 
as  to  a definitely  declared  system  of  law,  that  which  can  be 
thus  declared  is  no  law,  it  is  but  an  empty  name. 

At  this  time  the  aged  sage  Subhuti  addressed  Buddha  tlius  : 
W orld-honoured  one ! wiU  the  mass  of  sentient  beings  who 
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in  future  years  may  listen  to  this  law,  will  they  hereby 
have  begotten  in  them  a believing  heart  ? Buddha  said : 
Subhuti,  that  mass  of  sentient  beings,  of  which  you  speak, 
in  one  sense  is  real,  and  in  another  is  unreal.  But  what  then, 
Subhuti  ? the  mass  of  sentient  beings,  born  of  sentient  beings, 
Tathagata  declares  are  no  such  beings  at  all ; the  term 
“ sentient  beings”  is  but  a name. 

Cap.  XXII. — It  is  wrong  also  to  say  that  this  system  or  con- 
dition of  being  can  he  attained  to. 

Subhuti  addressed  Buddha  thus : World-honoured  one ! 
Buddha  having  arrived  at  the  condition  of  the  unsurpassed 
and  perfect  heart,  is  he  in  the  condition  which  has  previously 
been  described  as  “not  to  be  attained?” 

Buddha  said ; True,  True,  Subhuti ! I,  as  possessed  of 
this  heart,  have  come  into  the  condition  above  described. 
This  term  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  is  but 
a mei’e  name. 

Cap.  XXIII. — The  heart  purified  leads  to  virtuous  practice. 

Moreover,  Subhuti,  this  condition  of  being  of  which  I 
speak  is  one  and  uniform.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  high 
or  low  in  it.  This  condition  which  is  named  the  unsurpassed, 
just,  and  enlightened  (heart),  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
the  exclusion  of  all  individual  distinctions.  A man  who 
practises  all  the  rules  of  virtuous  conduct  will  forthwith 
attain  this  condition.  But,  Subhuti,  when  we  speak  of  rules 
of  virtuous  conduct,  Tathagata  declares  that  these  rules  are 
after  all  no  real  and  lasting  rules ; the  term  is  but  a mere 
name. 

Cap.  XXIV. — On  the  incomparable  character  of  the  happiness 
consequent  on  this  icisdom. 

Subhuti,  if  all  the  royal  Sumerus  in  the  great  chiliocosm 
were  gathered  together,  and  a man  were  to  distribute  in 
charity  an  amount  of  the  seven  precious  substances  equal  to 
this  accumulated  mass,  and  if  another  man  were  to  accept 
and  adopt  this  Prajnd-paramita  Sutra,  up  to  the  point  of  the 
four  canons,  and  read  and  recite  it,  on  account  of  that  man. 
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I declare  that  his  happiness  and  consequent  merit  would  be 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  so  much  so,  that 
no  number  could  express  the  excess  of  one  over  the  other. 

Cap.  XX  V.—The  non-reality  of  transformational  differences. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ? say  not  any  of  you  that  Tatha- 
gata  thinks  thus  within  himself,  “ I must  deliver  all  these 
sentient  creatures?”  Subhuti,  think  not  thus;  and  why? 
because  in  truth  there  are  no  such  sentient  beings  for 
Tathagata  to  deliver ; if  there  were,  then  Tathagata  would 
immediately  be  subject  to  one  of  the  individual  distinctions.^ 
Subhuti,  Tathagata  in  speaking  of  the  first  distinction  of 
personality,"^  declares  that  the  term  “ I ” is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  not  “ I,”  all  other  sects  indeed  believe  in  the  reality 
of  such  personality.  But,  Subhuti,  this  expression  “ all  other 
sects”  Tathagata  declares  Idcewise  to  be  a mere  name,  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  this  term  {i.e.  the 
name  is  nothing).® 

Cap.  XXVI. — The  mystical  body  icithout  any  distinct 
characteristic, 

Subhuti,  what  think  you?  is  it  possible  to  contemplate 
Tathagata  through  the  thirty-two  “ distinctive  signs,”^  which 
adorn  his  person  ? Subhuti  said : Yes  ! Yes ! Tathagata  is 
manifested  through  the  thirty  two  distinctive  signs.  Buddha 
said : Subhuti,  if  Tathagata  is  to  be  seen  through  the  medium 
of  these  signs,  then  every  Chakrawartti  is  the  same  as 
Tathagata. 

Subhuti  addressed  Buddha ; World-honoured  one ! as  I 
understand  the  doctrine  which  Buddha  declares,  Tathagata 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  thirty-two  distinctive  signs.  At 
this  time  the  world-honoured  one  delivered  the  following 
Gatha,  “ He  who  looks  for  me  through  any  material  form, 
or  seeks  me  through  any  audible  sound,  that  man  has  entered 
on  a wrong  course,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Tathdgata.” 

' Namely,  the  four  distinctions  constantly  alluded  to  and  explained  in  cap.  iii. 

2 Tlie  first  distinction,  viz.,  the  mark  or  distinction  by  which  a man  is  known 
or  speaks  of  himself  as  an  individual  (Ego-ishnessJ . 

3 This  chapter  is  obscm-e,  it  is  one  of  pure  negation.  ^ LaJcshaHa. 
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Ccji.  XXVII. — But  there  is  a period  when  it  would  be  ineorreet 
to  say  that  all  laws  and  eonditions  of  being  must  be  disre- 
garded and  expunged. 

Subhiiti,  if  you  should  think  thus,  “ Tathagata,  by  means 
of  his  personal  distinctions  has  attained  to  the  unsui’passable 
condition,”  you  would  be  wrong,  Subhuti.  Tathagata  has 
not  arrived  at  this  state  by  means  of  any  such  distinctions. 
But,  Subhuti,  do  not  come  to  such  an  opinion  as  this,  viz., 
“that  what  is  called  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened 
heart  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  neglect  and  destruction 
of  aU  rules  and  conditions.”  Think  not  so,  for  why  ? the 
exhibition  of  this  perfect  and  unsurpassed  heart  is  not  the 
consequence  of  having  disregarded  and  destroyed  all  rules, 
in  the  active  discharge  of  duty. 

Cap.  XXVIII. — On  not  receiving  and  not  coveting  the  reward  of 
virtuous  conduct. 

Subhuti,  if  a Bodhisatwa  use  in  charity  as  much  of  the 
seven  precious  substances  as  would  fill  sakwalas  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges ; and  if  another  man  clearly 
understand  the  non-individual  character  of  all  conditions  of 
being,  and  by  patient  endurance  obtain  perfection,  the  meri- 
torious happiness  of  this  Bodhisatwa  exceeds  that  of  the 
former.  AYhat  then  Subhuti,  as  far  as  all  the  Bodhisatwas 
are  concerned  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  appreciation 
of  reward. 

Subhuti  asked  Buddha;  “ "World-honoured  one!  what  is 
this  you  say,  that  Bodhisatwas  cannot  be  said  to  appreciate 
reward  ? 

Subhuti,  the  reward  which  a Bodhisatwa  enjoys  ought  to 
be  connected  mth  no  covetous  desire ; this  is  what  I mean  by 
non-appreciation  of  reward. 

Cap.  XXIX. — The  dignity  appertaining  to  complete  rest  and 
composure  (Nirvana) . 

Subhuti,  if  there  be  a man  who  speaks  of  Tathagata  as 
coming  or  going,  as  sitting  or  sleeping,  this  man  understands 
not  the  secret  of  the  system  which  I declare.  For  why  ? 
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That  which  is  Tathagata  has  no  where  whence  to  come,  and 
no  where  whither  he  can  go,  and  is  therefore  named 
“ Tathdgata.” 

Cap.  XZX. — The  characteristic  of  the  “One  Harmonious 

Principle.^' 

Subhuti,  if  a disciple,  male  or  female,  were  to  divide  as 
many  great  chiliocosms  as  there  are  into  small  particles 
of  dust,  do  you  think  that  the  whole  mass  of  these  particles 
would  be  numerous  or  not  ? Subhuti  replied : Very  numerous, 
world-honoured  one ! but  yet  if  all  these  particles  were  such 
in.  reality,  Buddha  would  not  then  have  spoken  of  them 
in  words.  What  then,  if  Buddha  speaks  of  all  these 
particles,  then  they  are  not  really  what  they  are  called, 
it  is  but  a mere  name,  world -honoured  one ! Tathagata 
speaks  of  the  great  chUiocosm,  but  this  is  nothing  real — 
the  term  great  chiliocosm  is  but  a mere  name.  Wdiat  then  ? 
if  this  universe  be  really  something  substantial,  then  it  is  but 
the  characteristic'^  of  the  “one  great  harmonious  principle.” - 
But  Tathagata  declares  that  this  also  is  something  unreal — 
it  is  only  an  empty  name. 

Subhuti,  this  characteristic  of  the  one  “ harmonious 
principle,”  is  a thing  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  w'ords; 
it  is  only  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  world,  which  has 
grasped  the  idea  of  explaining  this. 

Cap.  XXXI. — Thus  there  ivill  be  no  more  any  acquired 

knowledge. 

Subhuti,  if  a man  say  that  Buddlia  declares  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a distinct  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
four  characteristics  before  named,  do  you  think  that  this 
man  properly  explains  the  system  I have  now  expounded? 

No,  world-honoured  one ! such  a man  would  not  properly 
explain  this  system,  because  Buddha  declares  that  the  know- 
ledge of  these  characteristics  is  a knowledge  of  that  which 
is  not  really  existing,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible. 

Subhuti,  the  persons  who  aspire  to  the  perfectly  enlightened 
1 Lahshana.  ^ That  is,  the  one  principle  or  essence  which  includes  all  else 
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heart,  ought  to  know  accordingly  that  this  is  true  with  respect 
to  all  things,  and  thus  prevent  the  exhibition  of  any  charac- 
teristics on  any  point  whatever. 

Suhhuti,  these  very  characteristics  of  which  we  speak  are 
after  all  no  characteristics,  but  a mere  name. 

Cap.  XXXII. — Every  appearance  is  in  fact  unreal  and  false. 

Subhuti,  if  there  were  a man  who  kept  for  charity  enough 
of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fiU  innumerable  asankyas 
of  worlds,  and  if  there  was  a disciple,  male  or  female,  who 
aspired  after  the  perfectly  enlightened  heart,  and  adopted  this 
Sutra  and  arrived  to  (the  observance  of)  the  four  canons,  and 
carefully  recited  tbe  various  passages  of  the  work  and  pro- 
claimed them  generally  for  the  advantage  of  men,  the  happi- 
ness of  this  man  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  other.  And 
in  what  way  can  the  disciple  “proclaim  them  generally?” 
simply  by  relying  on  no  conditions  or  distinctions  whatever  ; 
thus  he  will  act  without  agitation  or  excitement.  Wherefore 
the  conclusion  is  this — 

That  all  things  which  admit  of  definition  are  as  a dream, 
a phantom,  a bubble,  a shadow,  as  the  dew  and  lightning- 
flash.  They  ought  to  be  regarded  thus. 

Buddha  having  uttered  this  Sutra,  the  venerable  Subhuti, 
and  aU  the  Bhikshus  and  Bhiltshuiiis,  the  lay-disciples,  male 
and  female,  and  all  the  devas  and  asuras,  hearing  the  words 
thus  spoken,  were  filled  with  joy,  and  believing  they  accepted 
them  and  departed. 
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Art.  II. — The  Pdramitd-hndaya  Sutra,  or,  in  Chinese,  “ Mo- 
ho-p6-ye-po-lo-7nih-to-sin-hing,”  i.e.,  “ The  Great  Pdramitd 
Heart  Sutra.”  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.jS^. 

[Presented  December,  1863.] 

This  Sutra  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  charac- 
ters. It  is  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  daily  worship  of 
the  Buddhists,  by  rote,  as  a mantra  would  be  repeated  (ac- 
cording to  Colebrooke,  pp.  8,  9,  Relig.  of  Hindoos,)  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  its  composition  it  resembles,  or  appears  to  re- 
semble, the  sacred  wi’itings  of  the  Brahmans.  No  author’s 
name  is  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  even  begin  with  the 
usual  preface  “thus  have  I heard”  (evam  may  a srutam). 
But  we  have  mentioned  in  it  the  Rishi  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mimicated,  and  the  Devata  from  whom  it  proceeded.  In 
this  particular,  at  any  rate,  it  strongly  resembles  the  Yedic 
model.  And  when  we  recollect  that  the  later  Buddhists 
attempted  in  eveiy  possible  way  to  absorb  the  system  of  the 
Brahmans  in  their  own,  yielding  so  far  as  they  dared  to 
popular  superstitions,  we  shall  not  wonder  in  finding  so  many 
similarities,  in  externals  at  least,  between  the  two  religions. 

From  its  brevity  we  may  suppose  that  this  Sutra  is  a con- 
densed form  of  the  larger  Paramita  works,  abbreviated  for 
the  sake  of  frequent  repetition,  or,  it  is  possible,  that  the 
larger  works  are  but  an  expansion  of  this  or  some  other 
equally  curt  production  (WassHjew,  Der  Buddhismus,  s.  145). 

This  Sutra  was  probably  the  first  translated  by  the  cele- 
brated pilgrim  Hiouen  Thsang.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  first 
in  the  authorized  Chinese  collection.  Some  interest  attaches 
to  it,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  numerous  commentaries  on 
its  text,  which  have  been  published  by  a succession  of  learned 
Chinese  priests.  This  work  is  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the 
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doctrines  of  the  contemplative  or  mystic  school  of  Buddhists. 
This  school  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  southern  districts  of 
China.  Hence  we  find  that  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant editions  of  the  “Heart  Sutra”  have  issued  from 
monasteries  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  most  ample, 
and  perhaps  most  learned  (if  tedium  is  a proof  of  learning) 
commentary  I have  met  with  is  that  of  a priest  (Chan  sse) 
called  Tai  Teen.  He  was  the  instructor  of  a celebrated  per- 
son, called  Han-chang-li,  otherwise  named  Han  U,  or  Han- 
wen-kung,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Punish- 
ment during  the  reign  of  the  11th  Emperor  of  the  Tang 
dynastJ^  “This  officer  was  originally  a strict  Confucianist. 
The  Emperor  had  sent  (a.d.  819)  some  mandarins  to  escort 
a bone  of  Buddha  from  a place  called  Frmg-tsian-fu,  in  the 
province  of  Shensi,  to  the  capital.  All  the  court,  common 
people,  eunuchs  and  ladies,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
idolatrous  adoration  of  this  relic.  Han-chang-li,  however, 
indignant  at  their  conduct,  took  this  opportunity  of  present- 
ing a strongly  worded  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor,  which 
he  styled  ‘Fuh-kuh-hin,’  i.e.,  Memorial  on  the  bone  of 
Buddha.  For  this  honest  exposition  of  his  feelings,  he  was 
degraded  from  his  post,  and  appointed  prefect  of  a distant 
department,  called  Chiu  Chau,  in  the  pro\dnce  of  Kwang 
Tung.”  Aiter  a year’s  residence  in  this  place  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with  a priest  called  Tai  Teen. 
To  him  the  exiled  mandarin  confided  his  thoughts.  A lasting 
and  close  friendship  ensued.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
celebrated  Han-chang-li  became  a believer  in  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  he  had  once  despised  and  protested  against.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  “Heart  Sutra”  of  Tai  Teen 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  and  earnest  consideration  with 
this  conscientious  officer ; and  as  his  appeal  against  the 
worship  of  the  relic  of  Buddha  is  still  authoritatively  pub- 
lished and  read  to  the  common  people,  to  dissuade  them  from 
such  superstitions,  the  fact  of  the  author  of  that  tract  having 
himself  become  a Buddhist  through  a consideration  of  the 
Siitra  we  now  are  about  to  translate,  becomes  at  least  an 
interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with  it. 
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The  text  and  commentary  of  Tai  Teen,  which  I have  used, 
were  republished  in  1850  by  a scholar  (Tau  jin),  named  Woo 
Tsing  Tseu. 

Avalokiteswara.  [The  Devata  of  the  Sutra.] 

When  the  Prajna  Paramita  has  been  fully  practised,  then 
we  clearly  behold  that  the  five  skandha  are  all  empty,  vain, 
and  unreal.  So  it  is  we  escape  the  possibility  of  sorrow  or 
obstruction. 

Sariputra.  [The  Pishi  of  the  Sutra.] 

That  which  we  call  form  (rupa)  is  not  difierent  from  that 
which  we  call  space  (akasa).  Space  is  not  different  from 
form.  Form  is  the  same  as  space.  Space  is  the  same  as  form. 

And  so  with  the  other  skandhas,  whether  vedana,  or  sanjna, 
or  sanskara,  or  vijnana,  (they  are  each  the  same  as  their 
opposite). 

Sariputra. 

All  these  things  around  us  (ye  dhamma)  being  thus  stript 
or  devoid  of  qualities  (lakshana),  there  can  be  no  longer  birth 
or  death,  defilement  or  purity,  addition  or  destruction.  In 
the  midst  then  of  this  void  (akasa),  there  can  be  neither 
rupa,  vedana,  sanjna,  sanskara,  or  vijnana  (e.e.,  neither  of  the 
five  skandha),  nor  yet  organs  of  sense,  whether  the  eye,  or 
nose,  ear,  or  tongue,  body  or  mind  (chitta),  nor  yet  objects 
of  sense,  i.e.  matter  (rupa),  or  sound,  odour,  or  taste,  touch,  or 
ideas  (chaitta),  nor  yet  categories  of  sense  (dhatu),  such  as 
the  union  of  the  object  and  subject  in  sight,  in  smell,  in 
touch,  in  taste,  in  apprehension. 

So  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  ignorance  (avidya),  nor 
yet  freedom  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  there  can  be  none 
of  its  consequences  (viz.,  the  twelve  nidanas.  Colebrooke, 
p.  255) ; and  therefore  no  such  thing  as  decay  or  death  (jara 
or  marana),  nor  yet  freedom  from  decay  and  death.  So 
neither  can  there  be  a method  (or  way)  for  destroying  the 
concourse  of  sorrows.  I7o  such  thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such 
thing  as  attaining  (happiness  or  rest),  as  there  will  not  be 
ought  that  can  be  attained. 

The  Bodhisatwa  resting  on  this  Prajna  Paramita,  no  sorrow 
or  obstruction  can  then  affect  his  heart,  for  there  will  be  no 
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siicli  thing  as  sorrow  or  obstruction.  Therefore,  having  no 
fear  or  apprehension  of  evil,  removing  far  from  him  all  the 
distorting  influences  of  illusive  thought,  he  arrives  at  the  goal 
of  Nirvana. 

The  Buddhas  of  the  three  ages,  relying  on  this  Prajna 
Paramita,  have  arrived  at  the  “unsurpassed  and  enlightened” 
condition  (samyak-samhodhi). 

Therefore  we  know  that  this  Prajna  Paramita  is  the  Great 
Spiritual  Dharahi, — it  is  the  Great  Light-giving  Dharahi. 
This  is  the  unsm’passed  Dharahi.  This  is  the  unequalled 
Dharahi,  able  to  destroy  all  sorrows.  True  and  real,  (i.e., 
full  of  meaning),  not  vain  {i.e.,  unmeaning).  Therefore  we 
repeat  (or  let  us  repeat)  the  Prajna  Paramith  Dharahi. 

Tlien  also  say — 

Ki-tai,  Ki-tai, 

Po-lo,  Ki-tai, 

Po-lo-seng-Kitai, 

Bo-tai-sah-po-ho. 
i.e.  [according  to  M.  Julien’s  system]  : 

Gati,  Gati,  Paragati,  Parasangati,  Bodhisatvah, 
[words  I cannot  attempt  to  explain.] 
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Art.  III. — On  the  Preservation  of  National  Literature  in  the 
East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid. 

[Read  30th  November,  1863.] 

Example:  The  Sindi  Legendary  Poem  of  Sdswi  and  Punhu. 

English  translations  from  Oriental  languages  are  not  easily 
made  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  unless  they  convey 
some  startling  novelty  of  idea  or  treatment,  a position  which 
they  are  not  often  calculated  to  realise.  If  literal,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  verbose  or  unmeaning ; if  adaptations  to 
suit  the  supposed  taste  of  the  home  pubHc,  they  become  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  and  have  seldom  the 
requisite  stamina  to  pass  creditably  through  the  ordeal.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  true  charm  of  Sa’di  and  Hafiz 
rests  more  in  the  language  than  in  the  morals  or  poetry  ; 
consequently,  that  our  English  versions,  however  ably  exe- 
cuted, are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  original.  The  airs 
are  for  a full  orchestra,  and  we  hear  them  on  a piano  or  street 
organ.  And  if  the  Persian  intellect  be,  as  I believe,  one 
which  places  sound  above  import,  so  also  may  we  esteem  that 
of  other  Eastern  nations,  whose  poets  are  humble  imitators  of 
the  Persians.  These  remarks  apply  with  especial  force  to  the 
romantic  and  fanciful  schools  of  poetry,  whether  expressed 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ode,  a ballad,  or  a sonnet.  I use 
intelligible  terms,  though  all  may  not  precisely  correspond 
with  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Asiatic  Muse. 

At  the  same  time,  to  arrive  at  a due  estimate  of  a nation’s 
genius,  it  wifi,  be  necessary  to  know  its  words  as  well  as  its 
acts ; and  as  comparatively  few  people,  except  those  upon 
whom  the  task  falls  professionally,  have  time  or  inclination 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Oriental  tongues,  the 
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work  of  clothing  them  in  European  guise  cannot  be  alto- 
gether abandoned.  But  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and 
political  dialogues,  instructive  and  necessary  as  they  cannot 
fail  to  prove,  is  not  satisfying.  We  should  know  something 
of  a people’s  inner  life  and  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  its  own 
approved  domestic  spokesmen — in  plainer  words,  by  its  bards 
and  philosophers  ; and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  language 
of  this  class  is  aU  the  more  acceptable  to  us  because  addressed 
emphatically  to  their  fellow-coimtrymen.  It  comes  from  and 
speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  home ; it  has  no  arritre  pensie  on 
ci^^lized  criticism  ; it  is  simply  national,  and  the  author  knows 
nothing  of  “ reserving  the  rights  of  translation.” 

If,  then,  the  literature  of  distant  lands  should  be  valuable 
to  us  as  an  exotic,  how  much  more  should  it  be  valued  by  the 
people  or  nation  of  whose  indi%dduality  it  is  the  truest  and 
best  representative  ? Or,  putting  a case  more  apposite  to  the 
argument  about  to  be  offered,  how  much  more  is  it  the  part 
of  the  civilized  rulers  of  that  people  or  nation  to  treasure  it 
as  perhaps  the  most  endurable  inheritance  of  which  they  are 
the  trustees?  Amid  the  many  and  vast  regions  brought 
under  her  control,  England  not  only  bestows  crowns  and 
countries,  but  she  imparts  liberty  and  education.  More  than 
this : she  exercises  her  discretion  in  laying  down  the  lan- 
guage or  dialect  of  her  conquered  pro\dnces.  If  a grammar 
be  wanted,  she  directs  one  to  be  made ; if  an  alphabet  be 
incomplete,  she  calls  the  attention  of  her  craftsmen  to  supply 
the  deficiency  ; and  school-books  in  the  vernacular  issue  from 
the  press  at  her  command  by  the  dozen.  But  she  cannot 
create  a national  literature ; for  few  will  gainsay  the  assertion 
that  an  educational  course  is  a very  different  thing  indeed. 
That  I am  not  speaking  at  random,  but  on  facts  and  expe- 
riences, will  presently  be  shown. 

A country,  to  preserve  its  nationality,  should  preserve  its 
language  and  literature ; and  where  tangible  vestiges  of  the 
separate  existence  of  both  remain,  the  revival  of  one  shoMd 
be  simultaneous,  if  possible,  with  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  actuates  the  Magyar  of  Hungary,  who, 
whether  his  origin  be  Fin  or  Eastern,  has  been  so  long  a 
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graft  of  Central  Europe  as  to  have  found  his  second  nature 
there — it  is  this  which  actuates  him  when  he  rejects  the 
German  of  his  Austrian  masters,  and  clings  to  his  ancestral 
tongue.  In  France  and  Spain  the  Basque  is  tenaciously 
preserved ; in  our  own  land  the  Gaelic,  however  fallen  into 
disuse,  is  not  suffered  to  die  outright;  the  Norwegian  will 
not  allow  the  Icelander  wholly  to  appropriate  the  old  Norse 
of  his  forefathers ; and  so  on  in  many  instances.  The 
European  instinct  is  patriotic ; while  in  Asia  it  is  a mere 
adherence  to  custom  and  precedent.  The  first  will  admit 
innovation  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  personal  liberty ; 
the  second  abhors  aU  change,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
change.  The  Asiatic,  that  is,  our  Asiatic,  would  not  cut 
down  one  tall  tree  in  front  of  his  house,  though  it  obscured 
the  most  beautiful  view  of  a whole  forest  beneath,  just  because 
it  had  been  suffered  to  remain  for  a whole  century  before  he 
had  become  its  owner.  It  must  be  done  for  him.  At  first, 
he  would  complain ; secondly,  he  would  become  reconciled  ; 
thirdly,  he  would  forget  the  whole  affair.  A very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  revival  of  a language  without  a literature, 
in  one  of  our  Indian  possessions,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  here  intended,  and  may  not  be  void  of  interest. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  ProGnce  of  Sind  was  con- 
quered by  British  troops  under  General  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  its  people  became  parts  of  the  mass  of  Indians  who 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  After  some 
five  years  of  occupation,  when  acquaintance  between  the 
governors  and  governed  had  so  far  ripened  that  administra- 
tion had  become  clear  and  defined  to  the  first,  and  the  last 
had  carefully  noted  the  more  salient  points  of  the  English 
character,  attention  was  called  to  the  question  of  language. 
There  was  an  acknowledged  medium  of  communication  in 
very  general  use,  called  the  “Sindi.”  Viewed  as  a mere 
dialect,  its  immediate  geographical  neighbours  were  the  Pim- 
jabi,  Jatald,  Midtani,  and  Beluchki.  Each  was  distinct,  and 
confined  to  its  own  ethnological  range.  But  Sindi,  as  the 
language  of  a province,  had  no  recognized  written  character, 
and  here  was  the  difficulty  : one  by  no  means  unimportant. 
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The  Ameers  of  Sind,  Beluchis  not  Sindis  themselves,  were 
of  a dynasty  that  had  not  ruled  so  long  as  sixty  years  before 
the  British  conquest ; but  their  followers  were  no  strangers 
in  the  land.  Many  of  them  had  made  it  the  coimtry  of  their 
adoption,  by  virtue  of  tlie  family  settlements  there,  long  prior 
to  the  Beluch  accession.  I have  never  heard  of  an  attempt 
made,  under  this  regime,  to  amalgamate  Sindi  and  Beliichki, 
or  absorb  either,  but  rather  that  nonchalance  prevailed  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  the  reigning  family,  while  retaining 
the  last,  did  not  object  to  associate  with  it  the  first,  and  could, 
perhaps,  as  a general  rule,  converse  freely  in  both.  But 
Persian  was  the  language  of  their  literature  and  of  their 
state.  No  volume  of  poetry  or  prose  was  ever  tendered  for 
patronage  or  acceptance  but  in  that  musical  tongue ; no 
official  report,  or  record  of  the  most  ordinary  administrative 
act,  ever  issued  from  the  Talpur  bureau  in  any  other  guise. 
Some  of  the  Ameers  composed  in  Persian.  I have  seen  one 
or  two  books  of  which  they  were  professedly  the  authors.  It 
was  a garbled  and  a vulgar  Persian ; but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  language,  in  its  native  purity,  is  compara- 
tively unknown  in  India.  Arabic  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Sindi  or  Beluch,  or  would  have  met  with  every  atten- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  Sindi,  the  natm’al  language  of  the  province,  inas- 
much as  it  bears  its  distinctive  name,  was  left  to  be  expressed 
in  characters  at  the  option  of  the  writers ; consequently,  that 
the  custom  in  this  respect  was  a matter  of  caste  and  prejudice. 
The  educated  Mussulman  wrote,  and  this  but  rarely,  a lan- 
guage found  in  a few,  and  very  few  old  books  (strictlj' 
speaking,  manuscripts),  which  he  had  learnt  to  read,  the 
character  of  which  was  Arabic  Mvdth  the  admission  of  San- 
scrit points.  This  is  known  as  the  Arabic- Sindi.  The 
Hindoo  trader  kept  his  correspondence  and  accounts  in  a 
hieroglypliic  which  was  in  many  cases  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  members  of  his  own  firm  and  family,  much  more  so  to 
his  fellow-traders  e7i  masse.  This  is  known  as  the  Hindii- 
Sindi,  because  Khudabadi,  Gurumukki,  or  any  more  defined 
term  woidd  be  wholly  incomprehensive.  The  spoken  Ian- 
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ffuaffe  of  the  two  misrht  have  been  assunilated  without  much 
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effort  had  there  been  a common  alphabet ; but,  as  above 
stated,  none  was  to  be  found  to  meet  the  exigency. 

The  adoption  of  either  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  character 
as  an  action  of  government,  would  seem  to  savour  of  par- 
tiality. One  argiunent,  however,  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  former  in  the  scales  of  political  justice.  Sind,  whatever 
religious  revolutions  it  had  undergone,  was  decidedly  a Ma- 
homedan country,  and  the  Mahomedans  were  sensitively  alive 
to  this  fact. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  point.  Reports  were  called 
for  and  submitted,  but  judgment  was  reserved.  Years  passed 
with  no  result.  The  late  Captain  Stack  published  a grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Sindi  in  the  Devanagari  character,  but  the 
sale  of  these  books  was  far  from  encouraging.  The  fact  is, 
that,  the  question  of  an  established  alphabet  being  in  abeyance, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  English  or  native  students 
of  the  language  would,  to  gain  their  ends,  choose  the  medium 
of  a character  current  indeed  on  the  other  side  of  India,  and 
useful  enough  at  Bombay,  but  little  known  to  the  coast  north 
of  Guzerat.  Eventually,  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  Arabic- 
Sindi ; and  in  order  to  suit  the  alphabet  to  the  several  sounds 
required,  one  new  letter  and  the  modifications  of  other  letters 
were  introduced  among  those  heretofore  in  use  in  the  old 
Mahomedan  manuscripts  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
In  1852  it  became  the  official  character  of  the  province. 
Alphabets  were  circulated  in  sheets  among  the  schools  and 
public  offices ; educational  works  were  lithographed,  to  turn 
the  alphabet  to  practical  account ; and  all  candidates  for 
government  employ  were  required  to  master  the  character 
for  official  purposes. 

That  the  effect  upon  the  Mahomedans  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  brief  extracts 
of  an  Educational  Report  submitted  by  me  in  1858.  It  was 
not  the  quality  of  the  written  Sindi  to  which  they  objected, 
but  they  coidd  not  see  the  object  in  making  Sindi  a written 
language  at  all : — 

“ The  existence  of  the  book  known  as  ‘ Hikavut  us  Saliheen, 
VOL.  i. — [new  series]  3 
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or  Xarratives  of  Holy  Men,  in  the  Arabic-Sindi  character,  is 
a sufficient  warrant  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  by  Mussul- 
mans, but  they  do  not  take  to  the  new  books  printed  with  the 
same  readiness  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos.  I attribute  the 
cause  to  the  little  influence  exercised,  or  attempted  to  he 
exercised,  by  the  Akhoonds ; for  where  these  books  have  been 
successfully  taught,  the  success  has  been  surprising.  The 
pabulum  is  actually  devoured : it  is  seized  upon  by  smart  lads 
as  their  daily  food.  The  misfortime  is  that  they  have  not 
more.  They  would  consume  twenty  times  the  amount  if  set 
before  them. 

“ It  has  been  the  fashion  in  this  coimtry  (Sind),  for  many 
years,  to  consider  the  Persian  language  to  contain  all  polite 
learning  and  literature,  while  Arabic  has  represented  all  that 
was  venerable  and  scholastic  in  letters.  The  neglected  ‘ Sindi,’ 
without  any  one  acknowledged  character,  became  the  medium 
of  ordinary  verbal  communication,  peculiar  to  the  lips  of  the 
‘ Langhas,’  or  minstrels,  and  those  who  learned  by  heart  their 
legends.  Such  fashion  had  grown  into  inveterate  custom 
about  the  period  of  the  conquest ; and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
dispel  at  once  a tacit  belief  that,  in  substituting  a native  for  a 
foreign  tongue,  we  are  preferring  bazar-made  tinsel  to  imported 
gold. 

“ Another  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  existence  of  pseudo- 
learned  men ; that  is,  of  a certain  set  of  individuals  crammed 
with  the  more  palpable  lore  of  Arabic  schools,  without  the 
smallest  conception  of  its  appKcation  to  any  useful  purposes. 
Such  as  these  would  deem  a recitation  of  the  ten  Predica- 
ments of  Aristotle  to  be  a greater  passport  to  favour  and  ap- 
plause than  any  amount  of  soimd  practical  knowledge ; and 
their  persuasions  are  not  without  force.” 

The  Hindus  of  Sind  are,  for  the  greater  part,  either  Amils, 
that  is,  candidates  for  the  Government  Service,  or  Banyans, 
the  traders  or  shopkeepers.  With  the  former  the  alphabet 
had  great  success  ; with  the  latter  it  produced,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  no  fruits  whatever  : it  was  a dead  letter  for  all 
commercial  purposes.  But  so  far  from  Hindii-Sindi  being 
put  aside,  a question  was  next  raised  whether  the  measure 
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successfully  introduced  into  the  Punjab  of  employing 
Devanagari  to  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  Khyasthi  character 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  sister  province.  To  this  it 
was  rephed — 

1.  That  the  Mussulman  would  never  be  brought  to  write 
the  proposed  Hindu-Sindi  character,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
established  alphabet,  nor  would  the  trading  Hindu  readily 
desert  the  character  in  which  his  fathers  and  forefathers  had 
ever  kept  their  accounts.  Hot  an  instance  could  be  recalled 
of  a Mahomedan  using  or  imderstanding  Giirumukki  or 
Khudabadi.  And  to  establish  the  Arabic  letters  and  punc- 
tuation for  entries  in  a native  wdi  or  rozndmcheh  would  be  a 
measure  productive  of  endless  confusion. 

2.  It  was  proposed,  however,  to  introduce,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  laid  down  for  provincial  schools,  a Hindu-Sindi 
alphabet  in  addition  to  the  Arabic  or  Mussulman  Sindi 
alphabet  now  used  in  official  records.  This  would  not  alter 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  latter  had  become  the  acknow- 
ledged character  of  the  province,  but  would  merely  furnish 
material  for  a new  branch  of  study,  required  almost  solely  for 
a mercantile  communitj''. 

Ho  further  objection  having  been  offered  to  its  progress, 
and  time  having  done  its  preliminary  part,  the  resuscitation 
of  Arabic-Sindi  may  now  be  considered  a fait  accompli.  The 
staple  having  thus  been  strengthened,  let  us  now  see  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  manufacture. 

I have  not  a list  at  hand  of  the  numerous  educational  works, 
chiefly  of  an  elementary  character,  which  have  been  published 
at  the  Sind  Lithographic  Press.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
whole  set  was  presented  by  me,  through  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, to  the  International  Exhibition,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
still  available  for  inspection.  In  the  wish  to  give  them  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  their 
nationality,  the  fault  was  committed  of  clothing  them  in 
Hyderabad  embroidered  cloth.  For  this  the  blame  rests  upon 
myself.  The  result  has  unfortunately  been  that  an  offering 
intended  as  a specimen  of  educational  advancement  in  one  of 
om’  comparatively  new  territorial  acquisitions,  has  been  con- 
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verted  into  a specimen  of  manual  dexterity,  and  the  shell 
exhibited  to  the  prejudice  of  its  contents. 

Among  these  specimens  was  a small  pamphlet  containing  a 
Sindi  Poem,  entitled  Stiswi  and  Punhu.  It  was  one  of  a 
series  which  I had  hoped  to  have  collected  as  contributions  to 
the  Educational  Library  in  Sind,  a measure  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay ; but  experience 
soon  proved  to  me  that,  to  get  a worthy  record  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  literature,  more  time  and  labour  would  be  requisite 
than  were  ordinarily  at  my  disposal.  The  case  of  Saswi  and 
Punhu  may  be  cited  as  one  illustrative  of  all  these  legends 
and  romances,  among  which  it  stands  first  in  popularity. 
Unless  where  one  manuscript  had  been  transcribed  from  an- 
other manuscript,  or  prepared  in  duplicate,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  two  copies  exactly  alike.  The  story  had 
hitherto  existed  solely  in  the  memory  of  the  minstrels,  or  in 
single  copies  obtained  at  different  times  by  different  persons. 
Like  the  Sindi  language  itself,  spoken  by  many,  written  by 
few,  and  without  a common  character  acknowledged  by  any, 
so  was  the  traditionary  poem.  It  was  recited  by  many,  seldom 
criticised,  and  no  set  version  recognised.  Not  improbably, 
the  story  was  a mere  theme,  and  the  more  the  narrator  could 
vary  his  words  from  recital  to  recital,  the  greater  to  his  pro- 
fessional credit.  He  was  not  an  improvvimtore,  but  a player  of 
variations  : although  an  improwisazione  is  not  rare  in  the  East. 
The  Charans  or  religious  bards  of  the  desert  S.E.  of  Sind, 
bordering  on  Cutch  and  Joudhpoor,  are  remarkable  instances 
in  point. 

The  present  copy  of  Saswi  and  Pimhii  was  obtained  by  the 
agency  of  two  intelligent  natives  in  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  Sind  during  a recent  cold  weather  tour  through- 
out that  province.  Two  papers  were  written  down  from  two 
recitations,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  the  results 
collated.  In  rendering  the  tale  into  English  metre  of  not 
unfamiliar  nine  feet  measure,  I must  disclaim  any  more 
ambition  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  rhythm 
and  convey  some  ^notion  of  the  character,  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  original ; making  the  version  use- 
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ful,  if  need  be,  to  the  student  of  Sindi.  Here  and  there  I 
have  been  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
verse,  but  not,  I hope,  to  that  extent  to  nullify  the  last-named 
object.  Captain  Richard  Burton,  H.M.  Consul  at  Fernando 
Po,  an  officer  whose  extraordinary  talents  as  a linguist  and 
an  explorer  present  a combination  of  which  we  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  a parallel  in  the  present  day,  has  detailed  the 
argument  so  skilfully  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  History  of 
Sind  (I  wish  he  had  called  it  “Sind  and  its  Inhabitants”), 
that  a very  few  words  will  suffice  to  sketch  it  at  second  hand. 

S;iswi  was  the  daughter  of  a Brahmin  of  Thatta.  At  her 
birth,  it  was  foretold  by  the  astrologers  that  she  would  forsake 
the  religion  of  her  fathers.  This  prediction  so  terrified  the 
parents  that  they  placed  the  infant  in  a coffer,  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  waters  of  the  Indus.  She  was  found  by 
a washerman,  taken  to  the  town  of  Bhambora,  and  brought 
up  there. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Punhii  Khan,  a young  Beliich 
chief  of  Mekran,  heard  of  the  charms  of  the  foundling, 
then  verging  on  womanhood,  obtained  access  to  her  house 
in  disguise,  wooed,  won,  and  married  her.  His  indignant 
father.  Jam  Ari,  of  Kedje,  hearing  of  the  match,  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  carried  forcibly  back  to  his  home.  Saswi, 
wild  at  the  separation,  started  off  on  foot  in  quest  of  her 
lord.  On  her  journey,  after  various  mishaps,  she  came  in  the 
way  of  a hiU  barbarian,  who  attempted  to  gain  possession  of 
her.  She  prayed  for  relief,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  up 
in  the  earth  ! 

A similar  fate  awaited  Punhii,  who  soon  after  arrived  at 
the  same  spot,  like  Romeo,  found  his  Juliet  departed,  and 
courted  death  as  the  only  remedy  for  his  woe. 

The  story  of  Mahomed  Cassim’s  invasion  is  too  well  known 
to  readers  of  Asiatic  annals  to  need  repetition  even  in  abstract. 
It  is  only  now  further  alluded  to,  because  it  is  popularly  con- 
sidered the  conquest  of  Sind,  when,  in  reality,  it  must  rather 
have  been  the  overwhelming  irruption  of  Mahomed  of  Ghizni 
which  subjugated  the  province.  The  immediate  successors  of 
Mahomed  Cassim  effected  but  a partial  occupation.  Let  it  be 
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granted  that  the  Arabs  colonized,  and  changed  much  of  the 
old-established  order  of  things.  They  shivered  the  Pagan 
staff,  as  at  Dewul,  and  ridiculed  the  idol  worship,  as  at 
Alore  ; but  the  huge  Sanscrit  tree  had  its  thousand  rami- 
fications, and  these  were  not  to  be  uprooted  by  a comparative 
handful  of  adventurers.  As  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
country  and  peo^e  invaded,  so  with  their  language.  Intole- 
ration and  forcible  conversion  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  broken  stick  and  trampled  image  may  be  likened  to  the 
•written  character  or  outward  symbol.  As  the  mosque  and 
minaret  were  founded  amid  the  subverted  temples  and  shi-ines 
of  Indian  mytholog}’",  so  was  the  stately  letter  of  the  Koran 
driven  into  the  many-phased  Indian  alphabet.  Hence  the 
old  manuscript  language,  Avhose  renewal  under  the  name  of 
Arabic-Sindi  has  been  described. 

That  Kedje  Mekran,  the  neighbouring  country  to  Sind, 
was  ruled  by  a chief  designated  “ Jam,”  proves  the  power  of 
the  Semmas  to  the  westward,  two  centui’ies  before  they  became 
the  sovereigns  of  Sind  itself.  Usually  considered  a race  of 
Rajputs,  their  descendants  are  now  traceable  in  the  Jharejas 
of  Cuteh,  and  the  Sind  Semmas  and  Jokyas  of  the  present 
day — the  first  adhering  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors,  the 
second  so  bigoted  to  Mahomedanism  as  to  I'eject  wholly  the 
truth  of  their  Hindu  origin.  But  there  is  e’V’idence  to  make 
the  Judgals  or  Zudgals  of  Sus  Bey  la  Semmas  also ; and  we 
find  this  large  section  still  exercising  a quasi  independent 
authority  not  only  over  240  miles  of  coast  from  Kurrachee 
westward,  but  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Muscat  Imam’s  territory  of  Chinbiir,  namely,  between  the 
meridians  60°  40',  and  61°  40'  E.  Ion.  In  Kurrachee,  the 
Jokyas  are  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil ; and  eastward 
in  Cutch  the  Jhtirejas  are  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  title 
of  Jam,  which  was  probably  assumed  by  the  first  Semraa 
converts  to  Mahomedanism,  from  their  supposed  ancestor 
Jamshid,  was  peculiar  to  the  Thattah  sovereigns  of  Lower 
Sind  in  the  fom-teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  it  is  now 
hereditary  ■with  the  chief  of  the  Jokyas  and  the  rider  of 
Beyla.  The  facts  afford  matter  of  much  interesting  inquiry 
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to  the  ethnologist — an  inquiry  which  has  yet  to  be  carried  to 
satisfactory  results. 

But  though  history  and  chronology  may  not  derive  valuable 
aid  from  om*  poem,  it  has  merits  of  its  own  more  akin  to  those 
which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  a popular  Oriental 
legend  thought  worthy  of  revival.  Novelty  of  plot  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  a story  at  least  five  hundred  years  old, 
but  novelty  of  incident  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  wanting. 
The  adventures  of  the  young  Beluch  chief  Punhii  Khan, 
when,  disguised  as  a washerman,  he  finds  access  to  the  house 
of  Saswi’s  supposed  father,  himself  a washerman,  are  told 
with  piquancy  and  hmnour.  He  is  required  to  show  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  clumsily  hatters  the  clothes  to  pieces  against 
the  washing-stone  in  endeavouring  to  cleanse  them,  then  hits 
on  the  successful  device  of  quieting  the  owners  by  placing  a 
gold  coin  in  each  one’s  bundle.  I greatly  regret  the  incom- 
pleteness as  well  as  prolixity  in  the  version  which  I have 
procured ; and  I say  this  the  more  strongly  because  the 
extracts  given  in  Captain  Burton’s  work  on  Sind  lead  me  to 
believe  that  he  must  have  obtained  a better  one.  Not  that  I 
grudge  him  the  triumph  due  to  his  own  perseverance  and 
discrimination ; but  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  genius  of  the 
Sindi  bard  has  deteriorated  from  want  of  practice  and  encou- 
ragement under  British  occupation.  My  Munshi  appro- 
priated, at  my  own  suggestion,  two  of  the  extracts,  and  these 
two  will  be  found,  in  stanzas  65  and  74  of  the  lithographed 
poem  Arahicized  from  Captain  Burton’s  Eomanized  Siiidi. 
It  shoidd  be  noted,  however,  that  Captain  Burton,  speaking 
of  the  translations  and  specimens  of  the  tales  and  songs  most 
admired  by  Sindis,  which  he  presents  to  the  public,  explains 
that  his  MS.  is  a small  one  of  about  thirty  pages,  in  Sindi 
and  Persian  both.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  could  not 
have  possessed  complete  copies  of  each  poem ; and  this  im- 
pression is  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Saswi  and  Punhii,  by  the 
statement  that  his  poet  plunges  in  medias  res,  neglecting  his 
prolegomena.  Now  my  poet,  though  less  eloquent  than  Cap- 
tain Burton’s,  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his  subject. 

Another  version  of  Saswi  and  Punhii  was  obtained  some 
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four  or  five  years  ago  by  Dr,  Trumpp,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Had  this  erudite  gentleman  given  to  the 
world  his  collection  of  Sindi  Poems,  the  present  attempt 
would  have  been  superfluous.  But  I am  apprehensive  that, 
if  they  do  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  in  a guise  foreign  to 
that  approved  by  Government.  Dr.  Trumpp  objects  to  the 
Arabic- Sindi  character,  upon  philological  principles,  and  pre- 
fers the  Urdu,  which,  he  contends,  can  be  rendered  equally 
applicable  to  the  expression  of  Sindi  sounds.  Without 
recording  an  unsustained  opinion  on  this  point,  I cannot 
but  hope  that  the  missionaries  will  adopt  the  Government 
letter.  A point  of  philology  is  surely  not  so  important  to 
their  great  objects  as  the  use  of  a character  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  province  by  all  educated  Sindis,  except 
the  strictly  mercantile  class,  who  steadily  refuse  to  receive 
any  character  but  their  own.  Without  fighting  the  philo- 
logical battle,  I may  confidently  assert  that  the  Arabic-Sindi 
is  so  understood,  is  day  by  day  becoming  more  firmly  rooted, 
and  that  the  TJrdu-Sindi  is  comparatively  illegible  to  natives, 
even  in  Dr.  Trumpp’s  admirably  clear  type.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  revert  to  my  starting-point,  it  is  deferen- 
tially submitted  that  a collection  of  all  original,  semi- original, 
and  popular  traditional  literature  in  Sind,  in  the  revived  and 
recognised  character,  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  student 
of  the  Sindi  language,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  province 
itself,  than  educational  translations,  however  well  executed 
and  useful.  But  early  measures  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
these  traditions,  for  they  are  liable  to  deterioration  under  the 
Influence  of  Western  civilisation.  It  is  not  intended  that 
education  should  relax  a jot,  or  make  way  for  these  revivals  ; 
only  that  it  should  not  throw  them  into  too  cold  a shadow, 
when  sunlight  is  required.^ 

' Since  writing  the  above,  I learn  that  Government  sanction  has  been  given 
to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Trumpp’s  valuable  Sindi  collections.  Had  these 
appeared  before  the  results  above  noted  had  been  obtained,  my  humble  advo- 
cacy would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  offered  on  behalf  of  the  “ Arabic- 
Sindi.”  As  it  is,  I see  no  cause  to  modify  the  opinion  recorded.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  people  themselves  should  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
alphabet,  and  wiU,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to  confirm  or  modify  the  choice  hereto- 
fore made. 
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To  conclude.  A recent  exploration  on  the  Mekran  coast 
caused  me  to  make  inquiries  on  the  scenery  of  the  little 
drama  of  Saswi  and  Punhu.  By  one  I was  informed  that 
the  lovers’  resting  place  is  in  the  “Pubbuni”  pass  of  the 
hills  dividing  Sind  from  Beyla ; by  another  that  it  is  at 
Mount  Phir,  some  miles  to  the  westward.  The  former  notion 
is  that  commonly  received.  The  pass  is  now  little  frequented, 
owing  to  its  many  difficulties,  and  the  vicinity,  both  north 
and  south,  of  simple  routes.  The  legend  seems  just  as  well 
known  in  Beyla  as  in  Sind. 
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Art.  IV. — On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Financial,  and 
Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  B.  Power,  Esq. 

[Read  21st  December,  1863.] 

The  following  brief  remarks  on  tlie  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Statistics  of  Ceylon,  past  and  present,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  of  the  Ro3^al  Asiatic  Society. 

First.  In  respect  to  the  present  great  staple  of  the  colon3^ 
In  1809,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Local  Government 
under  the  Dutch  regime,  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  island, 
both  for  consumption  and  export,  was  about  250,000  lbs. 
From  that  period  the  production  continued  steadily  to  in- 
crease ; but  it  was  in  1836,  when  the  equalization  in  Eng- 
land of  the  duty  on  East  and  "West  India  Coffee  took  place, 
that  European  capital  and  skill  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
that  to  a large  extent,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
berry.  Prior  to  the  equalization  of  the  duties,  the  import 
dutj^  on  Cejdon  coffee  in  England  had  been  dd.  per  lb.  In 
1836  the  dut}'  was  reduced  to  3<^.  per  lb.,  or  28^.  per  cwt. ; 
and  as  the  demand  for  the  article  continued  undiminished, 
an  equal  rise  of  the  price  of  coffee  in  bond  simultaneously 
took  place,  the  price  to  the  consumer  remaining  much  as  be- 
fore, and  the  importer  reaping  the  benefit. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  since  the  jmar  1838, — 
(at  which  j^ear  the  interesting  statistical  information  anent 
Cej’lon,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  of  March,  1840, 
page  145,  ends), — is  as  follows : — 

Tear.  Quantity.  Year.  Quantity. 


1839  ...  40,668  cwt, 

1840  ...  62,074  „ 

1841  ...  68,206  „ 


1842  ...  80,584  cwt. 

1843  ...  119,805  „ 

1844  ...  94,847  „ 
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Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

1845  .. 

. 133,957  cwt. 

1854  ... 

328,971  cwt. 

1846  .. 

. 178,603  „ 

1855  ... 

407,621 

1847  . 

. 173,892  „ 

1856  ... 

440,819 

1848  .. 

. 293,221  „ 

1857  ... 

602,266 

1849  .. 

. 280,010  „ 

1858  ... 

544,507 

1850  .. 

. 373,593  „ 

1859  ... 

589,778 

>> 

1851  .. 

. 278,473  „ 

1860  ... 

620,132 

jy 

1852  .. 

. 349,957  „ 

1861C.. 

632,449 

1853  .. 

. 372,379  „ 

An  export  duty  of  Is.  per  cwt.  is  levied  in  Ceylon. 

Coffee  land,  and  land  sold  for  coffee,  consists  of  462,254 
acres,  of  whicli,  probably,  132,000  acres  is  the  area  bearing 
coffee  at  present.  Land  for  coffee  cultivation  is  put  up  to 
public  competition  at  an  upset  price  of  £1  an  acre. 

Cinnamon. — In  the  paper  I have  already  alluded  to, — (Pro- 
ceedings of  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  March, 
1840,  page  145), — the  writer  enters  into  some  detail  in  reference 
to  the  then  state  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  trade ; and  I will  only 
therefore  remark  that  since  that  paper  was  written  aU  the 
Government  preserved  cinnamon  gardens  have  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  a portion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Colombo,  which  is  retained  by  Government,  and 
small  building  lots  from  which  are  exposed  at  public  sale 
from  time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  public  demand. 
The  onlj^  duty  on  cinnamon  exported  from  Ceylon  is  2^.  per 
bale  of  100  lbs.  net,  without  reference  to  quality.  There  is, 
I apprehend,  little  doubt  but  that  Ceylon  still  produces  the 
finest  cinnamon,  and  that  it  is  superior  in  flavour  to  both  the 
Malabar  and  Java  spice ; but  the  increasing  consumption  of 
both  the  latter  demonstrates  that  they  can  be  substituted  with 
effect  for  the  finer  bark  of  Ceylon.  The  preserved  gardens 
purchased  from  Government  by  private  individuals  are,  taken 
as  a whole,  in  excellent  condition.  Magnificent  samples  of 
cinnamon,  of  the  three  qualities,  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
International  Exhibition  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  David  Smith, 
of  Kaderane,  in  the  western  province  of  Ceylon. 

’ Declared  value,  £1,599,223. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  cinnamon  exported  from 
Ceylon  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1860  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

1838 

...  558,110  lbs. 

1850  .. 

. 733,781  lbs. 

1839 

...  398,198  „ 

1851  . 

. 644,857  „ 

1840 

...  596,592  „ 

1852  . 

. 508,491  „ 

1841 

...  389,373  „ 

1853  . 

. 427,666  „ 

1842 

...  317,919  „ 

1854  . 

. 956,280  „ 

1843 

...  121,145  „ 

1855  . 

. 784,284  „ 

1844 

...  662,704  „ 

1856  . 

. 877,547  „ 

1845 

...1,057,841  „ 

1857  . 

. 887,959  „ 

1846 

...  408,211  „ 

1858  . 

. 750,744  „ 

1847 

...  401,656  „ 

1859  . 

. 879,361  „ 

1848 

...  447,369  „ 

1860  . 

. 675,155  „ 

1849 

...  491,687  „ 

The  land  under  cinnamon  cultivation  is  about  14,400  acres. 
Cocoa-nut  Oil. — The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
article  of  export  illustrates  the  beneficial  results  of  the  action 
of  Government  in  a tropical  and  recent  agricultural  colony 
(for  prior  to  1830  Ceylon  could  only  be  regarded  as  a military 
post  of  importance),  up  to  a certain  point,  in  introducing  new 
articles  of  export. 

The  Local  Government  of  the  day  imported  a steam  engine 
from  England,  manufactured  the  oil  in  Colombo,  and  consigned 
it  to  London,  to  the  island  agent,  where  it  was  sold  and 
brought  to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  In  1831,  Governor 
Sir  It.  Wilmot  Horton  directed  that  the  account  sales  of  the 


oil  should  be  duly  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  with 
a note,  that  the  engine,  etc.,  were  for'  sale.  A highly  respect- 
able firm  purchased  the  engine,  etc.,  and  from  that  period 
commenced  the  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  by  private  individuals, 
which  has  reached  so  high  a figure  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  exported 
from  Ceylon  since  1838  up  to  1860,  both  years  inclusive. 


Year.  Quantity. 

1838  ...  638,677  galls. 

1839  ...  242,680  „ 

1840  ...  357,543  „ 


Year.  Quantity. 

1841  ...  475,742  galls. 

1842  ...  321,966  „ 

1843  ...  475,967  „ 
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Tear. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

1844 

...  726,206 

galls. 

1853 

...  749,028 

galls. 

1845 

...  443,301 

1854 

...1,033,974 

77 

1846 

...  282,186 

1855 

...1,059,272 

77 

1847 

...  123,981 

1856 

...1,046,326 

77 

1848 

...  197,851 

1857 

...  1,679,258 

79 

1849 

...  311,526 

79 

1858 

...  777,161 

77 

1850 

...  513,279 

ff 

1859 

...1,188,637 

77 

1851 

...  407,960 

)> 

1860 

...1,549,088 

77 

1852 

...  443,699 

79 

The  export  duty  levied  in  Ceylon  is  1\d.  per  cwt. 

56,000  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  for  cocoa-nut  cultiva- 
tion. The  present  area  of  land  under  cocoa-nut  cultivation 
is,  probably,  about  129,000  acres. 

Rice. — About  400,000  acres  of  land  is  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion, perhaps  more ; but  the  island  does  not  yield,  by  any 
means,  the  quantity  required  by  its  inhabitants  and  immi- 
grants, and  is  a large  importer  from  Continental  India,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  good  effects  of  recent 
local  legislation,  enforcing  former  native  customs,  in  regard 
to  the  irrigation  of  rice  fields,  will  become  manifest,  by  a 
larger  area  of  land  being  under  rice  cultivation  than  is  at 
present  the  case. 

Cotton. — There  are  no  cotton  estates  in  the  island : a por- 
tion of  the  samples  of  cotton  sent  to  the  late  International 
Exhibition  were  from  small  patches  of  land  in  which  cotton 
had  been  sown  by  European  gentlemen  as  an  experiment ; the 
remainder  of  the  samples  sent  were  grown  by  the  natives  on 
their  cheynes,  or  high  and  dry  lands.  Mr.  Wanklyn,  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  valued  the  samples  sent  as  fol- 
lows : — No.  1.  Like  good  strong  New  Orleans,  worth  from 
12c?.  to  13c?.  per  lb.  No.  2.  Not  good  colour,  but  strong, 
worth  12c?.  per  lb.  No.  3.  Short,  weak,  and  coarse,  worth 
from  10c?.  to  11c?.  per  lb. 

The  cotton,  which  I perceive  has  been  lately  reported  in  a 
printed  paper  as  being  the  produce  of  Ceylon,  was  grown  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  was  only  reshipped  from  Ceylon. 
A considerable  quantity  of  native  cotton  was,  doubtless,  pro- 
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duced  many  years  ago,  and  was  manufactured  into  native 
cloth  in  the  island,  but  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
exported.  Small  quantities  of  cotton  are  still  produced  in  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  north-west  provinces,  and  are  manu- 
factured into  cloths.  The  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
of  late  years  from  England  has  led  to  a considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  and  the  quantity  of 
native  cotton  sold  is  so  small  that  no  fixed  price  can  he  named 
as  its  local  market  value. 

I am,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  a few  cotton  estates  were 
opened  under  European  superintendence,  in  suitable  localities, 
and  if  prices  maintain  anything  like  the  present  standard,  the 
natives  would  cultivate  cotton  to  a far  greater  extent  than 
they  do  at  present ; this  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  native 
coffee  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon,  with  the  ready  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  is  prepared  to  afford 
due  encouragement  to  persons  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
embark  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  At  present  there  exists 
no  actual  want  of  labour  in  the  colony  for  estate  purposes, 
drawn  from  the  continent  of  India ; but,  individually,  I hold 
the  opinion  that  Chinese  labour  would  answer  the  best  for 
cotton  cvdtivation  in  Ceylon.  I mean  purely  agricultural 
labourers,  drawn  from  the  densely-populated  provinces  north 
of  Shanghai.  Considering  their  strength,  capacity  for  work, 
and  this  latter  of  a continuous  character,  Chinese  would  not 
be  found  expensive,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  adapted,  as 
I have  already  mentioned,  for  employment  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton.  Chinese,  both  male  and  female,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  into  British  Guiana  for  sugar  culti- 
vation. 

The  large  works  of  a reproductive  character  which  are 
being  carried  on  in  Continental  India  by  Government  and 
private  agency,  it  is  apprehended  will,  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
turb more  or  less  the  supply  of  labour  in  Ceylon  drawn  from 
India.^ 

' There  are,  it  is  supposed,  upwards  of  146,000  immigrants  employed  in  Ceylon, 
chiefly  on  the  coffee  estates.  The  rate  of  pay  varies  from  7d.  to  9d.  a day  for  an 
able-bodied  man. 
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Financial  Position  of  the  Colony. — The  revenue  of  Ceylon 
(1861)  was  £751,997 ; the  expenditure  (1861)  amounted  to 
£654,989.  The  only  public  debt  is  £100,000,  which  was 
raised  to  pay  off  the  old  Ceylon  railway,  and  payable  in 
1868.  A further  sum  of  £250,000,  being  the  first  instal- 
ment of  £1,000,000,  which  her  Majesty’s  Government  have 
sanctioned  being  raised,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  railway 
purposes  within  the  island,  has  just  been  borrowed : a high 
rate  of  premium  having  been  given  by  the  applicants,  the 
debt  is  redeemable  within  fifteen  years.  The  export  duties 
levied  in  the  island  have  been  reimposed,  to  meet  the  interest 
of  the  loan,  and  their  amount  is  kept  distinct  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  colony. 

At  present  the  colony  pays  £100,536  towards  its  military 
expenditure ; and,  from  the  statement  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March  last,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  call  upon  the  colony  to  contribute 
a further  sum  for  military  establishments.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
when  this  additional  charge  is  imposed,  the  required  steps 
will  be  taken  to  reduce  the  heavy  and,  what  I have  heard 
admitted  by  military  men  of  experience,  unnecessary  charges 
for  the  island  military  staff,  and  to  place  the  whole  military 
expenditure  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government,  who, 
while  acting  with  due  liberality  to  her  Majesty’s  troops, 
would  prime  all  unnecessary  charges.  The  present  military 
force  consists  only  of  one  European  regiment,  one  Malay  rifle 
regiment,  and  a few  Eoyal  Artillerymen,  while  nearly  the 
same  staff  is  retained  as  when  the  military  force  in  the  colony 
consisted  of  four  European  regiments,  and  more  native  troops. 
A major-general  and  staff,  with  an  adjutant-general,  and 
quartermaster- general,  etc.,  can  surely  not  be  requiAd  with 
a force  of  only  two  regiments ; the  senior  colonel  in  the 
island  could  command  these  few  troops,  and  a considerable 
and  legitimate  saving  would  follow.  Again,  the  charges 
involved  in  keeping  up  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  are 
considerable.  To  man  effectively  the  very  extensive  forti- 
fications of  Colombo  alone,  would  require  probably  treble  the 
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whole  existing  military  force  in  the  island ! If  authority 
were  given  to  the  Local  Government  to  remove  the  present 
fortifications,  substituting  in  their  stead  one  or  more  bat- 
teries, to  be  mounted  with  Armstrong  guns,  such  guns,  as 
the  shore  is  very  rocky,  with  a high  surf,  might  be  expected 
to  do  good  service  against  a hostile  squadron ; while  the  sale 
of  the  site  and  debris  of  the  existing  huge  fortifications  of 
Colombo — constructed  by  the  Dutch,  doubtless  to  protect 
themselves  from  an  internal  enemy,  the  Kandyans  being 
then  an  independent  nation — would  yield  a considerable  sum 
to  the  local  treasury,  and  their  removal  would  add  much  to 
the  salubrity  of  Colombo,  and  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  its  greatly  increasing  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  Trincomalee,  I would 
submit  that  the  cost  of  their  repair,  etc.,  should  be  viewed  as 
an  Imperial  question,  as  they  are  required  for  the  safety  of 
her  Majesty’s  dockyard,  and  other  naval  establishments  at 
that  magnificent  port  (one  of  Lord  Nelson’s  principal  har- 
bours of  the  world).  Many  years  ago,  it  was  recommended 
by  the  then  Governor  of  Ceylon,  Sir  R.  AYilmot  Horton,  and 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  Sir  John 
Gore,  that  Trincomalee  should  be  garrisoned  by  marines,  to 
be  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  bj'  marines  of  the  men-of-war 
on  the  station  : this  plan  is,  I would  submit,  worthy  of  present 
consideration.  In  regard  to  the  harbour  on  the  south  of  the 
island,  called  Point  de  Galle,  towards  the  close  of  last  year  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  signed 
“ A Bengalee,”  stating  that  enormous  sums  have  been  spent 
by  the  Local  Government  on  this  harbour.  To  my  personal 
knowledge,  this  is  a complete  error ; and  it  may  be  conve- 
nient if  I mention  the  correct  state  of  the  case.  It  would 
appear,,  from  Parliamentary  papers  that  have  been  lately 
printed,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  Galle  harbour,  that 
the  subject  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
being  prepared,  if  the  Treasury  concur  in  his  Grace’s  views, 
to  propose  to  the  local  legislature  a vote  for  an  outlay  not 
exceeding  £25,000  for  the  improvement  of  Galle  harbour, 
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the  amount  to  be  raised  by  loan,  and  to  be  repaid  by  addi- 
tional tonnage  dues.  The  Governor  has  strongly  pressed  the 
subject  on  the  attention  of  the  home  authorities.  His  Excel- 
lency states  in  bis  pubKshed  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, that  the  addition  of  a safe  and  commodious  harbour 
only  is  needed  to  make  Galle  the  most  important  port  in  the 
Indian  Seas.  In  the  letter  above  alluded  to  of  “ Bengalee,” 
I gather  that,  while  he  takes  a couleur  de  rose  view  of  Bey- 
pore,  as  a port  of  call  in  preference  to  Galle,  he  still  admits 
that  it  is  exposed  to  a heavy  surf,  although  not  so  bad  as  that 
experienced  at  Madras. 

As  I am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  Ceylon  is  far  more  salubrious  than  the  continent  of 
India,  so  much  so,  that  several  of  the  home  life  assixrance 
companies  (no  mean  authorities)  have  reduced  the  extra 
premia  on  the  lives  of  residents  in  that  colony ; — looking  at 
the  admirable  roads,  far  better  than  those  on  the  neighbour- 
ing continent,  indeed,  as  good  as  any  in  Europe,  w’hich  con- 
nect the  temperate  climate  of  the  interior  with  the  sea  coast ; 
looking  also  at  the  railroad  between  Colombo  and  Kandy, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and  at  the  electric  telegraph 
connecting  Ceylon  with  all  India, — the  proposition  submitted 
some  years  ago  by  a former  governor  of  Ceylon  (Sir.  R. 
’W’ilmot  Horton)  to  the  Home  Government  of  the  day,  i.e., 
that  from  the  known  salubrity  of  Ceylon,  especially  that  part 
which  is  known  as  the  Mountain  Zone  (Kandy  and  Kewera 
Ellia,  the  latter  station  being  about  6,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  a very  low  range  of  the  thermometer), 
the  island  would  serve  as  an  admirable  depot  for  two  or  three 
European  regiments  for  the  Indian  establishment,  to  be  main- 
tained, of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
ready  to  move  down  at  any  moment  to  the  seaports  of  Co- 
lombo or  Galle,  the  latter  being  the  great  “port  of  call”  for 
all  steamers  in  the  eastern  seas, — is  well  worthy  the  present 
consideration  of  the  proper  authorities.  I may  venture  to 
add,  that,  putting  aside  the  great  advance  in  prosperity  of 
Ceylon,  its  geographical  position,  its  truly  magnificent  har- 
bour of  Trincomalee,  and  the  inoffensive  and  loyal  character 

VOL.  I. — [new  series.] 
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of  its  population, — the  latter  fairly  tested  by  a former  governor 
(Sir  H.  Gr.  Ward)  being  able  to  dispense  with  nearly  all  the 
European  troops  in  the  island,  and  to  send  them  to  Bengal 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  disturbances — Ceylon  may 
fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  keys  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Again,  as  it  is  stated  in  a most  interesting  article 
in  a late  number  of  the  Friend  of  India,  beaded  “ The  Sole 
Military  Highway  to  India,”  at  Ceylon  all  the  invalids 
of  our  force  in  the  East  might  be  periodically  collected  and 
despatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  time  to  time,  a course 
which  would  save  many  valuable  lives,  representing  so  much 
money,  to  the  army. 

As  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  with  much  truth,  stated  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  proposal  of  annexing  Ceylon 
to  Continental  India  has  caused  alarm  in  the  colony,  and 
justly  so.  Ceylon  has  hitherto  been  foremost  in  the  East,  as 
regards  liberality  and  progress, — she  has  had  for  many  years 
an  open  council,  and  welcomed  the  arrival  of  European  plan- 
ters to  develope  her  resources,  and  thereby  benefit  aU  classes. 
After  years  of  close  monopoly,  the  Government  of  British 
India  is  following,  in  many  particulars,  the  example  of 
Ceylon ; and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  hand  over  this  now 
flourishing  colony  to  be  a mere  “apanage”  of  the  huge 
Indian  Empire ; its  vital  interests  to  be,  possibly,  neglected, 
amidst  the  more  absorbing  demands  of  Continental  India. 
The  native  inhabitants  and  European  colonists  have  reason  to 
be  contented  with  the  rule  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the. 
Colonies,  and  have  no  wish  for  a change  of  home  masters. 
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Art.  V. — Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony 
and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[Read  18tli  January,  1864.] 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  my  Sanskrit  Texts  I have  col- 
lected the  principal  passages  of  the  Vedic  Hymns  which  refer 
to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  characters  of  the 
gods  Hiranyagarhha,  Visvakarman,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  and  the 
goddess  Ambika ; and  have  compared  the  representations 
there  given  of  these  deities  with  the  later  stories  and  specu- 
lations on  the  same  subjects  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Brahmanas,  and  in  the  mythological  poems  of  a more  modern 
date.  In  the  course  of  these  researches,  I have  also  intro- 
duced occasional  notices  of  some  of  the  other  Vedic  deities, 
such  as  Aditi,  Indra,  Varuna,  etc. 

In  the  present  and  some  following  papers,  I propose  to 
give  a further  account  of  the  cosmogony,  mythology,  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  Big  Veda,^  and  to  compare  these  occa- 
sionally with  the  corresponding  conceptions  of  the  early 
Greeks. 

To  a simple  mind  reflecting,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
on  the  origin  of  all  things,  various  solutions  of  the  mystery 
might  naturally  present  themselves.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
duction of  the  existing  universe  would  he  ascribed  to  physi- 
cal, and  at  other  times  to  spiritual,  powers.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  various  changes  which  are  constantly  in  progress 

1 This  subject  has  been  already  treated  by  Professor  Roth  in  his  dissertation  on 
“The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  races,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  vi.  67  ff. ; by  the  same  ■writer,  and  by  Professor  Whitney  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  291  ff.,  and  331  ff. ; by  Professor  Roth  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vii.  607  ff. ; by  Professor  Max  Miiller 
in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  and  in  his  History  of  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  531  ff. ; 
by  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  three  vols.  of  his  translation  of  the 
Rig  Veda ; by  M.  Langlois  in  his  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Rig 
Veda ; by  Professor  Weber,  and  by  Drs.  Kuhn  and  Biihler,  etc.  etc. 
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in  all  the  departments  of  nature  might  have  suggested  the 
notion  of  the  world  having  gradually  arisen  out  of  nothing, 
or  out  of  a pre-existing  chaos.  Such  an  idea  of  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  all  things  out  of  a primeval  principle,  or  out  of  un- 
developed matter,  called  Prakrti,  became  at  a later  period  the 
foundation  of  the  SStikhya  philosophy.  Again,  the  mode  in 
which,  in  the  early  morning,  light  emerges  slowly  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  objects  previously  undistinguishable  assume  by  degrees 
a distinct  form  and  colour,  might  easily  have  led  to  the  con- 
cejAion  of  night  being  the  origin  of  all  things.  And,  in  fact, 
this  idea  of  the  universe  having  sprung  out  of  darkness  and 
chaos  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  R.  V. 
(x.  129).  On  the  other  hand,  our  daily  experience  loads 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  thing  which  exists  must  have 
had  a maker,  and  the  great  majority  of  men  are  impelled 
by  a natural  mstinct  to  create  other  beings  after  their  own 
image,  but  endowed  with  superior  powers,  to  whose  conscious 
agency,  rather  than  to  the  working  of  a blind  necessitj',  they 
are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  production  of  the  world.  In  this 
stage  of  thought,  however,  before  the  mind  had  risen  to  the 
conception  of  one  supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things, 
the  difierent  departments  of  nature  were  apportioned  be- 
tween different  gods,  each  of  whom  was  imagined  to  preside 
over  his  own  especial  domain.  Rut  these  domains  were 
imperfectly  defined ; one  was  confused  with  another,  and 
might  thus  be  subject,  in  part,  to  the  rule  of  more  than  one 
deity ; or,  according  to  the  diverse  relations  or  aspects  in 
which  they  were  regarded,  these  several  provinces  of  the 
creation  might  be  subdivided  among  distinct  divinities,  or 
varying  forms  of  the  same  divinity.  These  remarks  might 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from  the  Vedic 
mythology.  In  considering  the  literary  productions  of  this 
same  period,  we  further  find  that  as  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  was  but  imperfectly  conceived,  and 
that,  although,  in  some  cases,  the  distinction  between  any 
particular  province  of  nature  and  the  deity  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  it  was  clearly  discerned,  yet  in  other  cases  the 
two  things  were  confounded,  and  the  same  visible  object  was 
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at  diflferent  times  regarded  in  different  lights,  as  being  either 
a portion  of  the  inanimate  universe,  or  an  animated  being. 
Thus,  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the  earth, 
are  looked  upon  sometimes  as  natural  objects  governed  by  par- 
ticular gods,  and  sometimes  as  themselves  gods  who  generate 
and  control  other  beings. 

The  varieties  and  discrepancies  which  are  in  this  way 
incident  to  all  nature- worship,  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Yedic 
mythology,  augmented  by  the  number  of  the  poets  by  whom 
it  was  created,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinued in  process  of  formation. 

The  Rig  Veda  consists  of  more  than  a thousand  hymns, 
composed  by  successive  generations  of  poets  during  a period 
of  many  centuries.  In  these  songs  the  authors  gave  expres- 
sion not  only  to  the  notions  of  the  supernatural  world  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  but  also  to  their 
own  new  conceptions.  In  that  early  age  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  from  without ; 
and  in  a country  like  India,  where  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  often  of  the  most  striking  description,  such  spectators 
could  not  fail  to  be  overpowered  by  their  influence.  The 
creative  faculties  of  the  poets  were  thus  stimulated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  They  saw  everywhere  the  presence  and  agency 
of  divine  powers.  Day  and  night,  heaven  and  earth,  rain, 
sunshine,  all  the  parts  of  space,  and  all  the  elements,  were 
severally  governed  by  their  own  deities,  whose  characters 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  physical  operations  or  ap- 
pearances which  they  represented.  In  the  hymns  composed 
under  the  influence  of  any  grand  phenomena,  the  authors 
would  naturally  ascribe  a peculiar  or  exclusive  importance 
to  the  deities  by  whose  action  these  appeared  to  have  been 
produced.  Other  poets  might  attribute  the  same  natural 
appearances  to  the  agency  of  other  deities,  whose  greatness 
they  would  in  consequence  extol ; while  others  again  wordd 
adopt  in  preference  the  service  of  some  other  god  whose 
working  they  seemed  to  witness  in  some  other  domain. 
In  this  way,  while  the  same  traditional  divinities  were 
acknowledged  by  all,  the  power,  dignity,  and  functions 
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of  each  particular  god  might  be  diflPerently  estimated  by 
different  poets,  or  perhaps  by  the  same  poet,  according  to 
the  external  influences  by  which  he  was  inspired  on  each 
occasion.  And  it  might  even  happen  that  some  deity  who 
had  formerly  remained  obscure,  would,  by  the  genius  of  a new 
poet  devoted  to  his  worship,  be  brought  out  into  greater  pro- 
minence. In  such  circumstances  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  we 
find  one  particular  power  or  deity  in  one  place  put  above, 
and  in  another  place  subordinated  to,  some  other  god ; some- 
times regarded  as  the  creator,  and  sometimes  as  the  created. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  first  Vedic  divinities  to 
which  I shall  refer,  viz.,  Heaven  and  Earth. 

I.  Dyaus  and  PrthivI. 

In  addition  to  numerous  detached  verses  in  which  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Dyaus  and  Prthivi)  are  introduced  among  other 
divinities,  are  in\dted  to  attend  religious  rites,  and  sup- 
plicated for  different  blessings,  there  are  several  hymns 
(such  as  i.  159  ; i.  160  ; i.  185  ; iv.  56  ; vi.  70  ; and  vii.  53,) 
which  are  specially  devoted  to  their  honom’.  As  a specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addressed,  I subjoin  a transla- 
tion (very  imperfect,  I fear,)  of  the  159th  and  part  of  the 
160th  hymn  of  the  first  book  : — 

i.  159  (1).  “At  the  sacrifices  I worship  with  offerings 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  promoters  of  righteousness,  the  great, 
the  wise,  the  energetic,  who,  having  gods  for  their  offspring, 
thus  lavish,  with  the  gods,  the  choicest  blessings,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hymn. 

(2) .  “With  my  invocations  I celebrate  the  thought  of  the 
beneficent  Father,  and  that  mighty  sovereign  power  of  the 
Mother.  The  prolific  Parents  have  made  all  creatures,  and 
through  their  favours  (have  conferred)  wide  immortality  on 
their  offspring. 

(3) .  “ These  skilful  energetic  sons  (the  gods  ?)  destined  the 
great  Parents  for  the  first  adoration.  Through  the  support 
both  of  the  stationary  and  moving  world,  je  two  preserve 
fixed  the  position  of  your  unswerving  son  (the  sun  ?). 
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(4) .  “ These  wise  and  skilful  beings  (the  gods  ?)  have  cre- 
ated (?)  the  kindred  twins  sprung  from  the  same  womb,  and 
occupying  the  same  abode.  The  brilliant  sages  stretch  in 
the  sky  and  in  the  atmosphere  an  ever-renewed  web. 

(5) .  “That  desirable  wealth  we  to-day  ask  through  the 
energy  of  the  divine  Savitr : confer  on  us,  0 Heaven  and 
Earth,  through  your  good  will,  wealth  with  goods,  and 
hundreds  of  cows.” 

i.  160  (1).  “The  brilliant  god,  the  sun,  by  a fixed  ordinance, 
moves  between  these  two, — the  Heaven  and  Earth, — which 
are  auspicious  to  all,  regular  sustainers  of  the  sage  (the  sun?) 
of  the  firmament,  well-born,  the  two  hemispheres. 

(2).  “Widely  expanded,  vast,  unwearied,  the  Father  and 
the  Mother  preserve  all  creatures.  The  two  worlds  are  de- 
fiant, and,  as  it  were,  embodied,  when  the  Father  invested 
them  with  forms. 

******* 

(4) .  “He  was  the  most  skilful  of  the  skilful  gods  who  pro- 
duced these  two  worlds  which  are  auspicious  to  all,  who, 
desiring  to  create  an  excellent  work,  meted  out  these  regions 
and  sustained  them  by  undecaying  supports. 

(5) .  “Being  lauded,  may  the  mighty  Heaven  and  Earth 
bestow  on  us  great  renown  and  power,”  etc. 

In  the  hymns  Heaven  and  Earth  are  characterized  by  a 
profusion  of  epithets,  not  only  such  as  are  suggested  by  their 
various  physical  characteristics,  as  vastness,  breadth,  profun- 
dity, productiveness  (i.  160,  2 ; i.  185,  7 ; iv.  56,  3 ; vi.  70,  1, 
2) ; but  also  by  such  as  are  of  a moral  or  spiritual  nature,  as 
innocuous  or  beneficent,  promoters  of  righteousness,  omni- 
scient (i.  159,  1 f. ; i.  160,  1 ; iv.  56,  2 ; vi.  70,  6).  The 
two  together  are  styled  parents,  pitara  (as  in  i.  159,  2 ; iii. 
3,  11;  vii.  53,  2 ; x.  65,  8),  or  mdtard  (as  in  ix.  85,  12 ; x. 
1,  7 ; x.  35,  3 X.  64, 14).  In  other  passages  the  Heaven  is 
separately  styled  father,  and  the  Earth  mother®  (as  in  B.Y. 

^ Here  they  are  supplicated  to  preserve  the  worshipper  sinless.  In  R.V.  vi. 
17,  7,  they  are  called  mutard  yahvi  rtasya,  “the  great  parents  of  sacrifice.” 

* The  appellation  of  mother  is  naturally  applied  to  the  earth,  as  the  source 
irom  which  ell  vegetable  products  spring,  as  well  as  the  home  of  all  living  crea- 
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i.  89,  4 ; i.  90,  7 ; i.  159,  2 ; i.  160,  2 i.  185,  11 ; v.  42,. 
16  ; vi.  51,  5 vi.  70,  6 ; 72,  2).  But  they  are  regarded 

as  the  parents  not  only  of  men,  but  of  the  gods  also,  as 
appears  from  the  various  texts  where  they  are  designated  by 
the  epithet  devapiitre,  “having  gods  for  their  children”  (viz., 
in  i.  106,  3 ; i.  159,  1 ; i.  185,  4 iv.  56,  2 ; 'sd.  17,  7 ; vih 
53,  1 ; X.  11,  9).  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (in  vii.  97,  8) 
that  “ the  divine  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  parents  of  the  god, 
have  augmented  Brhaspati  by  their  power  (in  viii.  50,  2) 
that  they  “ have  fashioned  the  self- resplendent  and  prolific 
(Indra)  for  energy and  (in  x.  2,  7)  they  are  described  as 
having,  in  conjunction  with  the  waters,  and  with  Tvashtr, 
begotten  Agni.  And  in  various  passages  they  are  said  to 


tures.  This  is  remarked  by  Lucretius,  “ De  Rerum  Natura,”  in  these  lines, 
V.  793  ff. 

“ Nam  neque  de  caelo  cecidisse  animalia  possunt, 

Nec  terrestria  de  salsis  exisse  lacunis ; 

Linquitur  ut  merito  maternmn  nomen  adepta 
Terra  sit,  e terra  quoniam  sunt  cuncta  creata,"  etc. 

And  again,  Y.  821 

“ Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  matemum  nomen  adepta 
Terra  tenet  merito,  quoniam  genus  ipsa  creavit 
Ilumanum  atque  animal  prope  certo  tempore  fudit,”  etc. 

And,  in  Rlustration  of  the  idea  that  the  Heaven  is  the  father  of  all  things,  I may 
quote  his  words,  ii.  991  : — 

“ Denique  caelesti  sumus  omncs  semine  oriundi ; 

Omnibus  ille  idem  pater  est,  unde  alma  liquentis 
Umoris  guttas  mater  cum  terra  recepit. 

Feta  parit  nitidas  frnges  arbustaque  laeta 
Et  genus  humanum,”  etc. 

And  ii.  998  : — 

“ Qua  propter  merito  maternum  nomen  adepta  est. 

Cedit  item  retro  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante. 

In  terras,  et  quod  missumst  ex  a;theris  oris 
Id  rursum  cteli  rellatum  templa  receptant.” 

Sec  also  V.  799 : — 

“ Quo  minus  est  minim,  si  turn  sunt  plura  coorta 
Et  majora,  nova  tellure  atque  cethei'e  adulta,”  etc. 

My  attention  was  diawn  to  these  passages  by  finding  them  referred  to  in  Pro- 
fessor Sellar’s  “Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,”  pp.  236,  247,  and  276.  On  the 
same  subject  a recent  French  writer  remarks : “ Cent  mythologies  sont  fondees 
sur  le  manage  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre.” — “ Essais  de  Critique  Religieuse,”  par 
Albert  R^ville,  p.  383.  The  Greek  poets  also,  as  Hesiod  (0pp.  561),  iEschylus 
(Prom.  90 ; Septem  contra  Thebas,  16),  Euripides  (Hippol.  601)  speak  in  like 
manner  of  the  earth  being  the  universal  mother. 

1 The  words  of  the  original  here  are,  Byansh  pitah  Trthivi  Mutar  adhrug 
Agne  bhratar  Vasavo  mrlata  nah,  “Father  Heaven,  innoxious  mother  Earth, 
brother  Agni,  Vasus,  be  gracious  to  us.” 

^ In  verse  6 of  this  hymn  they  are  caT\.ed.janitrt,  “ the  parents.” 

3 In  iii.  63,  7,  and  iv.  2,  15,  the  Angirasas  are  said  to  be  divaspulruh,  sons  of 
Dyaus. 
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have  made  and  to  sustain  all  creatures  (as  in  i.  159,  2 ; i. 
160,  2 ; i.  185,  1),  and  even  to  support  “the  mighty  gods” 
(iii.  54,  8)} 

On  the  other  hand,  heaven  and  earth  are  spoken  of  in 
other  places  as  themselves  created.  Thus  it  is  said  (i.  160, 
4 ; iv.  56,  3),  that  he  who  produced  heaven  and  earth  must 
have  been  the  most  skilful  artizan  of  all  the  gods.®  Again, 
Indra  is  described  as  their  creator  (viii.  36,  4) ; as  having 
formed  (?)  them  (x.  29,  6) ; as  having  generated  from  his  own 
body  the  father  and  the  mother  (by  which  heaven  and  earth 
appear  to  be  intended,  x.  54,  3)  ; as  having  bestowed  them  on 
his  worshippers  (iii.  34,  8)  ; as  sustaining  and  upholding 
them  (iii.  32,  8 ; vi.  17,  7 ; x.  55,  1) ; as  grasping  them  in 
his  hand  (iii.  30,  5) ; as  stretching  them  out  like  a hide  (viii. 
6,  5).  The  same  deity  is  elsewhere  (vi.  30,  1)  said  to  tran- 
scend heaven  and  earth,  which  are  equal  to  only  a half  of  the 
god;®  and  they  are  further  represented  as  submitting  to  his 
power  (vi.  18,  15) ; as  following  him  as  a chariot  wheel  a 
horse  (viii.  6,  38) ; as  bowing  down  before  him  (i.  131,  1) 
as  trembling  from  fear  of  him  (iv.  17,  2;®  'vd.  17,  9;  ’\dii. 
86,  14)  ; as  being  disturbed  by  his  greatness  (\di.  23,  3)  ; as 
subject  to  his  dominion  (x.  89,  10).  The  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  also  ascribed  to  other  deities,  as  to  Soma  and 

* In  one  place  (vi.  50,  7),  the  -n-aters  are  spoken  of  as  mothers  (janitri)  of  all 
things  moveable  and  immoveable.  Compare  the  passages  from  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  in  my  former  article  in  this  Journal,  vol.  sx  , pp.  38  f. 

2 This  phrase  is,  perhaps,  primarily  meant  as  an  eulogy  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
by  expressing  that  he  must  have  been  a most  glorious  being  who  was  the  author  of 
so  glorious  a production  as  heaven  and  earth  (see  Sayana  on  E.V.,  i.  160,  4,  who 
says,  “ that  having  in  the  previous  verse  magnified  the  heaven  and  earth  by 
lauding  their  son  the  sim,  the  poet  now  magnifies  them  by  exalting  their  maker.”) 
But  it  also  appears  to  intimate  that,  in  the  idea  of  the  writer,  the  heaven  and 
earth  were,  after  all,  produced  by  some  greater  being.  In  iv.  17,  4,  it  is  simi- 
larly said  that  “ the  maker  of  Indra  was  a most  skilful  artist.” 

® In  viii.  59,  5,  it  is  said ; “ If,  Indra,  a hundred  heavens  and  a hundred 
earths  were  thine,  a thousand  suns  could  not  equal  thee,  thunderer,  nor  both 
worlds  thy  nature.” 

* Heaven  (Dyaus)  is  here  styled  asurah,  “the  divine,”  as  also  in  iii.  53,  7. 

® It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if,  according  to  the  fourth  verse  of  this 
hymn  (iv.  17,  4),  the  Heaven,  Lyaus,  was  the  father  of  Indra  (see  Professor  "Wil- 
son’s translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  151).  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be  : “ The  Heaven 
esteemed  that  thy  father  was  the  parent  of  a heroic  son : he  was  a most  skilful 
artist  who  made  Indra,  who  produced  the  celestial  thunderer,  unshaken,  as  the 
world  (cannot  be  shaken)  from  its  place.”  This  is  confirmed  by  verse  1,  which 
says  that  the  Heaven  acknowledged  Indra’s  power  ; and  by  verse  2,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  trembling  at  his  birth. 
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Pushan  (ii.  40,  1);  to  Soma  (ix.  90,  1;  ix.  98,  9)  to 
Dhatr  (x.  190,  3) ; to  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  9)  ; they  are 
declared  to  have  received  their  shape  from  Tvashtr,  though 
themselves  parents  (x.  110,  9)  ; to  have  sprung  respectively 
from  the  head  and  the  feet  of  Purusha  (x.  90,  14)  ; and  to 
he  sustained  or  supported  hy  Mitra  (iii.  59,  1),  hy  Savitr 
(iv.  53,  2 ; x.  149,  1),  hy  Yaruna  (vi.  70,  1 ; vii.  86,  1 ; 
viii.  42,  1),  hy  Indra  and  Soma  (vi.  72,  2),  hy  Soma  (ix.  87, 
2),  hy  Agni  (?  x.  31,  8),  and  hy  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  5). 
In  other  passages  we  encounter  various  speculations  about 
their  origin.  In  i.  185,  1,  the  perplexed  poet  asks,  “ Which 
of  these  two  was  the  first,^  and  which  the  last  ? How  have 
they  been  produced?  Sages,  who  knows?”  In  vii.  34,  2, 
the  waters  are  said  to  know  the  birthplace  of  heaven  and 
earth.  In  x.  31,  7,  the  Rishi  asks  : “ What  was  the  forest, 
what  was  the  tree,  from  which  they  fashioned  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  which  abide  undecaying  and  perpetual,  (whilst)  the 
days  and  former  dawns  have  disappeared?”  This  question  is 
repeated  in  x.  81,  4 and  in  the  same  hymn  (verses  2 and  3) 
the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  ascribed  to  the  sole  agency 
of  the  god  Visvakarman.^  In  x.  72,  which  will  be  referred 
to  further  on,  a different  accoimt  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  R.V.  x.  129,  1,  it  is  said  that  origin- 
ally there  was  “ nothing  either  non-existent  or  existent,  no 
atmosphere  or  sky  beyond and  in  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  2,  1 ff., 
it  is  declared,  that  “ formerl}’’  nothing  existed,  neither  heaven, 
nor  atmosphere,  nor  earth,”  and  their  formation  is  described: 
“ That,  being  non-existent,  thought  {piano  ’kuruta),  ‘ Let  me 
become,’  ” etc. 

It  is  a conception  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  oldest 
Indian,  mythology,  that  the  gods  were  sprung  from  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Ouranos  and  Gala).  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog. 
116  ff.).  Chaos  first  came  into  existence;  then  arose  “the 

1 The  two  worlds,  rodasi,  are  here  styled  devt,  “ divine,”  and  manavi,  “ de- 
scended from  Manu.” 

2 Sp.  Br.,  xiv.  1,  2,  10,  Jyatn  prthivt  bhutasya  prathama-j& ; “This  earth  is 
the  firsthom  of  created  things.” 

3 See  also  the  Taitt.  Br.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360,  where  the  answer  is  given,  “ Brahma 
was  the  forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree.” 

^ See  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  4 ff. 
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broad-bosomed  Earth,  the  firm  abode  of  all  things.”  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  not,  however,  according  to  Hesiod,  coeval 
beings ; for  “ the  Earth  produced  the  starry  Heaven  coex- 
tensive with  herself,  to  envelope  her  on  every  part.”  From 
these  two  sprang  Oceanos,  Kronos,  the  Cyclopes,  Rheia,  and 
numerous  other  children  (vv.  132  ff.).  From  Kronos  and  Rheia 
again  were  produced  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Here,  and  other  deities 
(vv.  453  flf.i).  The  Indian  god  who  is  represented  in  the  Veda 
as  the  consort  of  the  Earth  and  the  progenitor  of  the  gods, 
does  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  the  same  name 
as  the  corresponding  divinity  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called 
Dyaus,  or  Dyaush  pitar.  But  this  latter  name  is  in  its  origin 
identical  with  Zeus,  or  Zeus  pater,  and  Jupiter,  or  Diespiter, 
the  appellations  given  to  the  supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  whom  Hesiod  represents  as  the  grandson  of  Ouranos. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Ouranos  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Indian  deity  Varuna,  who,  though  he  is  not  considered 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  gods,  yet  coincides  with  Ouranos  in 
representing  the  sky. 

II.  The  Indian  Gods  Generally,  as  Represented  in 
THE  Rig  Veda. 

"While  the  gods  are  in  some  passages  of  the  Rig  Veda 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  they  are  in 
other  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  characterized  as  inde- 
pendent of  those  two  divinities,  and  even  as  their  creators. 
Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  description  of  the  powers, 
functions,  characters,  history,  and  mutual  relations  of  these 
deities,  I shall  give  some  account  of  the  general  conceptions 
entertained  by  the  Vedic  poets  and  some  later  Indian  writers, 
regarding  their  origin,  duration,  numbers,  and  classes. 

The  following  classification  of  the  Vedic  gods  is  adduced 
by  Yaska  in  his  Nirukta,  (vii.  5)  as  being  that  given  by  the 
ancient  expositors  who  preceded  him : “ There  are  three 
deities  according  to  the  expounders  of  the  Veda  {Nairuktdh), 
viz.,  Agni,  whose  place  is  on  the  earth  ; Vayu,  or  Indra, 
whose  place  is  in  the  atmosphere ; and  Surya  (the  sun), 
* Comp.  Homer  II.  xv,  187  ff, 
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whose  place  is  in  the  sky.^  These  deities  receive  severally 
many  appellations,  in  consequence  of  theii’  greatness,  or  of 
the  diversity  of  their  functions,  as  the  names  of  hotr,  adh- 
varyu,  brahman,  udgatr,  are  applied  to  one  and  the  same 
person,  [according  to  the  particular  sacrificial  office  which 
he  happens  to  be  fulfilling.”]  ^ Pursuing  the  triple  classifi- 
cation here  indicated,  Yaska  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
work  to  divide  the  different  deities,  or  forms  of  the  same 
deities,  specified  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Naighantulca  or 
Vocabulary,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  work,  into  the  three 
orders  of  terrestrial  (Nirukta  vii.  14 — ix.  43),  intermediate 
or  atmospheric  (x.  1-xi.  50),  and  celestial  (xii.  1-46).  I shall 
not  reproduce  these  lists,  which  could  not  in  some  places  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  explanation,  as  they  include 
several  deities  whose  precise  character,  and  identification  with 
other  deities  are  disputed,  and  embrace  a number  of  objects 
which  are  not  gods  at  all,  but  are  constructively  regarded  as 
such  from  their  being  addressed  in  the  hymns.^ 

The  gods  are  spoken  of  in  various  texts  of  the  Pig  V eda  as 
being  thirty-three  in  number.  Thus  it  is  said  in  R.V.  i.  34, 
11  : “ Come  hither,  Nasatyas,  As\dns,  together  with  the 

thrice  eleven  gods,'*  to  drink  our  nectar.” 


* Compare  E.V.  x.  158.  1. 

^ This  passage  is  quoted  more'at  length  in  “ Sanshrit  Texts,”  vol.  iv.  pp.  133  ff. 

* The  follon’ing  is  the  manner  in  which  Yaska  classifies  the  hymns.  1 quote  the 
classification  as  interesting,  though  unconnected  with  my  present  subject : — He  di- 
vides (Nir.  vii.  1)  the  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  gods 
into  three  classes,  nz.,  (1)  those  in  which  the  gods  are  addressed  in  the  third  person 
as  absent,  as  “ Indra  rules  over  heaven  and  earth,”  etc. ; (2)  those  which  address 
them  in  the  second  person  as  present,  such  as  “ 0 Indra,  slay  thou  our  enemies,” 
etc. ; and  (3)  those  in  which  the  author  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  about  him- 
self. Of  these  the  first  two  classes  are  the  most  numerous.  Again,  some  of  the 
hymns  are  merely  laudatoi-y  (as,  “I  declare  the  valorous  deeds  of  Indra”);  others 
contain  prayers,  not  praises,  as  “ may  I see  clearly  with  my  eyes,  be  radiant  in 
my  face,  and  hear  distinctly  with  my  ears.”  Again,  there  are  imprecations,  as 
“ may  I die  to-day,  if  I am  a Yatudhana,”  etc.  Again,  a particular  state  of 
things  is  described,  as  “there  was  then  neither  death  nor  immortality.”  Again, 
a lamentation  is  uttered,  as,  “the  bright  god  will  fly  away  and  never  return.” 
Or,  praise  and  blame  are  expressed,  as  “ he  who  eats  alone,  is  alone  in  his  guilt,” 
(x.  117.  6),  and  “the  house  of  the  liberal  man  is  like  a pond  where  lotuses  grow” 
(x.  107.  10);  and  in  the  same  way  in  the  hymn  to  Dice  gambling  is  reprehended, 
and  agriculture  praised.  “ Thus  the  views  with  which  the  rishis  beheld  the 
hymns  were  very  various.” 

^ That  is,  as  Sayana  explains,  those  included  in  the  three  classes,  consist- 
ing; each  of  eleven  gods,  specified  in  the  verse  (i.  139.  11),  “ Ye  eleven  gods  who 
exist  in  the  sky,”  etc. 
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Again,  in  i.  45,  2 : “ Agni,  the  wise  gods  lend  an  ear  to 
their  worshipper.  God  wdth  the  rudd}'’  steads,  who  lovest 
praise,  bring  hither  those  three  and  thirty.” 

i.  139,  11.  “Ye  gods,  who  are  eleven  in  the  sky,  who  are 
eleven  on  earth,  and  who  in  your  glory^  are  eleven  dwellers 
in  the  (atmospheric)  waters,  do  ye  welcome  this  our  offering.” 
viii.  28,  1.  “ May  the  three  over  thirty  gods  who  have 

visited  our  sacrificial  grass,  recognize  us,  and  give  us  double.”'^ 
viii.  30,  2.  “ Ye  who  are  the  three  and  thirty  gods  wor- 

shipped by  Manu,  when  thus  praised,  ye  become  the  de- 
stroyers of  our  foes.” 

viii.  35,  3.  “ Asvins,  associated  with  all  the  thrice  eleven 

gods,  with  the  Waters,  the  Maruts,  the  Bhrgus,  and  united 
with  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun,  drink  the  Soma.” 

ix.  92,  4.  “ 0 pure  Soma,  all  these  gods,  thrice  eleven  in 

number,  are  in  thy  secret,”  etc.^ 

This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  in  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana  (iv.  5,  7,  2),  explained  as  made  up  of  8 Yasus,  11 
Budras,  and  12  Adityas,  together  with  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
or  according  to  another  passage  (xi.  6,  3,  5),  together  with 
Indra  and  Prajapati,  instead  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

This  enumeration  could  not  have  been  the  one  contemplated 
in  the  hymns,  as  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  texts  above 
quoted  (B.Y.  i.  139,  11)  assigns  eleven  deities,  who  must 
have  been  all  of  the  same  class,  to  rac^  i ^ the  three  spheres 
sky,  atmosphere  and  earth.^  It  is  aisj  clear  that  this  number 
of  thirty-three  gods  could  not  have  emOi  actd  the  whole  of  the 
Yedic  deities,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  texts  Agni,  the 

' On  this  Say.'ina  remarks,  “ Although,  according  to  the  text,  ‘ There  are  only 
three  gods,’  (Xirukta,  vii.  5),  the  deities  who  represent  the  earth,  etc.,  are  but 
three,  still  through  their  greatness,  « e.  their  respective  varied  manifestations, 
they  amount  to  thirty-three,  according  to  the  saying,  ‘ other  manifestations  of 
Him  exist  in  different  places.’  ” Compare  Sp.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  4,  ff. 

^ Roth  says  that  tfvitd  does  not  mean  double,  but  assuredly,  especially. 

3 This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  referred  to  in  a hj-mn  to  the  sun  in  the 
Mahahharata  iii.  171,  as  joining  in  the  worship  of  that  deity:  Trayas  triitsach 
cha  vai  devdh.  See  also  v.  14019,  of  the  same  3rd  book;  hook  iv.  v.  1769  ; 
and  book  xiii.  v.  7102.  See  also  the  Sp.  Br.  xii.  8,  3,  29.  The  Taittiriya 
Sanhita,  ii.  3,  5,  1,  says  that  Prajapati  had  thirty-three  daughters,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Soma.  See  also  R.  V.  viii.  39,  9,  Yalakhilya  9,  2. 

^ On  this  division  of  the  universe  into  three  domains,  see  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Roth  in  his  dissertation  on  “ The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races.”  Jour.  Germ. 
Or.  Society,  1852,  p.  68. 
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Asvins,  and  the  Maruts  are  separately  specified,  as  if  distinct 
from  the  thirty-three.  Further,  Indra  could  not  have  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Brahmana,  one  of  the 
twelve  Adityas  (as  he  was  regarded  at  a later  period),  since 
he  is  separately  specified  as  making  up  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  gods. 

In  the  R.V.  iii.  39,  the  gods  are  mentioned  as  being  much 
more  numerous  : “ Three  hundred,  three  thousand,  thirty  and 
nine  gods  have  worshipped  Agni,”i  etc. 

In  another  passage  (i.  27,  13)  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  great  and  small,  young  and  old  : “ Reverence  to 
the  great,  reverence  to  the  small : reverence  to  the  young, 
reverence  to  the  old.  Let  us  worship  the  gods  if  we  are 
able  ; may  I not,  0 gods,  neglect  the  praise  of  the  greatest.” 

I am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  latter  classification  of 
the  gods  is  alluded  to  in  any  other  of  the  hymns. 

In  the  Rig  Veda  the  gods,  though  spoken  of  as  immortal 
(as  in  i.  24,  1 ; i.  72,  2,  10 ; i.  189,  3 ; iii.  21,  1 ; iv.  42,  1 ; 
X.  13,  1 ; X.  69,  9),  are  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regarded 
in  general  as  unbeginning  or  self-existent  beings.  I have 
referred  above  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  described  as 
being  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Varuna,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  Ehaga,  Daksha,  and  Ansa  are  designated,  in  R.Y. 
ii.  27,  1,  and  elsewhere,  as  Adityas,  or  sons  of  Aditi.  The 
birth  of  Indra  is  mentioned  in  various  texts,  and  his  father 
and  mother  are  alluded  to,  though  not  generally  named^  (iv. 
17,  4,  12 ; iv.  18,  5 ; vi.  59,  2 ; viii.  66,  1 ; x.  134,  1 ff.). 

In  iv.  54,  2,  it  is  said  that  Savitr  bestowed  immortality 
on  the  gods.  I have  quoted  elsewhere  a number  of  passages 

1 The  commentator  remarks  here  that  the  number  of  the  gods  is  declared  in  the 

Brhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad.  See  pp.  642  ff.  of  the  text  of  this  Upanishad, 
printed  in  the  Bibl.  Ind, ; and  pp.  205  ff.  of  the  English  translation  in  the  same 
series.  The  same  passage  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  xi.  6,  3,  4 ff. 

^ In  R.V.  X.  110,  12,  a goddess  called  Nishtigrl  is  mentioned,  apparently  as 
the  mother  of  Indra  : KishUgryuh  putram  u chyuvaya  tdaye  Indram,  “draw' 
hither  Indra  the  son  of  NisLigri  to  aid  us,”  etc.  Sayana  in  this  passage 
identifies  her  with  Aditi.  viz. ; “ She  who  swallows  up  her  rival  wife  Kishti, 

i.e.  Diti.”  Indra  is  in  fact  addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Varuna  in  vii.  85,  4. 
lie  is  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen  above,  considered  as  such  in  the  Sp.  Br.  xi. 

6,  3,  5,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  1 2 Adityas. 
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from  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  in  which  it  is  related  how 
they  became  immortal ; and  how,  though  of  the  same  parent- 
age, and  originally  on  a footing  of  equality,  with  the  Asuras, 
they  became  superior  to  them.^  (See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  47- 
53  ; and  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  vol.  xx.  pp.  41-5.) 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  they  obtained  their 
divine  rank  by  austerity,  tapasa  deva  devatdm  agre  ayan  (vol. 
iii.  p.  276).  Even  in  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
Indra  is  said  to  have  conquered  heaven  by  the  same  means 
(x.  167,  1.)  This  immortality  is,  however,  only  a relative 
one,  as  according  to  the  Puranic  conception  the  gods  are  only 
a portion  of  the  existing  system  of  the  universe,  and  are  there- 
fore subject,  as  regards  their  corporeal  part,  to  the  same  law  of 
dissolution  as  other  beings.  (See  Professor  Wilson’s  Sankhya 
Karika,  p.  15).  Thus,  in  a verse  quoted  in  the  commentary 
on  the  Sankhya  Karika  (See  Wilson’s  S.  K.  p.  14)  it  is  said : 
“ Many  thousands  of  Indras  and  of  other  gods  have,  through 
(the  power  of)  time,  passed  away  in  every  mimdane  age ; for 
time  is  hard  to  overcome.”  And  in  the  Sankhya  Aphorisms, 
iii.  53,  it  is  said  that  “the  suffering  arising  from  decay  and 
death  is  common  to  all which  the  commentator  interprets 
to  mean  that  such  suffering  is  “ the  common  lot  of  all  beings, 
both  those  who  go  upwards  and  those  who  go  downwards,  from 
Brahma  to  things  without  motion.”  The  souls  ’^hich  have 
animated  the  gods,  however,  like  those  ,vl  o_.  an.mate  aU 
other  corporeal  beings,  being  eternal  and  imperibjaole,  must 
of  course  survive  all  such  dissolutions,  to  be  either  born  again 
in  other  forms,  or  become  absorbed  in  the  supreme  Brahma. 
(See  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Pur.,  p.  632,  note  7 ; and  my  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iii.  66,  where  it  is  shewn,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Brahma  Sutras  or  of  Sankara  their  commentator,  that  the 
gods  both  desire  and  are  capable  of  final  emancipation). 

I shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
characters  of  the  other  principal  deities  as  represented  in  the 
Rig  Veda. 

1 In  Satapatha  Brahmana  ii.  4,  2,  1,  it  is  said  that  all  creatures  came  to 
Prajapati,  and  asked  that  they  might  live.  To  the  gods  he  said,  “ Sacrifice  is 
your  food,  immortality  is  your  support,  the  sun  is  your  light,”  etc. 
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III.  Aditi. 

I begin  with  Aditi,  who  is  the  principal  and  almost  the 
only  goddess  (the  only  one  I have  noticed  except  Nishtigri  ^ 
and  Ushas)  specified  by  name  in  the  R.  V.  as  the  mother 
of  any  of  the  gods. 

Though  not  the  subject  of  any  separate  hymn,  she  is  an 
object  of  frequent  celebration  in  the  Rig  Veda,  where  she  is 
supplicated  for  various  physical  blessings  (as  in  i.  43,  2),  for 
protection,  and  for  forgiveness.  She  is  represented,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  as  the  mother  of  Varuna  and  some  of  the 
other  principal  deities.  In  the  I^ighantu,  or  vocabulary  pre- 
fixed to  the  Nirukta,  the  word  Aditi  is  given  as  a synonjun 
(1)  of  jiHkivi,  the  earth;  (2)  of  vach,  voice;  (3)  of  gOy  cow;^ 
and  (4)  in  the  dual,  of  dyava-prthivyau,  heaven  and  earth 
(Xigh.  i.  1,  11 ; 2,  11 ; 3,  30).  In  the  Nirukta  (iv.  22)  she 
is  defined  as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  gods  [adind  dem-rndta)? 
In  another  part  (xi.  22)  of  the  same  work  (where,  as  I have 
said,  the  different  gods  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  fmmd  in  the  list  in  the  Nighantu,  chap.  5)  she  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  female  divinities  of  the  intermediate 
region.  In  numerous  texts  of  the  R.Y.,  Aditi  is  styled  the 
“goddess,”  or  the  “divine”  (as  in  iv.  55,  7;  v.  51,  11 ; vi. 
50,  1 ; vii.  38,  4 ; vii.  40,  2 ; viii.  25,  10  ; viii.  27,  5 ; viii. 
50,  10),  the  “irresistible  goddess”  {devt  Aditir  anarvd,  ii.  40, 
6;  vii.  40,  4;  x.  92,  14),  “the  luminous,^  the  supporter  of 
creatures,  the  celestial”  {jyotishmatim  Aditim  dJidrayat-kshithn^ 
svarvatim,  i.  136,  3),  the  “widel}’’  expanded”  {uru-vyachdh, 
V.  46,  6),  the  “friend  of  all  men”  {tista-janydni,  vii.  10,  4). 
In  V.  69,  3,  the  rishi  exclaims : “ In  the  morning  I con- 
tinually invoke  the  divine  Aditi,  at  mid-day,  at  the  rising 

' See  the  last  foot  note  but  one. 

- Compare  E.T.  viii.  90,  15,  gum  antigum  aditim ; and  Taj.  Sanh.  xiii.  43 
and  49. 

3 In  R Y.  i.  113,  19,  Ushas  (the  da'wn)  is  styled  “the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
the  manifestation  of  Aditi or,  as  Sayana  explains,  the  rival  of  Aditi,  from  her 
appearing  to  eaU  aU  the  gods  into  existence  when  they  are  worshipped  in  the 
morning,  as  Aditi  really  gave  them  birth.  Compare  i.  115,  1. 

^ See  Roth  in  Jour.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  69  ; and  compare  R.Y.  vii.  82,  10 ; 
“ We  celebrate  the  beneficent  light  of  Aditi,”  etc. 

5 The  same  epithet,  dharagat-kshiti,  is,  in  R.Y.  x.  132,  2,  applied  to  Mitra  and 
Yaruna,  the  sons  of  AditL 
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(setting  ?)  of  the  sun.”  In  i.  185,  3,  her  gifts — pure,  unas- 
sailable, celestial — are  supplicated  ; and  in  another  place 
(i.  166,  12)  the  large  blessings  conferred  by  the  Maruts  are 
compared  to  the  beneficent  deeds  of  Aditi.  In  iv.  55,  3,  she 
is  styled  Pastya,  which  Prof.  Roth  understands  to  mean  a 
household  goddess.  In  the  Vaj.  S.  she  is  thus  celebrated, 
21,  5 (=A.V.  vii.  6,  2):  “Let  us  invoke  to  aid  us  the  great 
mother  of  the  devout,  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonial,  the 
strong  in  might,  the  undecaying,  the  widely- extended,  the 
protecting,  the  skilfully  guiding  Aditi.”  The  following  are 
some  of  the  texts  in  which  she  is  described  as  the  mother  of 
Varuna  and  the  other  kindred  gods  : 

viii.  25,  3.  “ The  mother,  the  great,  the  holy  Aditi, 

brought  forth  these  twain  (Mitra  and  Yaruna),  the  mighty 
lords  of  all  wealth,  that  they  might  exercise  divine  power.” 

viii.  47,  9.  “ May  Aditi  defend  us,  may  Aditi,  the  mother 
of  the  opulent  Mitra,  of  Aryaman,  and  of  the  sinless  Varuna, 
grant  us  protection.”  See  also  x.  36,  3,  and  x.  132,  6. 

In  R.V.  ii.  27,  7,  she  is  styled  raja-putra}  “ the  mother  of 
kings;”  in  iii.  4,  11,  su-putra,  “the  mother  of  excellent 
sons;”  in  viii.  56,  11,  as  ugra-putru,  “the  mother  of  powerful 
sons ;”  and  in  Atharva  Veda,  iii.  8,  2 ; xi.  1,  11,  “ the  divine 
Aditi,  mother  of  heroes”  [sura-putra).  All  these  epithets 
have  obviously  reference  to  Varuna  and  the  other  Adityas  as 
her  offspring. 

In  the  Sama  V eda,  the  brothers  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Aditi 
appear  to  be  mentioned,  i.  299  : “ May  Tvashtr,  Parjanya, 
and  Brahmanaspati  [preserve]  our  divine  utterance.  May 
Aditi  with  (her)  sons  and  brothers  presei’A'e  our  invincible 
and  protective  utterance.”  ^ 

In  another  passage  of  the  R.V.  x.  63,  2,]Aditi  is  thus  men- 
tioned, along  with  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  as  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  gods  had  been  generated  : “ All  your 
names,  ye  gods,  are  to  be  revered,  adored,  and  worshipped ; 


' In  ii.  27,  1,  the  epithet  rajabhyah,  “kings,”  is  applied  to  all  the  six  Adityas 
there  named. 

- Beufey,  however,  understands  the  sons  and  brothers  to  be  those  of  the 
■worshipper. 
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ye  who  were  bom  from  Aditi/  from  the  waters,  ye  who  are 
born  from  the  earth,  listen  here  to  my  invocation.”  In  this 
passage  we  appear  to  find  the  same  triple  classification  of 
gods  as  celestial,  intermediate,  and  terrestrial,  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in  R.V.  i.  139,  11,'^  and  in  the  Nirukta. 
The  gods  mentioned  in  the  verse  before  us  as  sprung  from 
Aditi,  might  thus  correspond  to  the  celestial  gods,  among 
whom  the  Adityas  are  specified  by  Yaska  as  the  first  class, 
or  to  the  Adityas  alone.^ 

The  hymn  before  us  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  (x.  63,  3) 
“ Gladden  for  our  well-being  those  Adityas,  magnified  in 

hymns, energetic,  to  whom  their  mother  the  sky, 

Adifi,  (or  the  infinite  sky),^  dwelling  in  the  aerial  mountains, 
supplies  the  sweet  ambrosial  fluid.”  This  verse,  in  which 
Aditi  is  either  identified  with,  or  regarded  as  an  epithet 
^of,  the  sk}L  appears  rather  to  confirm  the  view  I have 
taken  of  the  one  which  precedes.  The  tenor  of  R.V.  x... 
65,  9,  quoted  in  a previous  foot-note  (^),  seems,  however, 
opposed  to  this  identification  of  Aditi  with  the  sky,  as  she 
and  her  sons  the  Adityas  are  there  mentioned  separately  from 
the  other  gods  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  different 
spheres  ; though  the  last  named  classification  may  be  meant 
to  sum  up  all  the  gods  before  enumerated,  and  so  to  com- 
prehend the  Adityas  also. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  preceding  passages  it 
is  intended  to  identify  Aditi  with  the  sky,  this  identification 

’ Roth,  in  his  Lexicon,  understands  the  word  Aditi  in  this  passage  to  mean 
“infinity,”  the  boundlessness  of  heaven  as  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  earth. 

2 The  same  threefold  origin  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word 
“ waters,”  to  denote  the  intermediate  region,  is  found  also  in  x.  49,  2,  where  it  is 
said ; “ The  gods,  both  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  [atmospheric]  waters,  have  assigned  to  me  the  name  of  Indra;”  and  in  x. 
65,  9,  after  mentioning  Paijanya,  Vata,  Indi-a,  Vaj-u,  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Arya- 
man,  the  poet  says : “ We  invoke  the  divine  Adityas,  Aditi,  those  (gods)  who  are 
terrestrial,  celestial,  who  (exist)  in  the  atmospheric  waters.”  The  word  “waters” 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  atmo.sphere,  in  ii.  38,  11 ; viii.  43,  2;  and  x.  45,  1.  Com- 
pare also  vii.  6,  7. 

3 Nirukta  xii.  35  ; Atliuto  dyusthuna  devaganuh  | tesMm  Adityuh  prathama- 
gumino  hhavanii  \ 

‘ The  word  for  “sky”  here  is  Dyans,  which  must  therefore  be  in  this  passage 
resrarded  as  feminine,  though,  as  we  liave  seen,  it  is  generally  masculine,  and 
designated  as  father.  In  v.  59,  8,  the  words  dyaus  and  aditi  are  similarly  united  : 
niimutu  dyaur  aditih,  etc. 
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is  very  far  from  being  consistently  maintained  in  the  hymns. 
And  it  is  equally  diflBcidt  to  take  the  word  as  a synonyme  of 
the  Earth.  For  although,  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  given  in 
the  Niffhantu  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  Earth,  and  in  the  dual 
as  equivalent  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  though  in  R.  V.  i.  72^ 
9,  and  Atharva  Veda,  xiii.  1,  38,  she  appears  to  be  identified 
with  the  Earth, 1 we  find  her  in  many  passages  of  the  Rig 
Veda  mentioned  separately,  and  as  if  she  were  distinct  from 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus,  in  hi.  54,  19,  20,  it  is 
said  : “ May  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven  hear  us  ...  . May 
Aditi  with  the  Adityas  hear  us  v.  46,  3 : “ I invoke  Aditi, 
Heaven  {svah),  Earth,  Skjq”  etc. ; vi.  51,  5 : “ Father  Heaven, 

beneficent  mother  Earth be  gracious  to  us ; all  ye 

Adityas,  Aditi,  united,  grant  us  mighty  protection;”  ix.  97,  58  : 
“May  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aditi,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Heaven  in- 
crease this  to  us x.  64,  4 ; “ Aditi,  Heaven  and  Earth,” 
etc.  ; X.  36,  2 : “ Heaven  and  Earth,  the  wise  and  pious,  pro- 
tect us,”  etc. ; . . . . 3 : “ May  Aditi,  the  mother  of  Mitra 
and  the  opulent  Varuna,  preserve  us  from  every  calamity.” 
See  also  x.  92,  11.  The  most  distinct  text.of  all,  however,  is 
X.  63,  10  : “(We  invoke)  the  excellent  protectress  the  Earth, 
the  faultless  Heaven,  the  sheltering  and  guiding  Aditi : let 
us  ascend  for  our  well-being  the  divine  bark,  well  rowed, 
free  from  imperfection,  which  never  leaks.”  ^ Vaj.  S.  xviii.  22  : 
“ May  Earth,  and  Aditi,  and  Hiti,  and  Heaven,  etc.,  etc., 
satisfy  him  with  my  sacrifice,”  etc. 

In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  indeed,  it  is  said  (ii.  2,  1, 
19)  : “ Aditi  is  this  earth  ; she  is  this  supporter,”  etc.  ; and 
in  another  passage  (v.  3,  1,  4) : “ Aditi  is  this  earth ; she  is 
the  wife  of  the  gods.”  (See  also  viii.  2,  1,  10 ; xi.  1,  3,  3). 
But  this  seems  to  be  a later  view. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  Aditi  is  placed  by  Yaska 
at  the  head  of  the  goddesses  of  the  intermediate  region. 
If,  however,  the  same  ancient  writer  has  done  rightly  in 

' E.V.  i.  72,  9 : “ The  earth',  the  mother,  Aditi  stood  in  power  with  her 
mighty  sons  for  the  support  of  the  bird.”  The  word  aditi  may,  however,  he  here 
an  epithet.  A.\.  siii.  1,  38  : Yas&h  prtliitya  Adityd  upasthe,  etc. 

* This  verse  occurs  also  in  the  Vaj.  S.  xxi.  6 ; and  Ath.  V.  vii.  6,  3. 
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placing  the  Adityas  among  the  deities  of  the  celestial  sphere 
(Nir.  xii.  35),  Aditi  their  mother  ought  surely  to  have  found 
her  place  in  the  same  class,  as  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  composers  of  the  hymn  should  have  thought  of  thus 
separating  the  parent  from  her  offspring.  But  Yaska  is  here 
merely  following  the  order  of  the  list  of  words  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a classification)  which  he  found  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Nighantu ; and  in  following  this  list  (to  which 
he  no  doubt  attached  a certain  authority)  he  has  had  to 
specify  Varuna,  who  is  twice  named  in  it,  not  only  among 
the  celestial  gods  (xii.  21),  among  whom  as  an  Aditya  he  was 
properly  ranked,  but  also  among  the  gods  of  the  intermediate 
region*  (x.  3). 

In  the  following  verse  Aditi  is  named  along  with  another 
goddess  or  personification,  Diti,  who,  from  the  formation  of 
her  name,  appears  to  be  intended  as  an  antithesis,  or  as  a 
complement,  to  Aditi  (v.  62,  8)  : “Ye,  Mitra  and  Yaruna, 
ascend  your  car,  of  golden  form  at  the  break  of  dawn,  (your 
car)  with  iron  supports  at  the  setting  ^ of  the  sun,  and  thence 
ye  behold  Aditi  and  Diti.”^  Sayana  here  understands  Aditi 
of  the  earth  as  an  indivisible  whole,  and  Diti  as  representing 
the  separate  creatures  on  its  surface.  In  his  essa}^  on  “ The 
Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Daces”  (Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society, 
vi.  71),  Professor  Both  translates  these  two  words  by  “the 
eternal,”  and  “the  perishable.”  In  his  Lexicon,  however, 
the  same  author  (s.v.)  describes  Diti  “ as  a goddess  associated 
with  Aditi,  without  any  distinct  conception,  and  merely,  as  it 
appears,  as  a contrast  to  her.”  Aditi  may,  however,  here 


1 Roth,  in  his  remarks  on  Nir.  x.  4,  offers  the  following  explanation  of  this 
circumstance  : “Varuna  who,  of  all  the  gods,  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
highest  sphere,  appears  here  in  the  middle  rank,  because,  among  his  creative  and 
regulative  functions,  the  direction  of  the  waters  in  the  heavens  is  one.” 

2 I here  follow  Roth,  who,  in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  71,  and  in  his 
Lexicon,  renders  the  word  udiid  sin-yasya  here  by  “setting  of  the  sun.”  Sayana 
goes  the  length  of  explaining  this  phrase  by  aparuhna,  “ afternoon,”  in  his  note 
on  V.  76,  3,  though  not  in  the  passage  before  us. 

3 These  two  words,  aditi  and  diti,  occur  also  in  a passage  of  the  Vajasanej-i 
Sanhita  (x.  16),  which  is  partly  the  same  as  the  present.  The  concluding  clause 
{tatas  chakshutdm  aditim  ditinclia)  is  thus  explained  by  the  commentator  : 
“Thence  behold  [o  Yaruna  and  Mitra]  the  man  who  is  not  poor  (aditi  =adina), 
i.e.  who  observes  the  prescribed  ordinances,  and  him  who  is  poor  {diti  = dim),  who 
follows  the  practices  of  the  atheists.” 
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represent  the  sky,  and  Diti  the  earth ; or,  if  we  are  right 
in  understanding  the  verse  before  us  to  describe  two  distinct 
appearances  of  Mitraand  Varuna,  one  at  the  rising  and  the 
other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Aditi  might  possibly  stand  for 
the  whole  of  nature  as  seen  by  day,  and  Diti  for  the  creation 
as  seen  by  night.  At  all  events  the  two  together  appear  to 
he  put  by  the  poet  for  the  entire  aggregate  of  visible  nature.^ 
Diti  occurs  again  as  a goddess,  but  without  Aditi,  in  another 
place  (vii.  15,  12) : “ You,  Agni,  and  the  divine  Savitr  and 
Bhaga,  (bestow)  renown  with  descendants  ; and  Diti  confers 
what  is  desirable.”  Sayana  here  explains  Diti  as  meaning  a 
particular  goddess.  Roth  (s.v.)  considers  her  to  he  a personi- 
fication of  liberality  or  opulence.  Diti  is  also  mentioned 
along  with  Aditi  as  a goddess,  A.V.  xv.  6,  7,  and  xv.  18,  4 ; 
Vaj.  S.  xviii.  22  ; and  in  A.V.  vii.  7, 1,  her  sons  are  mentioned. 
These  sons,  the  Daityas,  are  well  known  in  later  Indian 
mythology  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 

In  the  following  remarkable  verse  Aditi  embraces  and  re- 
presents the  whole  of  nature.  She  is  the  source  and  substance 
of  all  things  celestial  and  intermediate,  divine  and  human, 
present  and  future  (i.  89, 10) : “ Aditi  is  the  sky ; Aditi  is  the 
intermediate  firmament ; Aditi  is  the  mother,  and  father,  and 
son ; Aditi  is  all  the  gods,  and  the  five  tribes  Aditi  is  what- 
ever has  been  born ; Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be  born.”^ 

* The  words  ariid  and  did  occur  together  in  another  passage,  iv.  2,  11  {difincha 
rasva  aditim  uruslujd),  where  Sayana  translates  diti  hy  “the  liberal  man,”  and 
aditi  hy  the  illiberal,  while  Eoth  renders  them  hy  “wealth”  and  “penury”  re- 
spectively. 

^ In  another  place,  vi.  51,  11,  Aditi  is  invoked,  along  -ndth  Indra,  the  earth, 
the  ground  {kshumd),  Pushan,  Bhaga,  and  the  five  tribes  {jianchajanuh),  to  bestow 
blessings.  Are  the  “five  tribes”  to  be  understood  here,  and  in  R.V.  x.  53,  4,  5, 
with  some  old  commentators  (see  Nir.  iii.  8)  of  the  Gandharvas,  Pitrs,  Devas, 
Asuras,  and  Rakshasas ; or  with  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  quoted  hy  Sfiyana  on 
i.  89,  10,  of  gods,  men,  Gandharvas,  Apsarasas,  serpents,  and  Pitrs  (the  Gan- 
dharvas and  Apsarasas  being  taken  as  one  class)  } Perhaps  we  should  rather 
understand  the  term  as  denoting  the  whole  pantheon,  or  a particular  portion  of  it. 
In  R.V.  X.  55,  3,  pancha  devah,  the  five  go(k,  or  classes  of  gods  (1),  are  mentioned. 

^ Professor  Roth,  in  the  Joui’n.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  68  f.,  has  the  following 

observations  on  Aditi  and  the  Adityas . “ There  (in  the  highest  heaven)  dwell 
and  reign  those  gods  who  hear  in  common  the  name  of  Adityas.  We  must,  how- 
ever, if  we  would  discover  their  earliest  character,  abandon  the  conceptions  which 
in  a later  age,  and  even  in  that  of  the  heroic  poems,  were  entertained  regarding 
these  deities.  According  to  this  conception  they  were  twelve  sun-gods,  bearing 
evident  reference  to  the  twelve  months.  But  for  the  most  ancient  period  we  must 
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Sayana  states  that  here  Aditi  is  either  the  earth,  or  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  that  she  is  lauded  under  the  cha- 
racter of  universal  natured  Yaska  says  (Nir.  iv.  2,  3),  that 
the  variety  of  Aditi’s  manifestations  (vibhuti)  is  here  set  forth. 
This  text  occurs  at  the  end  of  a hymn  addressed  to  all  the 
gods,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
verses  which  precede,  from  which  it  derives  no  elucidation. ^ 
The  signification,  “ earth  ” or  “ nature,”  may  be  that  in  which 
the  word  Aditi  is  employed  in  R.V.  i.  24,  1,2:  “ of  which 
god,  now,  of  which  of  all  the  immortals,  shall  we  invoke  the 
amiable  name  ? who  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi, 
that  I may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother  ? 2.  Let  us 

invoke  the  amiable  name  of  the  divine  Agni,  the  first  of  the 
immortals ; he  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I 
may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother.”  These  words  are 
declared  in  the  Aitareya  Br.ihmana  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Sunahsepa  when  he  was  about  to  be  immolated  (see  Professor 
Wilson’s  Essay  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  xiii.  100  ; 
Professor  Roth’s  paper  in  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  i.  46). 
and  Muller’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  408  IF.).  Whether 
this  be  correct  or  not,  the  words  may  be  understood  as 
spoken  bj'  some  one  in  danger  of  death  from  sickness  or 
otherwise,  who  prayed  to  be  permitted  again  to  behold  the 

hold  fast  the  primary  signification  of  their  name.  They  are  the  inviolable,  im- 
perishable, eternal  beings.  Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  element  which 
sustains  them  and  is  sustained  by  them.  This  conception  of  Aditi,  from  its  nature, 
has  not  been  carried  out  into  a distinct  personification  in  the  Vedas,  though  the 
beginnings  of  such  are  not  wanting,  whilst  later  ages  assume  without  difficulty 

a goddess  Aditi,  with  the  Adityas  for  her  sons,  without  seriously  enquiring 
further  whence  this  goddess  herself  comes.” 

■ M.  Ad.  Rcgnier,  E'tude  sur  I’idiome  dcs  Vedas,  p.  28,  remarks  : “ Aditi/is  the 
name  of  a divinity,  a personification  of  the  All,  the  mother  of  the  gods,” 

2 There  is  a hymn  (x.  100) — addressed  to  difi’erent  gods,  and  where  they  are 
invoked  in  succession — in  which  the  words  & sarvatutim  aditini  vrnhnahe  form 
the  conclusion  of  all  the  verses  except  the  last.  The  precise  meaning  of  these 
words  was  not  very  clear  to  me,  especially  as  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  preceding  portions  of  the  difi'erent  stanzas  in  which  they  occur.  But 
Professor  Aufrecht  suggests  that  the  verb  vrnhnahe  governs  a double  accusative, 
and  that  the  words  mean  “We  ask  Aditi  for  sarvatuti,”  (whatever  that  may 
mean).  In  an  ingenious  excursus  on  B..V.  i.  94,  15  (Orient  uud  Occident,  ii. 
519  ff.),  Professor  Benfey  regards  the  word  as  coming  originally  fiom  the 
same  root  as  the  Latin  saUit,  of  which  he  supposes  the  primitive  form  to 
have  been  salvotut,  and  to  have  the  same  signification.  This  sense  certainly  suits 
the  context  of  the  four  passages  on  which  principally  he  founds  it,  viz.,  i.  106,  2 ; 
iii.  54,  11;  ix.  96,  4 ; x.  36,  14.  lie  has  not  noticed  the  hymn  before  us. 
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face  of  nature.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the 
epithet  mahi,  “ great,”  applied  in  this  verse  to  Aditi,  which 
would  not  be  so  suitable  if,  with  Roth  (s.y.),  we  understood 
the  word  here  in  the  sense  of  “ freedom”  or  “ security.”  ^ 
If  we  should  understand  the  father  and  mother  whom  the 
suppliant  is  anxious  to  behold,  as  meaning  heaven  and  earth 
(see  above),  it  would  become  still  more  probable  that  Aditi 
is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  “nature.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Benfey’s  interpretation  of 
this  word,  as  given  in  the  last  note,  the  goddess  Aditi  is  un- 
doubtedly in  many  other  texts  connected  with  the  idea  of 
deliverance  from  sin.  Thus  at  the  end  of  this  same  hymn 
(i.  24,  15)  it  is  said : “ Varuna,  loose  us  from  the  upper- 
most, the  middle,  and  the  lowest  bond.  Then  may  we,  0 
Aditya,  by  thy  ordinance,  be  without  sin  against  Aditi.” 

The  same  reference  is  also  found  in  the  following  texts  : 

i.  162,  22:  “May  Aditi  make  us  sinless.” 

ii.  27,  14:  “Aditi,  Mitra,  and  Varuna,  be  gracious,  if  we 
have  committed  any  sin  against  you.” 

iv.  12,  4 : “Whatever  offence  we  have,  through  our  folly, 
committed  against  thee  among  men,  0 youngest  of  the  gods, 
make  us  free  from  sin  against  Aditi,  take  our  sins  altogether 
away,  0 Agni.” 

V.  82,  6 : “ May  we  be  free  from  sin  against  Aditi  through 
the  impulsion  of  the  divine  Savitr.” 

vii.  87,  7 : “ May  we,  fulfilling  the  ordinances  of  Aditi,  be 
sinless  in  Varuna,  who  is  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted sin.” 

vii.  93,  7 : “ Whatever  sin  we  have  committed,  be  thou 

' Benfey  in  his  translation  of  the  hymn  (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  33),  though 
he  treats  Aditi  as  a proper  name,  yet  explains  it  as  denoting  “ sinlessness.” 
The  ahstract  noun  adititva  occurs  along  tvith  anugastva,  “sinlessness,”  in  the 
following  line  (vii.  51,  1)  : an&gastve  adititve  turasa  imam  yajnam  dadhatu 
sroshamanah,  “ May  the  mighty  gods,  listening  to  us,  preserve  this  ceremony  in 
sinlessness,  and  prosperity.”  Though  adititva  is  joined  with  anagustva,  it  does 

not  foUow  that  it  must  have  the  same  sense. — In  the  Brhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad, 
p.  53  ff.,  the  name  of  Aditi  is  explained  from  the  root  ad,  to  eat : “'Whatever  he 
created,  he  began  to  eat : for  Aditi  derives  her  name  from  this,  that  she  eats  every 
thing.”— Aditi  is  an  epithet  of  Agni  in  E.V.  iv.  1,  20 ; vii.  9,  3 ; and  x.  11,  2 ; 
of  Aryaman  in  ix.  81,5;  and  of  Dyaus  in  x.  11,  1.  In  vii.  52,  1,  the^worshippers 
ask  that  they  may  be  aditayah,  which  Sayana  renders  by  akhandanhy&h,  “ in- 
vincible.” 
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(Agni)  compassionate : may  Aryaman  and  Aditi  remove  it 
from  us.” 

X.  12,  8 : “ May  Mitra  here,  may  Aditi,  may  the  divine 
Savitr  declare  us  sinless  to  Varuna.” 

X.  36,  3 : “ May  Aditi  preserve  us  from  all  sin  [or 
calamity],”  etc. 

In  these  passages,  where  Aditi  is  supplicated  for  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  we  might  suppose  that  she  was  regarded  as  the 
great  power  which  wields  the  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
controls  the  destinies  of  men  by  moral  laws.  But  this  sup- 
position is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  many  others  of  the 
gods  are  in  the  same  way  petitioned  for  pardon,  as  Savitr 
(iv.  54,  3)  and  other  deities,  as  the  Sun,  Dawn,  Heaven  and 
Earth  (x.  35,  2,  3),  Agni  (iii.  54,  19). 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  regarded  as  the  mother 
of  some  of  the  principal  Yedic  deities,  she  is  yet,  in  other 
texts,  represented  as  playing  a subordinate  part. 

Thus,  in  vii.  38,  4,  she  is  mentioned  as  celebrating  the 
praises  of  Savitri,  along  with  her  sons  Varuna,  Mitra,  and 
Aryaman ; and  in  viii.  12,  14,  she  is  declared  to  have  pro- 
duced a hymn  to  Indi’a. 

In  a hymn  of  the  tenth  book  (the  72nd),  supposed  from  its 
contents  to  be  of  a comparatively  late  date,  the  process  of 
creation  is  described  at  greater  length  than  in  any  earlier  pas- 
sage, and  the  share  which  Aditi  took  in  it  is  not  very  intelligibly 
set  forth  : ' “1.  Let  us,  in  chaunted  hymns,  with  praise,  declare 
the  births  of  the  gods, — any  of  us  who  in  (this)  latter  age  may 
behold  them.  2.  Brahmanaspati  blew  forth  these  births  like 
a blacksmith.  In  the  earliest  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent 
sprang  from  the  non-existent.  3.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent : thereafter 
the  regions  sprang,  thereafter,  from  Uttanapad.  4.  The  earth 
sprang  from  Uttanapad,  from  the  earth  sprang  the  regions : 
Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from  Daksha.  5.  For 

1 I have  already  given  this  translation  in  “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  vol.  iv.  pp.  10, 11, 
but  repeat  it  here,  with  some  variations,  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  See  (ibid, 
p.  12)  the  explanation  of  verses  4,  5,  given  by  Professor  Roth;  and  the  passago 
quoted  from  him  above. 
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Aditi  was  produced,  she  who  is  thy  daughter,  0 Daksha. 
After  her  the  gods  were  born,  happy,  partakers  of  imnior- 
tality.  6.  When,  gods,  ye  moved,  agitated,  upon  those  waters, 
then  a violent  dust^  issued  from  you,  as  from  dancers.  7. 
When,  gods,  ye,  like  strenuous  men,^  replenished  the  worlds, 
then  ye  drew  forth  the  sun  which  was  hidden  in  the  (ethe- 
real ?)  ocean.  8.  Of  the  eight  sons^  of  Aditi  who  were  born 
from  her  body,  she  approached  the  gods  with  seven,  and  cast 
out  Marttanda  (the  eighth).  9.  With  seven  sons  Aditi  ap- 
proached the  former  generation  : she  again  produced  Martt- 
anda for  birth  as  well  as  for  death.”  ^ 

Yaska  has  the  following  remarks  on  verse  4 of  this  hymn 
in  the  Nirukta,  xi.  23  : “ Daksha  is,  they  say,  an  Aditya  (or 
son  of  Aditi),  and  is  praised  among  the  Adityas.  And  Aditi 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of  Daksha  (according  to 
this  text),  ‘ Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from  Daksha* 
How  can  this  be  possible  ? They  may  have  had  the  same 
origin ; or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gods,  they  may 
have  been  born  from  each  other,  and  have  derived  their  sub- 
stance from  each  other.” 

The  concurrence  of  both  Daksha  and  Aditi  in  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  gods  is  alluded  to  in  two  other  texts  : 

X.  5,  7 : “ Being  a thing  both  non-existent  and  existent  in 
the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creation  of  Daksha  and  in  the 
womb  of  Aditi,^  Agni  is  our  firstborn  of  the  ceremony,”  etc. 

X.  64,  5 : “At  the  creation,  the  work  of  Daksha,®  thou,  O 
Aditi,  ministerest  to  the  kings  Mitra  and  Varuna,”  etc. 

Daksha,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Adityas,  is  also  (if  we  are  to  follow  the  com- 
mentators) sometimes  represented  as  their  father,  or  at  least 
as  the  father  of  some  of  the  gods.  Thus  it  is  said  in  vi.  50,  2, 
“ 0 mighty  Surya,  visit  in  sinlessness  the  resplendent  gods, 

’ Compare  R.V.  iv.  42,  5. 

^ Tatayah.  See  R.V.  viii.  6,  18  ; and  Sama  V.  ii.  304. 

® Compare  A.V.  viii.  9.  21  : ashta-yonir  Aditir  ashta-putra  | 

* The  last  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  name  Marttanda,  a -word  compounded 
of  murtta,  derived  apparently  from  mrita,  “ dead,”  and  anda,  “ an  egg,”  regarded 
as  a place  of  birth. 

® Bakshasya  janmann  Aditer  upasthe. 

® Bakshasya  va  Adite  janmani  vrate. 
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the  sons  of  Daksha/  who  have  two  births,  are  holy,  true, 
celestial,  adorable,  and  have  Agni  on  their  tongues.” 

vii.  66,  2.  “ Which  two  wise  gods,  the  mighty  sons  of 
Daksha  {i.e.  Mitra  and  Varuna)  the  deities  have  established 
to  exercise  divine  rule.”  ^ 

In  the  Taittiriya  SanhitA  i-  2,  3,  1 (p.  309  in  Bibl.  Ind.), 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  gods : “ May  those  deities 
who  are  mind-born,  mind-exerting,  intelligent,  who  have 
Daksha  for  their  father,^  protect  and  deliver  us,”  etc. 

Some  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  taking 
Daksha  in  the  preceding  passages  to  represent  a person,  from 
the  fact  that  in  R.V.  viii.  25,  5,  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  not 
only  called  the  “strong  sons  of  Daksha”  {sdna  Dakshasya 
sukratu),  but  also  the  “ grandsons  of  mighty  strength” 
{napdta  savaso  mahah).  But  even  if  the  word  Daksha  be 
taken  figuratively  in  this  passage,  it  may  represent  a person 
in  the  others ; for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Daksha  is  sometimes 
a proper  name,  whilst  this  is  never  the  case,  so  far  as  I know, 
with  savas.  There  is  another  obscure  passage  (iii.  27,  9, 
10  = S.V.  ii.  827)  in  which  Daksha  may  be  a proper  name. 

In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  ii.  4,  4,  2,  Daksha  is  identified 
with  Prajapati,  or  the  creator.^ 

The  part  which  he  plays  in  the  later  mythology  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  Prof.  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  49, 
54  ff.,  115-122,  and  348.  According  to  the  first  account  he 
is  one  of  Brahma’s  mind-born  sons  (p.  49),  and  marries 
Prasuti  (p.  54),  who  bears  to  him  twenty-four  daughters, 
among  whom  Aditi  is  not  specified.  In  the  second  account, 

^ The  word  so  rendered  is  Baksha-pitarah,  “ having  Daksha  for  their  father.” 
Sayana  explains  it  as  meaning  “ those  who  have  Daksha  for  their  forefather.” 
Sayana  here  departs  from  the  interpretation  he  had  given  on  vi.  50,  2,  and 
explains  Baksha-pitaru  a,s=balasya pulakau  svuminau  vu,  “ preservers,  or  lords,  of 
strength.” 

^ The  commentator  explains  the  word  Baksha-piturah  — Bakshah  prajupatir 
utpudako  yeshum  te,  those  of  whom  the  Prajapati  Daksha  is  the  generator.  The 
meaning  of  Baksha-pitarah  in  R.V.  viii.  52,  10  is  not  very  clear.  Sayana  takes 
it  to  mean  the  preservers  or  lords  of  food.  It  may,  however,  he  taken  as  a voca- 
tive, and  applied  to  the  gods.  The  word  also  occurs  in  Yaj.  S.  xiv.  3,  where  the 
commentator  understands  it  to  signify  viryasya  palayitri,  “ preserver  of  strength.” 

^ See  the  paper  in  a former  vol.  of  this  Journal,  xx.  40.  In  the  sequel  of  the 
passage  in  the  S.  P,  Br.  ii.  4,  4,  6,  a person  named  Daksha,  the  son  of  Parvata, 
is  mentioned. 
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however,  (p.  122)  Aditi  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  sixty 
daughters  who,  along  with  Diti,  Danu,  and  ten  others,  is 
said  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to  Kasyapa,  to  whom 
she  (Aditi)  bore  the  twelve  Adityas.  According  to  the  third 
account  (p.  348),  Aditi  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Daksha, 
and  the  mother  of  Vivasvat,  the  Sun.  In  a passage  in  one 
of  the  recensions  of  the  Ramayana  (Schlegel,  i.  31,  Calc.  ed. 
i.  29),  in  the  Mahabbarata,  and  in  the  Bhagavata  Pm’aiia, 

viii.  16,  1 if.,  Aditi  is  described  as  the  wife  of  Kasyapa,  and 
the  mother  of  Yishnu  in  his  dwarf  mcarnation.  (See  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iv.  116  if.) 

An  older  authority,  however,  the  Yajasaneyi  Sanhita,  gives 
quite  a different  account  of  the  relation  of  Aditi  to  Yishnu, 
as  it  (xxix.  60)  represents  her  to  be  his  wife  (Adityai  Vishnu- 
pat  nyai  charuh. 

lY.  The  Adityas. 

The  sons  of  Aditi  specified  in  R.  Y.  ii.  27,  1,  are  these  six  : 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Yaruna,  Daksha,  and  Ansa.  In 

ix.  114,  3,  the  Adityas  are  spoken  of  as  seven  in  number> 
but  their  names  are  not  mentioned.^  In  x.  72,  8,  9,  already 
cited  above,  it  is  declared  that  Aditi  had  eight  sons,  of 
whom  she  only  presented  seven  to  the  gods,  casting  out 
Marttanda,  the  eighth,  though  she  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
brought  him  forward.  Here,  again,  the  names  of  the  rest 
are  omitted.  Surya  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  an  Aditya  in 
R.Y.  i.  50, 12  ; i.  191,  9 ; viii.  90, 11,  12  f and  as  an  Aditeya 
(this  word  equally  means  ‘son  of  Aditi’),  identified  with 
Agni,  he  is  said  (x.  88,  11),^  to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods 
in  the  sky.  In  viii.  18,  3,  Savitr  is  named  along  with  Bhaga, 
Yaruna,  Mitra,  and  Ar5’’aman,  four  of  the  Adityas,  after  that 

* See  Sauski'it  Texts,  iv.  101  ff.,  where  these  and  many  other  passages  relating 
to  the  Adityas  arc  quoted. 

the  last-mentioned  text  is  as  follows : Ban  niahan  asi  Surya  bal  Aditya 
mahun  asi  I . . . . Bat  Stirya  sravasa  malidn  asi  | “ 0 great  art  thou,  Surya ! 
0 son  of  Aditi,  thou  art  great ! ....  0 Surya,  in  renown  thou  art  great,”  etc. 

® Yaded  enam  adadhur  yajniyaso  divi  devah  Suryam  Aditcyam.  In  x.  37,  1, 
however,  the  Sun  is  called  the  Son  of  the  Heaven  {divas  putra.ya') ; and  there  as 
well  as  elsewhere  he  is  called  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Yaruna. 
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class  of  deities'  had  been  celebrated  generally  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding verse.  Surya  or  Savitr  therefore  appears  to  have  a 
certain  claim  to  be  considered  the  seventh  Aditya  (compare 
A.Y.  xiii.  2,  9,  and  37,  where  the  sun  is  called  the  son  of  Aditi). 
We  have  seen  above  that  Indra  also  is  in  one  passage  (vii.  85, 4), 
addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Varuna. 

In  the  Taittiriya  Veda  (quoted  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  ii.  27, 
1)  the  Adityas  are  said  to  be  eight  in  number : Mitra, 
Varuna,  Dhatr,  Aryaman,  Ansu,  Bhaga,  Indra,  and 
Vivasvat.  Here  five  names  correspond  with  those  given 
in  B.V.  ii.  27,  1,  while  Dhatr  is  substituted  for  Dahsha, 
who  is  omitted,  and  two  names  are  added,  Vivasvat  (who  may 
be  identified  with  Surya)  and  Indra.  In  one  place  (iii.  1,  3,  3) 
the  Satapatha  Brahmana  speaks  of  the  Adityas  as  eight ; but 
in  two  other  passages  (vi.  1,  2,  8 ; xi.  6,  3,  8)  as  being  twelve 
in  number.  In  the  first  of  these  two  latter  texts  they  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  twelve  drops  generated  by  Praja- 
pati  (in  which  case  they  could  not  have  been  sons  of  Aditi), 
and  in  the  second  they  are  identified  with  the  twelve  months.^ 
In  the  later  Indian  literature  they  are  always  said  to  be 
twelve  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  iv.  101- 
106). 

A 

In  some  of  the  hymns  where  the  Adityas  are  celebrated, 
they  are  characterized  by  the  epithets  “ bright,”  “ golden,” 
“pure,”  “sinless,”  “blameless,”  “holy,”  “strong,”  {kshat- 
triyah,  viii.  56,  1),  “ kings,”  “ resistless,”  “ vast,”  {uravah) 
“deep,”  {gahhiruh)  “sleepless,”  “unwinking,”^  “many-eyed,” 
{hhiiryakshah),  “far-observing,”  “fixed  in  their  purpose.” 
Distant  things  are  near  to  them,  they  uphold  and  preserve 
the  worlds,  they  see  the  good  and  evil  in  men’s  hearts,  they 
punish  sin  (ii.  29,  5),  and  spread  nooses  for  their  enemies 
(ii.  27, 16). 3 They  are  supplicated  for  various  boons,  for  pro- 

' In  the  S.  P.  Br.  iii.  5,  1,  13,  a dispute  between  the  Adityas  and  Angirasas 
regarding  a sacrifice  is  mentioned.  In  the  same  work,  xii.  2,  2,  9,  it  is  said  that 

these  two  classes  of  beings  (the  Adityas  and  Angirasas)  were  both  descendants  of 
Prajapati,  and  that  they  strove  together  for  the  priority  in  ascending  to  heaven. 
In  A.V.  xii.  3,  43  f.,  and  xix.  39,  5 also  they  are  connected  with  one  another. 

2 This  is  a characteristic  of  the  gods  in  general. 

3 In  regard  to  these  deities.  Both  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Journ.  of  the 
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tection,  offspring,  guidance,  light,  forgiveness,  etc.  (see  espe- 
cially R.y.  ii.  27,  1-16), 

The  Adityas  regarded  as  a class  of  gods  are  not,  however, 
characterized  so  specifically  in  the  hymns,  as  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual deities  who  bear  that  general  designation,  such  as 
Yaruna  and  INIitra ; and  I shall  therefore  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  the  two  latter,  (with  whose  names  that  of 
Aryaman  is  sometimes  associated),  omitting  any  further 
reference  to  Bhaga  and  Ansa,  who  are  rarely  mentioned,  and 
to  Daksha,  of  whom  something  has  been  already  said.  Surya 
and  Savitr  will  he  treated  separately. 

V.  Mitra  and  Yaruna. 

These  two  deities  are  very  frequently  found  in  conjunction. 
Yaruna  is  also  often  separately  celebrated ; Mitra  but  seldom. 
Their  frequent  association  is  easily  explained  if  the  commen- 
tators are  right  in  understanding  Mitra  to  represent  the  day, 
and  Yaruna  the  night.  Thus,  Sayana  says  on  B.Y,  i.  89,  3 : 

Mitra  is  the  god  who  presides  over  the  day,  according  to 
the  Yedic  text,  ‘the  day  is  Mitra’s;’”  and  again,  “Yaruna 
is  derived  from  the  root  ^T,  to  cover ; he  envelops  the  wicked 
in  his  snares ; and  is  the  god  who  rules  over  the  night,  ac- 
cording to  the  text,  ‘the  night  is  Yaruna’s.’  In  the  same 
way  the  commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  i.  8,  16,  1 
(Bibl.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  164)  affirms  that  the  “word  Mitra  de- 
notes the  sun,”  and  that  the  “ word  Yaruna  signifies  one  who 

Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  69 : “ The  eternal  and  inviolable  element  in  which  the 
Adityas  dwell,  and  which  forms  their  essence,  is  the  celestial  light.  The  Aditjas, 
the  gods  of  this  light,  do  not  therefore  hy  any  means  coincide  with  any  of  the 
foims  in  which  light  is  manifested  in  the  universe.  They  are  neither  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  stars,  nor  dawn,  but  the  eternal  sustainers  of  this  luminous  life,  which 
exists  as  it  were  behind  all  these  phenomena.” 

* See  also  his  note  on  i.  141,  9,  where  he  gives  the  same  explanation  regarding 
Mitra  and  Yaruna,  and  adds  that  Aryaman  is  the  god  who  goes  between  the  other 
tn'o.  According  to  his  note  on  i.  90,  1,  Aryaman  is  the  god  who  makes  the  di- 
vision of  day  and  night.  Compare  also  his  note  on  ii.  38,  8,  where  he  says  that 
Yaruna  is  represented  as  giving  resting-places  to  creatures  after  sunset,  because 
he  carries  on  the  affairs  of  the  night  {rutrer  nirvahakatviit).  In  i.  35,  1,  Mitra 
and  Yaruna  are  invoked  along  with  Agni,  Night  and  Savitr : “ I invoke  first  Agni 
for  our  welfare;  I invoke  hither  Mitra  and  Yaruna  to  our  aid;  I invoke  Night 
who  gives  rest  to  the  world  ; I invoke  the  divine  Savitr  to  our  assistance.”  See 
also  what  is  said  of  Mitra  awakening  men,  in  iii.  59,  1,  which  wiU  be  quoted 
below. 
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envelops  like  darkness,  according  to  the  text  (of  the  Taittiriya 
Brahmana,  i.  7,  10,  1,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  ‘the  day  is  Mitra’s  and 
the  night  is  Vanina’s.’  ” In  R.V.  viii.  41,  3,  it  is  said  of  the 
latter,  “The  heautiful  god  has  embraced  the  nights,  by  his 
wisdom  he  has  established  the  days,  and  everything  per- 
fectly.” In  another  place  (on  E.V.  vii.  87,  1)  Sayana  says 
that  it  is  the  setting  sun  which  is  called  Varuna. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
these  gods,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Veda.  Varuna  is 
sometimes,  at  least,  visible  to  his  worshippers.  Thus,  in 
i.  25,  18,  the  rishi  says : “ I beheld  him  who  is  visible  to 
all ; I beheld  his  chariot  upon  the  ground.”  In  vii.  88,  2, 
also,  the  poet  exclaims : “When  I have  obtained  a vision  of 
Varuna,  I have  regarded  his  lustre  as  resembling  that  of 
Agni.”^  Mighty  and  fixed  in  purjjose,  he  sits  in  his  abode 
exercising  sovereignty  (i.  25,  10).  He  is  arrayed  in  golden 
mail,^  and  surrounded  by  his  messengers  or  angels,  spasa/i 
(v.  13).  Ilis  house  is  said  to  have  a thousand  doors  (vii. 
88,  5).  Again  he  is  described  as  occupying,  along  with 

Mitra,  a palace  supported  by  a thousand  columns^  (ii.  41,  5 ; 
V.  62,  6).  The  two  deities  ascend  their  chariot,  which  is 
drawn  by  horses  and  is  golden-coloured  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.^  Mounted 
on  their  car,  and  soaring  in  the  highest  empyrean,  they  behold 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (v.  62,  4,  8 ;v.  63,  1).  Varuna 
is  said  to  be  farsighted  (i.  25,  5,  16  ; viii.  90,  2) ; and  thousand- 
eyed (vii.  34,  10).  The  sun  is  called  his  golden-winged 
messenger  (x.  123,  6),  or  in  other  places,  the  eye  of  Mitra  and 
Varuna  (vii.  61, 1 ; vii.  63, 1 ; x.  37, 1),  just  as  the  same  luminary 
is  said  by  Hesiod  (0pp.  et  Dies,  265)  to  be  the  eye  of  Jupiter,^ 
Tldvra  IBmv  Aio<i  6(f)da\po<;  koI  Travra  vo'^aa^.  Along  with 

' See  Eoth’s  article  on  “ The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races.”  Journ.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71. 

2 Golden  mail  is  also  assigned  to  Savitr  (iv.  53,  2). 

* Compare  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1 ff.  Eegia  Solis  erat  suhlimibus  alta  columnis,  etc. 

^ I follow  Eoth  here  in  understanding  uditd  siiryasya  not  of  the  rising  (as  the 
phrase  generally  means),  hut  of  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  thus  only  that  the 
iron  colour  of  the  chariot  becomes  intelligible. 

5 See  Max  Muller’s  Essay  on  Comp.  Mythol.  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,. 
p.  53. 
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Aryaman,  another  of  the  Adityas,  these  two  gods  are  called 
sun-eyed  (vii.  66,  10).  They  are  also  denominated  supdni, 
the  beautiful  or  skilful-handed.  Varuna  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  a king  (i.  24,  7,  8 ; ii.  7,  4 ; iv.  1,  2 ; v.  40,  7 ; vii.  64,  1 ; 
X.  103,  9 ; X.  173,  5) ; as  king  of  all  (x.  132,  4)  ; as  king  of 
all,  both  gods  and  men  (ii.  27,  10) ; as  king  of  the  universe 
(v.  85,  3),  and  of  all  that  exists  (vii.  87,  6) ; as  an  universal 
monarch,  samrat  (i.  25,  10  ; ii.  28,  6 ; v.  85,  1 ; vi.  68,  9 ; viii. 
42,  1) ; as  a self-dependent  ruler,  svarat  (ii.  28,  1).  The 
same  epithets  of  king  and  universal  monarch  are  also  appKed 
in  other  places  to  Mitra  and  Yaruna  conjointly  (as  in  i.  71,  9 ; 

i.  136,  1,4;  i.  137,  1 ; ii.  28,  9 ; v.  62,  6 ; v.  63,  2,  3,  5,  7 ; 

v.  65,  2 ; V.  68,  2 ; vii.  64,  2 ; viii.  23,  30 ; viii.  25,  4,  7,  8 ; 
viii.  90,  2 ; x.  65,  5).^ 

Power,  martial  strength,  or  sovereign  authority,  kshattra, 
is  also  constantly  predicated  of  one  or  both  of  these  deities ; 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Adityas  generally  are  denominated 
the  strong,  or  martial,  gods,  hhattriydh  (as  in  i.  24,  6 ; i. 
25,  5 ; i.  136,  1 ; v.  66,  3 ; v.  67,  1 ; v.  68,  1,  3 ; vi.  49,  1 ; 

vi.  51,  10;  vi.  67,  5,  6;  vii.  34,  11;  vii.  64,  2;  viii.  25,  8; 
viii.  56,  1 ; viii.  90,  5).  They  are  also  designated  as  rudrdh, 
the  terrible  (v.  70,  2,  3)  ; as  asiirdh,  the  divine  (vii.  36,  2 ; 
viii.  25,  4) ; as  the  divine  and  lordly  deities  (asurd  tdv  aryd) 
among  the  gods  (vii.  65,  2).  The  epithet  asura,  divine,  is 
frequently  applied  to  Yaruna  in  particular  (.'is  in  i.  24,  14 ; 

ii.  27,  10 ; v.  85,  5 ; viii.  42,  1),  though  it  i.  a(so  given  to 
other  deities  of  the  Yedic  pantheon. 

Another  word  employed  to  express  their  divine  power,  or 
wisdom,  is  mdyd ; and  Yaruna  is  sometimes  called  the  mdyin, 
the  possessor  of  this  attribute  (vi.  48,  14 ; vii.  28,  4 ; x.  99, 
10  ; X.  147,  5).  While  in  some  places  (iii.  61,  7 ; v.  63,  4) 
this  quality  {mdyd)  is  ascribed  to  the  two  deities  themselves, 
in  other  verses  of  the  last  quoted  hymn  (v.  63,  3,  7)  they  are 
said  to  cause  the  heaven  to  rain,  and  to  uphold  their  ordi- 

' The  same  deities  vtith  Aryaman  are  called  kings  in  i.  41,  3 ; and  kings  of 
men  {rujunas  charshaninum)  in  x.  26,  6.  In  rii.  66,  11,  it  is  said;  “The  kings 
Mitra,  Yaruna,  and  Aryaman,  who  established  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day, 
etc.  enjoy  unrivalled  dominion  (kshattra). 
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nances,  through,  the  power  {mayo)  of  the  divine  being 
{asura).  It  might  appear  as  if  the  word  asura  denoted  here 
some  great  Being  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Mitra  and 
Varuna,  through  whose  strength  they  acted;  but  in  another 
hymn  (v.  85,  5,  6)  the  term  asura  is  distinctly  used  as  an 
epithet  of  Varuna  himself. 

The  grandest  cosmical  functions  are  ascribed  to  Varuna. 
Possessed  of  illimitable  resources,  this  divine  being  has  meted 
out,  created,  and  upholds,  heaven  and  earth  ; he  dwells  in  all 
worlds  as  sovereign  ruler ; indeed,  the  three  worlds  are  em- 
braced within  him  (iv.  42,  3,  4 ; vi.  70,  1 ; vii.  86,  1 ; vii. 
87,  5,  6 ; viii.  41,  4,  5,  10 ; viii.  42,  1).  The  wind  which 
resounds  through  the  atmosphere  is  his  breath  (vii.  87,  2). 
He  has  opened  boundless  paths  for  the  sun,^  which  he  placed 
in  the  heavens,  and  has  hollowed  out  channels  for  the  rivers, 
which  flow  by  his  command  (i.  24,  8 ; ii.  28,  4 ; vii.  87,  5). 
By  his  wonderful  contrivance  the  rivers  pour  their  waters 
into  the  one  ocean,  but  never  fill  it.^  His  ordinances  are 
fixed  and  imassailable.^  They  rest  on  him,  unshaken,  as  upon 
a mountain ; through  their  operation,  the  moon  walks  in 
brightness,  and  the  stars  which  appear  in  the  nightly  sky 
mysteriously  vanish  in  daylight  (i.  24,  10 ; i.  25,  6,  10 ; i. 
44,  14  ; i.  141,  9 ; ii.  1,  4 ; ii.  28,  8 ; iii.  54,  18 ; viii.  25,  2). 
Neither  the  birds  flying  in  the  air,  nor  the  rivers  in  their 
sleepless  flow,  can  attain  a knowledge  of  his  power  or  his 
wrath  (i.  24,  6).  His  messengers  behold  both  worlds  (vii. 
87,  3).^  He  knows  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  sky,  the  path  of 
ships  on  the  ocean,  the  course  of  the  far-travelling  wind,  and 
beholds  all  the  secret  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be  done 
(i.  25,  7,  9,  11).  No  creature  can  even  wink  without  him 

^ In  vii.  60,  4,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Aryaman  are  said  to  open  out  paths  for  the 
sun. 

* See  Roth  on  “ The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races,”  p.  71 ; and  Illustrations 
of  Nirukta,  p.  78.  Compare  Ecclesiastes,  i.  7 : “All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea; 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full ; unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again.” 

3 See  Roth  in  the  Journ.  Amer.  Or.  Society,  iii.  341 ; and  Miiller’s  Anc.  Sansk. 
Lit.  p.  534,  note  2. 

* The  alert  and  invincible  messengers  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  also  mentioned 
in  vi.  67,  5.  The  same  word  spas  is  used  in  i.  33,  8,  where  Indra’s  messengers 
seem  to  be  spoken  of. 
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(ii.  28,  6).  He  witnesses  men’s  truth  and  falsehood  ('vdi.  49, 
•3).  He  instructs  the  rishi  Vasishtha  in  mysteries  (vii.  87,  4). 
In  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva 
Veda,  his  power  and  his  omniscience  are  thus  celebrated: 

“1.  The  great  One  who  rules  over  these  worlds  beholds 
(all)  as  if  he  were  close  at  hand.  When  any  man  thinks  he 
is  doing  aught  by  stealth,  the  gods  know  it  all ; 2.  (and  they 
perceive)  every  one  who  stands,  or  walks,  or  glides  along 
secretly,  or  withdraws  into  his  house,  or  into  any  lurking- 
place.  Whatever  two  persons,  sitting  together,  devise, 
Varuna  the  king  knows  it,  (being  present  there  as)  a third.^ 
3.  This  earth,  too,  belongs  to  Varuna  the  king,  and  that  vast 
sky  whose  ends  are  so  far  off.  The  two  seas  [the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere]^  are  Varuna’s  loins ; he  resides  in  this  small 
pool  of  water.  4.  He  who  shoidd  flee  far  beyond  the  sky, 
would  not  there  escape  from  Varuna  the  king.^  His  messen- 
gers, descending  from  heaven,  traverse  this  world ; thousand- 
eyed, they  look  across  the  whole  earth.  5.  King  Varuna 
perceives  all  that  exists  within,  as  well  as  beyond,  heaven 
and  earth.  The  winkings  of  men’s  eyes  are  all  numbered  by 
him.^  He  moves  (all)  these  (things)  as  a gamester  throws 
his  dice.  6.  May  thy  destructive  nooses,  0 Varuna,  which  are 
cast  seven-fold,  and  three-fold,  ensnare  the  man  who  speaks 
lies,  and  pass  by  him  who  speaks  truth.”  ^ 

Varuna  is  supposed  to  have  unlimited  control  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  He  is  said  to  have  a hundred,  a 
thousand  remedies  ; is  continually  supplicated  to  drive  away 
evil  {nirrti)  and  sin  (i.  24,  9)  ; to  forgive  sin  (ii.  28,  5,  7,  9 ; 

' In  R.V.  X.  11,  1,  Agni  is  compared  to  Varuna  in  omniscience;  rvhicli  seems 
to  shew  that  this  is  an  attribute  in  which  Varmia  was  regarded  as  pre-eminent. 
With  verses  1 and  2,  compare  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-4,  and  St.  Matthew  xviii.  20. 

- Compare  Genesis,  i.  7,  and  Psalm  cxh-iii.  4. 

^ With  this  verse  compare  verses  7-10  of  the  Psalm  just  referred  to. 

' Compare  St.  Matthew,  x.  30. 

5 The  hymn  is  concluded  by  two  verses,  containing  imprecations.  After  giving 
a German  translation  of  the  whole  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Atharva  Veda,  page 
19  f.  (Tubingen,  18.56)  Professor  Eoth  remarks  as  follows : “ There  is  no  hymn 
in  the  whole  Vedic  literature  which  expresses  the  divine  omniscience  in  such 
forcible  terms  as  this ; and  yet  this  beautiful  description  has  been  degraded  into 
an  introduction  to  an  imprecation.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  this 
Veda,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  existing  fragments  of  older  hymns  have  been 
used  to  deck  out  magical  formulas.  The  first  five,  or  even  six  verses  of  this  hymn 
might  be  regarded  as  a fragment  of  this  sort.” 

VOL.  I. — [new  series]. 
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V.  85,  7,  8) ; he  is  entreated  not  to  steal  awa)%  but  to  pro- 
long, life  (i.  24,  11 ; i.  25,  12)  ; and  to  spare  the  suppliant 
who  daily  transgresses  his  laws  (i.  25,  1,  2).  In  many  places 
mention  is  made  of  the  bonds,  or  nooses,  with  which  he  seizes 
and  punishes  transgressors  (i.  24,  15  ; i.  25,  21 ; vi.  74,  4 ; x. 
85,  24),  j\Iitra  and  Varuna  conjointly  are  spoken  of  in  one 
passage  (vii.  7,  65,  2)  as  armed  with  many  nooses  for  false- 
hood {bhuripdsa  anrtasya)  ; and  in  another  place  (vii.  84,  2) 
Indra  and  Varuna  are  described  as  binding  with  bonds  not 
formed  of  rope  {sefrhhir  arajjubhih  sinithah)  ; on  the  other 
hand  Varuna  is  said  to  be  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted sin  (vii.  87,  7).  He  is  the  wise  guardian  of  immor- 
tality {amrtasya  gopd)  ; he  and  Yama  living  in  self-dependent 
blessedness  will  be  beheld  in  the  next  world  bv  the  departed 
(X.  14,  7).‘ 

That  Varuna,  far  more  than  any  other  god,  was  regarded 
as  possessing  a high  moral  character,  as  well  as  a placable 
disposition,  aj^pears  not  only  from  the  passages  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  but  also  from  the  two  hymns  (vii.  86,  and 
vii.  89)  translated  by  Prof.  Miiller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 
540  f. ; in  which  the  worshipper,  while  palliating  his  sins, 
implores  the  god’s  forgiveness,  and  entreats  that  his  life  may 
be  spared.®  In  another  place  (vii.  88,  4 ff ) the  same  rishi 
alludes  to  his  previous  friendship  with  Varuna,  and  to  the 
favours  the  god  had  formerly  conferred  upon  him,  and  en- 
quires why  they  had  nowcea.sed: — “Varuna  placed Vasishtha 
on  his  boat : by  his  power  the  wise  and  mighty  deity  made 


1 In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1855,  pp.  237  ff.,  Prof. 
Weber  communicates  from  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (xi.  6,  1,  1 ff.)  a legend 
regarding  Varuna  and  his  son  Bhrgu.  The  latter  had  esteemed  himself  superior 
to  his  father  in  wisdom,  and  was  desired  by  him  to  visit  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  where  he  witnesses  certain  visions  of  retribution  in  the  other  world. 
Prof.  AVeher  accompanies  this  legend  with  some  very  interesting  remarks. 
Among  other  things,  he  observes  that  the  legend  is  shewn  to  be  ancient  from 
the  high  position  which  it  assigns  to  Varuna,  who  appears  to  be  conceived  as  the 
lord  of  the  universe,  seated  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  from  which  he  surveys  the 
places  of  punishment  situated  all  round  him.  \''aruna,  he  adds,  is  represented  in 
the  Satapatha  Brahmana  xiii.  3,  6,  5,  as  having  the  form  of  a fair,  bald,  toothless, 
(with  projecting  teeth  .q,  and  )'ellow-cyed  old  man. 

On  the  character  of  A^aruna  as  a moral  governor,  see  Roth,  Jcurn.  Gcim.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71  ff. ; a paper  by  the  .same  author  in  the  Journ.  Amer.  Or.  Society, 
iii.  340  ff. ; and  his  reply  to  AVeher  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vii.  607. 
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him  a rishi  to  offer  praise  in  an  auspicious  period  of  his  days, 
that  his  days  and  dawns  might  be  prolonged.  5.  Where  ^ 
are  those  friendships  of  us  two?  Let  us  seek  the  peace 
which  (we  enjoyed)  of  old.  I have  gone,  0 self-sustaining 
Varuna,  to  thy  vast  and  spacious  house  with  a thousand  gates. 
6.  He  who  was  thy  friend,  intimate,  constant,  and  beloved 
has  committed  offences  against  thee.  Let  not  us  who  are 
guilty  reap  the  fruits  of  our  sin.  Do  thou,  a wise  god,  grant 
protection  to  him  who  praises  thee.” 

The  same  or  nearly  the  same  functions  and  attributes  as 
are  ascribed  to  Varuna  are  also  attributed  to  him  and  Mitra 
conjointly.  They  uphold  and  rule  over  the  earth  and  sky, 
the  shining  and  the  terrestrial  regions,  and  place  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  (v.  62,  3 ; v.  69,  1,  4 ; v.  63,  7 ; x.  132,  2 ; 
vi.  67,  5 ; vii.  61,  4).  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  world 
(v.  62,  9 ; vii.  51,  2 ; viii.  25,  1 ; x.  126,  4) . By  their  ordi- 
nance the  great  sky  shines  (x.  65,  5).  They  discharge  the 
rain  (v.  62,  3;  v.  63,  1-3).  Their  godhead  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  skies,  or  of  rivers  (i.  159,  9).  They  (together 
with  Aryaman)  are  awful  deities,  haters  and  dispellers  of 
falsehood  (i.  152,  1;  ii.  27,  8;  vii.  66,  13).  They  are  guar- 
dians of  sacred  rites  (v.  63,  1 ; vii.  64,  2).  They  carry  out 
their  fixed  purposes,  which  are  unobstructed  even  by  the  im- 
mortal gods  (v.  63,  7 ; v.  69,  4).  They  make  the  foolish 
wise  (vii.  60,  6,  7)  ; they  know  heaven  and  earth  (vii.  60,  7). 
They  are  described  as  righteous,  and  as  promoters  of  religious 
rites  (or  truth  or  righteousness),  rtdvrdha,  rtdvdna,  rta 
sprsd,  riasija  gopau  (i.  2,  8 ; i.  23,  5 ; i.  136,  4 ; ii.  27,  4 ; v 
63,  1 ; V.  65,  2 ; v.  67,  4 ; vii.  66,  13  ; viii.  23,  30  ; viii, 
25,  8),  as  the  lords  of  truth  and  light  (i.  23,  5).  They 
avenge  sin  and  falsehood  (ii.  27,  4 ; vii.  60,  5) ; the  man 
who  neglects  their  worship  is  seized  with  consumption  (i.  122, 
9).  They  are  besought  along  with  Aditi  to  remove  the  tres- 
passes of  their  worshippers  (ii.  27,  14) ; and  along  with 
Aryaman  to  give  deliverance  (x.  126,  passim),^ 

* Compare  Psalm  Isxxix.  49. 

- Like  other  gods,  and  in  particular  Indra,  they  are  represented  as  drinking 
the  soma  juice,  i.  136,4;  i.  137,  Iff.;  iv.  41,  3;  iv.  42,  6 ; v.  64,  7 ; v.  71, 
3;  V.  72,  1-3;  vi.  68,  10. 
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Mitra  alone  is  celebrated  in  iii.  59.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  verses  : — 1.  “ Mitra,  uttering  his  voice,  calls  men 
to  activity.!  Mitra  sustains  the  earth  and  the  sky.  Mitra 
with  unwinking  eye  beholds  (all)  creatures.  Offer  to  Mitra 
the  oblation  with  butter.  2.  Mitra,  son  of  Aditi,  may  the 
mortal  who  worships  thee  with  sacred  rites,  have  food.  He 
who  is  protected  by  thee  is  neither  slain  nor  conquered. 

Calamity  does  not  reach  him  from  near  or  from  far 

4.  This  Mitra,  adorable,  auspicious,  a king,  strong,  and  wise, 
has  been  born.  May  we  abide  in  the  favour  and  kindness  of 
this  object  of  our  worship.  This  great  Aditya,  who  rouses 
men  to  exertion  (see  v.  1),  who  is  favourable  to  his  wor- 
shipper, is  to  be  approached  with  reverence 7.  Mitra 

who  by  his  greatness  transcends  the  sky,  and  the  earth  by 
his  renown.  8.  The  five  classes  of  men  have  done  homage  to 
Mitra  the  powerful  helper,  who  sustains  all  the  gods.” 

In  his  paper  on  “The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races” 
(Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  p.  70  f.).  Prof. 
Roth  has  the  following  ingenious  and  interesting  observa- 
tions on  Mitra  and  Yaruna: — “Within  the  circle  of  the 
Adityas  there  subsists  the  closest  connection  between  Mitra 
and  Yaruna,  who  are  invoked  more  frequently  together  than 
Yaruna  is  invoked  singly.  We  find  only  one  hjonn  in  which 
Mitra  is  invoked  by  himself  (iii.  59).  The  fact  that  this 
dual  invocation  is  preserved  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  in  regard  to 
Ahura  and  Mithra,  though  the  position  of  both  has  become 
entirely  altered,  and  Mithra  is  not  even  reckoned  among 
the  Amshaspands, — this  fact  proves  how  close  the  ancient 
connection  of  the  two  was,  when  it  has  been  maintained 

even  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased The 

essential  character  of  the  two  gods,  as  distinguished 
from  one  another,  is  nowhere  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
hymns,  and  was  in  fact  originally  one  which  could  not  be 
defined  with  intellectual  precision.  But  the  stage  of  religious 

1 With  this  verse  Roth  (Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  x.  22,  p.  140)  compares  R.  V. 
V.  82,  9,  where  it  is  said,  “ Savitr,  who  causes  all  creatures  to  hear  his  sound, 
and  impels  them.”  Comp.  v.  o of  the  present  hymn ; and  vii.  36,  2,  referred  to 
bv  Both  in  the  passage  about  to  be  quoted  from  him. 
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culture  whicli  lies  before  us  in  the  Rig  Veda,  enables  us  to 
distinguish  this  difference  as  one  already  existing,  viz.,  that 
Mitra  is  the  celestial  light  in  its  manifestation  by  day,  wliile 
Varuna,  though  the  lord  of  all  light  and  of  all  time,  yet 
rules  especially  over  the  nightly  heaven.  A hymn  of 
Vasishtha  (vii.  36,  2)  says:  ‘One  of  you  (Varuna)  is  the 
lord,  and  unassailable  guide,  and  he  who  is  called  Mitra, 
{i.e.  the  friend)  calls  men  to  activity.’  Here  so  much  at  least 
is  declared  (and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  in  other  places),  that  the  light  of  day,  which 
awakens  life,  and  brings  joy  and  activity  into  the  world,  is 
the  narrower  sphere  of  Mitra’s  power ; though,  however, 
Varuna  is  not  thereby  relegated  to  the  night  alone,  for  he 
continues  to  be  the  lord  and  the  first. 

“ Though  therefore  such  representations  as  are  expressed 
in  Indian  exegesis,  (as  for  instance,  when  Say  ana  says  on 
R.  V.  vii.  87,  1,  that  Varuna  is  the  setting  sun),  are  far  too 
narrow  and  one-sided,  they  stiU  contain  some  truth  ; and  we 
may  guess  by  what  process  they  are  to  be  developed.  If 
Varuna  is,  as  his  name  shews,  that  one  among  the  lucid 
Adityas  whose  seat  and  sphere  of  authority  is  the  bright 
heaven,  in  whose  bosom  is  embraced  all  that  lives,  and  there- 
fore also  the  remotest  boundary,  beyond  which  human  thought 
seeks  nothing  further,  then  is  he  also  one  who  can  scarcely  be 
attained  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  imagination.  By  day  the 
power  of  vision  cannot  discover  this  remotest  limit,  the  bright 
heaven  presents  to  it  no  resting  place.  But  at  night  this 
veil  of  the  world,  in  which  Varuna  is  enthroned,  appears  to 
approach  nearer,  and  becomes  perceptible,  for  the  eye  finds  a 
limit.  Varuna  is  closer  to  men.  Besides,  the  other  divine 
forms  which,  in  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  light, 
filled  the  space  between  the  earth  and  yonder  immeasurable 
outermost  sphere,  have  disappeared : no  other  god  now  stands 
between  Varuna  and  the  mortal  who  gazes  at  him.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the  attempts  made  to 
identify  any  other  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  gods  with  one 
another,  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt,  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  two  names,  that  the  Vedic  Mitra  and  the  Mithra 
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of  tlie  Zend  Avesta  were  originally  the  same  deity.  Accord- 
ingly, the  late  Dr.  F.  'Windischmann,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Persian  Mithra,^  regards  it  as  established  that  this  god 
was  known  to  the  old  Arlan  race  before  the  separation  of  its 
Iranian  from  its  Indian  branch,  though  the  conception  of  his 
character  was  subsequently  modified  by  Zoroastrian  ideas. 
That  3Iithra  was  worshipped  in  Persia  in  and  previous  to  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  is  proved,  as  'Windischmann  remarks,  by 
the  common  use  of  such  names  as  Mitradates  and  Mitrobates. 
Herodotus  himself  (i.  131)  speaks  of  Mitra,  not  as  a god,  but 
as  a goddess.  But  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  5,  53  ; Qilc.  iv.  24), 
and  Plutarch  (Aidax.  4,  and  Alexand.  30)  describes  the  Per- 
sians as  swearing  bj"  the  god  Mitra.  And  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  chap.  xl\d.,  tells  us  that  Zoroaster 
conceived  of  Mithra  as  standing  intermediate  between  the 
deities  Oromazes,  the  representative  of  light,  and  Areimanius, 
the  representative  of  darkness  and  ignorance.’^  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  saj'  anything  further  here  of  the  Persian  Mithra, 
tire  eventual  introduction  of  whose  worship  into  the  "West  is 
matter  of  history. 

Though  Yaruiia  is  not  generally  regarded  in  the  Rig  Veda 
as  the  god  of  the  ocean,  he  is  yet,  in  the  following  passages, 
connected  with  the  element  of  water,  either  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  earth,  in  such  a way  as  may  have  led  to 
the  conception  of  him  which  is  fully  established  in  the  later 
mythology. 

i.  ICl,  14  : “Desiring  you,  ye  sons  of  strength,  the  Maruts 
proceed  through  the  sky,  Agni  along  the  earth,  this  Vata 
( wind)  through  the  atmosphere,  and  Varuna  along  the  waters, 
the  ocean”  {adhhih  sanmdraih). 

vii.  49,  2 : “ May  the  waters  which  are  celestial,  and  those 
which  flow,  those  which  are  dug  up,  and  those  which  are 
self-produced,  those  which  seek  the  ocean  and  are  bright  and 
purifying,  preserve  me  ! 3.  May  those  (waters)  in  the  midst 

of  which  king  Yarima  goes,  beholding  the  truth  and  false- 

' Mithra,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythengeschichte  des  Orients,  in  the  Abhandlungen. 
fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  Leipzig,  1857.  See  pp.  54  ff. 

- Ibid,  p.  56.  This  passage  is  also  quoted,  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.,  471. 
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hood  of  men,  which  drop  sweetness  and  are  bright  and  puri- 
fying, preserve  me  ! ” 

vii.  64,  2 : “ Mitra  and  Varuna,  ye  two  kings,  protectors 
of  the  ceremonial,  lords  of  the  sea  (or  of  rivers  slndhu-pati), 
come  hither  ; send  us  food  and  rain  from  the  sky,”  etc. 

In  Auii.  41,  8,  Varuna  appears  to  be  called  a hidden  ocean 
{samiidro  apichyah). 

viii.  58,  12  : “ Thou  art  a glorious  god,  Varuiia,  into  whose 
jaws  the  seven  rivers  flow,  as  into  a surging  abyss.”  ^ 

Varuna  is  also  connected  with  the  sea  or  with  the  rivers  in 

ix.  73,  3 ; ix.  90,  2;  ix.  95,  4;  and  in  Vaj.  Sanh.  x.  7,  it  is 
said  that  “ Varuna,  the  child  of  the  waters,  made  his  abode 
within  the  most  motherly  waters  as  in  his  home.”  See  also 
the  third  verse  of  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  A.  V.  quoted 
above. 

Prof.  Roth  gives  (in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  vi.  73)  the  following  statement  of  the  process  by 
which  he  conceives  that  Vanina  came  in  later  times  to  be 
regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea. 

“The  hymns  of  the  Veda  give  already  indications  of  this 
development,  since  Varuna  is  in  one  place  brought  into  the 
same  connection  with  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  Storm  and  AVind 
are  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  heaven,  and  as  Agni  is  with 
the  earth  (i.  161,  14,  translated  above),  and  it  is  elsewhere 
said  of  him  that  he  sinks  into  the  sea  (vii.  87,  6),  while  in 
another  passage  the  rivers  are  described  as  streaming  towards 
him  (viii.  58,  12).  AATien  on  the  one  hand  the  conception  of 
Varuna  as  the  all-embracing  heaven  had  been  established, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  observation  of  the  rivers  flowing 
towards, the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  sea,  had  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  there  existed  an  ocean  enclosing  the  earth  in 
its  bosom — then  the  way  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  con- 
necting A’’aruna  with  the  ocean.  Another  side  of  the  affinity 
between  the  celestial  and  oceanic  Varuna  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  perfectly 
coincide  wnth  the  ancient  Indian  view : ‘ The  two  envelop- 
ments of  the  solid  surface  of  our  planet,  viz.,  the  aqueous  and 
^ See  Eotli’s  Illustrations  of  Xirukta,  pp.  70  f. 
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the  atmospheric,  offer  many  analogies  to  each  other,  in  their 
mobility,  in  the  phenomena  of  their  temperature,  and  in  the 
fact  that  their  parts  admit  of  being  displaced : the  depth  both 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  unkno'mi  to  us.’” 

"We  have  already  seen  that  Varuna  corresponds  in  name  to 
the  'Oupav6<;  of  the  Greeks.  “ IJranos,”  as  Prof.  Muller 
observes,^  “ in  the  language  of  Hesiod,  is  used  as  a name  for 
the  sky  ; he  is  made  or  born  that  he  should  ‘ be  a firm  place 
for  the  blessed  gods.’^  It  is  said  twice  that  Uranos  covers 
everything  (v.  127),  and  that  when  he  brings  the  night,  he 
is  stretched  out  everywhere,  embracing  the  earth. ^ This 
sounds  almost  as  if  the  Greek  mythe  had  still  preserved  a 
recollection  of  the  ehunological  power  of  Uranos.  For  Uranos 
is  the  Sanskrit  Yanina,  and  is  derived  from  a root,  var,  to 
cover,”  etc. 

The  parallel  between  the  Greek  Uranos  and  the  Indian 
Yaruna  does  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hold  in  all  points. 
There  is  not  in  the  Yedic  mythology  any  special  relation 
between  Yaruna  and  Prthivi,  the  earth,  as  husband  and  wife, 
as  there  is  between  Uranos  and  Gaia  in  the  theogony  of 
Hesiod  ; nor  is  Yaruna  represented  in  the  Yeda,  as  Uranos 
is  by  the  Greek  poet,  as  the  progenitor  of  Hyaus  (Zeus), 
except  in  the  general  waj'^  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
and  to  preserve  heaven  and  earth. 

YI.  IXDRA.^ 

Indra  is,  as  Professor  Roth  remarks,^  the  favourite  national 
deity  of  the  Aryan  Indians.  More  hymns  are  dedicated  to 

* Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  p.  41. 

^ Hesiod  Thcog.  126: — 

ra?a  Se  toi  ttpuTov  fiiv  tyelvaTO  laov  eaurp 
’Ovpavhv  aarepofiiff,  'Iva  jj.iv  Trepi  irdvra  KaXimrou 
“0<pp'  fitj  jiaKapecai  6€o7s  eSos  aacpaXis  aei. 

3 Ibid,  V.  176 : — 

’^HA0€  56  Nukt’  indyuv  jityas  ’Ovpavds,  ajj.<p\  Si  Tai'p 
'Ijxf'ipaiv  ipiXdrijros  eVe'cr^eTO  Ka(  p iravvaOi} 
ndj'Tp. 

^ In  my  accoimt  of  Yaruna  there  is  little  of  importance  that  had  not  been 
previously  said  by  Professor  Eoth ; but  in  this  description  of  Indra  there  is  a 
larger  collection  of  particulars  than  I have  noticed  to  have  been  brought  together 
elsewhere 

® In  his  Lexicon,  s,v.  Indra 
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his  honour  than  to  the  praise  of  any  other  divinity.  Although^ 
h.owever,  his  greatness  is  celebrated  in  the  most  magnificent 
language,  he  is  not  regarded  as  an  uncreated  being.  As  I 
liave  already  noticed,  he  is  spoken  of  in  various  passages  as 
being  born,  and.  as  having  a father  and  a mother  (ii.  30,  2 ; 
iii.  48,  2 f. ; iv.  18,  1 ff.,  and  10,  11 ; x.  73,  1,  10). 

Thus  in  iv.  17,  4 it  is  said  of  him  : “ Thy  father  ^ was  the 
parent  of  a most  heroic  son ; the  maker  of  Indra,  he  also 
produced  the  celestial  and  unconquerable  thunderer, — was  a 
most  skilful  workman.”  And  again,  vii.  20,  5 : “A  \figorous 
(god)  begot  him,  a vigorous  (son)  for  the  battle ; a heroic 
female  (ndri)  brought  him  forth,  a heroic  (son),”  etc.  Again,^ 
X.  120,  1 : “ That  was  the  highest  (being)  in  the  world  from 
which  this  fierce  and  impetuous  (god)  was  born,”  etc.  Again, 
vii.  98,  3 : “ When  born,  thou  didst  drink  the  soma-juice  to 
(gain)  strength : thy  mother  declared  thy  greatness.” — x.  73, 1 ; 
“ The  Maruts  here  augmented  Indra,  when  his  opulent 
mother  brought  forth  the  hero.” — x.  134,  1 : “ When  thou, 
Indra,  didst  fiU  the  two  worlds  like  the  dawn,  a di\fine 
mother  bore  thee,  a blessed  mother  bore  thee,  the  great 
monarch  of  the  great  people  ” (?  the  gods).  In  x.  101,  12,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Nishtigri.  This 
word,  as  I have  also  noticed,  is  treated  by  the  commentator 
as  a S3monyme  of  Aditi  ; but  though  Indra  is  always  regarded 
as  an  Aditya  in  the  later  mythology,  and  even  appears  to  be 
addressed  in  that  character,  along  with  Varuna,  in  vii.  8-5,  4, 
he  is  not  commonly  described  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the 
Rig  Yeda.^ 

In  another  place  (iii.  49,  1)  he  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  gods  as  a destroyer  of  enemies. 

In  the  Purusha  Sfikta  (R.  Y.  x.  90,  13)  Indra  is  said  to 
have  sprung,  along  with  Agni,  from  the  mouth  of  Purusha. 
In  one  of  the  latest  hymns  (x.  167,  1)  he  is  declared  to  have 
conquered  heaven  by  austerity  (tapas). 

In  vi.  59,  2,  Indra  and  Agni  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers, 

* In  ii.  26,  3,  Brahmanaspati  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  gods. 

2 In  iv.  26,  1,  he  is  identified  with  Mann  and  Surya,  and  in  viii.  82,  1,  4,  and 
X.  89,  2,  -with  Suiya.  In  ii.  30,  1,  he  receives  the  epithet  of  Savitr. 
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having  the  same  father,  and  whose  mothers  are,  the  one  here, 
the  other  there.  (The  sense  of  this  is  not  very  evident.)  In 
X.  55,  1 his  brother’s  sons  are  mentioned. 

In  i.  82,  5,  6,  Indra’s  wife  is  alluded  to ; and  in  a few 
passages  (i.  22,  12  ; ii.  32,  8 ; v.  46,  8 ; x.  86,  11,  12)  men- 
tion is  made  of  a goddess  Indrani,  who,  from  her  name,  must 
be  the  spouse  of  Indra. 

Even  as  an  infant  Indra  is  said  to  have  manifested  his 
warlike  tendencies.  “As  soon  as  he  was  born,  the  slayer  of 
Yrttra  (Indra)  grasped  his  arrow,  and  asked  his  mother, 
‘Who  are  they  that  are  renowned  as  fierce  warriors?’” 
(viii.  45,  4,  5 ; 66,  1,  2).  lie  says  of  himself  (x.  28,  6) : 
“ My  father  begot  me  (a  god)  without  an  enemy.” 

A variety  of  vague  and  general  epithets  are  lavished  upon 
Indra.  He  is  distinguished  as  youthfid,  ancient,  strong, 
agile  [nrtu,  i.  130,  7 ; ii.  22,  4 ; vi.  29,  3 ; viii.  24,  9,  12 ; 
viii.  57,  7 ; viii.  81,  3),  martial,  heroic,  bright,  undecaying, 
all-conquering,  lord  of  unbounded  wisdom,  and  irresistible 
power  and  prowess,  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  etc.  etc. 
(i.  4,  8 ; i.  16,  9 ; i.  30,  6,  15  ; i.  61,  1 ; i.  81,  2,  7 ; i.  84,  2; 
i.  100,  12;  i.  102,  6;  i.  112,  23;  i.  165,  6;  ii.  21,  1-3; 
iii.  30,  3 ; iii.  32,  7 ; iii.  45,  2 ; iii.  46, 1 ; vi.  18,  4 ; vii.  20,  4; 

vii.  22,  5 ; Anii.  81,  8 ; viii.  84,  7 if. ; x.  103,  1 AT.).  “ He 

has  vigour  in  his  body,  strength  in  his  arms,  a thunderbolt  in 
his  hand,  and  vdsdom  in  his  head  ” ^ (ii.  16,  2 ; viii.  85,  3). 
“ He  assumes  the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  is  invested  with 
the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  sun”  (x.  112,  3).  The  Yedic  poets 
have  also  described  to  us  a few  of  the  features,  as  they  con- 
ceived them,  of  his  personal  appearance.  The  epithet  which 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  him  is  susipra,  or  siprin,  in  the 
interpretation  of  which  Sayana  wavers  between  “ the  god 
with  handsome  cheeks  or  nose,”  and  “ the  god  with  the  beau- 
tiful helmet  or  turban  ” (i.  9,  3 ; i.  29,  2 ; i.  81,  4 ; i.  101,  10 
iii.  30,  3 ; iii.  32,  3 ; iii.  36,  10 ; Auii.  17,  4 ; viii.  32,  4,  24  ; 

viii.  33,  7 ; viii.  55,  2,  4 ; viii.  81,  4 ; viii.  82,  12  ; x.  105,  5).® 

' On  this  use  oi  siras,  the  head,  as  the  seat  of  intelligence,  compare  iii.  51,  12. 

^ Compare  i.  30,  11. 

3 A note  on  this  word  will  he  given  when  I come  to  treat  of  the  Maruts. 
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He  is  also  called  hari-sipm,  the  ruddy-cheeked  (x.  96,  4,  9, 12) ; 
hari-kesa,  the  ruddy-  or  golden- haired  (x.  96,  5,  8);  hari- 
smasru,  the  ruddy-  or  golden-bearded,  or  moustached  (x.  96,  8). 
His  beard  is  violently  agitated  when  he  puts  himself  in  motion 
(ii.  11,  17 ; X.  23,  1,  4).^  His  whole  appearance  is  ruddy  or 
golden  {hari-varpas,  x.  96,  1 if.).  He  is  sometimes  also  de- 
scribed as  hiranyaya,  golden  (i.  7,  2 ; viii.  55,  3),  and  as 
having  golden  arms  (vii.  34,  4)  ; and  sometimes  as  of  an  iron 
hue  (i.  56,  3;  x.  96,  4,  8).  His  arms  are  long  and  far- 
extended  (viii.  32,  10  ; viii.  70,  1).  But  his  forms  are  end- 
less ; he  can  assume  any  shape  at  will  (iii.  38,  4 ; iii.  48,  4 ; 

iii.  53,  8 ; vi.  47,  18).  Carrying  in  his  hand  a golden  whip 
(viii.  33,  11),  he  is  borne  on  a shining  golden  car,  wnth  a 
thousand  supports  (i.  30, 16  ; i.  56,  1 ; vi.  29,  2 ; viii.  1,  24,  25  ; 
viii.  58, 16),  which  moves  more  swiftly  than  thought  (x.  112, 2), 
and  is  drawn  by  two^  tawny  (ruddy,  or  golden)  steeds,  snort- 
ing, neighing,  and  irresistible  (i.  30,  16 ; i.  81,  3)  ; with 
flowing  golden  manes  (i.  10,  3 ; i.  82,  6 ; viii.  17,  2 ; viii. 
32,  29),  hair  like  peacock’s  feathers  (iii.  45,  1),  and  pea- 
cock’s tails  (viii.  1,  25),  which  rapidl}^  traverse  vast  distances 
(ii.  16,  3).  His  car  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Rbhus  (i.  Ill,  1 ; v.  31,  4).  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  texts  which  refer  to  Indra’s  chariot  and  horses : i.  6,  2 ; 
i.  16,  2 ; i.  55,  7 ; i.  84,  6 ; i.  100,  16 ; i.  101,  10  ; ii.  11,  6 ; 
\dii.  82,  24 ; x.  44,  2.  He  is  also  said  to  be  borne  by  the 
horses  of  the  Sun  (x.  49,  7),  or  by  those  of  Vata,  the  wind 
(x.  22,  4-6).  The  same  deity,  Yayu,  the  wind,  is  said  to  have 
Indra  for  his  charioteer,  or  companion  in  his  car  (iv.  46,  2 ; 

iv.  48,  2 ; vii.  91,  6).  The  horses  of  Indra  are  declared  to  be 
jmked  by  the  power  of  prayer  (ii.  18,  3 ; iii.  35,  4 ; viii.  1,  24  ; 
viii.  17,  2),  which  is  no  doubt  another  mode  of  saying  that  it 

* A beard  is  also  assigned  to  Pusban,  wbo  similarly  shakes  it  (x.  26,  7). 

In  ii.  18,  4-7  Indra  is  invited  to  come  with  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  a hundred  horses  (compare 
■viii.  1,  9)  to  chink  the  Soma-juice.  In  iv.  46,  3,  a thousand  horses  are  said  to 
convey  Incha  and  Vayu.  In  viii.  1,  24,  Indra’s  horses  are  said  to  be  a thousand 
and  a hundred.  From  such  a text  as  iii.  3-5,  7,  where  Indra  is  informed  that  food 
has  been  provided  for  his  horses,  as  well  as  soma-juiee  to  fill  his  own  belly  {v.  6), 
it  would  appear  that  the  worshipper  had  a perfect  assurance  of  the  god’s  presence. 
In  another  place,  however  (x.  114,  9),  the  enquiry  is  made  (among  several  others 
denoting  difficulty  and  mystery),  “ AIGio  has  perceived  the  tcvo  horses  of  India 
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is  in  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  his  worshippers  that 
he  makes  ready  his  chariot  to  come  and  receive  their  oblations, 
and  fulfil  their  desires. 

The  thunderbolt  of  Indra  is  generally  described  as  having 
been  fashioned,  or  brought  from  heaven  by  Tvashtr,  the 
artificer  of  the  gods  (i.  32,  2 ; i.  66,  6 ; i.  85,  9 ; i.  121,  9 ; 
V.  31,  4;  vi.  17,  10;  x.  48,  3);  but  in  other  places  it  is 
declared  to  have  been  made  and  given  to  Indra  by  Ka%Ta 
Usanas.  Its  natural  mode  of  production  is  alluded  to  in 
viii.  89,  9,  where  it  is  said : “ The  thunderbolt  lies  in  the 
(aerial)  ocean,  enveloped  in  water.”  This  thunderbolt  is 
sometimes  styled  golden  (i.  57,  2 ; i.  85,  9 ; viii.  57,  3 ; 
X.  23,  3),  sometimes  ruddy  {harita,  x.  96,  3);  but  more  com- 
monh^  it  is  said  to  be  of  iron  (i.  52,  8 ; i.  80,  12  ; i.  81,  4 ; 
viii.  85,  3 ; x.  48,  3 ; x.  96,  3;  x.  113,  5)  ; sometimes  it  is 
described  as  four-angled  (iv.  22,  2),  sometimes  as  hmidred- 
angled  [\i.  17,  10),  sometimes  as  hundred-jointed  {saiapanan, 
i.  80,  6 ; viii.  6,  6 ; \dii.  65,  2 ; viii.  78,  3),  and  sometimes 
as  having  a thousand  points  (i.  80,  12 ; i.  85,  9 ; v.  34,  2 ; 
vi.  17,  10).  Indra  is  in  one  place  (i.  55,  1)  represented  as 
sharpening  his  own  thunderbolt.  In  other  passages  this  god 
is  spoken  of  as  armed  with  a bow  and  arrows  (viii.  3,  9 ; 
viii.  45,  4 ; viii.  66,  6 ; x.  103,  2,  3).  His  arrows  are 
described  as  golden  (viii.  66, 11),  as  having  a himdred  points, 
and  as  being  winged  vuth  a thousand  feathers  (viii.  66,  7). 
Indra  is  also  declared  to  carry  a hook  (ankusa).  Thus  in 
viii.  17,  10  it  is  said : “ May  the  hook  be  long  wherewith  thou 
reachest  wealth  to  the  worshipper  who  offers  oblations.”  And 
similarly  in  Atharva  Veda  vi.  82,  3:  “With  that  great 
golden  hook  of  thine  which  confers  wealth,  0 lord  of  Sachi 
(Indra),  reach  a wife  to  me  who  am  longing  for  one.”  ‘ 
Another  text  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  E.  Y.  x.  134,  6 
( = Sama  Veda  ii.  441):  “Thou,  0 wise  (Indra),  carriest  a 
long  hook  Hke  a spear,  and  hast  held  fast  therewith,  as  a goat 
(catches)  a branch  with  its  fore  foot.”  The  word  is  also 

' In  these  passages  I follow  Roth’s  explanation  of  anlcusa,  as  given  in  his 
Lexicon,  s.  v.  In  his  translation  of  this  passage  from  the  A.  V.  in  Indische 
Studien  v.  241,  Professor  Weber  understands  the  word  {ankusa)  of  a goad  with 
which  cattle  are  driven. 
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found  in  x.  44,  9 : “ I carry  to  thee  this  well-made  goad 
wherewith,  0 Maghavan,  thou  mayest  rend  the  Sapharuj 
demons.”  ^ 

Invoked  by  his  mortal  worshippers,  Indra  obeys  the  sum- 
mons, and  speedily  arrives  in  his  chariot  to  receive  their 
offerings.  He  finds  food  provided  for  his  horses  (iii.  35,  7), 
and  large  libations  of  soma-juice  are  poured  out  for  himself 
to  quaff.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  numerous  passages 
which  refer  to  this  worship  of  Indra : i.  4,  8 ; i.  32,  3 ; 

i.  80,  1 ff. ; i.  84,  1,  4 ; ii.  15,  1,  2 ; ii.  19,  1 flP. ; ii.  21, 1 fi“. ; 
iii  36,  3 ; iii.  40,  1 ff. ; iv.  16,  1 ff. ; vi.  23,  1,  5,  6 ; vi.  27, 
1 ff. ; vi.  29,  4 ; vii.  22,  1 ff. ; vii.  29,  1 ff. ; viii.  3,  1 ; 
X.  104, 1 ff. ; etc.  etc.  The  gods  are  all  described  as  hastening 
eagerly  to  partake  of  this  beverage  (viii.  2,  18);  but  Indra 
is  particidarly  addicted  to  the  indulgence  (i.  104,  9 ; i.  175,  5; 

ii.  14,  1 ; vii.  33,  2;  viii.  2,  4).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  to 

be  to  him  an  absolute  necessary  of  life,  as  his  mother  gave  it 
to  him  to  drink  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  (iii.  32,  9,  10 ; 

iii.  48,  2,  3 ; vii.  98,  3).  He  is  said  to  have  drunk  at  one 

draught  thirty  lakes  (or  cups  ?)  of  soma  (viii.  66,  4 ; compare 
vi.  17,  11,  and  viii.  7,  10).  His  worshippers  invite  him  in 
the  most  naive  manner  to  drink  freely  (vi.  47,  6)  and  fill  his 
belly  by  copious  potations,  and  he  speaks  in  similar  language 
of  having  accepted  the  invitation  (i.  8,  7 ; i.  104,  9 ; ii.  11, 11 ; 

ii.  14,  10  ; ii.  16,  2 ; iii.  36,  6-8  ; iii.  40,  5 ; iii.  47,  1 ; 

iii.  51,  12 ; viii.  1,  23  ; viii.  2,  1 ; viii.  17,  5-8  ; viii.  67,  7 ; 

viii.  81,  22-24;  x.  28,  2 ; x.  104,  2)? 

The  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to  Indra  are  described 
as  stimulating  his  energies  and  increasing  his  vigour  (i.  52,  7 ; 
i.  54,  8 ; i.  81,  1 ; ii.  12,  14 ; iii.  32,  12,  13 ; iii.  34,  1 ; 
vi.  36,  2 ; viii.  6,  35  ; viii.  14,  5,  11) ; and  the  worshippers 
(as  well  as  the  gods)  are  said  to  place  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hands  and  to  assist  its  efiicacy  (i.  63,  2 ; ii.  11,  4 ; ii.  20,  8 ; 

' I am  indebted  to  Professor  Anfrecbt  for  pointing  out  the  sense  of  this  verse. 
Saphurnj  seems  to  mean  a demon  or  an  animal  that  destroys  with  its  hoofs.  The 
wofd  occurs  also  in  x.  87,  12,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  Yatudhana,  a demon,  and 
must  refer  to  some  gohlin  which  was  conceived  to  tear  wuth  its  hoofs. 

- The  soma-juice  was  also  drunk  hy  the  worshippers  themselves,  and  its  effects 
on  some  of  them  are  occasionally  described.  Thus  in  vi.  47,  3,  it  is  said  ; “ This 
(soma),  wlien  drimk,  impels  my  voice ; it  stimulates  the  ardent  thought.”  And 
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iii.  32,  12).  The  other  deities,  too,  are  described  as  infusing 
divine  strength  into  Indra  ^ (i.  80,  15  ; vi.  20,  2 ; x.  48,  3 ; 
compare  x.  120,  3,  and  x.  56,  4),  and  as  placing  him  in  the 
van  (i.  55,  3 ; i.  131, 1 ; vi.  17,  18  ; viii.  12,  22,  25).  He  is 
impelled  and  fortified  by  the  Maruts  (iii.  32,  4 ; iii.  35,  9 ; 
iii.  47,  3,  4 ; vi.  17,  11  ; viii.  7,  24 ; x.  73,  1,  2 ; x.  113,  3).- 

in  viii.  48,  3,  its  elevating  effect  is  still  more  distinctly  told,  in  words  wliicli  may 
be  rendered  as  follows  : 

We’ve  quaffed  the  soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown  ; 

We’ve  entered  into  light. 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm. 

Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee  beyond  alarm. 

Immortal  god,  we  soar. 

Compare  the  curious  parallel  to  this  (already  noticed  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  162) 
in  the  satirical  drama  of  Euripides,  the  Cyclops,  578  ff.,  where  Polj'phemus 
exclaims  in  his  drunken  exultation  ; 

'O  S’  ovpavSs  jUoi  (rv/iixffuy/xevos  Soicct 
Tp  yrj  <l)fpecBai,  rod  Aids  re  rhv  Qp&vov 
Kivaaoi  rh  -ndv  re  Saip.6vwy  kyvbv  (Tffias, 

' Indra  on  his  side  again  is  said  to  give  divine  power  to  the  other  gods  (W.  36, 1) . 
2 In  one  place,  however,  (viii.  7,  31)  the  Maruts  are  asked  what  they  were 
seeking  when  they  deserted  ludi'a,  and  who  could  then  trust  in  their  friendship. 
In  another  text  (viii.  85,  7),  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  all  the  other  gods  who 
had  been  Indra’s  allies,  terrified  by  the  blast  of  Yrttra’s  breath,  deserted  Indra 
and  fled  (compare  iv.  18,  11),  while  the  Maruts,  it  must  be  supposed,  stood  firm, 
as  Indra  is  advised  to  make  friends  with  them,  and  then  he  should  conquer  all 
hostile  armies.  The  commentator,  however  (like  many  other  dogmatical  theo- 
logians), finding  it  necessary  to  reconcile  these  conflictmg  statements,  interprets 
viii.  7,  31  differently,  and  makes  it  mean,  “When  did  you  desert  Indra t.e. 
never,”  and  quotes  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  iii.  20,  which  says  the  Maruts  did 
not  desert  Indra ; but  said,  “ Smite,  0 lord,  slay,  play  the  hero.” 

In  R.  V.  i.  32,  14,  Indra  himself  is  said  to  have  become  frightened  after  he  had 
slain  Vrttra,  and  to  have  crossed  ninety-nine  rivers  in  his  flight.  Compare 
Muller’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  547. 

The  Asvins  and  Sarasvati  are  also  said  to  have  assisted  Indra  (R.  V.  x.  131,  4,  5 
= Yaj.  Sanh.  x.  33,  34).  “You  two,  Asvins,  lords  of  splendour,  drinking 
together  the  delightM  draught  (of  soma),  protected  Indra  in  his  achievements 
against  the  Asura  Namuchi.  5.  As  parents  a son,  so  ye  two,  Asvins,  by  your 
wisdom  and  your  energy,  delivered  thee,  0 Indra.  Wlien  thou,  0 magnificent 
(Indra),  didst  drink  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  Sarasvati  waited  upon  thee 
with  her  powers.”  A story  is  told  by  the  commentator  on  the  Yaj.  Sanh.  x.  33, 
to  explain  these  lines.  Namuchi,  it  seems,  was  a friend  of  Indi'a ; and  taking 
advantage  of  his  friend’s  confidence,  he  drank  up  Indra’s  strength  along  with  a 
draught  of  wine  and  soma.  Indra  then  told  the  Asians  and  Sarasvati  that 
Namuchi  had  drunk  up  his  strength.  The  Asians  and  Sarasvati  in  consequence 
gave  Indi-a  a thunderbolt  in  the  form  of  foam,  with  which  he  smote  off  the  head 
of  Namuchi.  The  Asvins  then  drank  the  soma,  mixed  with  blood  and  wine,  from 
the  belly  of  Namuchi,  and  transferred  it  pure  to  Indra ; and  by  transferring  it 
they  delivered  Indra.  The  story  is  taken  from  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  xii.  7, 
3,  1 ff.  (p.  934  Weber’s  ed.)  and  is  the  original  version  of  those  adduced^  by 
me  elsewhere  (Sansk.  Texts  iv.  222  and  420).  As  given  in  the  Brahmana,  it 
runs  thus;  “'The  Asura  Namuchi  carried  off  Indra’s  strength  {indriya),  the 
essence  of  food,  and  the  draught  of  soma,  together  with  wine.  He  (Indra) 
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Thus  exhilarated  and  encouraged  (ii.  11,  11 ; ii.  15,  1 ff. ; 
ii.  19,  2 ; vi.  47,  1,  2 ; x.  112,  1),  Indra  hurries  off,  escorted 
by  troops  of  Maruts,  and  sometimes  attended  by  his  faithful 
comrade  Vishnu  (i.  22,  19  ; i.  85,  7 iv.  18,  11  ; vii.  99, 
4,  5;  viii.  89,  12^),  to  encounter  the  hostile  powers  in  the 
atmosphere  who  malevolently  shut  up  the  watery  treasures  in 
the  clouds.  These  demons  of  drought,  called  bj^  a variety  of 
names,  as  Vrttra,  Ahi,  Sushna,  Namuchi,  Pipru,  Arbuda, 
Tirana,  etc.  etc.  (i,  121,  9,  10  ; ii.  14,  4 ff. ; viii.  32,  2,  3), 
armed,  on  their  side  also,  with  every  variety  of  celestial 
artillery  (i.  32,  13),  attempt,  but  in  vain,  to  resist  the  onset 
of  the  gods.^  Heaven  and  Earth  quake  with  affright  at  the 
crash  of  Indra’s  thunder  (i.  80,  11,  14;  i.  100,  13;  ii.  11,  9, 


hastened  to  the  Asvins  and  Sarasvati,  and  said : ‘ I have  sworn  to  Eamuchi, 
I will  neither  slay  thee  by  day,  nor  by  night,  neither  with  club,  nor  with 
bow,  neither  with  the  palm  of  my  hand  {prthena),  nor  mth  fist,  neither  with 
dry  nor  with  moist ; and  he  has  carried  off  that  of  mine ; will  ye  recover  it 
for  me?’  They  answered  ; ‘Let  us  have  a share  in  it,  and  we  will  recover 
it.’  Indra  replied ; ‘ It  shall  be  common  to  us  all ; recover  it  therefore.’  Then 
the  Asvins  and  Sarasvati  anointed  the  thunderbolt  ■ndth  the  foam  of  the 
waters,  saying,  ‘ It  is  neither  dry  nor  moist.’  With  that  Indra  struck  off  the  head 
of  Namuchi,  when  night  was  passing  into  da\ra,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
when  (as  he  said)  ‘it  was  neither  day  nor  night.’  ....  Wlien  his  head  had  been 
cut  off,  the  soma  remained  mixed  with  blood  ; and  they  loathed  it.  But  having 
perceived  this  draught  of  the  two  somas,  according  to  the  text,  ‘ King  Soma 
when  poured  out,  is  nectar,’  they  Avith  this  made  the  other  mixed  fluid  palatable, 
and  swallowed  it.” 

In  one  place  (x.  138,  6)  Indra  is  said  to  perform  his  exploits  alone.  Compare 
i.  84,  7. 

' Benfey,  however,  refers  this  passage,  i.  85,  7,  not  to  Indra.  but  to  the  soma. 

2 Compare  i.  156,  5;  vi.  17,  11  ; viii.  12,  27;  viii.  66,  10;  x.  113,  2;  in 
which  passages  (as  well  as  in  separate  hymns,  i.  155  ; vi.  69),  Indi-a  and  Vishnu 
are  connected.  The  Satapatha  Brahmana  has  the  following  story  about  Indi'a 
and  Yisbnu,  v.  5,  5,  1 ff. : 

“ Formerly  Vrttra  had  within  him  all  the  Rk,  Yajush,  and  Sama  versos. 
Indra  was  anxious  to  discharge  a thunderbolt  at  him,  (2)  and  said  to  Vishnu  : ‘ I 
shall  shoot  a thunderbolt  at  Vrttra ; follow  after  me.’  ‘ So  be  it,’  said  Vishnu, 
‘ I will  follow  thee ; smite  him.’  Indra  then  aimed  a thunderbolt  at  Vrttra,  who 
was  alarmed  at  it,  and  said,  (3)  ‘ I have  this  (som'ce  of)  strength  ; shall  I give  it 
up  to  thee  ? but  do  not  smite  at  me.’  So  he  gave  him  the  Yajush  verses.  Indi-a 
then  aimed  a second  thmiderbolt  at  him,  (4)  when  he  said,  ‘ I have  this  (source  of) 
strength  ; shall  I give  it  up  to  thee  ? but  do  not  smite  at  me.’  So  he  gave  the 
Rk  verses.  Indra  then  aimed  a third  thunderbolt  at  him,  (5)  when  he  said,  ‘ I 
have  this  (source  of)  strength ; shall  I give  it  up  to  thee  ? but  do  not  smite  at 
me.’  So  he  gave  him  the  Sama  verses (7)  Indra  lifted  up  the  thunder- 

bolt; Vishnu  followed  him.” 

Agni  is  in  several  places  (i.  109,  5,  7,  8 ; iii.  12,  4,  6;  x.  65,  2)  associated 
with  Indra  as  a thunderer,  a destroyer  of  Vrttra,  and  an  overthrower  of  cities. 
Varuna,  too,  is  in  one  place  (iv.  41,4)  joined  with  Indra  as  a thunderer. 

3 Vrttra  (?)  is  said,  in  ii.  30,  3,  to  have  rushed  upon  Indi'a,  clothed  in  a cloud, 
but  to  have  been  overcome. 
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10  ; vi.  17,  9),  and  even  Tvashtr  himself,  who  forged  the  bolts, 
trembles  at  the  manifestation  of  his  anger  (i.  80,  14).  The 
enemies  of  Indi’a  are  speedily  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  iron  shafts,  and  even  by  their  very  sound  (vi.  27, 
4 ; viii.  6,  13).  The  waters,  released  from  their  imprisonment, 
descend  in  torrents  to  the  earth,  fill  all  the  rivers,  and  roll  along 
to  the  ocean  (i.  34,  4,  12 ; i.  55,  6 ; i.  57,  6 ; i.  61,  10  ; 
i.  103,  2 ; ii.  11,  2 ; ii.  12,  12 ; ii.  14,  2 ; ii.  15,  3 ; ii.  19,  3 ; 
hi.  32,  6 ; h\  17, 1 ; v.  32, 1 ; vi.  30,  4 ; viii.  65,  3 ; x.  133,  2). 
The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the  sky  is  dispersed,  and 
the  sun  is  restored  to  his  position  in  the  heavens  (i.  32,  4 ; 
i.  51,  4 ; i.  52,  8 ; ii.  19,  3 ; x.  89,  2).  Constant  allusions 
to  these  elemental  conflicts  occur  m nearly  every  part  of  the 
Rig  Veda  (i.  4,  8 ; i.  32,  1 fi*.  ; i.  52,  1 if.  ; i.  54,  4 ff.  ; 
i.  80,  1 fi*.  ; i.  103,  1 fi*. ; ii.  11,  5 fi*. ; v.  32,  1 fi*.  ; x.  87,  9 ; 
X.  113,  6),  and  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  embellished 
with  a certain  variety  of  imagery.  The  clouds  are  represented 
as  mountains,  or  are  variously  characterized  as  the  ancient  or 
eternal  (ii.  14,  6 ; viii.  17,  13 ; viii.  87,  6),  the  autumnal 
(i.  131,  4 ; vi.  20,  10),  the  moving  (viii.  1,  28),  and  the  iron- 
(ii.  20,  8)  or  stone-built  (iv.  30,  20)  cities  of  the  Asuras  (or 
atmospheric  demons),  which  Indra  overthrows  (i.  51,  5 ; 
i.  63,  7 ; i.  103,  2 ; i.  130,  7 ; i.  174,  8 ; ii.  19,  6 ; ii.  20,  7 ; 
hi.  12,  6 ; iv.  26,  3 ; iv.  30,  13 ; vi  61,  4 ; viii.  82,  2 ; 
X.  89,  7).  He  casts  down  his  enemies  when  he  discovers 
them  on  the  aerial  mountains  (i.  32,  2 ; i.  130,  7 ; ii.  12,  11 ; 
iv.  30,  14  ; vi.  26,  5);  or  hmls  them  back  when  they  attempt 
to  scale  the  heavens  (ii.  12,  12 ; viii.  14,  14).  One  of  them 
he  crushes  under  his  foot  (i.  51,  6),  or  pierces  with  ice  (viii. 
32,  26).  He  strikes  off  the  head  of  Namuchi  with  the  foam 
of  the  waters^  (viii.  14,  13).  One  of  his  opponents  is  de- 
scribed as  a monster  with  ninety-nine  arms  (ii.  14,  4),  and 
another  as  having  three  heads  and  six  e}’es  (x.  99,  6). 

The  growth  of  much  of  the  imagery  thus  described  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and  easily  intelligible,  particularly  to  persons 
M’ho  have  lived  in  India,  and  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  the 
seasons  in  that  country.  At  the  close  of  the  long  hot  weather, 
* See  above,  in  a preceding  note. 
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-when  every  one  is  longing  for  rain  to  moisten  the  earth  and 
cool  the  atmosphere,  it  is  often  extremely  tantalizing  to  see 
the  clouds  collecting  and  floating  across  the  sky  day  after 
dar,  without  discharging  their  contents.  And  in  the  early 
ages  when  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed  it  was  an  idea 
quite  in  consonance  with  the  other  general  conceptions  which 
their  authors  entertained,  to  imagine  that  some  malignant 
influence  was  at  work  in  the  atmosphere  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  showers  of  which  their  parched  flelds  stood  so  much 
in  need.  It  was  but  a step  further  to  personify  both  this 
hostile  power  and  the  beneficent  agency  by  which  it  was  at 
length  overcome.  Indra  is  thus  at  once  a terrible  warrior 
and  a gracious  friend,  a god  whose  shafts  deal  destruction  to 
his  enemies,  while  they  bring  deliverance  and  prosperity  to 
his  worshippers.  The  phenomena  of  thimder  and  lightning 
almost  inevitably  suggest  the  idea  of  a conflict  between  op- 
posing forces : even  we  ourselves,  in  our  more  prosaic  age, 
often  speak  of  the  war  or  strife  of  the  elements.  The  other 
appearances  of  the  sky,  too,  would  afibrd  abundant  materials 
for  poetical  imagery.  The  worshipper  would  at  one  time 
transform  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  clouds  into  the  chariots 
and  horses  of  his  god,  and  at  another  time  would  seem  to 
perceive  in  their  piled-up  masses  the  cities  and  castles  which 
he  was  advancing  to  overthrow. 

In  numerous  places  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  highest  divine 
functions  and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Indra.  A collection 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  my 
Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  85-94. 

I subjoin  some  additional  passages  : 

i.  61,  14.  “Through  fear  of  him  when  he  is  born,  the 
stable  mountains,  and  heaven  and  earth,  are  agitated.” 

i.  100,  1.  “The  monarch  of  the  great  heaven  and  of  the 
earth  ....  15.  of  whose  godhead  neither  gods  nor  men 
have  attained  the  limit,  nor  have  the  waters  reached  the  end 
of  his  power,”  etc. 

i.  101,  5.  “He  (Indra)  who  is  the  lord  of  the  whole 
moving  and  breathing  (world),”  etc. 

i.  165,  9.  “There  is  nothing  unconquered  by  thee:  no 

VOL.  1. — [new  series],  7 
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god  like  thee  is  known.  No  one  to  be  born,  or  yet  born,  can 
rival  thee.  Do,  great  god,  whatever  thou  wiliest  to  do.” 

i.  173,  6.  “Since  Indra  is  so  superior  to  men,  heaven  and 
earth  do  not  suffice  for  his  girdle,”  etc. 

ii.  17,  5.  “ He  has  settled  the  ancient  mountains  by  his 

might.  He  has  supported  the  earth,  the  universal  nurse. 
By  his  skill  he  has  propped  up  the  sky  from  falling.” 

iii.  30,  5.  “When  thou,  0 Maghavan,  didst  grasp  even 
these  two  boundless  worlds,  they  were  but  a handful  to 
thee.”  1 

iii.  46,  2.  “Thou,  who  alone  art  the  king  of  the  whole 

world,  etc 3.  Indra,  in  every  respect  unequalled,  has 

surpassed  all  measures,  has  surpassed  the  gods  : the  impetuous 
deity  has  surpassed  in  greatness  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  the  broad  and  vast  atmosphere.” 

iv.  17,  2.  “At  the  birth  of  thee,  the  glorious  one,  the 
heaven  trembled,  and  the  earth,  through  fear  of  thy  vTath,” 
etc.  (Compare  iv.  22,  3,  4.) 

V.  30,  5.  “ ^Vhen  thou  wert  born,  the  highest  and  supreme, 
bearing  a name  renowned  afar,  the  gods  were  then  afraid  of 
Indra,”  etc. 

V.  42.  6.  “Let  us  declare  the  deeds  of  the  imrivalled, 
victorious,  imdecaying  god,  who  is  attended  by  the  Maruts. 
Neither  have  former  nor  later  (men),  nor  has  any  recent 
(man)  comprehended  thy  valour.” 

vi.  30.  1.  “ Indra  has  surpassed  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
The  two  worlds  are  but  equal  to  the  half  of  him.” 

viii.  6.  15.  “ Neither  heavens,  nor  atmospheres,  nor  earths, 
have  equalled  Indra  the  thunderer  in  might.” 

viii.  12,  30.  “"When  thou  (Indra)  didst  sustain  the  sun, 
a brilliant  light,  in  the  sky,  then  all  worlds  yielded  to  thee.” 
'vdii.  14,  9.  “B}'  Indra  the  lights  of  the  sky  have  been 

fixed  and  established.  Those  which  are  established  he  has 
not  removed.” 

viii.  15,  2.  ‘AYhose  great  vigour  supported  the  two 
worlds,  the  mountains,  plains,”  etc. 

viii.  85,  4.  “ I regard  thee,  Indra,  as  the  most  adorable  of 

‘ Compare  Isaiah  xl.  12. 
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the  adorable,  the  caster  down  of  the  unshaken,^  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  things,  the  chief  of  beiugs 6.  Let 

us  praise  this  Indra  who  produced  these  (worlds) : all  beings 
are  inferior  (or  subsequent)  to  him.” 

viii.  86,  14.  “All  worlds,  thunderer,  both  heaven  and 
earth,  tremble  through  fear  of  thee.” 

X.  44,  8.  “He  sustained  the  quaking  mountains  and 
plains : the  sky  resounded ; he  shook  the  atmosphere,”  etc. 
(Compare  ii.  12,  2). 

X.  54,  1.  “ (I  celebrate,)  Maghavan,  thy  glory  in  that 

through  thy  greatness  the  terrified  worlds  invoked  thee. 

Thou  didst  deliver  the  gods,  etc 2.  ^Vhen  thou  didst 

march  on  increasing  in  bulk,  proclaiming  thy  strength 
amongst  men,  thy  combats  which  they  describe  were  (the 
proofs  of)  thy  power ; neither  now  nor  before  dost  thou  know 
of  any  enemy.  3.  Which  of  all  the  seers  before  us  have 
found  out  the  end  of  all  thy  greatness  ? seeing  that  thou 
didst  produce  at  once  the  father  and  the  mother  (heaven  and 
earth)  ^ from  thine  own  body.” 

X.  89,  10.  “ Indra  rules  over  the  sky,  Indra  rules  over  the 
earth,  Indra  rules  over  the  waters,  and  Indra  rules  over  the 
mountains,”  etc. 

In  some  places  (iv.  19,  2 ; iv.  21,  10)  he  is  called  samrdt, 
or  universal  monarch,  in  other  places  (iii.  46,  1 ; iii.  49,  2 ; 
viii.  12,  14)  svardt,  a self-dependent  sovereign. 

The  preceding  passages  afibrd  a fair  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Indra  is  most  commonly  celebrated  in  the 
hymns.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  attributes  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  are  chiefly  those  of  physical  superiority,  and 
of  dominion  over  the  external  world.  In  fact,  he  is  not 
generally  represented  as  possessing  the  spiritual  elevation  and 
moral  grandeur  with  which  Yaruna  is  so  often  invested. 
There  are,  however,  many  passages  in  which  Indra’s  close 
relations  with  his  worshippers  are  described,  and  a few  in 
which  an  ethical  character  is  attributed  to  him.  Faith  in 
him  is  confessed,  or  enjoined  (i.  55,  5 ; i.  103,  5 ; i.  104,  6,  7 ; 
ii.  12,  5);  and  the  reality  of  his  existence  and  power  is 
* The  Maruts  are  said  to  have  the  same  power  (i.  64,  3).  2 5gg  above,  p.  57. 
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asserted  in  opposition  to  sceptical  or  faithless  doubts  (ii.  12,  5 ; 
ii.  18,  3,  4 ; \dii.  89,  3 ff.).  He  is  the  friend,  and  even  the 
brother,  of  his  present  worshippers,  as  he  was  the  friend  of 
their  forefathers  (ii.  18,  8 ; ii.  20,  3 ; iii.  53,  5 ; iv.  23,  6 ; 
vi.  18,  5 ; vi.  21,  5,  8 ; vi.  45,  1,  7 ; x.  22,  1,  2 ; x.  23,  7 ; 
X.  42,  2,  4,  11) ; but  he  desires  no  friendship  with  the  man 
who  offers  no  oblations  (x.  42,  4).  lie  is  reminded  that  he 
has  friends,  while  his  adorers  are  friendless  (viii.  21,  4).  His 
friend  is  never  slain  or  conquered^  (x.  152,  1).  It  is  he 
almost  exclusively  2 who  is  invoked  as  the  patron  of  the 
Aryyas,  and  their  protector  against  their  enemies,  aerial  or 
earthly^  (i.  51,  8,  9 ; i.  103,  3;  i.  130,  8;  ii.  11,  18;  iii. 
34,  9 ; iv.  26,  2 ; vi.  18,  3 ; vi.  25,  2 ; Hii.  24,  27  ; viii.  87,  6 ; 
X.  49,  3;  X.  86,  19  [?]).  He  is  invoked  by  men  like  a 
father  (x.  48,  1).  He  is  embraced  by  the  hymns  of  his 
votaries  as  a husband  is  embraced  by  his  wives  (x.  43,  1). 
His  right  hand  is  grasped  by  suppliants  for  riches  (x.  47,  1). 
His  powerful  arms  are  resorted  to  for  protection  (H.  47,  8). 
He  is  a preserver  and  deliverer  easy  to  he  entreated  (vi.  47, 
11).  He  is  implored  not  to  slay  for  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
for  many,  sins  ^ (viii.  45,  34).  He  richly  rewards  his  faithful 
servants  (ii.  11,  16;  ii.  12,  6,  14,  15;  ii.  19,  4;  ii.  22,  3; 
V.  37,  1,  4,  5 ; X.  160,  3,  4),  though  he  is  sometimes  naively 
importuned  to  he  more  prompt  in  his  generosity  (iv.  21,  9 ; 
X.  42,  3),  and  is  even  told  that  his  worshipper,  if  in  his  place, 
and  possessed  of  his  means,  would  be  more  liberal,  and  not 
leave  his  friends  in  destitution  (Hi.  32,  18,  19  ; viii.  14,  1,  2 ; 
and  see  Muller’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  545).  He  is  supplicated 

> The  same  is  said  of  Mitra  (iii.  59,  2) ; and  of  the  INI.aruts  (v.  64,  7). 

2 The'Asvins  are,  however,  said,  in  i.  117,  21,  to  have  created  a great  light  for 
the  Aryj'a.  In  ^-i.  21,  11,  all  the  gods  are  said  to  have  made  Mann  superior  to 
the  Dasa ; Vishnu  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  traversed  the  earth  to  give  it  for  a 

domain  to  Maim  (vii.  100,  4);  and  Agni  is  called  the  promoter  of  the  Arya 
[tiryam/a  vardkatiam,  viii.  92,  1). 

3 Iiidra  is,  however,  also  invoked  for  aid  against  enemies  of  the  Aiyan  race,  as 
well  as  against  aliens  (\'i.  60,  6;  x.  38,  3;  x.  102,  3).  India  and  varuna  are 
invoked  together  for  the  same  purposes  (vii.  83,  1).  Manyu  is  supplicated  for  the 
same  objects  (x.  83,  1).  The  gods  (apparently  those  specified  in  the  preceding 
verses)  are  said  (x.  65,  11)  to  spread  Aryan  rites  upon  earth. 

1 In  reply  to  this,  India  is  made  to  ask  (v.  37)  “What  friend,  0 mortals,  ever 
kills  his  friend  ivithout  provocation  ?”  See  Nirukta  iv.  2 ; and  Roth’s  Illustra- 
tions, p.  38. 
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for  aU  sorts  of  temporal  blessings,  and  among  the  rest  for 
victory  in  war  (ii.  12,  8,  9 ; and  especially  x.  103,  7 If.).  As 
a man  in  walking  puts  first  one  foot  forward  and  then  the 
other,  so  Indra  by  his  power  changes  the  relative  positions  of 
men  ; he  subdues  the  fierce  and  advances  others  : lord  of  both 
worlds,  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  prosperous  and  ungodly  man 
(vi.  47,  15,  16);  he  punishes  sinners  and  those  who  offer  no 
sacrifice  (i.  131,  4;  ii.  12,  10;  v.  42,  9;  viii.  59,  10,  11),^ 
while  he  protects  his  own  servants,  and  leads  them  into  a 
“large  room,”  into  celestial  light  and  security  (vi.  47,  8). 

Professor  Roth  is  of  opinion  that  Varmia  belongs  to  an 
older  dynasty  of  gods  than  Indra,  and  that  during  the  Vedic 
age  the  high  consideration  originally  attaching  to  the 
former  was  in  course  of  being  transferred  to  the  latter.  In 
support  of  his  position  that  Varuna’s  worship  was  then 
declining,  he  urges  the  circumstance  that  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Rig  Yeda,  which  contains  the  latest  productions  of 
that  period,  there  is  not  a single  entire  hymn  addressed  to 
that  deity.^ 

This  supersession  of  the  one  god  by  the  other,  Roth  con- 
siders to  be  a result,  or  feature,  of  the  gradual  modification 
which  the  old  Arian  religion  soon  began  to  undergo  after  it 
had  been  transplanted  into  India.  The  more  supersensuous 
or  spiritual  elements  of  this  religion  he  thinks  were  pre- 
served, though  in  a peculiar  and  somewhat  altered  form,  in 
the  Persian  creed,  which  at  the  same  time  rejected  almost 
entirely  the  gods  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  whom  it 
had  also  inherited  from  an  earlier  age.  The  Indian  faith,  as 
found  in  the  Rig-veda,  has,  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
Roth,  begun  already  to  give' the  preference  to  these  latter 

^ Compare  R.  V.  viii.  21,  14  ( = S.  V.  ii.  740),  which  is  thus  rendered  hy  Tro- 
fessor  Muller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  5t3  f.) : “Thou  never  findest  a rich  man  to  be 
thy  friend ; wine-swillers  despise  thee.  But  when  thou  thunderest,  when  thou 
gatherest  (the  clouds),  then  thou  art  called  like  a father.”  Benfey  renders  the 
verse  somewhat  differently,  thus  ; “ Thou  never  takest  for  a friend  the  man  who  is 
merely  rich ; he  who  is  inflated  with  wine  is  a burthen  to  thee  : with  a mere 
sound  thou  smitest  them,  and  then  thou  art  supplicated  like  a father..” 

^ See  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  73;  and  Bohtlingk 
and  Roth’s  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon,  s.v.  Indra.  Professor  Whitney  adopts 
the  same  view  (Journ.  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  327).  Windischmann,  in  his 
Mithra,  p.  -54,  extends  the  same  remark  to  that  god  also.  The  passage  is  trans- 
lated in  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.  295. 
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deities,  to  transfer  to  them  an  ever  increasing  dignity  and 
honour,  to  draw  down  the  di\nne  life  into  nature,  and  to 
bring  it  CA’er  closer  to  men.  He  finds  proof  of  this  in  the 
development  of  the  mj'th  regarding  Indra,  a god  who,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Arian  religious  history,  either  had  no  exist- 
ence, or  was  confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend 
Avesta  ascribes  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
later  myth  concerning  Indra  to  another  god.  This  god 
Trita,  however,  disappears  in  the  Indian  mythology  of  the 
Vedic  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  Indra.  And  not  only  so,  but 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  set  aside  even 
Varuna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from 
the  position  which  is  proved,  partly  by  historical  testimonies, 
and  partly  by  the  ver}^  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong 
to  him,  and  becomes,  if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the 
national  god,  whom  his  encomiasts  seek  to  elevate  above  the 
ancient  Varuna.  Thus,  according  to  Roth,  an  old  god,  com- 
7non  to  the  Arians  {i.e.  the  Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  entire  Indo- Germanic  race,  Varuna- Ormuzd- 
Uranos,  is  thrown  into  the  background,  and  in  his  room 
Indra,  a peculiarly  Indian  and  national  god,  is  introduced. 
(See  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.) 

I am  not  aware  that  Roth  has  anywhere  stated  in  detail 
any  other  proofs  of  the  anteriority  of  Varuna  to  Indra. 

The  superior  antiquity  of  the  former  may,  however  (as 
intimated  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  that  writer),  be 
argued  from  the  fact,  already  noticed,  of  the  coincidence  of 
his  name  with  that  of  the  Greek  Ovpav6<;,  which  goes  some 
way  to  prove  that  a deity  of  this  name  was  worshipped  by 
the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race  before  its  western  branches 
were  separated  from  the  eastern,  whilst  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  traces  of  the  name  Indra  in  the  Greek  mythology. 

If,  further,  Roth’s  opinion*  that  there  is  not  merely  an 
analogy,  but  an  actual  historical  connection  between  the 
Adityas  and  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  be  well 
founded,  it  will  be  made  out  that  Varuna,  who  is  one  of  the 
Adityas,  must  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Aryans  before 
* Journ.  Germ.  Orient.  Society,  vi.  69,  70. 
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the  separation  of  the  Persian  from  the  Indian  branch  of  that 
family.  And  this  conclusion  will  be  strengthened  if  we  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Whitney/  that  Ahura-Mazda  is 
a development  of  Varuna. 

I learn,  however,  from  a commvmication  with  which  I have 
lately  been  favoured  by  Professor  Spiegel,  of  Erlangen,  that 
that  eminent  Zend  scholar  is  unable  to  recognize  any  simi- 
larity between  Ahura-Mazda  and  Varuna,  and  considers  the 
connection  of  the  Amshaspands  with  the  Adityas  to  be  very 
doubtful.  And  such  of  the  grounds  for  regarding  Varuna  as 
an  older  deity  than  Indra  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
derived  from  the  Zend  Avesta  would  be  a good  deal  weakened 
if  with  the  same  scholar  (Avesta,  i.  10)  we  should  look  upon 
the  Indra  or  Andra  of  the  Zend  books  as  standing  for  Indra, 
and  as  representing  a deity  who  had  at  one  time  been  an 
object  of  worship  common  both  to  the  Indian  and  Persian 
Aryans,  but  who  after  the  separation  of  the  two  tribes  was 
degraded  by  the  latter  into  an  evil  spirit.  For  while  Indra 
woidd  thus  be  proved  to  have  been  known  before  the  period 
of  that  separation,  he  might  also  have  been  at  one  time  a god 
held  by  both  divisions  of  the  Aryas  in  as  much  consideration 
as  Varuna.  I learn,  however,  from  Professor  Spiegel,  that 
the  materials  afforded  by  the  Zend  books  in  reference  to  this 
name  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  a basis  for  any  far-reaching 
conclusions.^. 

‘ Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  327.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  term  Asitra,  “spirit,”  which  is  frequently  applied  to  Varuna  and  to  Mitra, 
and  also  to  Indra  and  others  of  the  Vedic  gods,  is  the  same  word  which,  in  its 
Zend  form  Ahura,  makes  up,  with  the  addition  of  Mazda,  the  appellation  of  the 
supreme  and  benevolent  deity  of  the  Iranian  mythology.  Professor  Muller 
regards  the  names  Ahm'o  Mazdao  as  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  Asuro-medhas, 
the  ‘Gvise  spirit”  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  1st  edition,  p.  195).  In 
regard  to  Ahura-Mazda  and  the  Amshaspands,  Professor  Spiegel  has,  as  he 
informs  me,  collected  aU  the  positive  information  he  could  obtain  in  the  Avesta, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  translation,  pp.  iii.  ff. 

- The  identification  of  Andia  with  Indra  was,  as  Professor  Spiegel  tells  me, 
first  proposed  by  Bumouf  (Yasna  526  ff.),  where  a translation  is  given  of  the 
passage  in  which  Andi-a  is  mentioned.  It  is  rendered  thus  by  Spiegel  himself,  in 
his  Avesta,  i.  176  : “ I fight  with  Indra,  I fight  with  Sauru,  I fight  with  the  Daeva 
Naoghaithi,  to  drive  them  away  from  the  dwelling,  the  village,  the  castle,  the 
country.”  The  name  Indra  or  Andra,  as  Professor  Spiegel  further  informs  me, 
occurs  only  in  one  other  passage  (W estergaard,  Zendavesta,  p.  475)  which  he 
(Prof.  S.)  believes  to  he  interpolated.  It  contains  merely  the  name,  and  con- 
sequently throws  no  further  light  on  the  position  of  the  god  in  the  Avesta.  The 
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Beyond  the  fact  noticed  by  Both,  that  Varuna  is  much  less 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  last  than  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Big  Veda,  I have  not  observed  in  the  hymns  themselves 
anything  that  can  be  construed  as  a decisive  proof  that  the 
worship  of  Indra  was  superseding  that  of  Varuna  during  the 
period  of  their  composition.  Even  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Veda  the  number  of  hymns  addressed  to  the  former  god  is 
much  greater  than  that  in  which  the  latter  is  celebrated. 
But  I have  not  discovered  any  expressions  which  would 
distinctly  indicate  that  the  popularity  of  the  one  was  waning, 
and  that  of  the  other  increasing.  There  are,  however,  some 
passages  which,  though  they  do  not  afford  any  clear  indica- 
tions in  support  of  such  a supposition,  are,  at  all  events,  not 
inconsistent  with  its  correctness.  Thus  there  are  a good 
many  hymns  in  which  Indra  is  associated  with  Varmia  as  an 
object  of  celebration,  such  as  i.  17 ; iv.  41  ; iv.  42 ; vii.  82  ; 
vii.  8d ; vii.  84  ; vii.  85  ; etc  ; and  this  association  of  the  two 
might  have  arisen  from  the  worshippers  of  Indra  desiring  to 
enhance  the  dignity  of  that  god  bj'’  attaching  him  to  the 
older  and  more  venerable  deity.  The  two  gods  are  called 
friends  (iv.  41,  3 ; vii.  34,  24) ; and  this  might  bear  the 
interpretation  that  some  of  their  worshippers  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  rivals  and  enemies.  They  are 
called  the  two  monarchs,  samrajd,  and  the  supporters  of  all 
creatures^  (i.  17,  1,  2);  fixed  in  their  designs,  dhrta-vrata 
(vi.  68,  10).  Varuna  is  supplicated,  along  with  Indra,  to 
discharge  a gleaming  and  violent  thunderbolt  (iv.  41,  4), 
though  in  most  other  places  (see  above)  Indra  alone  is  re- 
garded as  the  thunderer.  In  iv.  42,  26,'^  the  two  gods 
appear  to  be  identified.  In  \di.  82,  2,  it  is  said  that  one  of 

information  found  in  tlie  later  Parsee  hooks  regarding  Indra  or  Andia  is  also 
meagre  (compare  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  ii.  35).  On  this  subject  Professor  Spiegel 
makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  Avesta, 
p.  Ixxxi. : “ It  is  said  hy  some  that  the  Andra  of  the  Avesta  is  the  Indra  of  the 
Vedas,  that  Naoghuithya  answers  to  Nasatyas,  and  Saurva  to  Sarva.  Here  from 
a real  fact  a quite  incorrect  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  names  are  the  same  in  both 
religious  systems ; but  how  far  the  things  resembled  each  other  can  never  be 
shown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similarity  of  Soma  and  Haoma,  etc. ; for  the 
Avesta  tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  any  of  the  beings  in  question.” 

1 The  same  epithet  dharttu.ru  charshaninum  is  also  applied  to  Mitra  in  v.  67,  2 ;. 
and  Vanina  is  called  charshani-dlirt,  “supporter  of  creatures,”  in  iv.  1,  2. 

* Compare  li.  V.  iv.  26,  1 ; and  i.  164,  46,. 
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the  two,  Yaruua,  is  called  samrat,  monarch  (as  he  is  iu 
various  places,  see  above,  p.  79),  and  the  other,  Indra,  is  called 
smrat,  independent  rider  (iii.  46,  1,  and  elsewhere ; see 
above),  and  their  separate  functions  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  and  the  following  hymns  (vii.  82,  2,  5,  6 ; vii. 
83,  9 ; vii.  84,  2 ; vii.  85,  3),  as  their  joint  action  is  in  other 
verses.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  dug  the  channels  of  the 
rivers,  to  have  impelled  the  sun  in  the  sky  (vii.  82,  3),  and  to 
have  made  all  creatures  (ibid.  5).  All  the  other  gods  are 
said  to  have  infused  strength  and  vigour  into  these  two  in  the 
highest  heaven  (ibid.  2).  These  passages  are  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  two  gods  were  felt  to  have  been 
rivals,  and  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  sought  to  reconcile 
their  conflicting  claims. 

But  Vishnu  and  Indra  are  also  joined  together  in  the  same 
way  in  some  hymns,  i.  155 ; vi.  69  ; vii.  99,  4 tf. ; as  are 
also  Agni  and  Indra  in  others,  i.  21  ; i.  108  ; i.  109 ; iii.  12  ; 
V.  86  ; vi.  59. 

A number  of  verses  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Rig  Veda 
(viz.  i.  133,  1 ; iv.  23,  7 ; v.  2,  3 ; vii.  18,  16 ; x.  27,  6 ; 
X.  48,  7)  in  which  the  epithet  anindra,  “one  who  is  no  wor- 
shipper of  Indra,”  is  employed ; but  it  is  not  clear  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  whether  (1)  to  persons  who  were  not  worship- 
pers of  Indra  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from  other  Aryan 
gods,  or  (2)  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  did  not  worship 
either  him  or  any  other  Aryan  god,  or  perhaps  (3)  to  evil 
spirits  as  the  enemies  of  Indi'a.  In  other  places  (as  I have 
above  noticed)  we  And  sceptical  doubts  expressed  regarding 
Indra,  as  in  ii.  12,  5 : “ Have  faith  in  him,  that  terrible  one, 
regarding  whom  men  ask,  AVhere  is  he?’  and  declare  of 

him  that  ‘ He  is  not ; ’ he,  0 men,  is  Indra  ; ” and 

viii.  89,  3,  4 : “ Present  to  Indra  a hymn  soliciting  food,  a 
true  hymn,  if  he  truly  exists.  ‘ Indra  does  not  exist,’  says 
some  one ; ‘ who  has  seen  him  ? whom  shall  we  praise  ? ’ ‘I 
am  here,  0 worshipper,’  [exclaims  Indra] ; ‘ behold  me  here  ; 
I surpass  all  creatures  in  greatness.’  ” 

I have  not  noticed  any  passage  in  which  any  sceptical 
doubts  are  expressed  regarding  Varuna. 
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The  twelfth  hymn  of  the  second  book  is  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  Indra.  The  first  and  second  verses  are  as 
follows : — “ He  who,  as  soon  as  born,  the  first,  the  wise,  sur- 
passed the  gods  in  force : at  whose  might  the  two  worlds 
trembled,  through  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  he,  O men, 
is  Indra.  He  who  fixed  the  quivering  earth,  who  settled  the 
agitated  mountains,  who  meted  out  the  vast  atmosphere,  who 
stablished  the  sky, — he,  0 men,  is  Indra.”  The  following 
verses  all  end  in  the  same  way,  by  declaring  that  Indra  is  he 
who  had  performed  the  various  acts,  or  possessed  the  various 
powers,  which  they  specify.  This  might  appear  as  a polemical 
assertion  against  gainsayers  of  Indra’s  claims  to  recognition 
as  a fit  object  of  worship.^ 

In  X.  48,  11,  Indra  is  introduced  as  saying  that  “ he,  a god, 
does  not  obstruct  the  power  (or  glory)  of  the  Adityas,  the 
Vasus,  or  the  sons  of  Rudra,  who  have  promoted  his  (Indra’s) 
power,  and  made  him  unconquerable,  irreversible,  and 
unassailable.” 

In  X.  49,  10,  Indra  says  of  himself  that  he  had  placed  in 
the  waters  what  even  the  gods  and  Tvashtr  could  not  place ; 
and  {v.  11)  that  he  had  eclipsed  both  gods  and  men  in  force. 

In  viii.  51,  2,  it  is  said  that,  “ without  a fellow,  unequalled 
by  men,  Indra,  alone,  unconquered,  has  surpassed  in  power 
former  generations  and  all  creatures.”  Here  Prof.  Aufrecht 
has  conjectured  (see  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.,  p.  91,  note  ~^)  that 
the  words  piirvih  krshtih  may  denote  races  of  gods  anterior  to 
Indra.  In  v.  7 of  the  same  hymn  it  is  said  that  all  the  gods 
yield  to  Indra  in  valour  and  strength.  In  v.  12  the  worship- 
pers protest  that  _ their  praises  are  true  and  not  false ; and 
declare  that  great  destruction  falls  upon  him  who  pours  out 
no  libations  to  Indra, ^ while  he  who  does  offer  them  is 
blessed  with  abundant  light. 

In  iv.  30,  1 ff)  Indra  is  described  as  having  no  superior  or 
equal,  as  having  headed  all  the  gods  in  battle,  and  as  having 
alone  conquered  all  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  And  in  the 

' There  is  another  hymn  (x.  86),  each  verse  of  which  ends  with  the  words, 
“ Indra  is  superior  to  all hut  the  drift  of  the  hymn  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of 
my  determining  whether  it  has  any  polemical  tendency  or  not. 

2 This  sentiment,  appears  to  be  repeated  from  i.  101,  4. 
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following  passages  (formerly  quoted  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  85  If.),  it  is  said  that  all  of  the  gods  are  imable  to  frus- 
trate the  mighty  deeds  and  counsels  of  Indra  (ii.  30,  4) ; that 
no  one,  whether  god  or  man,  either  surpasses  or  equals  him 
(vi.  30,  4) ; that  no  one,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  has  been  born, 
or  shall  be  bom,  like  to  him  (vii.  32,  23) ; and  that  by  battle 
he  has  acquired  ample  space  (or  wealth)  for  the  gods  (vii. 
98,  3).  And  it  is  even  said  (i.  101,  3)  that  Yarmia  and 
Surya  are  subject  to  the  command  of  Indra ; and  in  x.  89, 
8,  9,  that  the  latter  can  destroy  the  enemies  of  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  and  Varuna  (hereby  evincing,  of  course,  his 
superiority  to  those  three  gods). 

All  these  texts,  however,  which  are  so  laudatory  of  Indra, 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  Eig-veda,  not  only  by  similar  ones 
referring  to  Mitra  and  Yaruna  (as  we  have  seen  above), 
but  also  by  a farther  set  of  texts,  in  which  other  gods  are 
magnified  in  the  same  style  of  panegyric.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  poets  to  exaggerate^  (in 
a manner  which  renders  them  often  mutually  inconsistent) 
the  attributes  of  the  particular  deity  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  object  of  celebration.  Thus  in  ii.  38,  9,  it 
is  said  that  neither  Indra,  Yaruna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  nor 
Rudra  can  resist  the  ordinance  of  Savitr ; in  iv.  13,  2,  that 
Yaruna  and  ^litra  conform  to  his  will ; and  in  vii.  38,  4,  that 
the  divine  Aditi,  and  the  kings  Yaruiia,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman 
unite  to  magnify  the  same  deity.  Again,  in  i.  156,  4,  it  is 
declared  that  king  Yaruna  and  the  Asvins  submit  to  the 
power  of  Yishnu.  In  i.  141,  9,  Yarana,  Mitra,  and  Arya- 
man are  said  to  be  eclipsed  (?)  by  Agni  when  he  blazes  forth. 
In  iv.  5,  4,  the  same  god  is  besought  to  consume  those  enemies 
who  menace  the  stable  abodes^  of  Yaruna  and  the  wise  Mitra. 
In  i.  128,  7,  Agni  is  said  to  deliver  men  from  the  evil  {dhurtteh) 
inflicted  by  the  mighty  god  Yaruna.  In  iv.  1,  2,  3,  Agni  is 
solicited  to  bring  Y aruna,  his  brother  and  friend  ; and  in  vv. 
4 and  5,  of  the  same  hymn,  to  remove  Yaruna  and  to  avert 
his  anger. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  infer  from  passages  like  i.  101,  3 

‘ See  Muller’s  Anc.  Ind.  Lit.,  pp.  532  flf.  -Ordinances. — Rotli,  s.v.  dhuman. 
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(which  declares  Varuna  and  the  Sun  to  be  subject  to  Indra)^ 
that  the  worship  of  Indra  was  beginning  to  gain  ground  on 
that  of  V aruna,  we  should  have,  in  like  manner,  to  conclude 
from  the  other  texts  just  cited,  that  the  worship  of  Savitr  was 
beginning  to  supersede  not  only  that  of  Varuna,  Mitra,  Arya- 
man,  and  Aditi,  their  mother,  but  also  that  of  Rudra,  and 
even  of  Indra  himself. 

VII.  Vayu. 

Vayu,  the  wind,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  often  associated 
with  Indra.  (See  also  i.  2,  4 : i.  14,  3 ; i.  23,  2 ; i.  135,  4 if. ; 
i.  139,  1 ; ii.  41,  3 ; iv.  46,  2 flf. ; iv.  47,  2 flP. ; v.  51,  4,  6 f. ; 
vii.  90,  5 If. ; vii.  91,  4 ff. ; x.  65,  9 ; x.  141,  4).  The  two 
gods  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  expositors 
of  the  V eda  as  closely  connected  with  each  other ; for  the 
Nairuktas,  as  quoted  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  vii.  5),  while  they 
fix  upon  Agni  and  Sur}^a  as  the  representatives  of  the  terres- 
trial and  celestial  gods  respectively,  speak  of  V ayu  and  Indra 
in  conjunction,  as  deities  either  of  whom  may  represent  those 
of  the  intermediate  sphere. 

Vayu  does  not  occupy  a very  prominent  place  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  If  we  except  the  allegorical  description  in  the  Purusha 
Sukta,  X.  90,  13,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
breath  of  Purusha ; or  unless  we  understand  vii.  90,  3,  to 
assert  that  he  was  produced  by  heaven  and  earth,  there  is  no 
passage  where  the  parentage  of  Vayu  is  declared.  He  is, 
however,  said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Tvashtr  (viii.  26,  21  f.), 
though  his  wife’s  name  is  not  given.  But  few  epithets  are 
applied  to  him.  He  is  called  darsata,  “beautiful,”  or  “con- 
spicuous” (i.  2,  1),  and  supsarastama,  “ most  handsome  in 
form”  (viii.  26,  24).  He  is  described  as  krandad-ishti,  “rush- 
ing noisily  onwards”  (x.  100,  2).  Together  with  Indra,  he 
is  designated  as  touching  the  sky,  swift  as  thought,  wise, 
thousand-eyed  (i.  23,  2,  3).  He  moves  in  a shining  car  (iv. 
48,  1 ; i.  134,  1 ; i.  135,  4 ; iv.  47,  1),  drawn  by  a pair  of  red 
or  purple  horses  (i.  134,  3).  His  team,  however,  is  often  said 
to  consist  of  ninety-nine,  of  a hundred,  or  even  of  a thousand 
horses,  swift  as  thought  (i.  135,  1,  3 ; ii.  41,  1 ; iv.  48,  4,  5 ; 
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Tii.  91,  6 ; vii.  92,  1,  5).  As  before  mentioned,  Indra  and 
Yayu  frequently  occupy  the  same  chariot  (iv.  46,  2 ; iv.  48,  2 ; 
vii.  81,  5),  which  has  its  framework  of  gold,  which  touches 
the  sky,  and  is  drawn  by  a thousand  horses  (iv.  46,  3,  4). 
Vayu,  like  the  other  gods,  is  a drinker  of  soma.  In  fact,  he 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Indra,  seems  to  be  entitled  to 
the  first  draught  of  this  libation  (i.  134,  1 ; i.  135,  1,4;  iv. 
46,  1 ; V.  43,  3 ; vii.  92,  2 ; viii.  26,  25).  It  is  remarkable 
that  Yayu  is  but  rarely  connected  with  the  Maruts  or  deities 
of  the  storm;  but  in  one  place  (i.  134,  4)  he  is  said  to  have 
begotten  them ; and  in  another  place  (i.  142,  12)  to  be  at- 
tended by  Pushan,  the  Maruts  and  the  Yisve  devas. 

Phe  following  hymns  are  addressed  to  YMa  (another  name 
of  the  god  of  the  wind).  The  imagery  in  the  first  is  highly 
poetical : 

X.  168.  “1.  (I  celebrate)  the  glory  of  Yata’s  chariot;  its 

noise  comes  rending  and  resounding.  Touching  the  sky,  he 
moves  onward,  making  all  things  ruddy : and  he  comes  pro- 
pelling the  dust  of  the  earth.  8.  The  gusts  of  the  air  rush  after 
him,  and  congregate  in  him  as  women  in  an  assembly.  Sitting 
along  with  him  on  the  same  car,  the  god,  who  is  king  of  this 
universe,  is  borne  along.  3.  Hasting  forward,  by  paths  in 
the  atmosphere,  he  never  rests  on  any  day.  Friend  of  the 
waters,  first-born,  holy,  in  what  place  was  he  born  ? whence 
has  he  sprung  ? 4.  Soul  of  the  gods,  source  of  the  universe, 

this  deity  moves  as  he  hsts.^  His  sounds  have  been  heard, 
but  his  form  is  not  (seen) : this  YMa  let  us  worship  with  an 
oblation.” 

X.  186.  “ 1.  Let  Yata,  the  wind,  waft  to  us  healing,^ 

salutary,  and  auspicious,  to  our  heart : may  he  prolong  our 
lives.  2.  And,  Yata,  thou  art  our  father,  our  brother,  and 
our  friend:  cause  us  to  live.  3.  From  the  treasure  of  im- 
mortality, which  is  deposited  yonder  in  thy  house,  0 Yata, 
give  us  to  live.” 

Here  the  same  property  is  ascribed  to  Yata  which  is  else- 
where ascribed  to  Rudra,  that  of  bringing  healing. 

' Compare  St.  .Tohn’s  Gospel,  iii.  8 : “ The  vind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  etc. 

^ Compare  i.  89,  4. 
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VIII.  The  Maruts. 

The  Maruts,  or  Rudras,  the  gods  of  the  tempest,  who  form 
a large  troop  (viii.  85,  8),  are  the  sons  of  Rudra  and  Prsni‘ 
(i.  64,  2 ; i.  85,  1 ; i.  114,  6 ; ii.  33,  1 ; ii.  34,  2 ; v,  42,  15 ; 
V,  52,  16  ; V.  60,  5 ; vi.  50,  4 ; vi.  66,  3 ; vii.  56,  1 ; viii.  7, 
3,  17  ; viii.  20,  17).  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  like  sons 
to  Indra  (i.  100,  5) ; and  they  are  also  called  sindhu-mdtara/i, 
children  of  the  ocean,  whether  we  suppose  this  to  be  the 
aerial  or  terrestrial  sea  (x.  78,  6),  and  sons  of  heaven,  divac- 
putrasah  (x.  77,  2).  They  are  frequently  associated  with 
Indra,  as  we  have  already  seen  (compare  i.  23,  7,  8 ; i.  1 00, 
1 ff. ; i.  101,  Iff.;  i.  169,  1 ff. ; iii.  32,  3,  4 : iii.  35,  9 ; iik 
47,  1 ff. ; iii.  51,  7 ff. ; V.  29,  1,  2,  6 ; v.  57,  1 ; vi.  19,  11 ; 
vii.  32,  10  ; vii.  42,  5 ; viii.  36,  1 ff.  ; viii.  52,  10 ; viii.  65, 
1 ff. ; viii.  78,  1 ff. ; viii.  85,  7 ff. ; viii.  7,  24 ; x.  73,  1 ff. ; 
X.  99,  5 ; X.  113,  3) ; but  they  are  also  celebrated  separately  in 
numerous  hymns  (as  i.  37 ; i.  38 ; i.  39 ; i.  64 ; i.  85 ; i.  86 ; i.  87 ; 
i.  88  ; i.  166  ; i.  167 ; i.  168  ; iii.  52  ; iii.  53  ; iii.  54  ; iii.  55  ; 
iii.  56  ; vii.  56 ; vii.  57  ; vii.  58,  etc.)  They  are  favourite 
deities  of  some  of  the  rishis,  and  are  often  praised  in  highly 
poetical  strains.  They  are  like  blazing  fires,  free  from  soil, 
of  golden  or  tawny  hue,  and  of  sunlike  brilliancy  (vi.  66,  2 ; 
vii.  59, 11 ; viii.  7,  7).  They  are  also  compared  to  swans  with 
black  plumage  (vii.  59,  7) ; and  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
playful  as  children  (i.  166,  2 ; x.  78,  6).  They  are  thus 
apostrophized  in  v.  54,  11 : “ Spears  rest  upon  your  shoulders, 
ye  Maruts ; ye  have  anklets  on  your  feet,  golden  ornaments 
on  your  breasts,  fiery  lightnings  in  your  hands,  and  golden 
helmets^  on  your  heads.”  (Compare  i.  64,  4 ; i.  166,  10 ; 

* This  Tvord  is  perhaps  a personification  of  the  speckled  clouds.  See  Roth’s 
Illustrations  of  Ninikta,  x.  39,  p.  145. 

2 In  ii.  34,  3,  the  epithet  of  hiranya-sipruh  is  applied  to  these  deities.  This 
Sayana  explains  by  suvarnamaya-sirastrunuh,  “ ^^'it£  golden  helmets.”  That  one 
sense  of  siprd  (feminine)  is  “a  head-dress,  or  a helmet,”  is  settled  hy  v.  54,  11, 
where  the  words  are  sipruh  sirshasu  viiatah  hiranyayih,  “golden  helmets  are 
stretched  (or  placed)  upon  your  heads ; ” and  also  by  viii.  7,  25,  where  it  is  said, 
siprCih  sirskan  hiranyayih  . . vyanjata  sriye,  “ they  displayed  for  ornament  golden 
helmets  on  their  heads.”  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Sayana  interprets  siprdh 
as  meaning  a “ tm-han,”  in  the  second  a “ helmet.”  This  shews  that  npruh,  in 
these  texts  at  least,  must  mean  something  external  to  the  head,  and  not  a feature  of 
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ii.  34,  2,  3 ; V.  53,  4 ; v.  55,  1 ; v.  57,  5,  6 ; v.  58,  2 ; vii. 

56,  11,  13 ; viii.  7,  25  ; viii.  20,  4,  11,  22 ; x.  78,  2). 
They  are  armed  with  golden  weapons,  and  with  lightnings, 
dart  thunderbolts,  and  are  borne  along  -ndth  the  fury  of 
the  winds  (v.  54,  3 ; viu.  7,  4,  17,  32 ; x.  78,  2,  3) ; they 
split  Yrttra  into  fragments  (viii.  7,  23) ; they  are  clothed 
with  rain  (v.  57,  4) ; they  distribute  showers  all  over  the 
world,  and  avert  heat  (v.  54,  1 ; v.  55,  5 ; Auii.  7,  4,  16). 
They  open  up  a path  for  the  sun  (viii.  7,  8).  They  shake  the 
moimtains,  the  earth,  and  both  the  worlds  (i.  37,  8 ; i.  39,  5 ; 
i.  87,  3 ; V.  54,  1,  3 ; v.  60,  2,  3 ; vii.  57,  1 ; viii.  7,  4 ; viii. 
20,  5).  They  overturn  trees,  and,  like  wild  elephants,  they 
devour  the  forests  (i.  39,  5 ; i.  64,  7).  They  have  iron  teeth 
(i.  88,  5)  ; they  roar  like  lions  (i.  64,  8)  ; all  creatures  are 
afraid  of  them  (i.  85,  8).  Their  weapons  are  of  various  de- 
scriptions— spears,  bows,  qixivers,  and  arrows  (i.  37,  2 ; v. 

57,  2).  They  are  swift  as  thought  (i.  85,  4).  They  ride, 
with  whips  in  their  hands  (i.  37,  3),  in  golden  cars  (v.  57,  1), 


the  face,  as  it  is  often  interpreted,  when  applied  to  Indra.  Thus  smijrra  is  explained 
by  Sayana  on  i.  9,  3,  as  meaning  sobhana-hano  sobhana-nusika  vd,  “having  hand- 
some jaws,  or  a handsome  nose  since  Yaska,  he  says,  makes  sipra  to  mean  one 
or  other  of  these  two  parts  of  the  face  (Nirukta,  vi.  17).  The  same  explanation  is 
given  hy  Sayana  on  i.  29,  2;  i.  81,  4;  and  i.  101,  10.  On  iii.  30,  3,  however, 
the  same  commentator  says : sipra-sabdena  sirastrunam  abhidhhjate  \ sobhana- 
girastrdnopetah  \ yadvd  sobhana-hanmndn  | “ By  the  word  sipra,  a helmet  is 
signified.  Susiprah  therefore  means  ‘having  a handsome  helmet,’  or  it  means 
‘ having  handsome  jaws.’  On  iii.  32,  3 ; iii.  36,  10  ; viii.  32,  4,  24 ; viii.  33,  7 ; 
viii.  55,  4;  he  returns  to  the  latter  interpretation.  On  viii.  17,  4;  viii.  81,  4 ; 
viii.  82,  12  ; he  again  gives  the  alternative  explanation  as  on  iii.  30,  3. 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  a note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  sipra 
and  its  derivatives,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  parts  : Sipra  in 
the  dual  means  jaws  (i.  101,  10  ; iii.  32,  1 ; v.  36,  2 ; viii.  65,  10  ; x.  96,  9 ; x.  105, 
5).  Sipravat  means  “having  large  jaws’’  (vi.  17,  2).  Siprin  means  the  same, 
and  is  used  only  of  Indra  (i.  29,  2;  i.  81,  4;  iii.  36,  10,  etc.  etc).  Siprmi,  as 
Prof.  Aufrecht  considers,  means  “a  draught  (imbibed  by  the  jaws);’’  and  he 
translates  i 30, 11,  thus  : (“  Receive)  our  draughts,  tliunderer,  soma-drinker,  friend 
of  thy  friends  the  soma-diinkers.”  Siprimrat  (x.  105,  5)  will  thus  be  “he  who 
possesses  the  draught.”  Siprdh  in  v.  54,  11,  and  viii.  7,  25,  are  “ visors,”  the  two 
parts  of  which  are  compared  to  two  jaws.  Ayah-sipra,  used  of  the  Rbhus 
(iv.  37,  4)  wiU  consequently  mean  “ having  iron  visors.”  The  word  occurs  in 
other  compounds,  to  which  1 need  not  here  refer. 

I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  armour  of  India  to  know  whether  any 
thing  like  a visor  was  or  is  used  by  warriors  in  that  country.  It  is,  however, 
customary  for  the  Hindus  in  particular  circumstances  (as  for  protection  from  the 
heat,  and  also  from  tlie  cold,  and  for  purposes  of  disguise)  to  wear  their  turbans 
not  only  wrapped  horizontally  round  their  heads,  but  also  perpendicularly  under 
their  chins  and  over  the  tops  of  their  heads,  thus  enclosing  the  sides  of  their 
faces 
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■vs-itli  golden  wheels  (i.  64,  11 ; i.  88,  5),  drawn  by  ruddy  and 
tawny  horses  (with  which  the  chariots  are  said  to  be  winged), 
and  flashing  forth  lightnings  (i.  88,  1,2;  v.  57,  4).  The 
animals  by  which  these  chariots  are  described  as  being  drawn 
are  designated  in  some  places  by  the  epithet  prshatih  (i.  37,  2 ; 
i.  39,  6 ; i.  85,  5 ; viii.  7,  28),  which  Prof.  AVilson — following 
Dayana  on  Rig-veda,  i.  37,  2 ^ — renders  by  “spotted  deer.” 
Rut  in  i.  38, 12,  the  horses  (asvdsah)  of  the  Maruts  are  spoken 
of ; as  is  also  the  case  in  viii.  7,  27,  where  they  (the  horses) 
are  called  hiranya-panihhih,  “golden-footed;”  though  in  the 
next  verse  (28)  the  prshatih  are  again  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
a prashtih  rohitah,  which  Sayana  understands  to  denote  either 
a swift  buck,  or  a buck  yoked  as  a leader  to  the  does. 
In  i.  87,  4,  the  troop  of  JMaruts  itself  receives  the  epithet 
prs/iad-asva,  “having  spotted  horses.”  This  is,  indeed,  ex- 
plained by  Silyana  in  the  sense  of  “ having  does  marked  with 
white  .spots  instead  of  horses ; ” ^ but  in  his  notes  on  v.  54,  2, 
10,  and  V.  55,  1,  where  the  Maruts’  horses  are  again  spoken 
of,  he  does  not  repeat  this  explanation.  In  v.  55,  6,  where 
the  Alaruts  are  described  as  ha\dng  yoked  prshatih  (feminine) 
as  horses  {asvdn,  masculine)  to  their  chariots,  Sayana  says  we 
may  either  understand  “ spotted  mares,”  or  suppose  the  word 
“horse”  to  stand  for  doe  (prshatih  . . prshacl-varnd  vadavdh  | 
sdrangi  vd  atra  asva-sabda-vdchyd) . In  his  note  on  prshatibhih 
in  ii,  34,  3,  he  saj's  they  may  be  either  does  marked  with 
white  spots,  or  mares ; and  he  interprets  prshatih  in  v.  57,  3, 
by  asvdh,  mares.  Professor  Aufrecht,  who  has  favoured  me 
with  a note  on  the  subject  of  the  word,  prshatih,  is  of  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Maruts,  it  must  mean  mares.^ 


’ Trtihatyo  vituUi-yulcU't  mryyo  Marud-i'uhana-bhutuh  | “prsliatyo  Marufum” 
iti  Nighant&v  uktatvut  \ See  also  his  note  on  the  same  word  in  ii.  34,  3. 

- Benl'ey,  in  his  translation  of  this  verse  (Orient,  und  Occident,  ii.  250)  retains 
the  sense  of  anfilopes.  In  vii.  56,  I,  the  Maruts  are  styled  svasvuh,  “having 
good  horses,”  which  Sayana  explains  sobhaiia-vuhuh,  “having  good  carriers.” 

3 Prof.  Aufrecht  has  pointed  out  a number  of  passages  regarding  the  sense  of 
the  ^YorAs prshad-au'a  andprshat,  as  Eayamukuta  on  Amara,  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxiv. 
11,  18 ; Satapatha  Brahmana,  v.  5,  1,  10,  and  v.  5,  2,  9.  lie  has  also  indicated 
another  verse  of  the  Rig-veda  (v.  58,  6)  where  prshatibkis  in  the  feminine  is 
joined  with  asvaih  in  the  masculine ; and  remarks  that  viii.  54,  10,  11,  could  not 
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Some  traces  are  perceptible  in  the  Rig-veda  of  a dispute 
between  the  votaries  of  the  Maruts  and  those  of  Indra  in 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  worship.  Thus  in  hymns 
165  and  170  of  the  first  book  of  the  R.V.  we  find  dialogues  in 
the  first  case  between  Indra  and  the  Maruts,  and  in  the  second 
between  Indra  and  Agastya,  regarding  the  respective  claims 
of  these  deities  to  worship.  In  i.  165,  6,  Indra  asks,  “ Where 
was  your  inherent  power,  ye  Maruts,  when  ye  left  me  alone  ^ 
in  the  conflict  with  Ahi  ? It  was  I who,  fierce,  strong,  and 
energetic,  overturned  my  enemies  with  my  shafts.”  The 
Maruts  rejoin : “ 7.  Vigorous  god,  thou  hast  done  great 
things  with  us  for  thy  helpers,  through  our  equal  valour ; 
for,  0 strong  Indra,  we  Maruts  by  our  power  perform  many 
great  exploits  when  we  desire.”  Indra  replies : “ 8.  By  my 
own  prowess,  Maruts,  I slew  Yrtra,  mighty  in  my  wrath,”  etc. 

Of  hymn  i.  170,  the  Nirukta  says,  i.  5,  that  “Agastya, 
having  prepared  an  oblation  for  Indra,  desired  to  give  the 
Maruts  also  a share  in  it.  On  which  Indra  came  and  com- 
plained.” The  Maruts  reply,  v.  2 : “ Why  dost  thou  seek  to 
kill  us,  Indra  ? The  Maruts  are  thy  brothers.  Act  amicably 
towards  them.  Do  not  kill  us  in  the  fray.”  ^ Indra  then 
says  to  Agastya,  v.  3:  “ Why  dost  thou,  brother  Agastya, 
being  our  friend,  disregard  us  ? For  we  know  how  thy  mind 
is.  Thou  wilt  not  give  us  anything.” — (See  Roth’s  Elucida- 
tions of  Nirukta,  p.  6.) 

In  the  following  passages  the  Maruts  are  said  to  worship 
Indra,  viz. : iii.  32,  3 ; v.  29,  1,  2,  6 ; vi.  17,  11 ; viii.  3,  7 ; 
viii.  78,  1 ; viii.  78,  3. 


IX.  SuRYA  AND  SaVITR. 

The  great  powers  presiding  over  day  and  night  are,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  supposed  by  the  Indian  Commentators  to  be 
personified  in  Mitra  and  Yaruna.  But  these  deities,  and 


mean  that  the  rishi  received  a thousand  antelopes.  Prof.  Eoth  appears,  from  a 
remark  under  the  word  eia  (vol.  i.  p.  1091  of  his  Diet.)  to  legaid prsAaiyaA  as  a 
kind  of  deer. 

* See  above,  p.  94.  * See  Roth  on  this  text,  s.v.  kalp. 

VOL.  I. — [new  series.] 
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especially  Varuna,  as  described  in  tbe  Veda,  are  far  more 
than  the  mere  representatives  of  day  and  night.  They  are 
also  recognized  as  moral  governors,  as  well  as  superintendents 
of  physical  phenomena.  There  are  two  other  gods  (also,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  reckoned  in  a few  passages  as  be- 
longing to  the  Adityas),^  who  are  exact  personifications  of  the 
sun,  viz. : Surya  and  Savitr.  It  is  under  these  two  different 
appellations  that  the  sun  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Rig 
Veda;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  perceive  why  the 
one  name  should  he  used  in  any  particular  case  rather  than 
the  other,  the  application  of  the  names  may  perhaps  depend 
upon  some  difference  in  the  aspect  under  which  the  sun  is 
conceived,  or  on  some  diversity  in  the  functions  which  he  is 
regarded  as  fulfilling.  Different  sets  of  hymns  are,  at  any 
rate,  devoted  to  his  worship  under  each  of  these  names,  and 
the  epithets  which  are  applied  to  him  in  each  of  these  cha- 
racters are  for  the  most  part  separate.  In  some  few  places, 
both  these  two  names,  and  occasionally  some  others,  appear 
to  be  applied  to  the  solar  deity  indiscriminately,  but  in  most 
cases  the  distinction  between  them  is  nominally,  at  least, 
preserved. 

The  principal  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  in  praise  of 
Surya  are  the  following  :—i.  50,  1-13;  i.  115,  1-6;  iv.  13, 
1-3  : iv.  45,  6 ; v.  5,  G,  8,  9 ; v.  45,  9,  10  ; v.  59,  5 ; vii. 
60,  1-4 ; X.  37,  1 ff.  He  is  treated  in  Nirukta,  xii.  14-16. 

Surya  is  described  as  moving  on  a car,  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  drawn  by  one,  and  sometimes  by  several,  or  by 
seven  fleet  horses^  (i.  115,  3,  4 ; vii.  60,  3 ; vii.  63,  2;  ix. 
63,  8 ; X.  37,  3 ; x.  49,  7.  Ilis  path  is  prepared  by  the 
Adityas,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  and  Varuna  (i.  24,  8;  vii.  60,  4; 
vii.  87,  1).  Pushan  goes  as  his  messenger  with  his  golden 
ships,  which  sail  in  the  aerial  ocean  (vi.  58,  3).  He  is  the 
preserver  and  soul  of  all  things  stationary  and  moving 

’ In  X.  88,  11,  Surya  is  styled  Aditeya ; and  in  viii.  90,  11,  Aditya.  In  other 
places,  viii.  35  ff.  and  13  ff.,  he  is  mentioned  separately  from  the  Adityas ; but  so 
also  is  Varuna  in  viii.  35,  1. 

2 Indra  is  said  to  traverse  the  sky  with  the  sun’s  horses  (x.  49,  7).  Compare 
Ovid’s  description  of  Phaethou’s  horses,  Metam.  ii.  153. 
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(i.  115,  1 ; vii.  60,  2)  and  the  vivifier  (prasavita^)  of  men 
(vii.  63,  2,  4) . He  is  far-seeing,  all-seeing ; ^ beholds  all 
creatures  and  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  mortals  (iv.  1,  7 ; 
vi.  51,  2 ; vii.  35,  8 ; vii.  60,  2 ; vii.  61,  1 ; vii.  63,  1,  4 ; 
X.  37,  1).  He  is  the  eye^  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  (i.  115,  1 
vi.  51,  1 ; vii.  61,  1 ; vii.  63,  1 ; x.  37,  1.  Compare  vii.  76,  1 ; 
X.  10,  9 ; X.  16,  3).  He  knows  the  three  spheres  and  separate 
races  of  the  gods  (vi.  51,  2).  He  upholds  the  sky  (x.  85,  1). 
He  rolls  up  darkness  like  a hide  (vii.  63,  1).  He  is  said  to  be, 
through  his  greatness,  the  divine  leader  or  priest  [asuryah 
purohitah)  of  the  gods  (viii.  90,  12).  In  viii.  82,  1,  4,  he  is 
identified  with  Indra.  In  x.  170,  4,  the  epithets  visvakarman, 
the  architect  of  the  universe,  and  visvadevyavat,  the  sovereign 
deity,  are  applied  to  him  (as  in  viii.  87,  2,  Indra  also  is  styled 
visvakarman  and  visvadevah).  In  vii.  60,  1,  and  vii.  62,  2, 
he  is  said  to  declare  men  sinless  to  Mitra,  Varuna,  etc. 

In  many  passages,  however,  the  dependent  position  of  Surya 
is  asserted.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  or  caused 
to  shine,  or  to  rise,  or  to  have  his  path  prepared,  etc.,  by 
Indra  (ii.  12,  7 ; iii.  31,  15  ’ iii.  32,  8 ; iii.  44,  2 ; iii.  49,  4 ; 
vi.  17,  5 ; viii.  78,  7 viii.  87,  2 ; x.  171,  4);  by  Indra  and 
Soma  (vi.  72,  2);  by  Agni  (x.  3,  2 ; x.  88,  6 ; x.  156,  4) ; by 
Soma  (vi.  44,  23  ; ix.  63,  7 ; ix.  75,  1 ; ix.  86.  29  ; ix.  96,  5 ; 
ix.  97,  41  ; ix.  107,  7 ; ix.  110,  3);  by  DhMr  (x.  190,  3);  by 
Varuna  (i.  24,  8 ; vii.  87,  1);  by  Mitra  and  Varuna  (iv.  13,  2 ; 
V.  63,  4,  7 ; vii.  82,  3) ; and  by  the  Angirases  through  their 
rites  (x.  62,  3).  He  is  declared  to  be  god-born  (x.  37,  1),  to  be 
the  son  of  the  sky  (ibid.),  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  gods 
from  the  ocean  where  he  was  hidden  (x.  72,  7),  to  have  been 

^ This  word  and  others  derived  from  the  same  root  su,  are,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  very  frequently  applied  to  Savitr.  In  x.  66,  2,  the  gods  are  said  to  be  Indra- 
prasutuh. 

2 The  classical  poets  also  describe  the  sun  as  all-seeing.  See  jEschylus,  Prom. 
91,  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  277;  xiv.  344;  Odyssey,  viii.  270.  Ovid,  Metam.  iv. 
171  f.,  196  f. 

* Compare  the  expression  of  Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Dies,  265  (quoted  by  M.  Muller, 
Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  p.  53),  irdvra  idiiy  Aihs  o<p6aAixhs  Kal  irdvra  voi\<ras.  k.t.A. 

^ In  this  verse  he  is  said  to  be  also  the  eye  of  Agni. 

5 In  his  note  on  this  passage  (viii.  78,  7)  Sayana  relates  a legend,  that  formerly 
the  Panis  had  carried  off  the  cows  of  the  Angirases,  and  placed  tliem  on  a moun- 
tain enveloped  in  darkness,  when  Indra,  after  being  lauded  by  the  Angirases, 
and  supplicated  to  restore  the  cows,  caused  the  sun  to  rise  that  he  might  see  them. 
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placed  by  the  gods  in  heaven  (x.  88, 11,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Agni) ; and  to  have  sprung  from  the  eye  of  Purusha  (x. 
90,  13).  lie  is  also  said  to  have  been  overcome  by  Indra  (x. 
43,  5 ; iv.  30,  6),  who  carried  off  one  of  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  (i.  175,  4).^ 

Ushas  is  in  one  place  said  to  be  his  wife  (vii.  75,  5) ; while 
in  another  passage  (vii.  78,  3)  the  Dawns  are  by  a natural 
figure  declared  to  produce  him,  and  in  a third  passage  to  re- 
veal him  (vii.  80,  2). 

The  Atharva  Veda  contains  a long  hymn  to  Surya,  xiii.  2. 

The  Mahabharata  (iii.  166  flp.)  has  a hymn  to  the  same  god, 
in  which  he  is  styled  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  soul  of  all 
embodied  beings  {v.  166)  ; and  his  divine  chariot  is  referred 
to  {v.  170). 

Savitr. 

The  hymns  which  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Savitr 
are  the  following : i.  35 ; ii.  38  ; iv.  53 ; iv.  54 ; v.  81 ; v. 
82 ; vii.  38 ; vii.  45  ; vii.  63  ; with  many  detached  passages 
and  verses,  such  as,  i.  22,  5-8;’ iii.  56,  6,  7 ; iii.  62,  10-13, 
etc.  etc. 

The  epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  this  god,  as 
described  in  the  Rig  Veda,  are  as  follows : 

lie  is  pre-eminently  the  golden  deity,  being  hiranydksha, 
golden-eyed  (i.  35,  8) ; hiranya-pani,^  Jiiranya-hasta,  golden- 
handed (i.  22,  5 ; i.  35,  9,  10 ; iii.  54,  11 ; vi.  50,  8 ; vi.  71, 
4;  vii.  38,  2)  ; hiranya-jihva,  golden-tongued  (vi.  71,  3) ; sm- 
jihva,  beautiful-tongued  (iii.  54,  11 ; vii.  45,  4);  mandra-jihva, 
pleasant-tongued  (vi.  71,  4).  He  invests  himself  with  golden 
or  tawny  mail  {pisangam  drdpim,  iv.  53,  2) ; and  assumes  all 
forms  (v.  81,  2).  He  is  also  harikesa,  the  yellow-haired  (x. 
139,  1).  Luminous  in  his  aspect,  he  ascends  a golden  car 


‘ Seeiv.  17,  14;  vi.  56,  3. 

2 See  the  tasteless  explanations  of  this  epithet  given  by  the  commentator  and 
the  Kaushitaki  Brahmana,  as  mentioned  in  Rosen's  and  Wilson’s  notes  on  i.  22,  5 ; 
and  see  also  Weber’s  Ind.  Studien,  ii.  306.  The  same  epithet  is  given  to  Savitr 
in  the  Yaj.  Sanhita,  i.  16,  where  see  the  commentary.  Savitr  is  also  called 
prthupuni,  broad-handed  (ii.  38,  2),  and  supuni,  heautiful-handed  (iii.  33,  6 ; 
vii.  45,  4).  'Ivashtr,  too,  is  called  supani  (iii.  54,  12),  as  are  also  Mitra  and 
Vanina  (iii.  56,  7). 
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(i.  35,  2,  4,  5)  drawn  by  radiant  horses  {ih.  vv.  3,  5 ; and  vii. 
45, 1) ; and  beholding  all  creatures,  he  pursues  an  upward  and 
a downward  path  (i.  35,  2,  3).  Surrounded  by  a golden  lustre 
(iii.  31,  8 ; Tii.  38,  1 ; vii.  45,  3),  he  illuminates  the  atmos- 
phere, and  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  (i.  35,  7,  8 ; iv.  14,  2 ; 
iv.  53,  4 ; v.  81,  2).  His  golden  arms,^  which  he  stretches 
out  to  infuse  energy  into  all  creatures,  reach  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  heaven  (ii.  38,  2;  iv.  53,  3,  4 ; vi.  71,  1,  5 ; vii.  45, 
2).  In  one  place,  however,  (vi.  71,  4),  he  is  called  ayohanu, 
the  iron-jawed,  though  even  there  the  commentator  says  that 
ayas,  which  ordinarily  means  iron,  is  to  be  rendered  by  gold. 
His  ancient  paths  in  the  sky  are  said  to  be  free  from  dust  (i. 
35,  11).  He  is  called  (like  Varuna  and  others  of  the  gods) 
asura,  a divine  spirit  (i.  35,  7,  10 ; iv.  53,  1).  His  will  and 
independent  authority  cannot  be  resisted  by  Indra,  Varuna, 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  Rudra,  or  by  any  other  being  (ii.  38,  7,  9 ; 
V.  82,  2).  He  observes  fixed  laws  (iv.  53,  4;  x.  34,  8;  x. 
139,  3).  The  other  gods  follow  his  course  (v.  81,  3).  The 
waters  and  the  wind  obey  his  ordinance  (ii.  38,  2).  His 
praises  are  celebrated  by  the  Vasus,  by  Aditi,  by  the  royal 
Varuna,  by  Mitra  and  by  Aryaman  (vii.  38,  3,  4).  He  is 
lord  of  all  desirable  things  (i.  24,  3),  and  sends  blessings  from 
the  sky,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  earth  (ii.  38,  11). 
He  impels  the  car  of  the  Asvins  before  the  dawn  (i.  34,  10). 
He  is prajapati,^  the  lord  of  all  creatures,  the  supporter  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  world  (iv.  53,  2 ; iv.  54,  4 ; x.  149,  1,  4).^ 
He  measures  the  mundane  regions  (v.  81,  3).  He  bestows 
immortality  on  the  gods  (iv.  54,  2 =Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxiii.  54)  as 


' Indra,  too,  is  called  hiranya-buhu,  golden-armed,  vii.  34,  4.  Agni  is  said  to 
raise  aloft  Ms  arms  like  Savitr,  i,  95,  7.  In  vii.  79,  2,  the  Da^vns  are  said  to  send 
forth  light  as  Savitr  stretches  out  Ms  arms.  In  i.  190,  3,  also  the  arms  of  Savitr 
are  alluded  to.  In  vii.  62,  5,  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  supplicated  to  stretch  out 
their  arms. 

2 In  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  i.  6,  4,  1 (p.  117),  it  is  said,  Prajupatih  Savita 
bhutva,  praja  asrjata  ; “ Prajapati,  becoming  Savitr,  created  living  beings.”  On 
the  relation  of  Savitr  and  Prajapati  see  "Weber,  “ Omina  und  Portenta,”  pp.  386, 
392 ; and  the  passage  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  xii.  3,  5,  1,  where  it  is  said 
that  people  are  accustomed  to  identify  Savitr  with  Prajapati,  Yb  hy  eva  Savita  sa 
Prajapatir  Hi  vadantah,  etc.  etc. 

3 It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  Savitr  or  the  aerial  ocean  (samudra)  from  which 
earth,  atmosphere,  and  sky  are  said  in  x.  149,  2,  to  have  sprung.  See  Orig. 
Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  96. 
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he  did  on  the  Rbhus  (i.  110,  3).  He  is  supplicated  to  deliver 
his  worshippers  from  sin  (iv.  54,  3). 

Savitr  is  sometimes  called  aphn  napat,  son  of  the  waters,  an 
epithet  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  Agni. 

The  word  Savitr  is  defined  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  x.  31)  as 
meaning  sarvasya  pramvita,  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what 
sense (Yd  is  to  be  taken.  The  root  or  sit,  from  which  it  is 
derived  has  three  principal  significations,  (1)  to  generate  or 
bring  forth  ^ (2)  to  pour  forth  a libation ; and  (3)  to  send  or 
impel.  When  treating  of  the  derivatives  of  this  root  as  applied 
to  Savitr,  Sayana  sometimes  gives  them  the  sense  of  sending 
or  impelling,  and  sometimes  of  permitting  or  authorizing 
{anvjna).  In  a few  places  he  explains  the  root  as  meaning  to 
beget.  (Thus  on  i.  113, 1,  he  renders  prasiitd  by  utpannd,  and 
savah  by  utpaitih).  The  word  prasavitr,  as  well  as  various  other 
derivatives  of  the  root  su,  are  introduced  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  Hig  Veda  relating  to  the  god  Savitr,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  that  name  from  the  same  root, 
Jind  with  a constant  play  upon  the  words,^  such  as  is  unex- 
ampled in  the  case  of  any  other  deity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Eig  Veda  in 
which  these  derivatives  occur  : 

i.  124,  1.  “The  god  Savitr  hath  impelled  or  aroused  {prd- 
sdvit)  our  two-footed  and  four-footed  property  to  go.” 

i.  157,  1.  “The  god  Savitr  has  aroused  (prdsdeit)  each 
moving  thing”  {Jagat : comp.  i.  159,  3). 

V.  81,  2 (=Vaj.  Sanh.  xii.  3).  “The  wise  (Savitr)  puts  on 
(or,  manifests)  all  forms.  lie  hath  sent  (prdsdvit)  prosperity 
to  biped  and  quadruped.  The  eminent  Savitr  has  illuminated 
the  sky.  He  shines  after  the  path  of  the  Dawn.”  5.  “ Thou 
alone  art  the  lord  of  vivifying  power  (prasavasya) . 

i.  159,  5.  “ That  desirable  wealth  we  to-day  seek  through 
the  vivifying  power  {prasavc)  of  the  divine  Savitr.” 

' See  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  76.  I cannot  say  whether  this 
feature  in  the  hymns  in  question  affords  any  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  them  as 
artificial  in  character,  and  consequently  as  comparatively  late  in  their  origin.  To 
form  a judgment  on  this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  them  in  other 
respects  with  the  other  hymns. 
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iii.  33,  6 (Nir.  ii.  26).  “The  god  Savitr  hath  led  (us,  i.e. 
the  waters) ; by  his  propulsion  {prasave)  we  flow  on  broadly.” 

ii.  38,  1.  “ The  god  Savitr  hath  arisen  to  impel  (or  vivify, 
savdya)  us,  he  who  continually  so  works,  the  supporter.” 

viii.  91,  6.  “ I invoke  the  sea-clothed  Agni,  as  (I  invoke) 
the  vivifying  power  {saoam^)  of  Savitr,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  Bhaga.” 

iii.  56,  6.  “Thrice  every  day,  0 Savitr,  send  {dsuva)  us 

desirable  things  from  the  sky 7.  Thrice  Savitr 

continues  to  send  down  (these  things  to  us)  from  the  sky ; and 
so  also  do  the  fair-handed  Mitra  and  Varuna.  Even  the 
waters,  even  the  spacious  heaven  and  earth,  have  solicited 
wealth  to  (call  forth?)  the  vivifying  power  {savdya)  of  Savitr.” 

iv.  53,  3.  “ Savitr  hath  stretched  out  his  arms  in  his  vivi- 
fying energy  {savimani^),  stablishing  and  vivifying  {prasuvan) 

all  that  moves,  by  his  rays 6.  May  that  god  Savitr 

who  bestows  great  happiness,  the  vivifier  {prasavitd),  the 
stablisher,  who  is  lord  both  of  that  which  moves  and  of  that 
which  is  stationary,  bestow  on  us  protection.” 

iv.  54,  3.  “ Whatever  (offence)  we  have  committed  . . . . 
against  gods  or  men,  do  thou,  0 Savitr,  render  {suvatdt)  us 
sinless.” 

V.  82,  3.  “For  he,  Savitr,  who  is  Bhaga,  (or  the  adorable, 

bhaga),  sends  (suvdti)  wealth  to  his  worshipper 5. 

Send  {sdvth)  to-day,  0 divine  Savitr,  prosperity  with  progeny  : 
send  away  {pard  Suva)  sleeplessness  (comp.  x.  37,  4).  5.  Send 
away  {pard  Suva),  0 divine  Savitr,  all  calamities  ; send  {dsuva) 
us  what  is  good.  6.  May  we,  being  sinless  to  Aditi,  through 
the  influence  {sava)  of  the  divine  Savitr,  possess  all  things 
desirable.  7.  We  worship  to-day,  with  hymns,  Savitr,  who 
possesses  true  energy  {satya-sava^),  the  god  of  all  (gods),  the 
lord  of  the  good.” 

vi.  71,  1.  “The  potent  god  Savitr  hath  stretched  out  his 
golden  arms  to  vivify  (or  impart  energy,  savandya)  .... 

' In  i,  164,  26,  and  ix.  67,  25,  particularly  in  the  latter  passage,  sava  may  mean 
a libation  of  soma. 

* This  word  also  occurs  in  Sama  Veda,  i.  464. 

3 The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  him  in  x.  36,  13.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Sama 
Veda,  i.  464. 
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2.  May  we  abide  (have  a share  ?)  in  the  excellent  vivifying 
power  {sarimani ; compare  x.  36,  12)  of  the  god  Savitr,  and 
in  the  bestowal  of  wealth  by  thee,  who  continuest  to  establish 
and  vivify  {nivesane  prasam  cha)  the  entire  two-footed  and 
four-footed  world  ....  4.  This  god  Savitr  ....  sends 

(surati)  to  his  worshipper  many  desirable  things 

6.  Send  {sdmh)  to  us  to-day,  Savitr,  what  is  desirable ; send 
it  to  us  to-morrow,  and  every  day.” 

vii.  38,  2.  “ Rise,  Savitr,  ....  sending  (dsuvdna)  to  men 
the  food  which  is  fit  for  mortals.  4.  Whom  {i.e.  Savitr)  the 
goddess  Aditi  praises,  desiring  the  vivifying  power  (savam)  of 
the  divine  Savitr.” 

vii.  40, 1.  “ May  we  partake  in  the  distribution  (of  wealth) 
which  the  opulent  god  Savitr  shall  send  {suvdti)  to-day.” 
vii.  45,  1.  “ May  the  god  Savitr  approach,  rich  in  gems, 
filling  the  atmosphere,  borne  by  horses,  holding  in  his  hand 
many  gifts  suitable  for  men,  stablishing  and  vivifying  (prasu- 
van)  the  world.  3.  The  powerful  god  Savitr,  lord  of  wealth, 
hath  sent  {sdvishat)  us  riches.” 

X.  35,  7.  “Send  (dsuva)  us  to-day,  0 god  Savitr,  a most 
excellent  and  desirable  portion,”  etc. 

X.  36,  4.  “ May  Savitr  send  {suvatii)  all  prosperity,”  etc. 

X.  64,  7.  “For  they  (Vayu  and  Rushan),  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  seek  after  strength  in  the  vivifying  power 
{savimani)  of  the  god  Savitr.” 

X.  100,  8.  “ May  Savitr  remove  {apasdvishat)  sickness.” 

X.  139,  1.  “ Invested  with  the  solar  rays,  with  yellow  hair, 
Savitr  raises  aloft  his  light  continually  from  the  east.  In  his 
energy  (prasave)  the  wise  Rushan  marches,  beholding  all 
worlds,  a guardian.” 

The  preceding  passages  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  play  on  words  is  carried  in  the  hymns  addressed 
to  Savitr. 

Derivatives  from  the  same  root  are,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  also  applied  to  Surya,  as  prasavitd  and  prasutah,  in 
R.  V.  vii.  63,  2 and  4 ; and  apasuva  in  x.  37,  4 ; to  Indra 
(Jiaryasva-prasutdh,  iii.  30, 12) ; to  Varuna  {pardsum,  ii.  28,  9) ; 
and  to  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Savitr,  and  Bhaga  {suvati,  vii.  66,  4). 
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In  vii.  77,  1,  Uslias  (the  Dawn)  is  said  to  incite  (prasuvanti) 
all  life  to  motion.  In  viii.  18,  1,  the  impulse,  vivifying 
power,  or  favouring  aid  {savimani)  of  the  Adityas  is  re- 
ferred to. 

Savitr  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from  Surya. 
Thus  he  is  said  in  i.  35,  9,  to  approach  or  (according  to 
Benfey’s  rendering)  to  bring  the  sun  (Surya) ; ^ in  i.  123,  3, 
to  declare  men  sinless  to  the  sun  (Surya);  and  in  v.  81,  4,  to 
combine  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  (Surya).  In  explanation  of 
the  last  passage,  Sayana  remarks,  that  before  liis  rising  the 
sun  is  called  Savitr,  and  at  his  rising  and  setting,  Surya. 
And  similarly  Yaska  says  (Nirukta  xii.  12)  that  “ the  time  of 
Savitr’s  appearance  is  when  darkness  has  been  removed,  and 
the  rays  of  light  have  become  diffused  over  the  sky  ; ” and  in 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  v,  81,  2,  quoted  above.  It  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  this  explanation,  however,  that  in  vii.  66,  4, 
Savitr  is  said,  along  with  Mitra  (the  god  of  the  day),  and 
Aryaman  and  Bhaga,  to  bestow  blessings  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Again,  in  x.  139,  1,  Savitr  is  termed  siinja-rasmi, 
“invested  with  the  rays  of  Surya  and  in  vii.  35,  8 and  10, 
as  well  as  x.  181,  1,  the  two  gods  are  separately  mentioned. 
In  other  texts,  however,  the  two  names  appear  to  denote  the 
same  deity,  as  in  i.  35,  7 ; i.  124,  1 ; iv.  14,  2 ; x.  158,  1-5  ; 
and  vii.  66,  1-4  (where  the  functions  expressed  by  the  de- 
rivatives of  the  root  su,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  most 
generally  assigned  to  Savitr,  are  predicated  of  Surya).  In 
i.  157,  1,  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  two  names  are  to  be 
understood  of  one  god,  or  of  two. 

In  V.  81,  4 and  5,  Savitr  is  identified  with  Mitra  and 
Pushan,  or  is,  at  least,  described  as  fulfilling  the  proper  func- 
tion of  those  gods.  And  similarly  in  v.  82,  1,  3 ; and  vii. 
38,  1,  6 (unless  hhaga  is  a simple  epithet),  Savitr  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  these  and  other  deities,  in  such  texts  as 

‘ Sayana  remarks  here  that,  though  the  godhead  of  Savitr  and  Surya  is  iden- 
tical, they  may  yet,  from  their  representing  different  forms,  be  spoken  of  a.s 
respectively  approaching  and  approached. 

2 As  in  another  place  (x.  12,  8),  he  is  supplicated,  along  with  Mitra  and  Aditi, 
to  declare  the  worshippers  sinless  to  Varuna. 
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iii.  54,  11,  12;  vi.  21,  9;  vi.  49,  14;  vi.  50,  1,  13;  viii. 
18,  3 ; viii.  91,  6 ; x.  139,  1. 

The  word  Savitr  is  not  always  a proper  name  ; but  is  some- 
times used  as  an  epithet.  Thus  in  ii.  30,  1,  it  seems  to  express 
an  attribute  of  Indra  ; and  in  iii.  55,  19,  and  x.  10,  5,  to  be, 
as  well  as  vismmpa,  an  epithet  of  Tvashtr. 

X.  Agni. 

Agni  is  the  god  of  fire,  the  Ignis  of  the  Latins.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  deities  of  tlie  Hig  Veda,  as  the 
hymns  addressed  to  him  far  exceed  in  number  those  which 
are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  any  other  divinity,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Indra.  Agni  is  not,  like  the  Greek 
Ilephaistos,  or  the  Latin  Vulcan,  the  artificer  of  the  gods 
(an  office  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  in  the  Veda 
assigned  to  Tvashtr),  but  derives  his  principal  importance 
from  his  connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice.  He  is 
an  immortal  (i.  44,  6 ; i.  58,  1 ; ii.  10,  1,  2 ; iii.  2,  11  ; iii.  3, 
1 ; iii.  11,  2 ; iii.  27,  5,  7 ; vi.  9,  4 ; vii.  4,  4 ; x.  79,  1),  who 
has  taken  up  his  abode  among  mortals  as  their  guest  (i.  44,  4; 
i.  58,  6 ; ii.  4,  1 ; iii.  2,  2 ; iv.  1,  20 ; v.  1,  8 ; v.  8,  2 ; v.  18, 
1 ; vi.  2,  7 ; vi.  15,  1,  4 ; vii.  8,  4 ; viii.  73,  1 ; x.  1,  5 ; x.. 
91,  2).  lie  is  the  domestic  priest,  purohita,  rtvik,  hotr,  brah~ 
man  (i.  1,  1,  3,  8 ; i.  12,  1 ; i.  13,  1,4;  i.  26,  7 ; i.  36,  3,  5 ;, 
i.  44,  1,  7,  9,  12 ; i.  45,  7 ; i.  58,  1,  6 ; i.  60,  4 ; i.  68,  4 ; i. 
74,  6 ; i.  127,  1 ; i.  141,  1,  12 ; i.  149,  4,  5 ; i.  188,  3 ; ii.  5, 
1 ; ii.  6,  6 ; ii.  9,  1 ; iii.  4,  1 ; iii.  7,  9 ; iii.  14,  1 ; iii.  19,  1 ; 
iii.  10,  2,  9 ; iii.  11,  1 ; iv.  1,  8 ; v.  11,  2 ; v.  26,  7 ; vi.  15, 

4,  13  ; vi.  16,  6;  vii.  7,  5 ; vii.  10,  2 ; vii.  11,  5;  vii.  16,  5, 

12  ; viii.  44,  6 ; viii.  49,  1 ; ix.  66,  20  ; x.  1,  6),  appointed 

both  by  men  and  gods,  who  performs  in  a higher  sense  all 

the  various  sacrificial  offices  which  the  Indian  ritual  assigned 
to  a number  of  different  functionaries  (i.  94,  6 ; ii.  1,  2 ; ii. 

5,  2,  3 ; iv.  1,  8 ; iv.  9,  3,  4 ; x.  2,  2 ; x.  91,  10).  He  is  a 

sage,  the  divinest  among  sages  (asuro  vipaschitdm,  iii.  3,  4), 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  worship,  the  wise 
director,  the  successful  accomplisher,  and  the  protector,  of  all 
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ceremonies  (i.  1,  4 ; i.  31,  1 ; iii.  3,  3 ; iii.  21,  3 ; iii.  27,  2, 

7,  8 ; X.  91,  3,  8 ; vi.  14,  2 ; vii.  4,  4),  who  enables  men  to 
serve  the  gods  in  a correct  and  acceptable  manner,  in  cases 
where  this  would  be  beyond  their  own  unaided  skill  (x.  2,  3- 
5).  He  is  the  father,  king,  ruler,  banner,  or  outward  mani- 
festation {ketu),'^  and  superintendent,  of  sacrifices  and  religious 
duties  (iii.  3,  3,  4 ; iii.  10,  4 ; iii.  11,  2 ; iv.  3,  1 ; vi.  2,  3 ; 
viii.  43,  24 ; X.  1,  5 ; x.  6,  3).  He  is  also  the  religious  leader 
or  priest  of  the  gods  (x.  110,  11  ; x.  150,  4).  He  is  a swift 
{raghupatva,  x.  6,  4)  messenger,  moving  between  heaven  and 
earth,  aj)pointed  both  by  gods  and  by  men  to  maintain  their 
mutual  communications,  to  announce  to  the  gods  the  hymns, 
and  to  convey  to  them  the  oblations,  of  their  worshippers  (i. 
12,  1,  2,  4,  8 ; i.  27,  4 ; i.  36,  3,  4,  5 ; i.  44,  2,  3,  5,  9,  12  ; 
i.  58,  1 ; i.  74,  4,  7 ; i.  188,  1 ; ii.  6,  6 ; ii.  9,  2 ; ii.  10,  6 ; 
iii.  5,  2,  11  ; iii.  6,  5 ; iii.  8,  6 ; iii.  9,  8 ; iii.  11,  2 ; iii.  17, 
4 ; iii.  21,  1,  5 ; iv.  1,  8 ; iv.  2,  3 ; iv.  7,  8 ; iv.  8,  2,  4 ; v. 

8,  6 ; V.  21,  3 ; vi.  15,  8-10;  vii.  11,  4;  vii.  16,  4;  vii.  17, 
6 ; viii.  19,  21 ; viii.  23,  18,  19  ; viii.  39,  1,  9 ; viii.  44,  3 ; 
X.  4,  2 ; X.  46,  10  ; x.  91,  11  ; x.  122,  7).  Being  acquainted 
with  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sky  (iv.  8,  2,  4),  he  is  well 
fitted  to  summon  the  gods  to  the  sacrifices ; and  he  comes 
with  them  seated  on  the  same  car  (iii.  4,  11 ; vii.  11,  1),  or 
in  advance  of  them  (x.  70,  2).  He  brings  Varuna  to  the 
ceremony,  Indra  from  the  sky,  the  Mariits  from  the  air  (x. 
70,  11).  Without  him  the  gods  experience  no  satisfaction 
(vii.  11,  1).  He  himself  offers  them  worship  (vii.  11,  3 ; viii. 
91,  16 ; X.  7,  6).  He  is  the  mouth  and  tongue  through 
which  both  gods  and  men  taste  the  sacrifices  (ii.  1,  13,  14). 
He  is  elsewhere  asked  to  eat  the  offerings  himself  (iii.  21, 
1 ff. ; iii.  28,  2-6),  and  invited  to  drink  the  soma-juice  (i  14, 
10;  i.  19,  9;  i.  21,  1,  3). 

The  51st  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  contains  a dialogue  be- 
tween Agni  and  the  other  gods,  in  which  they  give  utterance 
to  their  desire  that  he  would  come  forth  from  his  concealment, 

• His  father  begot  him  {janitu  tvd  jajCma)  to  he  the  revelation  and  brilliant 
banner  of  all  sacrifices.  With  the  phrase,  janitu.  tva  jajana,  compare  the  expres- 
sions in  X.  20.  9,  also  relating  to  Agni,  and  in  iv.  17,  4,  relating  to  Indra. 
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and  try  to  persuade  him  to  appear  and  convey  to  them  the 
customary  oblations.  After  he  has  expressed  some  timid 
apprehension  (w.  4,  6),  he  is  induced  (as  it  would  seem) 
by  the  promise  of  long  life  and  a share  in  the  sacrifice  to 
accede  to  their  request.  In  the  next  following  hymn  (the 
52nd)  Agni  proclaims  himself  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
declares  himself  ready  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  gods,  and 
asks  how  and  by  what  path  he  can  bring  them  the  oblations. 
Agni  is  the  lord,  protector,  and  leader  of  the  people,  vispati, 
visdm  gopa,  visam  pura  eta  (i.  12,  2 ; i.  26,  7 ; i.  31,  11  ; i. 
96,  4 ; ii.  1,  8;  hi.  11,  5)  ; the  king  or  monarch,  or  king  of 
men  (i.  59,  5 ; ii.  1,  8 ; hi.  10,  1 ; v.  4,  1 ; vi.  7,  1 ; vh.  8,  1 ; 
vhi.  43,  24).  He  is  also  the  lord  of  the  house,  grhapati, 
dwelling  in  every  abode  (i.  12,  6 ; i.  36,  5 ; i.  60,  4 ; v.  8,  2 ; 
vii.  15,  2 ; x.  91,  2).  lie  is  a father,  mother,  brother,  son, 
kinsman,  and  friend  (i.  26,  3 ; i.  31,  10,  14,  16 ; i.  75,  4 ; ii. 
1,  9 ; vi.  1,  5 ; vhi.  43,  16 ; vhi.  64,  16 ; x.  7,  3) ; and  some 
worshippers  claim  with  him  a hereditary  friendship  (i.  71, 10). 
lie  drives  away  and  destroys  Rakshases  or  demons  (iii.  15, 1 ; 
vii.  13,  1 ; vii.  15,  10  ; vhi.  23,  13  ; vhi.  43,  26 ; x.  87,  1 ; 
X.  187,  3).  In  hymn  x.  87,  he  is  invoked  to  protect  the 
sacrifice  {v.  9),  and  to  consume  the  Rakshases  and  Yatudha- 
nas  by  the  most  terrible  manifestations  of  his  fury  [passim). 

Various,  though  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  accounts  are 
given  in  the  hymns  of  the  birth  of  Agni.  Sometimes  a divine 
origin  is  ascribed  to  him,  while  at  other  times  his  production,  or 
at  least  his  manifestation,  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
human  appliances.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  sky  by  Matarisvan^  (i.  60,  1 ; i.  93,  6 ; i.  143,  2 ; 
i.  148,  1 ; iii.  2,  13 ; iii.  5,  10 ; iii.  9,  5 ; vi.  8,  4),  to  have 
been  generated  by  Indra  between  two  clouds  (ii.  12,  3) ; to  have 
been  generated  by  the  sky  (x.  45,  8),  to  be  the  son  of  heaven 
and  earth  (iii.  2,  2 ; iii.  25,  1 ; x.  1,  2,  7 ; x.  2,  7 ; x.  140,  1), 
whom  he  magnified  on  [or  by]  his  birth  (iii.  3,  11).  His  pro- 
duction is  also  said  to  be  due  to  the  waters  (x.  2,  7 ; x.  91,  6), 
and  to  Tvashtr  (i.  95,  2 ; x.  2,  7).  He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have 

* See  my  article  on  Manu  in  vol.  xx.  of  this  Journal,  p.  416,  note.  In  one 
place  (vii.  15,  4)  he  is  called  the  falcon  of  the  sky  (divah  syendya). 
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been  generated  by  tbe  gods  (vi.  7,  1 ; viii.  91,  17),  as  a light 
to  the  Arya  (i.  59,  2),  or  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  tribes 
of  Mann  (i.  36,  10;  ii.  4,  3;  vi.  16,  1;  viii.  73,  2).  Yet 
although  the  son,  he  is  also  the  father  of  the  gods  (i.  69,  1). 
In  viii.  19,  33,  his  superiority  to  other  fires  is  shewn  by  their 
being  declared  to  be  parts  of  him. 

In  other  passages,  however,  as  in  iii.  29,  1 ff.,  the  process 
of  friction,  by  which  the  god  is  daily  generated  by  his  wor- 
shippers, is  described  (compare  i.  44,  7 ; i.  68,  2 ; iii.  23, 2-4 ; 
vii.  1,  1 ; viii.  49,  15).  He  is  produced  from  two  sticks^  as 
an  infant  (v.  9,  3 ; viii.  23,  25).  Strange  to  say,  the  child 
immediately  begins,  with  unnatural  voracity,  to  consume  his 
parents,  and  is  altogether  beyond  his  mortal  worshipper’s 
comprehension  (x.  79,  4).  Like  the  wriggling  brood  of  a 
serpent,  however,  he  is  sometimes  difficult  to  catch  (v.  9,  4). 
Wonderful  is  his  growth,  seeing  that  he  is  born  of  a mother 
who  cannot  suckle  him  (x.  115,  1)  ; but  he  is  nourished  and 
increased  by  oblations  of  clarified  butter  (iii.  21, 1 flE*. ; v.  11,  3 ; 
V.  14,  6 ; viii.  39,  3 ; viii.  43,  10,  22 ; viii.  44,  1 ; viii.  63,  2 ; 
X.  118,  4,  6.  He  himself  is  made  by  the  poet  to  say  “ butter 
is  my  eye”  (iii.  26,  7).  His  epithets  are  various,  and  for  the 
most  part  descriptive  of  his  physical  characteristics.  He  is 
ghrtdnnah,  butter-fed  (vii.  3,  1 ; x.  69,  2)  ; ghrta-nirnik, 
butter-formed  (iii.  17,  1 ; iii.  27,  5 ; x.  122,  2) ; ghrta-kesa, 
butter  haired  (viii.  49,  2)  ; ghrta-prshtha,  butter-backed  (v. 
4,  3 ; V.  37,  1 ; vii.  2,  4 ; x.  122,  4) ; ghrtapraUka,  gleaming 
with  butter  (iii.  1,  8 ; v.  11,  1 ; x.  21,  7)  ; ghrta-yoni,  issuing 
from  butter  (v.  8,  6) ; dhuma-ketu,  smoke-bannered  (i.  27, 
11 ; i.  44,  3 ; i.  94,  10  ; v.  11,  3 ; vui.  43,  4 ; viii.  44,  10  ; 
X.  4,  5 ; X.  12,  2) ; he  sends  up  his  smoke  like  a pillar  to  the 

' Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  is  called  dvi-mata,  bom  of  two  parents  (i.  31,  2’ 
5) ; and  dvi-Janmd,  having  a double  birth  (i.  60,  1 ; i.  149,  4,  5).  He  is,  how- 
ever, also  called  bhurtjanmd,  having  many  births  (s.  .3,  2).  In  R.V.  i.  95,  2,  he 
is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  ten  young  women,  i.e.  the  ten  fingers.  See  Eoth, 
Illustrations  of  Nirukta,’ p.  120;  Benfey’s  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  510;  and 
Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v.  Tvashtr. 

In  regard  to  the  persons  or  families  by  whom  the  sacrificial  fire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  kindled,  and  the  rites  of  Aryan  worship  introduced,  viz.,  Manu, 
Angiras,  Bhrgu,  Atharvan,  Dadhyanch,  etc.,  "sae  my  paper  on  “Manu,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Aryan  Indians,”  in  vol.  xx.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  410-416.  In  viii. 
23,  17,  Ka^'ya  Usanas  is  said  to  have  established  Agni  to  perform  invocations  on 
behalf  of  men. 
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sky  (iv.  6,  2 ; vii.  2,  1 ; vii.  3,  3 ; vii.  16,  3)  ; his  smoke  is 
waving,  his  flame  cannot  be  seized  (viii.  23,  1)  ; he  is  driven 
by  the  wind  (i.  58,  4,  5;  i.  65,  8).  He  is  a destroyer  of  darkness 
(i.  140, 1),  and  sees  through  the  gloom  of  the  night  (i.  94,  7). 
The  world  which  had  been  swallowed  up  and  enveloped  in 
darkness,  and  the  heavens,  are  manifested  at  his  appearance, 
and  the  gods,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  plants  rejoice 
in  his  friendship  (x.  88,  2).  He  is  chitra-hhdnu,  chitra-sochih, 
of  varied  lustre  or  blaze  (i.  27,  6 ; ii.  10,  2 ; v.  26,  2 ; vi. 
10,  3 ; vii.  9,  3 ; vii.  12,  1 ; viii.  19,  2),  urdhva-sochis, 
upward-flaming  (vi.  15,  2),  sukra-sochi/i,  bright-flaming 
(vii.  15,  10;  viii.  23,  20),  pdvaka  sochis,  with  purifying 
flames  (viii.  43,  31),  sukm-vania,  sudii-varna,  bright  coloured 
(i.  140,  1 ; V.  2,  3),  sochish-kesa,  with  blazing  hair  (i.  45,  6 ; 

iii.  14,  1 ; iii.  17,  1 ; iii.  27,  4 ; v.  8,  2),  hari-kesa,  with 
tawny  hair  (iii.  2,  13),  golden-formed  (iv.  3,  1 ; x.  20,  9; 
himnya-rupam  janitd  jajdna),  and  hiri-smasru,  with  golden 
beard  (v.  7,  7).  He  carries  sharp  weapons  (iv.  4,  4 ; iv. 
5,  3),  he  has  sharp  teeth  (i.  79,  6 ; i.  143,  5 ; iv.  5,  4 ; 

iv.  15,  5 ; viii.  19,  22),  burning  teeth  (i.  58,  4 ; viii.  23,  4), 
brilliant  teeth  (v.  7,  7),  golden  teeth  (v.  2,  3),  iron  grinders 
(x.  87,  2),  and  sharp  and  consuming  jaws  (viii.  49,  13  ; x. 
79,  1).  According  to  one  passage,  he  is  footless,  and  headless 
(iv.  1,  12) ; and  yet  he  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  a burning 
head  (vii.  3,  1),  three  heads  and  seven  rays  (i.  146,  1 ; ii. 
5,  2),  to  be  four-eyed  (i.  31,  13),  thousand-eyed  (i.  79,  12), 
and  thousand-horned  (v.  1,  8).'  He  is  krsJmddJwKn,  krshna- 
varttani,  krshna-pavi,  i.e.  his  path  and  his  wheels  are  marked 
by  blackness  (ii.  4,  6 ; vi.  10,  4 ; vii.  8,  1 ; viii.  23,  19) ; he 
envelopes  the  woods,  consumes  and  blackens  them  with  his 
tongue  (vi.  60, 10  ; x.  79,  2) ; ho  is  all-devouring  (viii.  44,  26) ; 
driven  bj^  the  "wind,  he  invades  the  forests,  and  shears  the 
hairs  of  the  earth  (i.  65,  4),  like  a barber  shaving  a beard 
(x.  142,  4).  He  causes  terror,  like  an  army  let  loose  (i.  66,  8 ; 

1 In  one  place  (viii.  19,  32)  Agni  is  called  sahasra-mitshka,  vrliicli  the  com- 
mentator e.xplains  by  baliu-ttjaska,  having  many  flames.  The  same  epithet  is,  in 
E.  V.  vi.  46,  3,  applied  to  Indra,  where  Sayana  niakes  it  equivalent  to  sahasra- 
sepha,  mille  membra  genitalia  habens  ; and  quotes,  in  proof  of  this  sense,  a 
passage  from  the  Kaushitaki  Brahmana. 
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i.  143,  5).  His  flames  roar  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  (i.  44, 12  ; 
compare  i.  58,  4).  He  sounds  like  thunder  (vii.  3,  6 ; x. 
45,  4),  and  roars  like  the  wind  (viii.  91,  5),  like  the  Maruts 
(i.  143,  5),  like  a lion  (iii.  2,  11),  and  like  a bull,  and  the 
birds  are  terrified  at  his  ravages  (i.  94,  4,  5).  He  has  a 
hundred  manifestations  {satatmu),a,n^  shines  like  the  sun(i.l49, 
4 ; vii.  3,  6).  He  is  compared  to  the  lightning  (i.  143,  5 ; x. 
91,  5),  and  is  borne  on  a chariot  of  lightning  (iii.  14, 1).  His 
car  is  luminous  ^ (i.  140,  1 ; i.  141,  12  ; iii.  3,  5 ; compare 
V.  1,  11),  variegated  (x.  1,  5),  golden  (iv.  1,  8),  beautiful 
(iii.  3,  9 ; iv.  2,  4).  This  car  is  drawn  by  swift,  beautiful, 
ruddy,  tawny,  or  omniform  horses  (i.  14,  6,  12  ; i.  45,  2 ; 
i.  94,  10 ; i.  141,  12  ; ii.  4,  2 ; ii.  8,  1 ; ii.  10,  2 ; iv.  1,  8 ; 
iv.  2,  2,  4 ; iv.  6,  9;  vi.  16,  43;  vii.  16,  2;  viii.  43,  16; 
X.  7,  4 ; X.  70,  2 f.),  which  he  yokes  in  order  to  summon  the 
gods  (i.  14,  12 ; iii.  6,  6,  9 ; viii.  64,  1). 

In  some  parts  of  the  Rig  Yeda  Agni  is  regarded  as  having 
a triple  existence,  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  as  lightning  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  ordinary  fire  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters  ® Thus  he  is  called  tnsadhasthah,  dwelling  in  the 
three  spheres  (v.  4,  8,  comp.  x.  56,  1),  arkas  tridhdtuh,  a 
triple  light  (iii.  26,  7),  and  Mpastyah,  having  three  abodes 
(viii.  39,  8).  He  is  said  to  occupy  the  three  luminaries  and 
aU  the  worlds  (i.  149,  4),  to  have  three  births,  one  in  the 
sea^  (samudre),  one  in  the  heaven  (divi),  and  one  in  the 
waters  or  atmosphere  (apsu,  i.  95,  3).  In  another  place  (viii. 
43,  28)  he  is  only  spoken  of  as  born  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
waters  or  atmosphere  {divijd  asi  ap&ujd),  and  similarly  in  ii. 
9,  3 (compare  viii.  39,  8j,  he  is  said  to  have  an  upper  and  a 
lower  sphere.  In  x.  91,  6,  it  is  said  that  the  waters,  the 
mothers,  generated  Agni  (compare  iii.  1,  3 ; iii.  9,  4).  In 
X.  88,  10,  we  are  told  that  “ the  gods  through  their  power 
created  with  a hymn  Agni  who  fills  the  worlds ; they  formed 

1 Chandra-ratha  and  jyotiratha.  Tlie  latter  epithet  is  also  applied  to  all  the 
gods  (x.  63,  4). 

2 Compare  Xirukta  vii.  5,  and  xii.  19,  with  the  comment  of  Durga  on  the 
latter  passage,  quoted  in  “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  vol.  iv.  pp.  55-57. 

3 In  K.y.  viii.  91,  4 ( = Sama  Veda  i.  18),  Agni  is  called  samudra-vusas, 
“ clothed  with,  or  enveloped  by,  the  ocean.” 
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him  to  have  a threefold^  existence”  (comp.  x.  45,  1,  2).  In 
one  of  the  preceding  verses  (x.  88,  6)  it  is  said  that  “Agni 
is  at  night  the  head  of  the  earth  ; and  from  him  springs  the 
sun  rising  in  the  morning,”  i.e.  as  Yaska  says,  the  sun  is  iden- 
tical with  him.  In  a following  verse  (x.  88,  11)  the  gods  are 
declared  to  have  placed  Agni  in  the  sky  as  Siirya  Aditeya, 
the  Sun,  the  offspring  of  Aditi.  In  x.  80,  4,  Agni  is  said  to 
have  many  abodes. 

The  highest  divine  functions  are  ascribed  to  Agni.  He  is 
called  the  divine  king,  and  declared  to  he  strong  as  Indra 
(vii.  6,  1).  Although  (as  we  have  seen  above)  he  is  described 
in  some  passages  as  the  offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  is 
said  in  other  places  to  have  stretched  them  out  (iii.  6,  5) ; to 
have  spread  out  the  two  worlds  like  two  skins  (vi.  8,  3)  ; to 
have  produced  them  (i.  90,  4 ; vii.  5,  6) ; to  have  propped  up 
the  sky  (i.  67,  3 ; iii.  5,  10  ; vi.  8,  3) ; to  have  measured  out 
the  mundane  regions  and  the  luminaries  of  heaven  (vi.  7,  7 ; 
vi.  8,  2) ; to  have  begotten  Mitra  (x.  8,  4),  and  caused  the  sun, 
the  imperishable  orb,  to  ascend  the  sky  (x.  156,  4) ; to  have 
made  all  that  flies,  or  walks,  or  stands,  or  moves  (x.  88,  4).^ 
He  is  the  head  {rnurddhd)  and  summit  of  the  sky,  the  centre 
{ndbhi)  of  the  earth  (i.  59,  2 ; comp,  verse  1 ; vi.  7,  1 ; viii. 
44,  16;  X.  88,  5).  Ills  greatness  exceeds  that  of  heaven  and 
all  the  worlds  (i.  59,  5 ; iii.  3,  10  ; iii.  2,  7 ; iii.  6,  2).^  He 
has  achieved  famous  exploits  of  old  (vii.  6,  2).  Men  tremble 
at  his  mighty  deeds,  and  his  ordinances  cannot  be  resisted 
(ii.  8,  3 ; ii.  9,  1 : vi.  7,  5 ; viii.  44,  25  ; viii.  92,  3).  Earth 
and  heaven  obey  his  command  (vii.  5,  4).  He  gained  wealth 
for  the  gods  in  battle  (i.  59,  5)  ; and  delivered  them^  from 

* This  triple  existence  is  according  to  Sakapuni,  as  quoted  by  Yaska  (Nir.  vii. 
28),  that  which  Agni  has  on  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  heaven.  The  gods 
arc  said  in  the  same  hymn  (x.  88,  7)  to  have  thrown  into  Agni  an  oblation 
accompanied  by  a hymn,  and  in  v.  9,  this  oblation  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  all 
creatures  or  all  w’orlds  {blnwanuni  visva). 

2 This  half  verse  is  quoted  in  Nirukta,  v.  3.  Durga,  the  commentator  on  the 
Nirukta,  explains  the  words  by  saying  that  Agni  subjects  all  things  to  himself 
at  the  time  of  the  mundane  dissolution. 

3 Epithets  of  this  description  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  some  other 
god  to  whom  they  were  more  suitable  than  to  Agni,  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  him  by  his  worshippers  in  emulation  of  the  praises  lavished  on  other  deities. 

^ Unless  we  arc  to  take  devan  here  in  the  sense  of  priests. 
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calamity  (vii.  13,  2).  He  is  the  conqueror  of  thousands  (i. 
188, 1).  All  the  gods  fear  and  do  homage  to  him  when  he 
abides  in  darkness  (vi.  9,  7).  He  is  celebrated  and  worshipped 
by  Varuna,  Mitra,  the  Maruts,  and  all  the  3339  gods  (iii.  9, 
9 ; iii.  14,  4 ; x.  69,  9).  It  is  through  him  that  Varuna, 
Mitra,  and  Aryaman  (i.  141,  9)  triumph.  He  sees  all  worlds 
(x.  187,  4).  He  knows  the  recesses  of  heaven  (iv.  8,  2,  4), 
the  races  of  gods  and  men  (i.  70,  2,  6 ; iii.  4,  11  ; vi.  15, 
13),  the  secrets  of  mortals  (viii.  39,  6),  and  all  things  (i. 
188,  1).  He  is  asiira,  the  divine  (iv.  2,  5 ; v.  12,  1 ; v.  15, 
1 ; V.  27,  1 ; vii.  2,  3 ; vii.  6,  1 ; x.  11,  6). 

The  votaries  of  Agni  prosper  (vi.  2,  4,  5 ; vi.  5,  5 ; vi.  10, 
3 ; vi.  13,  4 ; vi.  15,  11 ; vii.  11,  2 ; viii.  19,  5,  6 ; viii.  73,  9). 
He  is  the  friend  of  the  man  who  entertains  him  as  a guest 
(iv.  4,  10),  and  bestows  protection  and  wealth  upon  the  wor- 
shipper who  sweats  to  bring  him  fuel,  or  wearies  his  head  to 
serve  him.  He  watches  with  a thousand  eyes  over  the  man 
who  brings  him  food  and  oblations  (x.  79,  5).  He  bestows 
children  (v.  25,  5),  wealth  (i.  1,  3 ; i.  31,  10,  12;  i.  36,  4), 
and  victory  (i.  27,  7,  8).  No  mortal  enemy  can  by  any  craft 
lord  it  over  the  man  who  sacrifices  to  him  (viii.  23,  15).  He 
also  confers,  and  is  the  guardian  and  lord  of,  immortality 
(i.  31,  7 ; vi.  7,  4 ; vi.  7,  7 ; vii.  4,  6).  He  was  made  by  the 
gods  the  centre  of  immortality  {amrtasya  nabhih,  iii.  17,  4). 
In  a funeral  hymn  (x.  16,  4)  Agni  is  supplicated  to  carry  the 
unborn  part  of  the  deceased  to  the  world  of  the  righteous. 
He  carries  men  across  calamities  or  preserves  them  from  them' 
(iii.  20,  4 ; v.  4,  9 ; vii.  12,  2).  All  treasures  are  congre- 
gated in  him  (x.  6,  6).  All  blessings  proceed  from  him,  as 
branches  from  a tree  (vi.  13, 1).  He  is  master  of  all  the  trea- 
sures in  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  and  the  sky  (vii.  6,  7 ; x. 
91,  3).  He  is  in  consequence  continually  supphcated  for 
various  boons  (iv.  2,  4 fi“. ; i.  18,  9 ; i.  36,  14-16 ; i.  58,  8,  9 ; 
ii.  7,  2,  3 ; vi.  1,  12  f.),  to  be  an  iron  wall  with  a hundred 
ramparts  to  protect  his  worshippers  (vi.  48,  8 ; vii.  3,  7 ; vii. 
15, 14) ; to  consume  their  enemies  (iv.  4,  3 if.) ; and  to  forgive 
sin  (iv.  12,  4 ; vii.  93,  7),  to  avert  Varuna’s  wrath  (iv.  1,  4,  5), 
and  to  release  from  (his  ?)  bonds  (v.  2,  7). 

VOL.  I. — [new  series]. 
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In  one  place  (viii.  44,  23),  the  worshipper  naively  says  to 
Agni : “ If  I were  thou,  and  thou  wert  I,  thy  aspirations 
should  be  fulfilled;’*  and  again,  viii.  19,  25  f . : “If,  Agni, 
thou  wert  a mortal,  and  I an  immortal,  ....  I would  not 
abandon  thee  to  wrong  or  to  penury.  My  worshipper  should 
not  be  poor,  nor  distressed,  nor  miserable.”  (Compare  the 
similar  appeal  to  Indra’s  generosity  in  vii.  32,  18,  19.) 

In  another  place  (x.  79,  6)  the  worshipper  asks  “ why  hast 
thou  among  (all)  the  gods  forsaken  and  injured  us  ? I ask 
thee  in  my  ignorance.” 

Agni  is  occasionally  identified  with  other  gods  and  difierent 
goddesses,  Indra,  Vishnu,  Yaruna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Ansa, 
Tvashtr,  Eudra,  Pushan,  Savitr,  Bhaga,  Aditi,  Hotra,  Bharati, 
Ila,  Sarasvati  (ii.  1,  3-7,  and  11 ; iii.  5,  4;  v.  3,  1 ; vii.  12, 
3 ; X.  8,  o)}  .iVll  gods  are  comprehended  in  him  (v.  3,  1) ; 
he  surrounds  them  as  the  circumference  of  a wheel  does  the 
spokes  (i.  141,  9 ; v.  13,  6).  Varuiia  is  in  one  place  (iv.  1,  2) 
spoken  of  as  his  brother. 

Agni  is  associated  with  Indra  in  difierent  hjunns,  as  i.  108 
and  109  ; iii.  12,  1 flP. ; vi.  59  and  60;  vii.  93  and  94;  viii. 
38  and  40.  The  two  gods  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers,  ha\dng 
the  same  father,  and  having  their  mothers  here  and  there^ 
(vi.  59,  2),  to  be  both  thunderers,  slayers  of  Vrttra,  and 
shakers  of  cities  (iii.  12,  4,  6 ; vi.  59,  3 ; vi.  60,  3 ; vii.  93, 
1,  4;  viii.  38,  2).  They  are  also  invited  together  to  come 
and  drink  soma  (vii.  93,  6 ; viii.  38,  4,  7-9),  and  are  together 
Invoked  for  help  (vii.  94,  7).  Agni  is  elsewhere  said  to 
exercise  alone  the  function  usually  assigned  to  Indra,  and 
to  slay  Vrttra  and  destroy  cities  (i.  59,  6 ; i,  78,  4 ; iii. 
20,  4 ; vi.  16,  14,  39,  48  ; vii.  5,  3 ; vii.  6,  2).  He  is  also 
described  as  driHng  away  the  Dasyus  from  the  house,  thus 


' Another  verse  where  Agrii  is  identified  with  other  gods  is  of  a more  pan- 
theistic character,  viz.,  i.  164,  46,  “ Thej;  call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Yaruna,  Agni; 
then  there  is  that  celestial  well- winged  bird.  Sages  name  variously  that  which 
is  hut  one  ; they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Matarisvan.” 

2 The  sense  of  the  word  ihehamutara  is  not  clear.  Sayana  says  it  means  that 
their  mother  Aditi  is  here  and  there,  i.e.  everywhere.  Both,  understands  it 
to  mean  that  the  mother  of  the  one  is  here,  of  the  other  there,  i.e.  in  different 
places. 
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creating  a large  light  for  the  Arya  (vii.  5,  6),^  as  the  promoter 
of  the  Arya  (viii.  92,  1),  and  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  ir- 
religious Panis  (vii.  6,  3), — though  it  is  Indra  who  is  most 
frequently  represented  in  the  hymns  as  the  patron  and  helper 
of  the  sacred  race,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  viii.  38,  1,  where  the  two  gods  are  called 
two  priests  (rtvija),  Indra  is  made  to  share  in  the  character 
peculiar  to  Agni.  In  hymn  i.  93,  Agni  and  Soma  are 
celebrated  in  company. 

XI.  Tvashtr. 

Tvashtr,  as  represented  in  the  Pig  Yeda,  is  the  Indian 
Vulcan,  the  artist  par  excellence  (compare  Xirukta,  viii.  13), 
the  divine  artizan,  the  most  skilful  of  workmen,  who  is  versed 
in  all  magical  devices  (x.  53,  9).  He  forges  the  thunderbolts 
of  Indra^  (i.  32,  2 ; i.  52,  7 ; i.  61,  6 ; i.  85,  9 ; v.  31,  4 ; vi. 
17,  10 ; X.  48,  3),  which  are  described  as  formed  of  gold  (i. 
85,  9),  or  of  iron  (x.  48,  3),  with  a thousand  points  and  a 
hundred  edges  (i.  85,  9 ; vi.  17,  10).  He  is  styled  supani, 
sugahhasti,  the  skilful-handed  (iii.  54,  12 ; vi.  49,  9),  svapas, 
sukrt,  the  skilful  worker  (i.  85,  9),  visvarupa,^  the  creator  of 
all  forms  (i.  13,  10  ; iii.  55,  19  ; x.  10,  5),  and  savitr,  the 
vivifier  (iii.  55,  19;^  x.  10,  5).  He  is  the  bestower  of  gene- 
rative power  and  of  offspring  (i.  142,  10  ; iii.  4,  9 ; vii.  2,  9 ; 
vii.  34,  20;  compare  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita,  xxi.  20;  xxii.  20; 
xxvii).^  He  forms  husband  and  wife  for  each  other  even 
from  the  womb  (x.  10,  5;  A.Y.  vi.  78,  3).  He  transforms 
the  seminal  germ  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  shaper  of  all  forms 
human  and  animal  (R.Y.  i.  188,  9 ; viii.  91,  8 ; x.  184,  1 ; 
A.Y.  ii.  26,  1 ; V.  26,  8 ; ix.  4,  6 ; Yajasaneyi  Sanhita,  xxxi. 
17 ; Taittiriya  Sanhita,  i.  4, 2,  1 ; Satapatha  Brahmana,  ii.  2,  3, 
4;  iii.  7,  3, 11 ; xiii.  1,  8,  7).  He  has  produced  and  nourishes 

* In  i.  59,  2,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  produced  liim  as  a light  to  the  Arya. 

* In  i.  121,  3,  Indra  (?)  is  said  to  fashion  his  own  thunderbolts. 

3 In  iii.  38,  4,  Indra  also  is  called  visvarupa. 

* Quoted  in  Nirukta,  x.  34.  See  Koth’s  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  144. 

5 In  A.  V.  vi.  81,  3,  Tvashtr  is  said  to  have  bound  the  amulet  which  Aditi  wore 
when  she  was  desiious  of  offspring,  on  the  arm  of  a female  in  order  that  she  might 
bear  a son. 
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a great  variety  of  creatures ; all  worlds  are  his,  and  are  known 
to  him,  for  he  has  created  them,  and  has  given  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  their  forms  (iii.  55,  19 ; iv.  42,  3 ; x.  110,  9 ; 
Vaj.  Sanh.  xxix.  9).  He  bestows  long  life  (x.  18,  6;  A.Y. 
vi.  78,  3).  He  puts  speed  into  the  feet  of  a horse  (V.  S.  ix.  9). 
He  created  Brhaspati  (ii.  23, 17),  and  is  said,  along  with  other 
deities.  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Waters,  etc.,  to  have  produced 
Agni  (i.  95,  2 ; x.  2,  7 ; x.  46,  9).  (And  yet,  in  common 
with  other  gods,  he  is  said,  in  x.  125,  2,  to  be  sustained  by 
the  goddess  Vach).  He  is  master  of  the  universe  (bhuvanasya 
sakshanih,  ii.  31,  4),  a first-born  protector  and  leader  (i.  13, 
10;  ix.  5,  9),  He  is  called  vibhu,  the  pervading,  and  knows 
the  paths  of  the  gods  (x.  70,  9).  He  is  supplicated  to  nourish 
the  worshipper,  and  protect  his  sacrifice.  He  is  dravinodas, 
the  giver  of  wealth  (x.  70,  9 ; x.  92,  11) ; and  is  asked,  like 
the  other  gods,  to  bestow  riches  and  protection  (vii.  34,  22). 

Tvashtr  is  in  several  passages  connected  with  the  Rbhus, 
who,  like  him,  are  celebrated  as  skilful  workmen  (see  Roth’s 
Lexicon,  s.v.)  ,who  fashioned  Indra’s  chariot  and  hor.ses,  etc.  etc. 
(i.  Ill,  1 ; i.  161,  3),  and  are  spoken  of  by  Sayana  (on  i.  20, 
6)  as  Tvashtr’s  pupils.  These  Rbhus  are  said  to  have  made 
into  four  a single  new  sacrificial  cup  which  Tvashtr  had 
formed  (i.  20,  6;  i.  110,  3),  This  exhibition  of  skill  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a promise  that  its  accomplishment  should  be  re- 
warded by  their  exaltation  to  divine  honours  (i.  161,  1-5). 
Tvashtr  is  in  this  passage  represented  as  resenting  this  altera- 
tion of  his  own  work  as  a slight  to  himself,  and  as  having  in 
consequence  sought  to  slay  his  rivals.  In  another  place  (iv. 
33,  5,  6),  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  applauded  their 
design,  and  admired  the  brilliant  results  of  their  skill. 

In  ii.  1,  5,  Agni  is  identified  with  Tvashtr,  as  he  is  also, 
however,  with  many  other  gods  in  other  verses  of  the  same 
hymn.  In  i.  95,  5,  Agni  appears  to  be  designated  by  the 
word  Tvashtr.  In  vi.  47,  19,  where  Tvashtr  is  spoken  of  as 
yoking  his  horses  and  shining  resplendently,  the  commentator 
supposes  that  Indra  is  referred  to.^ 
r On  the  obscure  passage,  i,  84,  15,  where  the  name  of  Tvashtr  is  mentioned 
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In  X.  17,  1 f.  TVaslitr  is  said  to  have  given  his  daughter 
Saranyu  in  marriage  to  Yivasvat : “Tvashtr  makes  a wedding 
for  his  daughter.  (Heariug)  this  the  whole  world  assembles. 
The  mother  of  Yama,  the  wedded  wife  of  the  great  Yivasvat,  dis- 
appeared. 2.  They  concealed  the  immortal  (bride)  from  mortals. 
Making  (another)  of  like  appearance  {satarnam),  they  gave  her 
to  Yivasvat.  Saranyu  bore  the  two  Asvins,  and  when  she  had 
done  so,  she  deserted  the  two  twins.”  These  two  verses  are 
quoted  in  the  Yirukta,  xii.  10  f.,  where  the  following  illustra- 
tive story  is  told : “ Saranyu,  the  daughter  of  Tvashtr,  bore 
twins  to  Yivasvat  the  sun.  She  then  substituted  for  herself 
another  female  of  similar  appearance  (savarndm),  and  fled  in 
the  form  of  a mare.  Yivasvat  in  Kke  manner  assumed  the 
shape  of  a horse,  and  followed  her.  From  their  intercourse 
sprang  the  two  As-\dns,  while  Manu  was  the  ofispring  of 
Savarnd  (or  the  female  of  like  appearance).”  (See  Roth’s 
interpretation  of  R.Y.  x.  17,  1 fi*.  and  remarks  thereon,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  424  f. ; and  the 
same  writer’s  translation,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Rirukta, 
p.  161,  of  a passage  of  the  Brhaddevata,  given  by  Sayana  on 
R.Y.  vii.  72,  2,  relating  the  same  story  about  Yivasvat  and 
Saranyu  which  is  given  in  the  Yirukta). 

In  R.Y.  viii.  26,  21  f.  Yayu  also  is  spoken  of  as  Tvashtr’s 
son-in-law.  Whether  Yayu’s  wife  was  difierent  from  Sa- 
ranyu, or  whether  there  is  a discrepancy  between  this  story 
and  the  one  just  referred  to  about  Yivasvat,  does  not 
appear. 

Tvashtr  is  represented  as  having  for  his  most  frequent 
attendants  the  wives  of  the  gods  (i.  22,  9 ; ii.  31,  4 ; ii.  36, 
3 ; vi.  50,  13 ; vii.  35,  6 ; x.  64,  10 ; x.  66,  3). 

In  X.  49,  10,  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a deity  of 
some  importance,  though  inferior  to  Indra,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  perform  what  even  the  gods  and  Tvashtr  could 
not  do. 

Indra  is  occasionally  represented  as  in  a state  of  hostility 

■Wilson’s  translation  and  note,  Eoth’s  explanation  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta,  p.  49,  and  Benfey’s  remarks  in  his  “ Orient  und  Occident,”  ii.  245  f., 
may  be  consulted. 
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with  Tvashtr  and  his  sond  Thus,  in  iii.  48,  4,  it  is  said  that 
Indra  overcame  him,  and  carried  off  his  soma-juice,  which  he 
drank  from  the  cups ; and  in  iv.  18,  3,  that  the  same  god  drank 
off  the  soma  in  his  house.  In  explanation  of  these  allusions,  the 
commentator  (who  in  his  note  on  iii.  48,  4,  calls  Tvashtr  an 
Asura)  refers  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  4, 12, 1,  where  it  is 
related  that  Tvashtr,  whose  son  had  been  slain  by  Indra, 
began  to  perform  a soma- sacrifice  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
and  refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  homicide,  to  allow  him  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony;  when  Indra  interrupted  the  celebration, 
and  drank  off  the  soma  by  force  (compare  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana,  i.  6,  3,  6 ff ; v.  5,  4,  7 ff. ; xii.  7,  1,  1 ; xii.  8,  3,  1 ff). 

The  son  of  Tvashtr  is  mentioned  in  several  passages  of  the 
Big  Veda.  Thus  in  x.  8,  8,  it  is  said : “ This  Trita  Aptya, 
knowing  his  paternal  weapons,  and  impelled  by  Indra,  fought 
against  the  three-headed  and  seven-rayed  (monster),  and  slay- 
ing him,  he  carried  off  the  cows  even  of  the  son  of  Tvashtr. 
9.  Indra,  the  lord  of  the  good,  pierced  this  arrogant  being, 
who  boasted  of  his  great  force ; seizing  the  cows,  he  struck 
off  the  three  heads  even  of  Visvarupa  the  son  of  Tvashtr 
(or  of  the  omniform  son  of  Tvashtr).”  (Compare  ii.  11,  19; 
X.  76,  3).  A loud-shouting  monster  with  three  heads  and  six 
eyes,  perhaps  identical  with  the  son  of  Tvashtr,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  X.  99,  6,  as  having  been  overcome  by  Indra  or  Trita. 

Visvarupa  Ls  frequently  mentioned  in  the  later  works. 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  5,  1, 1 ff.,  he  was  the 
priest  {purohita)  of  the  gods,  while  he  was  sister’s  son  (no 
further  genealogy  is  given)  of  the  Asuras.  lie*  had  three 
heads,  called  respectively  the  soma-drinker,  the  wine-drinker, 
and  the  food-eater.  He  declared  in  public  that  the  sacrifices 
should  be  shared  by  the  gods  only,  while  he  privately  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  offered  to  the  Asuras.  For,  as 
the  author  of  the  Brahmana  remarks,  it  is  customary  for 
people  in  public  to  promise  every  one  a share,  whereas  it  is 

1 In  i.  80,  4,  it  is  said  that  even  Tvashtr  trembles  at  India’s  Tvrath  when  he 
thunders.  But  this  trait  is  merely  introduced  to  indicate  the  terrific  grandeur  of 
India’s  manifestations.  In  Vaj.  Sanh.  xx.  44,  Tvashtr  is  said  to  have  imparted 
vigour  to  India. 
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only  those  to  whom  the  promise  is  privately  made  who  obtain 
its  fulfilment.  Indr  a was  alarmed  lest  his  dominion  should 
by  this  procedure  of  Visvarupa  he  overturned,  and  he  accord- 
ingly smote  off  his  heads  with  a thunderbolt.  The  three 
heads  were  turned  into  birds,  the  one  called  Soma- drinker, 
became  a Kapinjala  (or  Francoline  partridge),  the  Wine- 
drinker  a Kalavinka  (or  sparrow),  and  the  Food-eater  a Tittiri 
(or  partridge),  etc. 

Compare  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6,  3, 1 ff. ; v.  5,  4,  2 flf. ; 
and  the  Mahabharata,  Udyoga  Parva,  228  ff. 

In  the  Markandeya  Purana,  section  77,  Tvashtr  is  identified 
with  Yisvakarman  and  Prajapati.  Compare  verses  1,  10,  15, 
16,  34,  36,  38,  and  41.  Weber  (Omina  und  Portenta,  p.  391  f.) 
refers  to  a passage  of  the  Adbhutadhyaya  of  the  Kausika 
Sutras,  where  Tvashtr  is  identified  with  Savitr  and  Prajapati. 

XII.  Soma. 

Soma  is  the  god  who  represents  and  animates  the  juice  of 
the  soma  plant,  an  intoxicating  draught  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Yedic  age.  He  is,  or 
rather  was,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Hot  only  are  the  whole  of 
the  hymns  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Big  Yeda,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  number,  besides  a few  in  other  places,  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour,  but  constant  references  to  the  juice  of 
the  soma  occur  in  a large  proportion  of  the  other  hymns. 
It  is  clear  therefore,  as  remarked  by  Professor  Whitney 
(Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  292),  that  his  wor- 
ship must  at  one  time  have  attained  a remarkable  popularity. 
This  circumstance  is  thus  explained  by  the  writer  to  whom  I 
have  referred : “ The  simple-minded  Arian  people,  whose 
whole  religion  was  a worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  this 
liquid  had  power  to  elevate  the  spirits,  and  produce  a tem- 
porary frenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  individual 
was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds  beyond  his  natural 
powers,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine : it  was,  to 
their  apprehension,  a god,  endowing  those  into  whom  it 
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entered  with  godlike  powers ; the  plant  which  afforded  it 
became  to  them  the  king  of  plants  ; the  process  of  preparing 
it  was  a holy  sacrifice ; the  instruments  used  therefor  were 
sacred.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  cultus  is  attested  by  the 
references  to  it  found  occiirring  in  the  Persian  Avesta ; ^ it 
seems,  however,  to  have  received  a new  impulse  on  Indian 
territory.” 

Dr.  Ilaug,  in  his  work  on  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  (Introd. 
p.  60),  thus  writes  of  the  soma  sacrifice:  “Being  thus,”  (i.e. 
through  the  oblation  of  an  animal)  “received  among  the  gods, 
the  sacrifice!’  is  deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  divine  beverage, 
the  soma,  and  participate  in  the  heavenly  king,  who  is  Soma. 
The  drinking  of  the  soma-juice  makes  him  a new  man ; though 
a new  celestial  body  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the  Pra- 
vargya  ceremony,  the  enjoyment  of  the  soma  beverage  trans- 
forms him  again ; for  the  nectar  of  the  gods  flows  for  the  first 
time  in  his  veins,  purifying  and  sanctifying  him.” 

With  the  decline  of  the  Vedic  worship,  however,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  deities  and  new  ceremonies,  the  popularity 
of  Soma  gradually  decreased,  and  has  long  since  passed  away ; 
and  his  name  is  now  familiar  to  those  few  Brahmans  only  who 
still  maintain  in  a few  places  the  early  Yedic  observances. 

The  hymns  addressed  to  Soma  were  intended  to  be  sung 
while  the  juice  of  the  plant  from  which  he  takes  his  name 
(the  asclepias  acida  or  sarcostemma  viminale)  was  being  pressed 
out  and  purified.^  They  describe  enthusiastically  the  flowing 
forth  and  filtration  of  the  divine  juice,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  worshippers,  and  supposed  to  be  produced  on 
the  gods,  by  partaking  of  the  beverage.  Thus  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  hymn  of  the  ninth  book  runs  thus : “ 0 soma,  poured 
out  for  Indra  to  drink,  flow  on  purely  in  a most  sweet  and 
exhilarating  current.”  In  vi.  47,  1,  2,  the  juice  is  described 

' See  Dr.  Windischmann’s  Essay  on  the  Soma-worship  of  the  Arians,  or  the 
translated  extracts  from  it  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  ii.  p.  469  If. ; and  the  extract 
there  given,  p.  474,  from  Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  46,  in  which  the  soma,  or  as 
it  is  in  Zend,  haoma,  appears  to  be  referred  to  under  the  appellation  6/j.w/j.i.  See 
also  on  the  fact  of  the  soma  rite  of  the  Indians  being  originally  identical  with  the 
haoma  ceremony  of  the  Zoroastrians,  Hang’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Introd.,  p.  62. 

2 See  the  process  as  described  by  Windischmann,  after  Dr.  Stevenson,  in 
Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.  470. 
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as  sweet,  honied,  sharp,  well-flavoured.  When  quaffed,  it 
stimulates  the  voice,  and  calls  forth  ardent  conceptions  (ibid. 
V.  3).  In  a verse  (viii.  48,  3)  already  quoted  above,  in  the 
account  of  Indra,  the  worshippers  exclaim  : “We  have  drunk 
the  soma,  we  have  become  immortal,  we  have  entered  into  light, 
we  have  known  the  gods.  What  can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us, 
or  what  can  the  malice  of  any  mortal  effect,  0 thou  immortal 
god?”  Ho  one  can  withstand  Indra  in  battle  when  he  has 
drunk  this  libation  and  become  exhilarated  by  it  (vi.  47,  1,  2). 

The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  earth  by  a 
falcon  (hi.  43,  7 ; iv.  26,  4,  5,  7 ; iv.  27,  3,  4)  from  a moun- 
tain (i.  93,  6)  where  it  had  been  planted  by  Varuna  (v.  85,  2), 
or  from  the  uppermost  sky  (iv.  26,  6).  In  another  place  (ix. 
113,  3)  it  is  declared  to  have  been  brought  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Sun  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  nourished  by 
Parjanya,  the  rain-god ; when  the  Gandharvas  took  it,  and 
infused  into  it  sap. 

In  other  passages  a Gandharva  is  connected  with  the  soma 
plant,  the  sphere  {pada)  of  which  he  is  said  to  protect,  and 
all  the  forms  of  which  he  is  said  to  manifest  (ix.  83,  4 ; ix. 
85,  12).^  In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (iii.  2,  4,  1,  ff.)  it  is 
related  that  the  soma  existed  formerly  in  the  sky.  The  gods 
desired  to  get  it,  that  they  might  employ  it  in  sacrifice.  The 
Gayatri  flew  to  bring  it  for  them.  While  she  was  carrying 
it  off,  the  Gandharva  Yibhavasu  robbed  her  of  it.  The  gods 
became  aware  of  this,  and  knowing  the  partiality  of  the 
Gandharvas  for  females  (comp.  iii.  9,  3,  20),  they  sent  Yach, 
the  goddess  of  speech,  to  induce  them  to  give  it  up,  which 
she  succeeded  in  doing.  And  in  xi.  7,  2,  8,  it  is  said  : “The 
soma  existed  in  the  sky.  The  Gayatri  became  a bird,  and 
brought  it.”  See  also  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  iii.  6,  2, 
2-18,  towards  the  close  of  which  passage,  as  well  as  in  iii. 
9,  3,  18,  the  Gandharvas  are  spoken  of  as  the  guardians  of 
the  soma. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  an  immortal^ 

' See  Eoth’s  Lexicon  under  the  word  Gandharva. 

* This  means,  according  to  Sayana,  that  it  has  no  deadly  effects,  like  other 
intoxicating  drinks. 
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draught,  to  be  medicine  for  a sick  man  (viii.  61,  17).  AH 
the  gods  drink  of  it  (ix.  109,  15).  The  god  also,  who  is  its 
personification,  is  said  to  clothe  whatever  is  naked,  and  to 
heal  whatever  is  sick ; through  him  the  blind  sees,  and  the 
lame  walks  abroad  (viii.  68,  2 ; x.  25,  11).  He  is  the  guar- 
dian of  men’s  bodies,  and  occupies  their  every  member  (viii. 
48,  9). 

A great  variety  of  divine  attributes  and  operations 
are  ascribed  to  Soma.  As  Prof.  Whitney  observes,  he  is 
“ addressed  as  a god  in  the  highest  strains  of  adulation  and 
veneration ; all  powers  belong  to  him ; all  blessings  are  be- 
sought of  him,  as  his  to  bestow.”  He  is  said  to  be  asiira, 
divine  (ix.  73, 1 ; ix.  74,  7),  and  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2, 10; 
ix.  6,  8).  He  is  immortal  (i.  43,  9),  and  confers  immortality 
on  gods  and  men  (i.  91,  1,  6,  18 ; viii.  48,  3 ; ix.  106,  8 ; ix. 
108,  3;  ix.  109,  2,  3).  In  a passage  (ix.  113,  7 IF.)  where 
the  joys  of  paradise  are  more  distinctly  anticipated  and  more 
fervently  implored  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Pig  Veda, 
Soma  is  addressed  as  the  god  from  whom  the  gift  of  future 
felicity  is  expected.  Thus  it  is  there  said : “ 7.  Place  me,  0 
purified  god,  in  that  everlasting  and  imperishable  world  where 
there  is  eternal  light  and  glory.  0 Indu  (soma),  flow  for 
Indra.  8.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  king 
Vaivasvata  (Yama,  the  son  of  Yivasvat,)  lives,  where  is  the 
innermost  sphere  of  the  sky,  where  those  great  waters  flow.” 

Soma  exhilarates  Varun a,  Mitra,  Indra,  Vishnu,  theMaruts, 
the  other  gods,  Vayu,  Heaven  and  Earth  (ix.  90,  5;  ix.  97, 
42).  By  him  the  Adityas  are  strong,  and  the  earth  vast  (x. 
85,  2).  He  is  the  friend,  helper,  and  soul  of  Indra  (iv.  28, 
1 IF. ; ix.  85,  3 ; x.  25,  9),  whose  vigour  he  stimulates  (ix. 
76,  2),  and  whom  he  succours  in  his  conflicts  with  Vrttra 
(ix.  61,  22).  He  rides  in  the  same  chariot  with  Indra 
(ix.  87,  9 ; ix.  103,  5).  He  has,  however,  horses  of  his  own, 
and  a team  like  Vayu  (ix.  88,  3).  He  ascends  his  filter  in  place 
of  a car,  and  is  armed  with  a thousand-pointed  shaft  (ix.  83,  5 ; 
ix.  86,  40).  His  weapons  which,  like  a hero,  he  grasps  in 
his  hand  (ix.  76,  2),  are  sharp  and  terrible  (ix.  61,  30),  and 
his  bow  swift-darting  (ix.  90,  3).  He  is  the  slayer  of  Vrttra 
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(i.  91,  5 ; ix.  24,  6 ; ix.  25,  3 ; ix.  28,  3 ; x.  25,  9),  and,  like 
Indra,  the  destroyer  of  foes,  and  overthrower  of  cities  (ix. 
88,  4).  In  ix.  5,  9,  he  appears  to  receive  the  epithet  of 
prajdpati,  or  lord  of  creatiires.  He  is  the  creator  and  father 
of  the  gods  (ix.  42,  4 ; ix.  86,  10  ; ix.  87,  2 ; ix.  109,  4),  the 
generator  of  prayers,  of  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  of  Agni,  of 
Surya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Yishnu  (ix.  96,  5).  He  destroys  the 
darkness  (ix.  66,  24;  i.  91,  22),  lights  up  the  gloomy  nights 
(vi.  39,  3),  and  has  created  the  sun,  the  great  luminary  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  (ix.  61,  16 ; ix.  97,  41 ; ix.  107,  7 ; ix. 
110,  3),  He  stretched  out  the  atmosphere  (i.  91,  22),  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  (viii.  48,  13).  He  is  the  upholder  of 
the  sky  and  the  sustainer  of  the  earth  (vi.  47,  5 ; ix.  87,  2 ; 
ix.  89,  6 ; ix.  109,  6).^  He  is  the  king  of  gods  and  men 
(ix.  97,  24),  elevated  over  all  worlds  like  the  di\-ine  sun  (ix. 
54,  3).  All  creatures  are  in  his  hand  (ix.  89,  6).  His  laws 
are  like  those  of  king  Yaruna  (i.  91,  3 ; ix.  88,  3) ; and  he  is 
prayed  to  forgive  their  infraction,  and  to  be  gracious  as  a 
father  to  a son  (viii.  48,  9 ; x.  25,  3).  He  is  thousand-eyed^ 
(ix.  60,  1,  2),  and  beholds  all  worlds,  and  destroys  the  irreli- 
gious (ix.  73,  8 ; x.  25,  6) . ' He  is  the  most  vigorous  of  the  fierce, 
the  most  heroic  of  heroes  ; as  a warrior  he  is  always  victorious 
(ix.  66, 16,  17).  He  acquires  by  conquest  cows,  chariots,  gold, 
heaven,  water,  a thousand  things  (ix.  78,  4),  and  all  things 
(viii.  68,  1).  He  is  visvavedas,  the  possessor  of  all  wealth 
(i.  91,  2).  He  is  wise  (viii.  68,  1),  strong,  energetic,  the 
author  of  fertility  (i.  91,  2),  an  unconquerable  protector  from 
enemies  (i.  91,  21 ; x.  25,  7),  and  an  upholder  of  life  (x.  25,  4, 
6).  The  friend  of  a god  like  him  cannot  perish  (i.  91,  8). 

Soma  is  associated  with  Agni  as  an  object  of  adoration  in 
i.  93,  1 ff.  In  verse  5 of  that  hymn  those  two  gods  are  said 
to  have  placed  the  luminaries  in  the  sky.  In  the  same  way 
Soma  and  Pushan  are  conjoined  in  ii.  40,  1 fil,  where  various 
attributes  and  functions  of  a magnificent  character  are  ascribed 
to  them.  Thus  in  verse  1 they  are  said  to  be  the  generators 

1 In  ix.  98,  9,  he  is  said  to  have  produced  the  trro  ■worlds,  the  offspring  of 
Manu,  in  the  sacrifices  (j/ajneshu  manavi  Indur  janishta  rodasT). 

* In  ix.  60,  2,  and  ix.  98,  1,  Soma  is  also  called  sahasra-bharnas,  having  a 
thousand  means  of  affording  support. 
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of  wealth,  and  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  been  born  the 
guardians  of  the  whole  universe,  and  to  have  been  made  by 
the  gods  the  centre  of  immortality.  The  one  has  made  his 
abode  in  the  sky,  and  the  other  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere {v.  4).  The  one  has  produced  all  the  worlds,  and  the 
other  moves  onward  beholding  all  things  (v.  5),  In  vi.  72, 
and  vii.  104,  Soma  and  Indra  are  celebrated  in  company. 
In  the  first  of  these  hymns  they  are  said  to  dispel  darkness, 
to  destroy  revilers,  to  bring  the  sun  and  the  light,  to  prop  up 
the  sky  with  supports,  and  to  have  spread  out  mother  earth. 
In  vii.  104,  their  vengeance  is  invoked  against  Eakshases, 
Yatudhanas,  and  other  enemies. 

Hymn  vi.  74,  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Soma  and 
Rudra  conjointly.  The  two 'gods,  who  are  said  to  be  armed 
with  sharp  weapons,  are  there  supplicated  for  blessings  to 
man  and  beast,  for  healing  remedies,  and  for  deliverance  from 
evil  and  sin. 

In  the  post-vedic  age  the  name  Soma  came  to  be  commonly 
applied  to  the  moon  and  its  regent.  Even  in  the'  Rig  Veda, 
some  traees  of  this  application  seem  to  be  discoverable.  Thus 
in  X.  85,  3 and  5,  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  : “ When  they  crush  the  plant,  he 
who  drinks  regards  it  as  soma.  Of  him  whom  the  priests 
regard  as  Soma  (the  moon  ?)  no  one  drinks.  5.  When  they 
drink  thee,  0 god,  thou  increasest  again.  Vayu  is  the 
guardian  of  Soma  : the  month  is  a part  (?)  of  the  year.”  In 
the  Atharva  Veda  the  following  half-verse  occurs,  xi.  6,  7 ; 
“ May  the  god  Soma  free  me,  he  whom  they  call  the  moon 
{ehandramah)”  And  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6,  4,  5 ; 
xi.  1,  3,  2 ; xi.  1,  4,  4,  we  have  the  words : “ This  king 
Soma,  who  is  the  moon,  is  the  food  of  the  gods.”  Similarly 
in  xi.,  “the  moon  is  soma,  the  food  of  the  gods.”  (See  also 
i.  6,  3,  4 ; and  xii.  1,  1,  2).  In  v.  3,  3,  12,  Soma  is  said  to 
be  the  king  of  the  Brahmans.  In  the  Vishnu  Purana  (book 
i.  chap.  22,  p.  153  of  Wilson’s  translation,  4to.)  the  double 
character  of  Soma  is  indicated  in  these  words ; “ Soma  was 
appointed  monarch  of  the  stars  and  planets,  of  Brahmans 
and  of  plants,  of  sacrifices  and  of  penance.” 
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Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J. 
Ondaatje,  of  Colombo. 


Name  and  Size  of  Book. 

Name  of  Autkor  or  Translator. 

Language  in 
which  written 
or  rendered. 

Date  of  1 
Publication.  | 

1 

A Collection  of  Prayers,  8vo. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1737 

2 

Confession  of  Faith,  8vo. 

Do. 

Do. 

1738 

3 

Catechism  and  Prayers,  8vo. 

Do. 

Tamul. 

1739 

4 

The  Four  Gospels,  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Eev.  W. 
Conyn,V.D.M., Colombo. 

Singhalese. 

1739 

5 

St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  4to. 

Translated  by  the  Eev.  A. 
Cramer,  V.D  M.,  Jaffna. 

Tamul. 

1740 

6 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn,  V.D. M., Colombo. 

Singhalese. 

1741 

7 

A Book  containing  five 
smaller  Catechisms,  the 
Creed,  the  Decalogue,and 
Prayers,  8vo. 

Unknown. 

Do. 

8 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  4to. 

Translated  by  a Committee 
of  native  scholars,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  and  learned  J.  P. 
Witzeleus,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo, and  Rector  of  the 
Government  Seminary. 

Tamul. 

1742 

9 

Confession  of  the  Faith  (2d 
edit.)  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  aforesaid 
Rev.  J.  P.  Witzeleus. 

Singhalese. 

1742 

0 

A Short  Plan  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Faith  unto  God- 
liness, 8vo. 

Translated  by  do. 

Do. 

1744 
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Name  and  Size  of  Book. 

Name  of  Author  or  Translator. 

Language  in 
which  written 
or  rendered. 

Date  of 
Publication.  | 

11 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  8vo. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1744 

12 

Four  Sermons,  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Coii)ti,V.D. 51., Colombo. 

Do. 

1746 

13 

Sixteen  Sermons,  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.P.De 
Vriest,V.D.M.,  Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1747 

14 

A new  edition  of  Sermons, 
8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn,V.D.M., Colombo. 

Singhalese. 

1753 

15 

A History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Unknown. 

Tamul. 

1753 

16 

The  Triumph  of  the  Truth, 
or  a refutation  of  the 
errors  of  Popery,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Church, 
with  dedication  and  pre- 
face in  Latin,  Dutch,  and 
Tamul,  8vo. 

Composed  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Colombo.* 

Do. 

1753 

17 

Four  Sermons  on  Love 
and  Faith,  8vo. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1753 

18 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
8vo.  , 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  S. 
A.  Bronsveld,  V.D.M., 
Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1754 

19 

A Short  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  8vo. 

By  do. 

Do. 

1754 

20 

A Metrical  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Jaffna. 

Do. 

1755 

21 

Borst’s  Compendium  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  8vo. 

Unknown. 

Do. 

1755 

22 

Bert’s  Short  Questions  on 
Religion. 

Do. 

Do. 

— 

23 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the 
23rd  and  51st  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
8vo. 

Translated  in  the  year  1723, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Wermelskircher,  V.D.M. 
of  the  Singhalese  congre- 
gations at  Cotta,  Negom- 
ho,  and  Caltura. 

Singhalese. 

1755 

24 

Three  Sermons,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wagerdus,  Clergy- 
man of  Batavia,  8vo. 

Editedby  the  Rev.  51.  Wer- 
mclskircher,  V.D.5I.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Dutch. 

1756 

25 

A Sermon,  8vo. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brons- 
veld, V.D.5I.,  Colombo. 

Portuguese. 

1756 

® For  a brief  Life  of  this  eminent  Divine,  Oriental  Scholar,  and  Poet,  celebrated  as  the 
first  Native  of  Ceylon  who  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Ministi-y,  and  the  most  learned 
Divine  that  has  appeared  in  India  or  that  Island,  vide  the  “ Tamul  Plutarch,  ” by  Simon 
Casie  Chitty,  Esq.,  author  of  the  “ Ceylon  Gazetteer,”  of  which  a copy  was  presented  by  the 
talented  author,  since  deceased,  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Page  69,' 
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26 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


31 


35 


36 

37 


38 


39 

40 


Name  and  Size  of  Book. 


Name  of  Author  or  Translator. 


Rudimenta  Linguae  Latinae, 
8vo. 


The  Version  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  with 
an  historical  preface,  4to. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese Language. 


Composed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Meyer,  V.D.M.,  Colombo, 
and  Rector  of  the  Govern- 
ment Seminary. 

Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  by  the  Rev. 
and  learned  Philip  De 
Melho,  V.D.M. 

Unknown. 


The  Liturgy  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  8vo. 

An  Historical  and  Doctrinal 
Catechism,  8vo. 


Translated  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Jaffna. 
Composed  by  do. 


The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
8vo. 

Catechism  for  Young  Chil- 
dren, 12mo. 


Revised  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
other  Sacred  Hj-rans,8vo. 


Translated  by  the  Rev.  "W. 
Conyn  (2nd  edition). 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brons- 
veld,  V.D.M. , Colombo, 
and  Rector  of  the  Go- 
vernment Seminary. 

Edited  by  do. 


Rudimenta  Linguaj  Latina;, 
8vo. 


Joachimi  Langii  CoUoqui- 
orum  Centura,  8vo. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
4to. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  in 
Dutch  Metre,  12mo. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
4to. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  Galatians,4to. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  and  Tliessalonians, 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  Phile- 
mon, and  to  the  Hebrews, 
4to. 


By  Otto  Amytenius,  Rector 
of  the  Latin  School  at 
Overtreden,  edited  by 
Bronsveld. 

Edited  bythe  Rev.W.J.On- 
daatje,  V.D.M.,  Colombo, 
and  Rector  of  the  Go- 
vernment Seminary. 

Translated  by  two  Singha- 
lese Interpreters  to  Go- 
vernment. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Ondaatje,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo, and  Rector  of  the 
Government  Seminary. 

Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Philipsz, V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Translated  from  do.  by  do. 

Translated  from  do.  by  do. 


Languag'C  in 
which  written 
or  rendered. 

Date  of 
Publication.  | 

Dutch. 

1756 

Tamul. 

1759 

Singhalese. 

1759 

Tamul. 

1760 

Portuguese. 

1760 

Singhalese. 

1761 

Tamul. 

1766 

Singhalese. 

1768 

Latin. 

1768 

Do. 

1770 

Singhalese. 

1771 

Dutch. 

1773 

Singhalese. 

1772 

Do. 

1773 

Do. 

1776 
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Kame  and  Size  of  Book. 

Name  of  Author  or  Translator. 

Language  in 
which  written 
or  rendered. 

1 Date  of 
Puhlication. 

41 

The  remainder  of  the  New 
Testament,  4to. 

Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Philipsz,V.D.M„  Co- 
lombo. 

Singhalese. 

1776 

42 

De  Mohlin  and  Drillin- 
court’s  Meditations  and 
Prayers  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  4to. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Mr.  John  Franciscus, 
Proponent  of  Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1778 

43 

The  Vereion  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament, 
4to. 

Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rey.Messrs.Fyhrands 
and  Philipsz,V.D.M., Co- 
lombo. 

Singhalese. 

1780 

44 

A Catechism,  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Couyn,  V.D.M.,  Colom- 
bo. 

Do. 

1780 

45 

Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, in  four  parts,  with 
Prayers,  4to. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  4to. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  II. 
Philipsz,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Do. 

1780 

46 

Translated  by  do. 

Do. 

1783 

47 

A Grammar  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese Language. 

Composed  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Philipsz,Y.D.M.,  Colom- 
bo. 

Do. 

1783 

48 

An  Abridged  History  of 
Christianity. 

Unknown. 

Tamul. 

1787 

49 

A Catechism  for  A’oung 
Children,  12mo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  S. 
A.Bronsveld,  and  revised 
by  Proponeut  Mr.  M.  J. 
Ondaatje. 

Do. 

60 

The  Books  of  Exodus,  Le- 
yiticus.  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  4to. 

Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Philipsz,  Y.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Singhalese. 

1789 

51 

A Summary  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Faith  unto  Godliness, 
8yo. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Jurgen  Ondaatje,  Propo- 
nent of  Colombo,  after- 
wards Clergyman  of  Ba- 
tavia. 

Tamul. 

1789 

52 

The  Pentateuch,  4to. 

Translated  from  the  He- 
brew by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
Y.D.M.,  Jafl'na. 

Do. 

1790 
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Art.  VII. — Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  extent  to  lohich  the  Hebreiv  chronology 
of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian 
Canon.  By  I.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

[Read  March.  7,  1864.] 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  published 
bis  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  that  is  to  say,  of  a list 
of  annual  functionaries  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Assyria,  extending 
over  a period  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  the 
duration  of  that  great  empire.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  recovery  of  ancient  Asiatic  chro- 
nology which  has  been  made  since  the  time  when  Selden 
deciphered  and  published  the  contents  of  the  Parian  Chro- 
nicle, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ; and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  by  means  of  this  document,  in  con- 
junction with  the  well-estabhshed  dates  of  the  early  portion 
of  the  Babylonian  Canon,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  thirteen  kings  of 
Assyria,  reaching  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  907 ; but  also, 
with  much  probability,  to  recover  the  exact  date  of  the  rise 
of  the  first  Chaldean  dynasty  in  Assyria  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 
Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  for  a full  investigation  of 
the  contents  and  bearing  of  this  valuable  document,  and 
three  eminent  Assyrian  scholars,  viz..  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  in 
England,  Dr.  Hincks  in  Ireland,  and  Monsieur  Oppert  in 
Paris,  after  careful  and  independent  examination,  have  pub- 
lished their  comments  upon  it.  They  are  as  yet  undecided 
as  to  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  functions  of  these 
annual  officers,  whether  military,  civil,  or  priestly.^  For  the 

’ These  officers  were  probably  military;  considering'  the  known  character  of 
some  of  them,  and  that  the  whole  army  at  Nineveh  was,  annually  changed,  and 
new  officers  appointed.  See  Diodorus,  Rhodom.  ii.  p.  108. 
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purpose  of  reference,  however,  we  may  speak  of  them  as 
archons.  It  is  certain,  that  like  the  eponomous  archons  of 
Athens,  and  the  consuls  of  Eome,  they  had  the  honour  of 
giving  name  to  the  year  in  all  public  documents. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  with  regard  to  one  most 
interesting  portion  of  this  Assyrian  record,  viz.,  that  which 
is  found  to  range  with  the  first  sixty-seven  years  of  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  era  of  Nabonassar, — that  is,  from 
the  year  b.c.  747  to  the  year  b.c.  680,  comprehending  the 
reigns  of  Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  which  is 
the  period  now  proposed  to  be  discussed, — there  is  little 
difference  between  the  three  Assyrian  authorities,  and  that 
within  a year  or  two  at  most,  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  year 
of  office  of  each  successive  archon. 

For  the  most  recent  views  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  on  the 
Canon  we  may  refer  to  the  Athenaeum  of  the  22nd  August, 
1863.  Dr.  Hincks  first  published  his  comments  in  the 
Athenaeum  of  July,  1862,  and  has  repeated  his  observations 
with  great  distinctness,  and  without  variation,  in  the  Athe- 
naeum of  the  24th  October,  1863  ; and  M.  Oppert,  in  his 
treatise  entitled,  “Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sar- 
gonides,”  bearing  date  1862,  has  adopted  nearly  the  same 
arrangement  as  Dr.  Hincks,  as  regards  the  period  under 
inquiry,  though  differing  from  him  above  that  time  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  professed  object  both  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  is 
to  show,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  as 
settled  by  themselves  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  confirms,  and  is 
in  strict  unison  with  the  commonly  received  reckoning  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  established  on  the  authority  of 
the  great  names  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Blair,  Clinton,  and  other  modern  chronologists  ; while  Sir  H. 
Eawlinson,  though  unable  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  true 
mode  of  adjustment  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  chronology,  is 
of  opinion  that  some  modification  of  the  common  reckoning 
is  required.  The  writer  of  these  observations  maintains  in 
opposition  to  the  two  first,  while  fully  accepting  their  ar- 
rangement of  the  list  of  archons,  that  the  Assyrian  Canon 
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presents  one  continuous  series  of  contradictions  to  the 
reckoning  of  Ussher,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  sixty- 
seven  years  under  discussion,  clearly  demonstrating  an  error 
in  that  reckoning  of  at  least  twenty-three  years  in  excess ; 
and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  that  when  the  events 
recorded  in  sacred  history  in  connexion  with  the  three  kings 
Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  are  ranged  side  by 
side  with  the  same  events  recorded  in  the  contemporary 
Assyrian  inscriptions  which  relate  the  annals  of  those  reigns, 
and  when  the  dates  of  the  Canon  are  attached  to  the  events, 
the  Hebrew  chronology  which  is  the  result,  is  not  the  chro- 
nology of  Ussher  and  his  followers,  but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  chronology  of  a Hebrew  historian,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era, — that  is  to  say,  the 
chronology  of  Demetrius. 

Dr.  Hincks  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  point  out 
the  exact  year  of  contact  between  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Canons,  by  which  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the 
several  Assyrian  kings  and  archons  have  been  determined. 
In  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1852, 
ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  he 
directed  attention  to  the  inscription  on  a clay  cylinder  in  the 
British  Museum,  commonly  known  as  Bellino’s  cylinder,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  date  of  Sennacherib’s  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Hineveh  must  have  been  nearly  concui’rent 
with  the  year  b.c.  702,  that  is  to  say,  just  twenty- two  years 
before  the  accession  of  his  son  Esarhaddon,  or  Asaradinus, 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  in  b.c.  680,  as  set  down  in 
Ptolemy’s  Canon ; and  from  this  opinion  he  has  never 
swerved.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  mode  of 
marking  the  date  of  public  documents  in  Assyria  was  by 
affixing  the  name  of  the  archon  who  presided  in  the  year  of 
publication.  Now  Bellino’s  cylinder  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  Neboliha,  the  archon  who  stands  fourth  on  the  list 
after  “ Sennacherib  the  king and  as  the  inscription  contains 
a record  of  the  events  of  the  first  four  years  of  Sennacherib’s 
reign.  Dr.  Hincks  rightly  placed  his  accession  in  the  fourth 
year  before  Neboliha,  whatever  the  date  of  that  year  might 
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be.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  also  confirms  this,  and  assures  us 
that  he  has  found  a clay  fragment  dated  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Sennacherib,  bearing  the  name  of  the  archon  who  stands 
seventh  on  the  list  after  Sennacherib ; and  again,  another 
fragment  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sennacherib, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  archon  Manu-zir-ilin,  the  twenty- 
second  on  the  list.  So  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  amongst  the 
list  of  archons,  nor  that  the  length  of  his  reign  extended  over 
at  least  twenty-two  years.  From  the  Canon  it  appears  that 
it  lasted  twenty-four  years. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  how  the  date  of  the  year  of 
Sennacherib’s  accession  has  been  determined.  Let  us  follow 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  translation  of  Bellino’s  cylinder,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  xviii.  Part  1,  where  Sen- 
nacherib thus  records  his  own  acts : “At  the  beginning  of 
my  reign  I destroyed  the  armies  of  Merodac-Baladan,  king 

of  Karduniash.” “The  man  Belib  (or  Belib-ni^) 

a nobleman  of  the  city  of  Suanna,^  who  had  been  educated 
like  a gallant  youth  (or,  like  one  of  my  own  children,  R.)  in 
my  palace,  I set  over  them,  and  made  him  king  of  Leshnan 
and  Akaddi,”  that  is,  of  Babylonia.  Dr.  Hincks,  with  much 
acuteness,  fixed  upon  these  latter  words  as  afibrding  a clue  to 
the  chronology  of  this  king’s  reign,  and  it  is  now  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  the  Belib,  or  Belib-ni  of  the  inscription,  set  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Belibus  of  the  Babylonian 
Canon,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  702.  So  that  the 
beginning  of  Sennacherib’s  reign  must  also  be  placed  in  that 
very  year. 

This  is  the  fundamental  date  of  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
point  of  time  in  Sennacherib’s  reign,  when  he  set  Belib-ni  on 
the  throne,  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  Dr.  Hincks 
and  M.  Oppert  place  the  actual  accession  of  Sennacherib  in 
B.c.  703,  and  his  first  regnal  year  in  b.c.  702 ; and  Taylor’s 
cylinder,  written  sixteen  years  later  than  Bellino’s,  counten- 
Belib-ni.  Oppert  and  Rawlinson.  ^ Babylon.  R. 
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ances  this  arrangement,  by  putting  together  the  events  of 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  with  those  of  the  first  year.  So 
that,  according  to  the  later  record,  Belib-ni  might  have  been 
placed  on  the  throne  in  the  course  of  the  year  after  the 
king’s  accession.  The  accuracy,  however,  of  the  contem- 
porary record,  rather  than  the  looseness  of  the  later  docu- 
ment, is  to  be  preferred.  We  therefore  adhere  to  the  year 
B.c.  702,  in  preference  to  the  year  b.c.  703,  as  the  beginning 
of  Sennacherib’s  reign.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  places  the 
accession  of  Sennacherib  in  b.c.  704.  But  the  authority  of 
neither  cylinder  countenances  so  early  a date.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  while  copy  No.  2 of  the  Canon  places  the  accession 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  archonship  of  Pakharra-bd,  in  the 
fourth  year  before  Neboliha,  copy  No.  4 places  the  ac- 
cession in  the  archonship  of  Nebo-daini-pal,  in  the  third  year 
before  Neboliha.  The  one  would  appear,  with  Bellino’s 
cylinder,  to  separate  the  year  of  accession  from  the  first 
year ; the  other,  with  Taylor’s  cylinder,  to  blend  the  year  of 
accession  and  first  year  together. 

But  if  the  date  of  one  single  king  or  archon  in  the  list  is 
thus  securely  ascertained,  the  dates  of  all  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  archons,  during  the  whole  270  years,  are  of  course 
ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Sargon,  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  b.c.  716,  as  certified  by  the  third  copy  of  the  Canon,  in 
which  year  he  is  there  first  styled  “ king.”  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  years  of  Sargon  also  should  be  accurately 
fixed,  considering  that  in  his  second  year  he  took  the  city  of 
Samaria,  carrying  away  27,280  captives,  and  that  Jewish 
history  thus  comes  in  contact  with  Assyrian  in  that  year  of 
his  reign.  Now  the  three  Assyrian  authorities,  who  are 
strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  common  reckoning  of 
Ussher,  which  places  the  final  capture  of  Samaria  in  b.c. 
721,  are  all  disposed  to  place  the  accession  of  Sargon  five 
years  earlier  than  b.c.  716,  and  before  his  name  appears  in 
the  Canon,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the  third  copy  of 
the  Canon  to  the  contrary ; and  it  is  assumed  by  them  that 
the  twelve  years’  reign  of  Merodac-baladan,  or  Mardocempadus 
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of  Ptolemy’s  Canon,  which  began  in  b.c.  721,^  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  twelve  first  years  of  Sargon.  This  idea 
is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  a passage  in  Sargon’s  annals,® 
where  in  that  king’s  twelfth  j^ear  he  captures  Merodac-baladan 
the  son  of  Yakin,  and  destroys  his  capital  in  Chaldea,  speak- 
ing of  him  as  having  disturbed  Babylonia  during  a period  of 
twelve  years.  But  according  to  M.  Oppert’s  translation,® 
Merodac-baladan  is  styled  in  this  passage  king  of  Chaldea, 
not  king  of  Babylon,  and  his  army  appears  to  have  ad- 
vanced from  Chaldea.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
supposing  the  tw’elve  years  here  spoken  of  to  be  any  other 
than  the  twelve  first  years  of  Sargon’s  own  reign.  Should  it 
even  be  admitted  that  the  twelve  years’  reign  of  Merodac- 
baladan,  as  king  of  Babylon,  are  here  referred  to,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  passage,  stiU  the  words  would 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a reference  to  his  former 
occupation  of  Babylon  as  an  intruder  for  that  term.  But  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  questionable  evidence  of 
this  nature,  whereby  to  fix  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
resting  upon  nice  inflexions  and  construction  of  the  Assyrian 
language,  because  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  archon 
under  whose  presidency  the  reign  of  Sargon  commenced. 
M.  Oppert  informs  us  that  there  is  in  the  Louvre^  a docu- 
ment dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Sargon,  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  Manu-ki-Asshur-Hha,  who  was  archon  in  b.c. 
706,  according  to  our  table.  So  that  if  Sargon’s  twelfth  year 
was  B.c.  706,  we  may  without  fear  of  error  place  the  “begin- 
ning” of  his  reign  in  the  year  B.c.  717,  during  the  archonship 
of  Asshur-tirrat-danin,  and  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  b.c. 
716.  In  fact,  M.  Oppert  himself  writes : “ The  true  reign 
of  Sargon  evidently  dates  from  his  fourth  year,  that  is,  from 
the  year  when  he  was  eponyme,”  or  archon.®  The  capture 

* Certified  by  three  eclipses  in  the  first  and  second  year. 

* Oppert’s  Inscrip.  Assyr.  des  Sargonides,  p.  28. 

® “Merodah  Baladan,  fils  de  Jakin,  roi  de  Chaldee” “avait  excite 

contre  moi  toutes  les  tribus  nomades.  II  se  prepara  a une  bataUle,  et  se  porta  en 
avant.  Pendant  1 2 ans,  contre  la  volonte  des  dieux  de  Babylone,  la  ville  de  Bel 
qui  juge  les  dieux,  il  avait  excite  le  pays  des  Sumirs  et  des  Accads  et  leur  avait 
envoye  des  embassades.” 

‘ Inscrip.  Assp.  des  Sargonides,  p.  3.  * Ibid.  p.  20. 
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of  Merodac-baladan,  son  of  Yakin,  therefore,  must  be  placed 
in  the  year  of  the  arcbonsbip  of  Manu-ki-Assbur-liha. 

But  if  so,  since  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  seems  to 
imply  that  Sargon  reigned  more  than  fifteen  years,^  and  bis 
fifteenth  year,  b.c.  702,  would  thus  be  commensurate  with  the 
first  of  Sennacherib,  the  later  years  of  his  reign  must  have 
coincided  with  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib ; so 
that  Sennacherib’s  first  year,  b.c.  702,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
merely  in  association  with  his  father.  This  inference  seems 
to  be  favoured  by  a passage  in  Abydenus,  who,  speaking  of 
Sennacherib,  observes  that  he  “ was  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
amongst  the  kings,”  ^ which  well  accords  with  the  idea  of 
quasi  sovereignty  during  his  father’s  Hfe.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported apparently  by  copy  No.  1 of  the  Canon,  which  does 
not  even  give  the  name  of  Sennacherib  as  archon  tiU  eighteen 
years  after  his  nominal  accession  ; while  copies  No.  2,  and  4, 
give  his  name,  in  b.c.  702,  in  conjimction  with  another 
archon,  an  arrangement  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  no 
other  king  than  Sennacherib ; and  copy  No.  3 seems  to  name 
him  as  king  under  the  title  Asshur-acherib,  not  till  the  year 
B.c.  684.  This  suggestion,  that  Sennacherib  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  will 
prove  to  be  of  some  importance  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reign  of  Sbalmanezer,  and  we  shall  then 
again  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it.  For  the  present,  having 
fixed  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  the  year  b.c.  717,  we  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Tiglath- 
pileser.  Copy  No.  4 of  the  Canon  places  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiglathpileser  in  the  year  following  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nebo-bil-uzur,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  b.c.  741. 
Copy  No.  1,  on  the  same  principle  which  seems  to  regulate 
the  years  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  in  that  copy,  includes 
the  year  of  accession,  and  places  the  line  which  marks  the 
change  of  reign  one  year  earlier,  and  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
accordingly  places  the  broken  year  of  accession  of  Tiglath- 
pileser in  the  archonship  of  Nebo-bil-uzur,  or  b.c.  742, 

‘ Sargon  invaded  C}'pnis,  as  proved  by  bis  statue  found  at  Idalimn ; but  this 
inv^ion  is  not  mentioned  in  bis  annals,  extending  over  fifteen  years. 

* Euseb.  Aucb.  p.  26. 
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according  to  our  reckoning ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  is  correct.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  astronomical  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  that  attaches 
to  the  earlier  dates  of  that  Canon,  we  have  fixed  the  dates 
of  the  three  reigns : 

Tiglathpileser b.c.  742-1. 

Sargon 717-16. 

Sennacherib 702-1. 

In  ascending  above  the  year  b.c.  742,  and  searching  for  the 
reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser,  we  come  upon  a 
subject  of  great  difficulty ; for  at  this  point  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Assyrian  Canon  are  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction one  with  the  other.  As  this  is  a point  beyond  the 
strict  range  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  limited  to  the  reigns  of 
Sennacherib  and  his  two  predecessors,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  enter  very  fully  into  the  question.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  is 
connected  with  it,  we  will  not  pass  it  by  without  some 
observation.  From  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  19) 
we  learn  distinctly  that  Pul  was  “ king  of  Assyria,”  when 
Menahem,  king  of  Samaria,  gave  him  a thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  confirm  him  on  the  throne.  From  the  same 
source  also  (1  Chron.  v.  26)  we  learn  that  Pul  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria.  The 
history  of  Berosus  also  speaks  of  an  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
kings  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Phul.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, reasonably  doubt  that  a king  bearing  that  title  reigned 
over  the  Assyrians,  either  seated  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh, 
or  acknowledged  there  as  supreme  lord  over  Assyria.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  is 
equally  distinct  in  naming  Asshur-zallus,  or  some  name 
widely  difiering  from  Pul,  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Tiglathpileser;  and  three  Assyrian  scribes,  in  three  inde- 
pendent copies  of  the  Canon,  have  each  appended  the  title 
“ king  ” to  his  name.  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  for  doubt 
that  king  Asshur-zallus,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
name,  was  the  actual  predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser  on  the 
throne  of  Nineveh.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
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absence  of  tbe  name  of  “ Pul  king  of  Assyria,”  from  tbe  list 
of  Assyrian  kings  in  tbe  Canon  ? The  difficulty  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  For  Berosus,  when  naming  Pul,  speaks 
of  him,  not  as  one  of  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings,  but  very 
plainly  as  a king  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  having  gained  pos- 
session of  the  empire,  put  an  end  to  a dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  which  had  lasted  for  526  years.  Asshur-zallds,  there- 
fore, king  of  Nineveh,  who  reigned  till  the  year  b.c.  743, 
according  to  the  Canon,  and  whose  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Nineveh  was  Tiglathpileser,  must  have  reigned  contem- 
poraneously with  “Pul  king  of  Assyria.”  The  obvious  in- 
ference from  these  facts  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh, 
during  the  reign  of  Asshur-zaUus,  and  probably  also  of  his 
predecessor,  had  fallen  for  a time  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a nation  then  rising  into  great  power,  and  whose 
seat  of  government  was  at  Beth-Yakina,  towards  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulph.  Pul,  the  Chaldean  king,  must  have  been 
the  predecessor  of  the  great  king  Merodac-baladan,  son  of 
Yakin,  who  according  to  the  inscriptions  contended  with 
Tiglathpileser  and  his  successors  during  forty  years,  and  the 
seat  of  his  throne  must  have  been,  not  at  Nineveh,  but  at 
Beth-Yakina ; while  Asshur-zaUus  and  his  predecessor  we 
may  presume  were  suffered  to  remain  as  tributary  kings  at 
Nineveh,  pajdng  homage  to  the  Chaldean  king.  This  state 
of  subjection  of  Assyria  to  the  Chaldeans,  we  may  infer 
lasted  tiU  the  strong  hand  of  TiglathpUeser,  a king  who  was 
not  born  to  the  title  but  usurped  it,  seized  the  throne  of 
Nineveh,  under  whom  and  his  successors  the  Chaldeans  were 
driven  from  Assyria,  and  from  Babylon,  and  at  one  time  even 
from  Chaldea  itself,  taking  refuge  in  the  Persian  Gulph. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  simple  explanation  of  a difficulty, 
which  has  led  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  to  suggest,  that 
the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  archons  at  Nineveh 
have  been  omitted  from  the  Assyrian  Canon,  between  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-zaUus  and  Tiglathpileser,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  supposed  reign  of  Pul. 

There  is  no  record  left  of  the  actual  length  of  the  reign  of 
Pul,  nor  of  the  exact  time  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
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“ king  of  Assyria.”  Could  we  ascertain  this  date,  we  should 
be  enabled,  tbrougb  Berosus,  to  count  up  to  tbe  date  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  at  Babylon. 

For  Lerosus  reckons  that  the  first  49  Chaldean  kings  reigned  458  yrs. 

9 Arabian  ,,  ,,  145*  „ 

45  Assyrian  „ ,,  526  „ 

Now,  if  we  might  rely  upon  an  assertion  made  more  than 
once  by  M.  Oppert  in  bis  printed  works, ^ that  a document 
exists  in  tbe  British  Museum,  proving  that  Tiglatbpileser 
began  to  reign  in  tbe  twentieth  year  of  bis  predecessor, — 
that  is,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Pul’s  invasion, — tbe  in- 
ference would  be  that  Pul’s  invasion  of  Assyria  took  place 
about  tbe  year  b.c.  760,  and  that  tbe  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings,  which  commenced  526  years  before  bis  time,  came  to 
tbe  throne  in  tbe  year  b.c.  1286. 

And  if  we  add  to  this  date  145  yrs.  for  an  Arabian  dynasty, 
and  458  „ „ Chaldean  „ 

we  arrive  at  tbe  year  b.c.  1889  as  tbe  era  of  tbe  first  Chal- 
dean dynasty  at  Babylon,  or  era  of  Ninus. 

This  result,  being  founded  on  conjecture,  as  regards  tbe 
length  of  tbe  reign  of  Pul,  of  course  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  tbe  year  b.c.  1889  was  tbe  true  date  of  tbe  era  of 
Ninus.  Nevertheless,  it  agrees  so  remarkably  with  what 
Assyrian  historians  have  recorded  concerning  tbe  epoch  of 
Ninus,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  tbe  correctness  of  tbe  con- 
clusion. Abydenus,  Castor,  and  Ctesias,  all  point  to  this 
very  date  as  marking  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Eusebius,  wEo  bad  before  him  the 
histories  of  Castor  and  Abydenus,  tells  us  that  they  were 
agreed,  and  that  they  had  each  copied  tbe  complete  list  of 
tbe  kings  of  Assyria,  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to 
Sardanapalus,  who  is  declared  to  be  the  last  of  tbe  Assyrian 
kings;  and  that  they  computed  167  years  from  Sardanapalus 

* The  figure  in  the  text  is  245.  But  if  Castor  has  correctly  preserved  the 
interval  of  1280  from  Ninus  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  there  would 
appear  to  be  exactly  100  years  in  excess  in  copying  the  figures  from  Berosus. 

* Chronologie  des  Assyriens  et  des  Babylonians,  p.  7.  Les  Inscriptions  As- 
syriens  des  Sargonides,  p.  12. 
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(that  is,  from  the  end  of  his  reign)  to  the  first  Olympiad.^ 
So  that,  according  to  these  authorities,  Sardanapalus  ceased 
to  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  609,  or  608,  in  which  latter  year 
accordingly  Eusebius  himself  places  the  fall  of  Nineveh.^ 
He  then  quotes  a passage  from  Castor,  showing  that  from  the 
accession  of  Ninus  to  the  accession  of  another  king  bearing 
the  same  title,  who  reigned  after  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
the  AssjTian  kings,  was  a period  of  1280  years.  If  then  we 
add  1280  years  to  the  year  b.c.  609,  we  find  that  the  era  of 
Ninus,  according  to  Abydenus  and  Castor,  was  b.c.  1889. 

. Again,  Ctesias  has  preserved  the  very  same  date,  reckoning 
upwards  from  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  when  the  Assyrian  king  set  fire  to  his 
palace  in  despair ; incorrectly,  however,  supposing  the  As- 
syrian king  to  have  been  Sardanapalus,  instead  of  his 
successor  Saracus.  For  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  truly 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  the  dynasty 
(omnium  postremus)  in  b.c.  609,  who  must  have  been  the 
king  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Scythians  in  b.c. 
610,  to  save  Nineveh  from  captme  by  the  Medes.  From 
that  time,  however,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  Assyria  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  for  a period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  b.c.  583.  At  the  expiration 
of  those  twenty-eight  years,  soon  after  the  great  solar  eclipse 
of  B.c.  585 — the  date  which  governs  the  chronology  of  the 
period — Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  or  as  Ctesias  and  the  Assyrian  historians  afl&rm,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  This, 
then,  undoubtedly  is  the  period  referred  to  in  the  history 
from  which  Ctesias  took  his  information,  when  the  palace  at 
Nineveh  was  burnt,  and  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
Saracus,  not  Sardanapalus,  perished  in  the  flames.  Now 

I “ Deinde  singulos  a Nino  et  Semiramide  recenset,  usqne  ad  Sardanapallum, 
qui  fuit  omnium  postremus  : a quo  usque  ad  primam  Olympiadem  efficiunter  anni 
i-xyii”  (lege  clxvii).  Abydenus  itaque  de  regno  Assyriorum  singillalim  ita 
scripsit.  At  non  ipse  solum,  sed  etiam  Castor  in  primo  Chronicorum  brevi  volu- 
mine,  ad  hujus  exempli  formam  syllabatim  quidem  de  Assyriorum  regno  narrat. — 
Euseb.  Auch.  p.  39. 

* Ibid.  p.  109. 
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Ctesias  reckons  1306  years,  from  the  time  wken  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  destroyed  Nineveh  to  the  reign  of  Ninus 
the  first  king,  which  number  of  years  added  to  the  year 
B.c.  583,  brings  us  again  exactly  to  the  same  year,  b.c.  1889, 
for  the  era  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.^ 

The  adjustment  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Canons 
thus  seems  to  lead  with  accuracy  to  the  recovery  of  a very 

* Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  2d  vol.  of  “ Ancient  Monarchies,”  published  on 
the  day  that  this  paper  was  read,  writes  p.  288,  “ Bcrosus  placed  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  in  the  first  year  of  Nabopolassar,  or  b.c.  625,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,”  and  too  boldly  asserts  that  “ the  direct  authority  for  this  important 
fact  is  Abydenus.”  Now,  if  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Herodotus,  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  took  place  at  the  end  of  a period  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  period 
both  began  and  ended  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.  If,  then,  these 
twentj'-eight  years  ended  in  b.c,  625,  they  must  have  begun  in  b.c.  652.  But 
will  Mr.  Rawlinson  venture  to  affirm  that  Cyaxares  was  on  the  throne  of  Media 
so  early  as  b.c.  652 } Cyaxares  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  eclipse  of  b.c.  585,  so  that  he  could  not  have  come  to  the  throne  earlier  than 
B.c.  626,  nor  could  the  arrival  of  the  Scythians  have  taken  place  till  after  that 
date.  Again,  this  is  not  the  reckoning  of  Abydenus.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
already  seen  from  a passage,  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Abydenus 
placed  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  year  b.c.  609;  and  in  the  passage  to 
which  the  learned  Professor  does  refer,  Abydenus  distinctly  records  that  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  was  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Saracus,  who  reigned  after 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  Assyrian  king.  Moreover,  he  very  plainly  fixes  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  eity  to  the  time  when  Nabuchodrossorus,  son  of  Busa- 
lossor,  that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar  son  of  Nabopalassar,  took  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  surrounded  that  city  with  a strong  wall.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  as  placed  by  Abydenus,  copying  from  Berosus,  was  at  the 
end,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar.  This  king  un- 
doubtedly began  to  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  625,  and  as  certainly  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  immediately  after  his  death.  But 
there  is  no  such  certainty  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  common  idea  is 
that  he  died  twenty-one  years  after  b.c.  625.  But  Polyhistor,  who  also  took 
his  history  of  Assyria  from  Berosus,  tells  us  plainly  that  Sardanapalus  was 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,*  that  is,  that  Nabopalassar  and  Sardanapalus 
were  one— that  it  was  he  who  combined  with  the  Medes  to  overthrow  Nineveh — 
and  that  on  the  fall  of  Saracus  he  took  the  throne  of  Babylon,  that  is  to  say,  in 
his  old  age,  long  after  his  ejection  from  the  throne  of  Nineveh.  With  this 
also  Clietarchus,  the  contemporary  of  Berosus,  agrees,  who  says  that  Sardanapalus 
lived  to  a great  age,  after  having  lost  the  empire  of  Syria,  that  is,  of  AssjTia. 
All  this  well  accords  with  the  testimony  of  Abydenus,  who,  though  he  does  not 
give  the  actual  length  of  the  reign  of  Saracus,  declares  that  Nineveh  fell  the  full 
length  of  that  reign  after  the  year  b.c.  609,  thus  leading  us  into  the  following 
century  for  the  date  of  the  event.  When,  therefore,  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen, 
actually  fixes  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  soon  after  the  eclipse  of  b.c. 
585  ; and  when  Demetrius,  w'ho  wrote  not  long  after  Berosus,  places  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — which  followed  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh — in 
the  year  b.c.  582,  the  concurrence  of  historical  testimony  seems  to  place  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  not  in  the  year  b.c.  625,  as  the  learned  Professor  suggests, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  domination,  in  b.c.  583.  All 
which  has  been  more  fully  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  Part  iii.,  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute. 


• Euseb.  Aueb.  p.  22. 
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remote  and  interesting  epoch,  in  ancient  history,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion,  ancient  and 
modem.  And  thus  the  histories  of  Castor,  Abydenus,  and 
Ctesias,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  in  a state  of  irreconcileable 
contradiction,  appear  to  he  brought  into  harmony,  both  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Canon. 

This  in  itself  is  an  interesting  result,  springing  incidentally 
out  of  the  subject  under  examination,  and  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation.  It  is  not,  however,  the  matter  now  in  hand. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  out  a still  more  interesting, 
and  in  its  results  more  important,  inference  to  be  derived  from 
this  invaluable  record,  viz.,  that  the  common  reckoning  of 
Hebrew  chronology  as  arranged  by  Archbishop  TJssher  and  his 
followers  is,  as  regards  the  connexion  of  Assyria  with  the 
Holy  Land,  in  error  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  years ; and 
that  the  reckoning  of  the  Jew  Demetrius  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  Canon  in  every  particular, 
must  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Let  us  return  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  whose  accession 
we  have  already  fixed  to  the  year  b.c.  702.  Following  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot’s  translation  of  Bellino’s  cylinder,  we  now  read, 
that  in  the  next  year,  b.c.  701,  tribute  was  received  by 
Sennacherib  from  Neho  the  chief  of  Ararat,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kishmi  were  destroyed.  In  the  following  year,  b.c. 
700,  Beth-kilamzakh  and  the  land  of  Illipi  was  attacked,  and 
tribute  paid  by  the  distant  Medes.^  Thus  far  all  is  clear  and 
free  from  difficulty.  But  at  this  point  arises  a question  of 
much  importance,  and  one  upon  which  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  Scripture  with  the  Assyrian  Canon  depends.  The 
fourth  year  from  the  accession  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  699,  is  the 
year  of  the  archonship  of  ISTeboliha,  and  Bellino’s  cylinder  is 
dated  in  the  seventh  month  of  that  year.  17o  warlike  events 
are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  dmlng  those  seven  months, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  record  on  the  cylinder  is  confined  to 
a description  of  the  peaceful  operation  of  building  a magni- 
ficent palace  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  under  the 
dii’ection  of  king  Sennacherib  himself,  who  being  thus  engaged 
1 Journ.  R.  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xyiii.,  part  i.,  p.  79. 
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during  the  first  half  of  the  year  could  not  have  conducted  a 
distant  campaign  in  the  same  year,  involving  the  capture  of 
more  than  forty  walled  cities,  which  was  the  result  of  Senna- 
cherib’s third  campaign,  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one 
inscription.  For  this  third  campaign  appears  to  have  com- 
prised that  famous  expedition  into  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
when,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  Ilulaeus,  king  of  Sidon, 
was  deposed;  when  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem,  and  forty-six  of  his  fenced  cities  taken,  and  when 
a tribute  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents 
of  silver  was  laid  upon  him  ; and  when  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  came  out  against  Senna- 
cherib in  battle.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Sennacherib’s 
third  campaign  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  that  is  to  say,  till  after  the  archonship  of 
Neboliha.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  are  con- 
strained by  their  arrangement  to  place  the  campaign  in  this 
very  year.  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  sees  and  avoids  the  difficulty, 
by  raising  the  first  year  of  Sennacherib  to  b.c.  704,  and  by 
placing  the  third  campaign  in  the  year  after  the  archonship  of 
Neboliha,  that  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  Sennacherib,  or  b.c.  700 
according  to  his  reckoning.  All  three  authorities  in  coming 
to  this  result  are  mainly  influenced  by  the  supposed  identifica- 
tion of  Asshur-nadin,  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib^  who,  in 
his  fourth  campaign,  was  set  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  his 
father,  with  the  Apronadius  or  Assaranadius  of  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  b.c.  699.  So  that,  if  the 
fourth  campaign  is  thus  fixed  to  the  year  b.c.  699,  the  third 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  b.c. 
700.  This  argument  is  no  doubt  specious,  and  if  not  contra- 
dicted by  facts,  would  be  of  some  weight.  Nevertheless,  the 
inference  derived  from  it  is  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  is 
derived  from  other  authentic  records,  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  identity  of  Apronadius^  and 
Asshur-nadin,  son  of  Sennacherib,  is  questionable,  it  is  quite 

1 Apronadius  was  probably  the  brother  of  Sennacherib,  reinstated  on  tbe  fall  of 
Belibus.  The  third  year  spoken  of  by  Polyhistor  is  the  third  of  Sennacherib,  not 
the  third  of  Belibus. 
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certain  that  Asshur-nadin  and  Asordanius  of  Polyhistor  are 
one  and  the  same  king ; and  Polyhistor,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  places  Asordanius  on  the  throne,  not  in  b.c.  699,  hut  689. 
And  again,  if  Sennacherib’s  invasion  of  Judaea  is  placed  in 
B.c.  700,  neither  the  Tyrian  annals  of  Menander,  as  we  shall 
show,  nor  the  record  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  can  be  re- 
conciled with  that  date.^ 

In  this  difficulty  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  resort  for  a 
solution  to  another  valuable  document,  also  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  throws  quite  a different  light  on  the  question. 
Let  us  consult  the  record  on  the  famous  cylinder  known  as 
Taylor’s  cylinder,  which  recounts  the  particulars  of  eight 
campaigns  conducted  by  Sennacherib,  from  the  time  of  his 
accession  down  to  the  archonship  of  Billimiani,  with  whose 
name  the  cylinder  is  inscribed. 

Now  Billimiani  presided  as  archon  both  in  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  autho- 
rities are  at  issue  as  to  which  of  these  years  should  mark  the 
date  of  the  cylinder.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  places  the  inscription 
in  the  former  of  these  two  years,  b.c.  688 ; M.  Oppert  and 
Dr.  Hincks  in  the  latter,  b.c.  684,  according  to  their  reckon- 
683  in  our  table.  That  this  second  arrangement  is  the 
true  one  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact  that  Senna- 
cherib’s three  last  campaigns,  that  is  his  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  during  the  sixth  and  eighth  of  which  Susub  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  viz.,  in  686, 
685,  684,  thus  fall  in  with  three  years  of  interregnum,  or  of 
disturbed  and  disputed  succession  at  Babylon,  left  blank  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Whereas  if  these  three  campaigns 
are  placed,  with  Sir  Henry,  in  the  years  691,  690,  and  689, 
the  years  of  the  reign  of  Susub^  at  Babylon  fall  at  a time 


' Professor  Rawlinson  observes — “ The  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  numbers  are  here 
irreconcileable.  I would  propose  to  read  in  2 Kings  xviii.  13,  twenty-seventh  for 
fourteenth.”  And  again,  in  addition  to  this  supposed  invasion  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year,  suggests  that  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea  a second  time  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  Hezekiah.  All  which  is  directly  opposed  to  Jewish  history, 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  last  years  of  Hezekiah  were  years  of  peace.— 
Anc.  Mon.  vol.  ii.  p.  434  and  439. 

2 There  is  a tablet  in  the  British  Museum  dated  in  the  reign  of  Susub. — Raw- 
linson’s  Anc.  Mon.  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 
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when  the  throne  of  Babylon  was  otherwise  occupied,  that  is 
to  say  when  it  was  held  apparently  in  undisturbed  possession  by 
Mesessimordac  of  the  Babylonian  Canon.  This  latter  arrange- 
ment therefore  is  quite  inadmissible.  And  thus  we  arrive  at 
the  remarkable  inference  that  while  the  second  campaign  of 
Sennacherib  took  place  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  700,  accord- 
ing to  our  reckoning,  his  sixth  campaign  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  b.c.  686,  leaving  an  interval  between  them  of 
thirteen  years ; and  also  that  during  ten  years  of  this  interval 
Sennacherib’s  power  was  apparently  in  abeyance,  and  his 
reign  without  annals.  The  important  question  for  considera- 
tion therefore  is,  did  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  campaigns 
occupy  the  first  three  years  of  this  interval,  following  soon 
after  the  second  campaign,  as  assumed  by  the  three  Assyrian 
authorities,  or  did  they  occupy  the  last  three  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  sixth  campaign,  as  we  now  propose  to 
prove  ? In  other  words,  did  the  third  campaign  against 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  take  place  about  the  year  b.c. 
700,  or  as  we  determine,  after  an  apparent  interregnum  of 
ten  years,  in  b.c.  689  ? The  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  latter  of  these  two  dates  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  set  it  aside. 

I.  Pol}^histor,  who  places  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  year  b.c.  604,  counts  88  years  upwards  from  that  date 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  showing  that 
he  placed  the  beginning  of  that  reign  in  b.c.  692,^  and  the 
third  year,  therefore,  in  b.c.  689.  The  computation  we  be- 
lieve to  be  erroneous,  but  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib is  nevertheless  distinct. 

II.  Demetrius,  whose  reckoning  we  shall  show  agrees  in 
all  respects  with  the  Canon,  writing  about  fifty  years  after 
Bcrosus,  and  who  had  no  doubt  seen  that  author’s  work, 
places  the  invasion  of  Judma  by  Sennacherib  457  years  before 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  that  is,  in  b.c.  689-8. 

III.  The  year  b.c.  689  was  a sabbatical  year  with  the 

' Sir  Corncwall  Lewis  writes,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  430,  “ Assuming 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  be  fixed  at  b.c.  538,  the  chronology  of 
Berosus  would  place  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  at  b.c.  693.” 
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Jews,  counted  in  regular  series  from  three  sabbatical  years, 
the  dates  of  which  are  fixed  by  Josephus ; ^ and  in  the  year 
in  which  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea  we  read  these  words  of 
encouragement  spoken  to  the  Jewish  king  and  people — “Tliis 
shall  be  a sign  unto  you,”  (that  Sennacherib  shall  not  besiege 
Jerusalem)  “ ye  shall  eat  this  year  that  which  groweth  of 
itself”  (that  is,  in  the  open  field) ; the  very  words  made  use 
of  with  reference  to  the  sabbatical  year  at  the  time  of  its 
institution.  So  that  the  invasion  of  Judaea  would  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  a sabbatical  year,  which  b.c.  689  was. 
The  year  b.c.  700,  however,  falls  in  the  midst  of  a week  of 
years,  and  was  not  sabbatical.'^ 

Lastly,  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tyrian  annals  of  Menander,  preserved  by  Josephus, 
is  decisive  on  the  question.  For,  the  first  event  recorded  in 
the  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib  is  the  deposition  of  Lu- 
liah  king  of  Sidon,  and  the  setting  up  of  Tubaal  in  his  stead  ; 
and  in  an  inscription  copied  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Hincks,  Luliah  is  said  to  have  fled  from  Tyre  to 
Cyprus.  All  are  agreed,  therefore,  in  recognizing  in  this 
king  the  Ilulaens  king  of  Tj^re  spoken  of  by  Menander ; 
and  Menander  certifies  that  he  reigned  thirty-six  years.  ^ 
Now,  according  to  the  reckoning  which  places  Sennache- 
rib’s third  campaign  in  B.c.  700,  there  is  found  to  be  no 
vacancy  on  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  a continuous  reign  of 
thirty-six  years  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib ; while  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  the  thirty-six  years  reign  of  this 
great  king  of  Tyre  are  accounted  for  with  exactness.  For, 
if  we  reckon  thirty-six  years  upwards  from  the  year  b c. 
700,  we  come  to  the  year  736  for  the  first  year  of  Ilulseus, 
when  we  have  the  evidence  of  .tVssyrian  inscriptions^  to  prove 
that  Hiram,  not  Iluhnus,  was  on  the  throne  of  Tyre,  and  that 
after  Hiram  reigned  Mit-enna,  who  was  still  on  the  throne 

1 See  tlie  ■m-iter’s  treatise  on  Hebrew  chronology  in  Part  iv.  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute. 

2 Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  admits  the  force  of  this  ai'gument,  assumes  that  there 
was  a second  invasion  hy  Sennacherib  in  the  year  b.c.  689,  in  the  last  year  of 
Hezekiah. 

3 Josephus,  Ant.  IX.  xiv.  2.  * Athenxum,  August  22,  1863. 

yoL.  1. — [new  series]. 
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about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiglathpileser,  b.c. 
730,  according  to  the  Canon.  So  that  the  Tyrian  annals 
cannot  under  this  arrangement  be  reconciled  with  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions.  On  this  ground  accordingly  the  histo- 
rical character  of  Menander’s  invaluable  record  has  been, 
rashly  as  we  think,  called  in  qiiestion  both  by  Sir  Henry, 
and  Professor  Eawlinson.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  count 
thirty-six  years  upwards  from  b.c.  689,  we  come  to  the  year 
B.c.  725,  in  which  year  Mit-enna  may  have  ceased  to  reign ; and 
on  turning  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  we  find  that  a king 
bearing  this  same  title,  Ilulaeus,  began  to  reign  at  Babylon  in 
the  year  B.c.  726-5.  The  coincidence  of  date  and  name  is  so 
exact,  that  we  cannot  but  infer  that  Ilulaeus  of  Tyre,  and 
Ilulaeus  of  Babylon  were  one  and  the  same  king.®  But  if  so, 
it  is  clear  that  as  Ilulaeus  came  to  the  throne  in  b.c.  726-5,  and 
reigned  thirty-six  full  years,  he  did  not  cease  to  reign  till  the 
year  b.c.  689,  which  must  therefore  have  been  the  year  of 
Sennacherib’s  third  campaign. 

This  identification  of  the  Babylonian  Ilulaeus  with  the  king 
of  Tyre,  opens  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  between  Tyre  and 
Babylon,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  city  upon  the  other 
for  its  prosperity,  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing ; a subject  worthy  of  a few  words  of  digression. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,^  came  originally 
from  the  Erythraean  sea,  or  Persian  Gulph  ; and  we  learn 
from  Justin  that  they  first  established  themselves  upon  the 
Assyrian  lake,^  that  is,  a lake  in  connexion  with  the  river 
Euphrates,  west  of  Babylon, — a position  convenient  for  con- 
ducting the  carrying  trade  from  the  Gulph  through  Baby- 
lonia,— and  from  thence,  in  course  of  time,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  first  establishing 
themselves  at  Sidon,  and  after  many  years  building  the  city 
of  Tyre.  Aradus,  Tripolis,  Dora,  and  Joppa,  we  know  were 
also  numbered  amongst  the  Phoenician  cities.  Strabo  informs 

' Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  p.  471. 

2 Professor  Rawlinson  denies  the  identity  of  the  two  kings,  but  no  reason  for 
this  denial  is  given.  Anc.  Mon.  vol.  ii.,  p.  131. 

3 Herod,  i.  1.  Justin,  xviii.  3. 
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US  that  in  his  days  there  were  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulph 
bearing  the  names  of  Tjdus  or  Tyrus,  Aradus,  and  Doracta/ 
which  latter  name  Mr.  Kenrick  identifies  with  Dora ; ^ 
and  in  the  voyage  of  IS^earchus  up  the  Grulph  we  read  of 
Sidodone,  and  Tarsia/  on  the  coast  of  Carmania ; all  which 
sufficiently  indicates  close  commercial  intercourse  between 
Tyre  and  the  Gidph.  “From  the  Persian  Gulph,”  observes 
Heeren,  “ they  extended  their  commerce  to  the  western 
peninsula  of  India,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.”  ^ 

Tarsia  we  assume  to  be  the  Tarshish  so  frequently  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  ^nd  Tyre  is  called  by  Isaiah  “daughter  of 
Tarshish  as,  in  fact,  born  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Persian  Gulph  and  the  AVestern  world.  The  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  or  Tarshish,  in  the  days  of  the  opening  of  this  com- 
merce, when  distant  voyages  by  sea  were  unknown,  was 
probably  the  point  on  the  Gulph  to  which  the  trade  by 
caravan  from  the  far  East — from  “ the  ends  of  the  earth  ” ® — 
was  directed,  and  from  thence  distributed  up  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  AFe  learn  from 
Al-Edrissl,  that  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  the  town  of 
SiraflP,  close  to  the  site  of  Tarsia,’^  was  a centre  of  Oriental 
commerce  which  extended  perhaps  as  far  as  China ; ® and 
even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Eastern  trade 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  voyages  as  far  as  the  East  Indies,  the  island  of 
Ormuz  on  the  same  coast,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulph,  which  superseded  Siraff,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  their  trade.  Thus  the  wealth  of  India  and  the 
distant  East  was  transported  in  “ships  of  Tarshish”  by  way  of 

> Strabo,  xvi.  3.  2 Kenrick’s  Phoenicia,  p.  48. 

® Vincent’s  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  p.  358-362. 

^ Heeren’s  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  27. 

s Isaiah  ,'cxiii.  10.  6 pgalm  Isxii. 

' When  Jonah  fled  to  Tarshish,  it  ivas  to  the  Persian  Gulph  that  he  fled  not 
to  Tartessus  in  Spain,  as  many  suppose.  He  took  ship  probably  at  Opis  on  the 
Tigi-is,  a place  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  but  -nhich  may  have  had  the  same  deri- 
vation as  J oppa,  both  being  probably  named  by  traders  from  the  Gulph.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  as  connected  with  Jonah,  that  some  of  the  houses  at  Siraff'  are  said 
to  have  been  built  with  the  bones  of  whales,  showing  the  abundance  of  that  flsh 
in  the  Persian  Gulph. 

® Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  p.  365. 
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the  Euphrates  through  Babylonia  towards  Tyre;  while  much  of 
the  wealth  of  Arabia,  which  was  also  poured  into  Tyre,  we  learn 
from  Aristobulus  was  carried  by  the  merchants  of  Gherra, 
on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulph,  on  rafts  up  the  Euphrates 
to  Thapsacus.^  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
Thapsacus,  according  to  Niebuhr,  there  was  a canal  of  five 
hundred  miles  in  length  direct  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Persian  Giilph,  which  being  a great  work  to  keep  in  repair, 
affords  a strong  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  to  and 
from  the  Gulph.*'^ 

This  traffic  of  the  Tyrians  with  Tarshish,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulph,  was  in  active  operation  nearly  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  even  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  king  of  Israel  and  Judah,  concerning  whose  wide 
dominion  we  read,  that  it  shoidd  reach  “ from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  (Euphrates)  mito  the  ends  of  the  earth and 
to  whom  it  is  declared,  “ the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the 
isles  shall  bring  presents  ; the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts.” Solomon  we  know  had  a fleet  upon  the 
Arabian  Gulph,  manned  by  the  sailors  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,^  by  which  immense  produce  of  gold  was  annually  im- 
ported from  Ophir,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  in  addition 
to  this  fleet  we  read  that  he  had  also  another  fleet,-'’  expressly 
called  “a  navy  of  Tarshish,”  an  expression  understood  by 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles'*  as  a navy  trading  to 
Tarshish,  which  together  with  the  “navy  of  Iliram,”  (who 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a fleet  on  the  Arabian  Gidph,) 
made  once  in  three  years  a distant  expedition,  bringing  back 
a freight  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks ; a sufficient 
indication  that  this  expedition  was  directed  towards  the  East, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  “ navy  of  Tarshish  ” sailed  from  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  and  that,  coasting  the  south  of  Arabia,  it  reached 
some  distant  point  in  the  direction  of  India.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  skilful  navigators  as  the  Tyrians,  who 

1 Strabo,  xvi.  3.  * Vincent’s  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  p.  514. 

3 Psalm  Isxii.  ^ 1 Kings  ix.  26,  27.  ° Ibid.  x.  22. 

6 2 Cbrou.  ix.  21. 
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must  liave  been  well  acquainted  with  the  direct  route  towards 
the  East  hy  the  Euphrates,  and  whose  ally  and  associate, 
Solomon,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
Tyre  and  the  Euphrates,^  and  who  moreover  had  built  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmj’ra,  within  three  days’ journey  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  express  object  of  encouraging  the  commerce  with 
Tipsah,  or  Thapsacus,  a port  on  that  river  within  his  own 
dominions — it  is  hard,  we  say,  to  believe  that  two  such  skilful 
traders,  in  the  days  when  navigation  was  chiefly  conducted 
hy  the  tedious  operation  of  rowing,  could  have  so  far  erred,  as 
do  have  chosen  a route  towards  the  East  more  than  a thousand 
miles  greater  in  length  than  that  hy  the  river  Euphrates. 
The  very  expression  “navy  of  Tarshish,”  in  conjunction  “with 
the  navy  of  Hiram,”  seems  intended  to  distinguish  this  fleet 
from  that  which  was  built  at  Ezion-geber,  which  was  merely 
manned  with  Tyrian  sailors,  but  not  accompanied  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram. 

About  four  hundred  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
i.e.  about  the  year  b.c.  560,  we  have  an  account  in  the  book 
of  Ezekiel,  wi’itten  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the 
very  same  trafiic  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Persian  Gulph.  At 
this  time  Tartessus,  or  Tarshish,  in  Spain  had  been  foimded 
by  the  Tyrians,  and  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  imported 
from  that  colony.  But  after  describing  the  traffic  of  the 
western  world  with  Tyre,  Ezekiel  goes  on  to  describe  that 
with  the  East,  naming  in  succession  Damascus,  Haran,  Canneh, 
Sheba,  Asshur,  at  that  time  comprehending  all  Mesopotamia, 
Chilmad,  or  Carmania,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Dedan, 
and  Raamah,  both  placed  by  Bochart  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,® 
while  the  army  of  Tyre  appears  to  have  been  composed  partly 
of  recruits  from  Persia.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  conquered 
Tyre  after  a siege  of  thirteen  years,  and  who  had  built  Tere- 
don,®  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  open  the  commerce  of  the  gulph  with  Babylon,  had 
possessed  'himself  of  the  command  of  the  whole  trafiic  from 

1 1 Kings  iv.  21-24. 

* See  Vincent’s  Dissertation  on  the  xxvii.  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

3 Euseh.  Auch.  p.  28. 
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thence  to  Tyre,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  Babylon.  After 
the  conquest  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  still  find  Baal 
reigning  over  that  city,  who,  we  must  presume,  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  king  of  Babylon ; and  about  forty 
years  later  we  find  from  Menander  that  two  kings  in  succes- 
sion, viz.,  Merabal  and  Hiram,  were  called  for  from  Babylon, 
where  probably  they  resided  as  hostages,  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Tyre.  The  connexion  between  the 
two  cities  at  that  time  was  that  of  subordination  on  the  part 
of  Tyre. 

Again,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s invasion,  that  is,  about  b.c.  330,  Alexander  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  diverting  this  great  Eastern  trade  into  new 
channels.  He  subdued  Tyre  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
and  on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  the  East  sought  to  make 
that  city  the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  Euphrates  was  still 
navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  size,  and  we  find  at  this 
period  the  same  connexion  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  with  the 
Euphrates  as  in  former  days.  We  learn  from  Arrian,^  that 
according  to  the  ancient  and  common  practice,  which  must 
have  been  adopted  by  Hiram  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  by 
Ilulaeus  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  Alexander  transported  no 
less  than  forty-seven  ships  in  pieces,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus,  where  they  were  launched  on  the 
Euphrates  and  carried  down  to  Babylon,  some  being  of  the 
size  of  five  bank  of  oars.  Alexander  had  constructed  at 
Babylon  a harbour  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  ships,  his 
object  being  to  conquer  Arabia,  colonise  the  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulph,  and  monopolise  the  trade  of  the  East ; and  in 
the  feverish  contemplation  of  this  expedition  he  was  suddenly 
overtaken  by  death. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  traced  a close  commercial  connexion 
between  Tyre  and  Babylon,  extending  over  a period  of  six 
hrmdred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  the  whole  trade  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world  was  carried 
through  those  two  cities ; and  dm’ing  part  of  which  time  Tyre 
was  in  direct  subjection  to  Babylon,  receiving  from  thence 
1 Arrian,  vii.  19. 
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her  kings.  We  now  return  back  to  the  particular  reign  of 
Ilulaeus,  in  whose  time  it  is  quite  clear  that,  so  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  dictation  from  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  Tyre  was 
in  a position  of  such  power  and  importance,  for  a time  at 
least,  as  to  have  imposed  princes,  even  upon  that  great  city. 
In  the  reign  of  Ilulaeus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah, 
king  of  J udah,  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  grandeur.  Isaiah,  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  “joy- 
ous city,”  speaks  of  her  merchants  at  that  time  as  “princes,” 
“ her  traffickers”  as  “ the  honourable  of  the  earth.”  These  ex- 
pressions imply  great  grandeur  and  riches  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  prophet  uses  an  expression 
concerning  Tyre  which  implies  extended  dominion  and  imperial 
power,  reaching  over  territories  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  little  state.  Tyre  is  designated  the  “ crowning  city,”  or, 
as  otherwise  translated,  the  dispenser  of  crowns — the  setter 
up  of  kings  and  the  direction  in  which  her  dominion  had 
extended  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  to  have  been  towards 
Chaldea.  From  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  we  learn  that  there 
was  on  the  Euphrates  a strongly  fortified  city  bearing  the 
name  Tsur,  or  Tyre.^  In  the  same  chapter  of  Isaiah  which 
proclaims  the  greatness  and  approaching  downfall  of  Tyre, 
the  prophet  points  out  Chaldea  as  the  stronghold  of  her 
greatness.  For,  suddenly  breaking  off  from  his  denunciations 
against  Tyre,  he  exclaims — “Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans 
This  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
which  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  They  set  up  the  towers  thereof 
and  the  palaces  thereof.  He  (the  Assyrian)  brought  it  to 
ruin.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  (that  is,  ye  ships  which 
trade  with  the  Persian  Gulph)  for  your  strength  (that  is 
Chaldea)  is  laid  waste.”  ^ 

This  passage  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  occupation  of 
the  Euphrates  at  this  time  by  the  fleets  of  Tyre.  But  the 

1 When  Rezin  and  Pekah  conspired  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  “ and  to  set  a king  in 
the  midst”  of  Judah,  “even  the  son  of  Tabeal,”  Isaiah  vii.  6,  it  seems  probable 
that  Tabeal  (qu.  Tubaal)  was  a Tyrian  prince. 

2 See  Rawlinson’s  map,  Anc.  Mon.  vol.  i. ; and  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  new  series, 
is.  p.  194. 

3 Isaiah  ssiii.  8-13. 
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presence  of  the  Tyrian  fleet  is  still  more  directly  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  authority  of 
which  is  decisive  upon  this  point.  In  the  annals  of  Senna- 
cherib, recorded  on  Taylor’s  cylinder,  we  read,  that  this  king, 
who  had  conquered  Tyre  in  his  third  campaign,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  the  Chaldeans,  about  three  years  later, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  province  of  Elam,  conducted  his 
army  over  “ the  great  sea  of  the  rising  sun,” — the  Gridph  of 
Persia — in  “ Syrian  ships,”  that  is  to  say,  in  those  very  ships 
of  Tarshish  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  so  well  accustomed  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulph,  and  so  lately  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Tju’e  : now,  however,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their 
stronghold  in  Chaldea,  destroyed  by  Sennacherib.  And  much 
cause  had  the  Tyrians  for  lamentation.  For  Sennacherib,  we 
are  told,  had  built  Tarsus  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  called  it 
Tharsis  or  Tarshish, ' borrowing  the  name  from  Tarshish  in 
the  Gulph,  forming  the  city  after  the  fashion  of  Babylon ; 
and  his  views  were  now  directed  no  doubt  towards  diverting 
the  trade  from  its  original  route  from  the  Gulph,  through 
Babylon  and  Tyre,  and  directing  it  up  the  Tigris,  through 
Xineveh,  favouring  the  new  port  of  his  own  construction  on 
tlie  river  Cydnus. 

Up  to  this  time  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  east  and 
west,  had  centered  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  and  Chaldea,  and 
the  ships  in  which  this  trade  was  carried  on  were  denominated 
“ ships  of  Tarshish.”  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  position 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  its  capital  Damascus,  standing 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates — to  which  city  no  doubt  large 
tribute  was  paid  for  safe  conduct — we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
this  vast  trade  caravan  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
to  Babylon  and  the  Persian  Gulph,  was  as  much  under  the 
control  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Tyre,  as  the  overland 
route  through  Egypt,  in  connexion  with  the  same  Eastern 
trade,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  enterprising  British 
merchants.  Considering,  therefore,  that  we  find  a fortified 
port  established  on  the  Euphrates,  hearing  the  name  of  Tyre 

* Et  Tarsutn  urbem,  ipse  ad  similitudinem  Babylonis  condidit,  quam  appellant 
Tharsin. — Euseb.  Aiich.  p.  21. 
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— that  in  the  reign  of  Ilulaeus  a powerful  Tyrian  fleet  occu- 
pied that  river — that  the  pre-eminence  of  Tyre  was  such  in 
the  days  of  Ilulaeus  as  to  entitle  that  city  to  the  designation 
“crowning”  or  imperial  city  — and  that  during  five  years  of 
the  reign  of  Ilulseus  at  Tyre,  a king  bearing  the  same 
title,  IIuIkus,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  on  the 
line  of  commerce  which  formed  the  source  of  his  own  great 
riches — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Tyrian 
dominion  had  extended  during  that  short  period  even  to 
Babylon  itself.  But  if  Ilulaeus  of  Tyre,  and  Ilula)us  of 
Babjdon  are  one,  then  are  the  years  of  this  king  distinctly 
fixed,  as  before  observed,  as  commencing  in  b.c.  726-5,  and 
terminating  in  n.c.  689.  Moreover,  whether  the  identity  of 
the  kings  be  admitted  or  not,  the  chronological  argument  is 
almost  equally  conclusive.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  acces- 
sion of  Ilulaeus  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  must  have  taken  place 
within  two  or  three  years  at  most  of  the  year  b.c.  726,  and  his 
fall  therefore  within  two  or  three  years  at  most  of  b.c.  689 ; 
and  when  other  concurrent  testimony  leads  us  expressly  to 
this  latter  date  as  the  time  of  his  fall,  the  just  inference  is, 
that  the  year  b.c.  689  was  the  actual  last  year  of  his  reign,  and 
therefore  also  the  date  of  the  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib. 

Eeturning  now  from  this  digression,  we  find  that  we  have 
approached  far  towards  the  completion  of  our  inqmrj".  For, 
having  alread}'^  ascertained  the  dates  of  the  three  kings, 
Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  and  having  fixed 
with  precision  the  date  of  one  leading  event  in  the  latter 
reign,  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  now  only 
remains  to  select  some  prominent  event  of  a similar  nature 
from  the  reigns  of  each  of  the  other  two  kings,  together 
with  their  dates,  in  order  to  compare  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  Canon  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius,  and  of 
Ussher.  This  we  shall  be  able  to  do  in  a very  few  words. 

Monsieur  Oppert  has  arranged  and  interpreted  the  muti- 
lated annals  of  the  reign  of  Sargon,  from  the  Khorsabad 
inscriptions  now  in  the  Louvre,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Sargon  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  his  accession, 
that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year  b.c.  716-15,  captured  the 
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city  of  Samaria,  carrying  away  from  thence  27,280  captives. 
M.  Oppert  places  the  date  of  this  event  in  the  year  b.c.  720, 
before  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  the  thi’one,  with  a view,  no 
doubt,  to  the  common  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  capture 
of  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea.  But  if,  as  M.  Oppert 
himself  has  observed,  Sargon’s  twelfth  year  commenced  in 
the  archonship  of  Mannu-itti-asshur-liha,  that  is  in  the  year 
B.c.  706,  his  second  year  must  have  commenced  in  the  year 
B.c.  716,  and  have  ended  in  b.c.  715,  about  which  time,  there- 
fore, Samaria  was  overthrown. 

Again,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
arrange  the  disjointed  annals  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  writes  : — 
“ I can  distinguish,  I think,  from  the  inscriptions  at  least 
three  several  campaigns  in  Southern  Syria : the  first  extending 
probably  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  king” 
(that  is,  from  b.c.  739  to  735  in  our  table)  “ and  during 
which  tribute  was  received  from  Menahem  of  Samaria,  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  ” — when  also  Hiram  was  reigning  on  the 
throne  of  Tyre — “ the  second  some  years  later,  perhaps  about 
B.c.  733  (731  in  our  table)  when  the  cities  of  Samaria  were 
plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity ; and  the  third,  which  may  have  been  a mere  continua- 
tion of  the  second,  and  which  must  have  occupied  a large 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  king’s  reign.”  ^ Thus — 
Tiglathpileser  took  tribute  of  Menahem,  say  in  his 


fifth  year b.c.  738 

Sargon  captured  Samaria  in  716,  or 715 

Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judaea  in  ...  . 689 


Such  is  the  reckoning  of  the  Assyrian  Canon.  Let  us 
compare  these  dates  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius. 

According  to  the  record  of  Demetrius — 

Menahem  reigned  over  Samaria  from  b.c.  746  to  . . 737 

Samaria  was  deprived  of  its  native  king  for  nine  years  in  715 

Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judaea  in 689 

And  now  let  us  compare  the  reckoning  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  with  the  chronology  of  Ussher. 


* Atlienseum,  August  22,  1863. 


The  Hebrew  Chronology  of  Demetrius  and  Ussher  compared  with  the 
Assyrian  Canon,  and  with  reference  to  the  Sabbatical  years  of  the 
Jews. 


B.C. 

Kings  op 
Nineveh. 

Events  selected  feom 
Assyrian  Inscriptions. 

Chronology  of 
Demetrius. 

Chronology  of 
Ussher. 

770 

Menahem  1 

9 

2 

8 

3 

7 

4 

>!>ab.  0 

5 

5 

6 

4 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 

760 

Pekahiah  1 

Sab.  9 

1 

2 

8 

; 

Pekah  1 

7 

i 

2 

6 

t 

3 

5 

4 

4 

i 

5 

3 

6 

Sab.  2 

7 

1 

8 

750 

9 

9 

10 

8 

11 

7 

12 

6 

Menahem  1 

13 

Sab.  5 

2 

14 

4 

3 

15 

3 

4 

16 

2 

1 Tiglathpileser 

5 

1 

Ahaz  1 7 

1 

2 

6 

2 

18 

740 

3 

7 

3 

19 

9 

4 

8 

4 

20 

Sab.  8 

5 

Takes  tribute  of  Menaham, 

9 

5 

7 

6 

king  of  Samaria. 

10 

6 

6 

7 

Pekahiah  1 

7 

*0  ei'^ 

5 

8 

2 

8 

ST'S 

4 

9 

Pekah  1 

9 

3 

10 

2 

10 

■&§  £• 

2 

11 

3 

11 

C X 3 

Sab.  1 

12 

4 

12 

3 “ 

730 

13 

" 5 

13 

9 

14 

6 

14 

Hoshea  1 

8 

15 

7 

15 

2 

7 

16 

8 

16 

3 

6 

17 

9 

1 

Hezekiah  4 

5 

18 

10 

2 

5 

Sab.  4 

19 

11 

3 

6 

3 

20 

12 

4 

7 

2 

21 

13 

5 

8 

1 

22 

14 

6 

9 

720 

23 

15 

7 

9 

24 

16 

8 

8 

25 

1 

Ahaz  17 

9 

Sab.  7 

26  Sargon 

2 

18 

10 

6 

1 

3 

19 

11 

5 

2 

Takes  Samaria. 

4 

20 

12 

4 

3 

5 

13 

3 

4 

6 

14 

2 

5 

7 

o -a 

15 

1 

6 

8 

s-P-s 

16 

Sab.  710 

7 

9 

17 

9 

8 

10 

be  ^ ^ 

18 

8 

9 

11 

.S  X s 

19 

7 

10 

12 

^ « 

20 

6 

11 

13 

21 

5 

12 

14 

Hoshea  1 

22 

4 

13 

15 

2 

23 

Sab.  3 

14 

16 

3 

24 

2 

15. 1 Sennacherib 

1 

Hezekiah  4 

25 

1 

2 

2 

5 

26 

700 

3 

3 

6 

27 

9 

4 

4 

7 

28 

8 

5 

5 

8 

29 

7 

6 

6 

9 

Sab.  6 

7 

7 

5 

8 

8 

4 

9 

9 

3 

10 

10 

2 

11 

11 

1 

12 

12 

690 

13 

13 

Sab.  9 

14 

Attacks  Hezekiah. 

14 

Jubilee.  8 

15 

15 

7 

16 

16 

6 

17 

17 

5 

18 

18 

4 

19 

19 

3 

20 

20 

Sab.  2 

21 

21 

1 

22 

22 

680 

23 

23 

9 

24 

24 

8 

25 

7 

26 

6 

27 

5 

28 

4 

29 

3 

[TO  FACS  PASE  170], 
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According  to  Ussher — 

Menahem  ceased  to  reign  in b.c.  761 

Samaria  was  taken  by  Shalmanezer 721 

Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea  in  the  fourteenth  of 

Hezekiah 713 


Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  Canon,  throughout  the  fifty  years 
which  we  have  been  examining,  and  that  the  capture  of 
Samaria  by  Sargon  was  concurrent  with  the  fall  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  after  whose  reign  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
deprived  of  its  native  ruler  for  nine  years,  and  not  with  the 
fall  of  Hoshea ; while  the  chronology  of  Ussher  differs  from 
the  Canon  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
in  excess.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  have  the  three  Assyrian 
scholars  treated  these  manifest  difficulties  ? 

M.  Oppert  and  Dr.  Hincks,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Ussher  and  Clinton  must  be  right  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanezer  in  the  year  b.c.  721, 
begin  first  by  torturing  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon, 
into  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Shalmanezer,  and  take  this 
year  as  the  fundamental  date  of  their  reckoning.^  If  this  were 
the  true  key  to  the  adjustment  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  history, 
during  the  three  reigns  under  discussion,  we  might  expect, 
of  course,  to  find  the  several  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  two  countries  ranging  themselves  together  without  diffi- 
culty or  collision.  It  is  an  evidence,  therefore,  that  they  have 
proceeded  upon  a false  assumption,  when  we  find  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  date  leads  them  into  insuperable  difficulties.  Thus, 
if  Samaria  was  conquered  in  721,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
the  last  year  of  Menahem  of  Samaria,  which  was  concurrent 
with  the  forty-ninth  of  Uzziah,  must  have  fallen  in  b.c.  761. 
But  the  year  b.c.  761  stands  nineteen  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiglathpileser,  who  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  took 
tribute  of  Menahem.  Now  Dr.  Hincks,  who  is  followed  by 
M.  Oppert,  boldly  meets  this  difficulty  by  proclaiming  the 
incompetency  of  the  transcribers  of  the  Assyrian  Canon. 

' Shalmanezer  was  contemporary  with  So,  or  Sabaco,  king  of  Eg)-pt,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  was  not  on  the  throne  so  early  as  b.c.  721.  Dr.  Hincks  and 
Prof.  Rawlinson  accordingly  alter  the  record  of  Manetho  to  suit  their  purpose. 
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In  a recent  treatise  on  the  Eg)’i:>tian  dynasties  of  Manetho, 
bearing  date,  1863,  a copj"  of  which  has  been  pi’esented  to 
the  Society,  Dr.  Hincks  writes: — “As  respects  Sir  Henry 
Eawlinson’s  Canon,  this  is  not  a cotemporary  document,  but 
a compilation  made  by  an  unknown  person  in  the  reign  of 
Asshurbanipal.  Its  inconsistency  with  my  restoration  of 
^lanetho,  supported  as  this  is  by  astronomical  observations, 
proves  that  the  compiler  was  a blunderer.”  ^ He  charges  the 
compiler  therefore  with  omitting  the  names  of  thirty  archons. 
This  is  indeed  a ready  mode  of  getting  rid  of  adverse  testimony, 
but  is  supported  by  no  substantial  argument.  On  the  contrary, 
Sir  H.  Hawlinson  has  frequently  declared  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  any  siich  idea.  When  also  we  con- 
sider that  it  miist  have  been  not  one  blunderer  only,  but  four 
independent  and  incompetent  scribes — one  of  them  living  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib — who  have  combined  to  omit  the 
exact  number  of  archons  required  by  Dr.  Hinck’s  reckoning, 
the  idea  is  simply  incredible.  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson  sees  the 
absolute  necessity  of  bringing  down  the  reign  of  Menahem 
so  as  to  range  with  the  early  years  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  thus 
avoids  the  false  position  of  his  two  Assyrian  coadjutors. 
Under  the  influence,  however,  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a false 
Egyptian  reckoning,  he  fears  to  make  the  necessary  alteration 
of  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  following  reigns,  and 
making  therefore  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Pekah,  Ahaz,  and  Hoshea,  which  he  candidl}^  con- 
fesses, “is  open  to  many  serious  objections,”  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  Sennacherib  must  have  invaded  Judma  both 
in  the  fourteenth  and  twenty- seventh  j’ears  of  Hezeldah.’’^ 
Put  to  pursue  Dr,  Hincks  throiigh  the  difficulties — over- 
whelming indeed  to  any  ordinary  controvertist — in  which  he 
is  involved  by  his  assumption,  that  Sargon’s  capture  of 
Samaria  was  that  which  followed  immediately  after  the  siege 
by  Shalmenezer.  Scripture  informs  us  that  eight  years  after 
the  fall  of  Samaria  (in  721,  as  he  supposes),  in  the  fourteenth 
j'car  of  Hezekiah,  n.c.  713,  Sennacherib  came  up  against 

’ Egyptian  Dynasties  of  Manetho,  Part  i.,  p.  9. 

* Athenscum,  August  22,  1863. 
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Judaea.  But  this  date  is  found  to  be  ten  or  eleven  years 
before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  to  the  throne,  according 
to  the  Canon.  The  same  ready  mode  of  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culty is,  therefore,  again  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fom’ 
Assyrian  scribes.  The  Jewish  scribe — who  was,  probably,  no 
less  a person  than  Ezra  himself — is  at  once  declared  to  be  in 
error,  and  the  suggestion  is,  that  in  three  places  in  Scripture 
where  we  read  “fourteenth  year  of  Ilezekiah,”  we  should 
amend  the  reading  to  “ twenty- seventh  of  Hezekiah.” 

With  unfeigned  respect  for  the  learning  and  ability  of 
Dr.  Hincks,  who  has  performed  such  invaluable  services  in 
deciphering  and  laying  before  the  public  the  very  materials 
upon  which  in  great  measure  we  are  enabled  to  found  our 
argument,  few,  we  presume,  will  be  disposed  to  follow  him  in 
such  a mode  of  proving  the  consistency  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  with  the  current  Bible  chronology.  Every  attempt  at 
reconciliation  of  the  Canon  with  Dssher’s  dates,  even  in  the 
able  hands  which  have  undertaken  it,  leads  to  nothing  but 
rejection  or  violation  of  authorities,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  trust ; and  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  dates 
which  we  have  attached  to  the  Assyrian  Canon  have  been 
correctly  arrived  at,  it  is,  we  submit,  clear  beyond  question, 
that  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  Ussher  and  his  followers  is 
antedated  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-foui’  years. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  advert  to  a great  difficulty  Avhich 
appears  to  overhang  the  Assyrian  Canon,  whether  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  chronology  of  TTssher  or  Demetrius,  \nz., 
that  the  name  of  “ Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,”  who  plays 
so  prominent  a part  in  Scripture  in  the  overthrow  of  Samaria, 
is  not  included  amongst  the  kings  named  in  the  Canon.  The 
necessary  inference  seems  to  be,  either  that  he  was  a subor- 
dinate prince,  not  counted  at  Nineveh  amongst  the  sovereign 
rulers  of  Assyria,  which  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  what  we 
read  concerning  him  in  Scripture,  or  that  he  was  identical  with 
one  of  the  kings  named  in  the  Canon.  We  cannot  ignore  his 
existence ; and  if  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  is  correct,  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  away  by  this  king  into  captivity  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  and  nine  months  before  the 
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reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  that  is  in  the  year  b.c.  696-5.^ 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  must  Shalmanezer  have  reigned  over 
Assyria  in  the  course  of  the  same  twenty-four  years  which  the 
Assyrian  Canon  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  Now 
we  have  already  observed  that  there  is  an  apparent  blank  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib  of  ten  years,  during  which  nothing  is 
recorded  concerning  him ; and  we  have  also  observed  that 
Sargon  must  have  taken  his  son  Sennacherib  into  association 
with  him  on  the  throne  before  he  had  himself  ceased  to  reign. 
Are  we  then  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Sargon,  Senna- 
cherib, and  Shalmanezer  all  reigned  in  Assyria  together  ? 
This  would  indeed  be  a strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at.  No, 
the  probable  inference  is,  that  when  Sargon  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  b.c.  702,  thought  fit  to  take  his  son  Sennacherib  into 
the  government,  he  himself  assumed  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  title  Shalmanezer.  That  Shalmanezer  and  Sennacherib 
were  on  the  throne  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  be  placed  be- 
yond question  by  the  contemporary  writings  of  Hosea.  Speak- 
ing of  the  impending  destruction  of  Samaria,  which  we  know 
took  place  after  a three  years’  siege  by  Shalmanezer,  “when  the 
king  of  Israel  shall  be  utterly  cut  off,”  the  prophet  writes — “all 
thy  fortresses  shall  bo  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-ai’bel.”^ 
Strange  comments  have  been  made  upon  this  passage ; hut, 
with  Rosenmiiller,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Shalman  here  signifies 
no  other  than  Shalman-ezer,  by  whom  Samaria  was  heseiged. 
But  if  so,  this  Shalman  was  reigning  in  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib. For  in  the  same  chapter  of  Hosea  which  speaks  of 
Shalman,  and  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
and  the  calf,  that  is  the  golden  calf,  of  Bcthaven  worshipped 
by  the  ten  tribes,  the  prophet  writes — “ it  shall  also  be  carried 
into  Assyria,  for  a present  to  king  Jareh.”  To  no  other  king 
of  Assyria,  living  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  can 
this  appellation  be  applied,  except  to  Sennacherib,  or  San-akh- 

‘ “ Demetrius  says,”  in  his  work  concerning  the  kings  of  Judea,  “ that  from  the 
time  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  from  Samaria,  to  the  reign  of  the 
fourtli  Ptolemy,  was  a period  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  (read  fom'  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  y ears)  and  nine  months,  and  from  the  carrying  away  from 
Jenisalem  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  and  three  months.” — Clem.  Alex. 
Heinsii.  Strom,  i.  p.  337. 

2 Hosea  x.  14,  15. 
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Jareb.  So  that,  in  fact,  we  are  here  told  that  Shalmanezer 
shall  present  the  golden  calf  of  Samaria  as  a trophy  to  Senna- 
cherib. 

Again,  that  Shalmanezer  and  Sargon  were  one,  is  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  the  same  acts  which  the  Tyrian  annals  appro- 
priate to  Shalmanezer  were  actually  performed  by  Sargon. 
There  is  a statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
brought  from  Idalium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a city  not  far 
from  Citium,  proving  that  Sargon,  who  usually  set, up  his 
image  to  mark  his  conquests,  had  brought  under  subjection 
the  Citians ; and  these  are  the  very  people  which  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Tyrian  annals  as  subdued  by  Shalmanezer. 

M.  Oppert,  on  the  assumption  that  Shalmanezer  reigned  in 
B.c.  721,  just  before  the  reign  of  Sargon,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  identity  of  Sargon  and  Shalmanezer,  and 
justly  decides  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  no  king  who  had 
once  borne  the  title  Shalmanezer,  one  of  the  ancient  and  revered 
titles  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  would  have  afterwards  re- 
corded the  actions  of  his  first  fifteen  years  under  the  title 
Sargon,  or  king  de  facto.  But  place  the  reign  of  Shalman- 
ezer, with  Demetrius,  about  the  year  b.c.  696,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  reversed.  For  Sargon,  the  plebeian,  may  well  have 
assumed  the  ancient  title  Shalmanezer,  when  after  fifteen 
years  of  warlike  exploits  he  had  firmly  seated  himself  on  the 
Assyrian  throne. 

The  assumption,  then,  is  not  unreasonable,  that  Shalmanezer 
and  Sargon  were  one  and  the  same  king ; and  this,  if  we  come 
to  consider,  is  exactly  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  one  who  was  living  at  Nineveh  in  the  reign  of  Shalmanezer. 

Many  are  disposed  to  treat  the  book  of  Tobit  as  unhistori- 
cal,  owing  to  the  legend  and  superstition  contained  in  it ; and 
yet  such  men  as  Dssher,  Prideaux,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  have  by  no  means  looked  upon  it  as 
unhistorical.  Now  Tobit,  the  Jewish  captive,  who  had  been 
carried  to  Nineveh  by  Enemessar,  that  is,  Shal-enemessar, 
king  of  Assyria,  tells  us  that  he  was  purveyor  to  that  king. 
No  one,  therefore,  could  be  better  qualified  to  inform  us  of 
the  relationship  of  Sennacherib  to  the  king,  and  his  testi- 
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mony  goes  directly  to  the  point.  For  he  tells  us  that,  “when 
Enemessar  was  dead,  Sennacherib,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead.”  If,  then,  Enemessar  was  father  to  Sennacherib, 
Sargon  and  Enemessar  were  one.  For  Sennacherib,  un- 
questionably, was  the  son  of  Sargon. 

And  now  we  can  understand  the  expression  of  Abydenus, 
who,  when  speaking  of  Sennacherib,  observes  that  he  was  the 
twenty-fifth  king  of  Assyria,  and  yet  “ scarcely  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  kings.”  Though  nominally  seated  on  the  throne 
as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  702,  two  unimportant  campaigns  form 
the  only  record  of  the  thirteen  first  years  of  his  reign ; while 
the  burthen  and  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  during  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  energy  of  his  father 
Shalmanezer.  Copy  No.  1 of  the  Canon,  as  before  observed, 
does  not  even  recognise  Sennacherib  as  holding  ofiice  till  the 
nmeteenth  year  of  his  association  with  his  father,  leaving  but 
six  years  for  his  sole  occupation  of  the  throne ; and  during 
those  few  years  the  greatness  of  the  empire  seems  much  to 
have  suffered.  From  one  who  was  inmate  in  his  father’s 
palace,^  we  learn,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Enemessar,  “ his  estate  was  troubled,”  so 
that  the  writer  “ could  not  go  into  Media ; ” and  from 
Josephus'^  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  that  is 
in  the  year  b.c.  688,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  Modes 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  set  up  for  themselves 
kingly  government.  Of  these  adverse  events  nothing,  of 
course,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  king.  The  campaigns 
against  Tyre,  and  Cyprus,  and  Samaria,  conducted  by  Shal- 
manezer, must  have  taken  place  while  Sennacherib  was 
quietly  taking  his  ease  in  his  palace  at  Nineveh ; and  even 
when  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  roused  himself  to  take  part  in 
six  successive  campaigns,  so  flatteringly  described  by  his 
annalist,  we  know  that  from  one  of  them  at  least  he  must 
have  returned  in  disgrace  to  Assyria,  having  lost  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  army  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  Ilis  devotional  tendencies  and  inactive 
disposition  seem  to  have  been  known  even  to  the  Jewish 
1 Tobit,  i.  15.  2 Joseph.  Ant.  x.  ii. 
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prophet,  who,  when  foretelling  the  impending  destruction  of 
Samaria  by  the  sword  of  the  warlike  Shalmanezer,  selects 
from  the  anticipated  spoils  of  the  campaign  the  golden  calf 
of  Bethaven,  or  Bethel,  the  idol  of  Samaria,  as  the  most 
appropriate  and  acceptable  present  for  king  J areh  in  Assyria, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  by  no  means  referred  to  as  about  to 
take  part  in  the  hazards  of  the  campaign.  Building  and 
architecture  seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention, 
and  we  find  Sennacherib  represented  in  the  sculptures  seated 
in  a chair  superintending  the  operations  connected  with  the 
building  of  his  jJalace.  His  inactive  and  devout  disposition, 
however,  whether  proceeding  from  indolence  or  infirmity, 
was  ill  calculated  to  command  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  in 
the  tumultuous  times  upon  which  he  had  fallen ; and  ac- 
cordingly after  losing  the  province  of  Media,  and  after  an- 
other serious  revolt  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  ending  after 
many  years  by  the  accession  of  the  warlike  Esarhaddon  to  the 
throne — whether  in  revolt  or  in  support  of  his  father  we  are 
not  informed — we  find  his  two  sons  Adrammelec  and  Sharezer 
conspiring  against  him,  and  watching  their  opportunity  while 
the  king  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisrock  his  god, 
smiting  him  with  the  sword,  thus  terminating  ignominiously 
his  short  and  inglorious  reign. 

We  have  now  shown  by  three  several  instances,  drawn  from 
the  respective  reigns  of  Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Senna- 
cherib, how  the  dates  of  Ussher’s  chronology  are  at  variance 
with  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  extent  of  at  least  twenty- 
three  years  in  excess,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand^  the  reck- 
oning of  Demetrius  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  dates  of 
the  Canon.  We  have  also  shown  how  the  capture  of  Samaria 
by  Shalmanezer,  which,  according  to  Scripture,  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  king  Jareb,  is  by 
the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  placed  in  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib, proving  again  the  consistency  of  that  reckoning  both 
with  the  Canon  and  Scripture.  But  if  Ilssher’s  chronology 
must  thus  be  rectified  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  years  be- 
tween the  years  b.c.  740  and  680,  a similar  rectification  would 
appear  to  be  required  both  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
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centuries ; and  in  pointing  out  how  this  continuous  error  is 
found  to  exist  throughout  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
we  are  led  to  one  or  two  interesting  points  in  history  which 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  the  proposed  rectification  of  Hebrew  chro- 
nology seems  to  set  at  rest. 

AVe  have  elsewhere  already  shown  how,  according  to  Poly- 
bius and  other  authorities,  the  colony  of  Carthage  was  founded 
in  the  year  B.c.  846,  and  how  according  to  Josephus  and  the 
Tyrian  annals  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
laid  just  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  that  date, 
that  is  in  the  year  b.c.  990,  being  twenty-two  years  lower 
than  the  date  assigned  to  that  event  by  Ussher,  and  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius.^ 

Again,  the  king  whose  annals  are  recorded  on  the  black 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  and  who  is  styled  Shalmanezer 
II.  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  reigned,  according  to  the  Assyrian 
Canon,  thirty-four  years,  from  b.c.  856  to  823,  and  the  date 
of  his  reign  is,  as  we  have  said,  as  securely  fixed  as  any  of  the 
early  reigns  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Now  Sir  Henry  has 
pointed  out  that  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  this  king’s  reign,  that  is  in  B.c.  843  ; and  Jehu  is  also 
represented  on  the  obelisk  as  having  sent  tribute  to  this  king. 
But  the  accession  of  Jehu  to  the  throne  of  Israel  is  placed  by 
Ussher  in  the  year  b.c.  884.  There  is  no  means  of  determin- 
ing precisely  the  number  of  years  which  the  reign  of  Jehu 
must  be  lowered  with  reference  to  the  reigns  of  Shalmanezer 
and  Hazael.  But  if  we  adopt  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  we 
shall  find  that  this  historian  again  forms  a perfect  link  between 
Scripture  and  the  Assyrian  Canon. 

If  we  now  descend  to  the  year  b.c.  610,  we  fall  upon  an 
astronomical  controversy,  which  has  lasted  now  about  fifteen 
years,  concerning  the  true  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  many  important  events  in  ancient  history, 
such  as  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bab}don,  the  marriage  of  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus  king  of 

' Trans.  Chron.  Inst.,  toI.  ii.,  part  iii.,  p.  42. 
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Persia,  and  especially  the  death  of  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  fought  in  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  cluster  round  the  date  of 
this  eclipse,  which  has  generally  been  placed  by  modern 
chronologists  in  the  year  b.c.  610.  Now  the  Astronomer  Royal 
we  know  has  proved,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  that  the  ancient  date  attached  to  this  eclipse  by 
Pliny  and  others,  viz.,  b.c.  585,  is  the  true  date ; thus  placing 
all  the  events  connected  with  it  just  twenty-five  years  lower 
than  by  the  common  reckoning,  and  again  in  accordance 
with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius,  who  places  the  first  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.c.  582.  Dr.  Hincks  is  well  aware  that 
his  arrangement  of  Egyptian  chronology  must  fall  to  the 
ground  if  the  record  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  astronomical 
reckoning ; and  we  find  him  therefore  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  demanding  that  the  lunar  tables 
set  forth  by  Hansen  may  be  tested  by  the  record  of  certain 
lunar  eclipses  of  ancient  history  to  which  he  refers.  Mr. 
Airy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  tested  his  theory  by  re- 
ference to  the  recorded  solar  eclipses  of  ancient  times,  declares 
that  every  total  solar  eclipse  is  at  least  fifty  times  as  valuable  as 
any  lunar  eclipse,  and  that  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  accurate  as  any  other  eclipse  of  the  sun  when 
applied  as  a test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  lunar  tables.  Here 
then,  again,  we  find  about  the  same  number  of  j^ears  required 
to  be  lowered  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  as  we  have  already 
found  in  the  eighth  and  tenth. 

Descending  again  to  the  fifth  century  B.c.,  we  fall  upon 
a controversy  which  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  many 
earnest  and  conscientious  writers,  viz.,  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  writer  of  this 
book  we  are  aware  professes  to  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  and  tells  us  that  he  was 
first  minister  of  that  king.  Yet  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  this  book  is  declared  to  be  a spurious  production.  For 
as  long  as  it  is  beset  with  the  chronology  of  Ussher,  so  long 
shall  we  search  in  vain  for  the  great  king  Darius  whom 
Daniel  calls  his  master ; and  as  for  Ahasuerus,  we  are  taught 
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to  believe  that  the  Jews  under  this  title  represented  not  only 
Cyaxares,  which  is  correct,  but  also  Astyages,  Cambyses,  and 
Xerxes,  or  Artaxerxes.  Rosenmiiller,  one  of  the  most  cautious 
of  these  writers,  accuses  the  author  of  this  book  of  confound- 
ing the  reign  of  Darius  son  of  Ahasuerus  with  the  reign  of 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes ; while  Bunsen  and  others,  finding 
Greek  words  in  the  text,  declare  that  the  hook  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  heen  written  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes.  Here  again  if  we  lower  the  reckoning  of 
Ussher  about  twenty- five  years  all  difficulty  disappears.  For 
thus,  as  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  leads  us  to  infer,  Darius 
the  master  of  Daniel  becomes  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes ; and 
thus  again  the  record  of  Josephus,  that  Ezra’s  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Maimonides,  that  this  return  was  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  informs  us  that 
Darius  took  “the  kingdom,”  whatever  that  expression  may 
signify,  when  about  the  age  of  sixty- two,  that  is  in  the  year 
B.c.  493,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  in  the 
following  year. 

!Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  adjustment  of  Persian 
chronology  to  the  altered  reckoning.  Some  materials,  how- 
ever, towards  this  purpose  have  already  been  laid  before  the 
Society  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  And  thus  we  may  hope 
that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a rectification  of  the 
whole  range  of  Asiatic  chronology  for  a period  of  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ; to  the  hon- 
our of  the  Society  which  has  laid  before  the  world  so  many 
new  historical  facts  in  Asiatic  history,  and  to  the  immortal 
fame  of  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  who  has 
rescued  these  materials,  and  especially  the  precious  relic  which 
we  have  now  been  considering,  literally  from  the  dust. 
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Art.  VIII. — On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language. 

By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuijk. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is,  to  call  the 
attention  of  Oriental  Scholars  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Malay  language,  and  especially  to  the  dictionaries  to 
which  we  must  have  recourse  in  studying  it.  An  English- 
man naturally  turns  to  Marsden,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  will  find  it  a valuable  help  in  his  labour. 
But  the  scholars  of  Holland,  who  have  continued  to  study 
Malay,  not  only  complain  that  Marsden’s  Dictionary  has 
become  antiquated,  but  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  a 
number  of  cases,  being  occasionally  faulty  both  in  the  pro- 
nunciation which  it  teaches  and  in  the  signification  which 
it  attaches  to  the  words.  Marsden  himself  honestly  admitted 
that  he  did  not  study  the  language  until  after  his  return  to 
Europe,  and  that  he  had  compiled  his  work  from  vocabularies 
made  by  persons  who,  having  studied  for  merety  practical 
purposes,  had  collected  words  without  knowing  either  their 
orthography  or  correct  pronunciation  ; hence  we  find  in  it  a 
great  many  words  which  are  never  met  with  by  readers  of 
Malay  books.^  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  work  of 
Marsden  has  become  the  basis  of  the  dictionaries  published  in 
Holland  and  Batavia,  and  Dutch  lexicographers  have  worked 
upon  it  without  noticing  its  deficiency,  literally  cop^^dng  its 
gravest  errors. 

The  last  dictionary  produced  in  Holland,  that  of  Pijnappel,^ 
although  its  compiler  has  profited  by  the  latest  researches  of 

' As  e.g.  briaik,  hekam,  sao,  garanggang,  instead  of  barsih,  bakam,  sdoq  (or 
aahap),  gardngan,  etc. 

* Maleisch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek,  naar  het  werk  van  Dr.  W.  Marsden 
en  andere  bronnen  bewerkt.  Amsterdam,  1863. 
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the  Dutch  in  this  branch  of  Oriental  philology,  is  still  tainted 
with  the  errors  which  Marsden  has  fallen  into,  and  is,  in  fact, 
built  upon  Marsden  as  its  groundwork.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  work  of  Pijnappel  contains  also  not  only  all  that  Craw- 
furd  collected  from  various  sources  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  but  also  many  words  found  in  the  writings  of 
persons  who  had  no  pretension  to  be  learned  in  the  language, 
and  who  were  imable  to  catch  the  true  pronunciation  of 
words  from  the  lips  of  unsophisticated  natives.^  Moreover, 
Pijnappel  is  not  a safe  guide  for  a young  student  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  spelling^  which  he  has  adopted,  and  which 
is  not  formed  on  any  consistent  principle.  I am  ready  to 
admit  that  Crawfurd’s  Dictionary,  which  is  now  considered  in 
England  as  the  standard  dictionary,  is  more  copious  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  as  the  author  says ; but  I feel  com- 
pelled to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  its  superior  copious- 
ness, it  has  made  the  study  of  Malay  more  difficult  than  it 
was  before  its  publication,  because  it  is  constantly  leaving 
a learner  in  doubt  about  the  soimds  of  the  language  by  so 
many  words  occurring  twice  over  with  various  prommcia- 
tions.^  The  author,  moreover,  who  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand Dutch,  has  taken  no  account  of  what  Dutch  scholars 
have  written  on  the  subject  since  Marsden’s  time.  What 
would  an  Englishman  say  of  a Dutch  work  on  Ceylon  the 
writer  of  which  was  unacquainted  with  English  ? Crawfm-d’s 
Dictionary  cannot  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  early 
student,  as  the  orthography  adopted  in  it  would  only  lead 
him  into  error  and  make  him  turn  over  its  pages  in  vain  for 
many  words  of  frequent  occurrence."*  Mistakes  of  Marsden’s 


* As  for  example,  {tenok)  instead  of 


(tanuk),  biddta  for  piddda. 


* E.g.  lang,  a kite,  is  spelt  ^ ^ but  rat,  tightly,  principle  has  led 

the  author  to  use  the  alif  in  the  last  word  ? kunit,  is  spelt  against  the 

common  orthography ; now  will  not  the  student  stumble  at  0-0  as  it  is 

written  by  the  natives  ? 
s E.g.  tdmhun  and  timhun. 

* The  colourless  vowel  a (as  in  testament  or  altar)  is  represented  by  Crawfurd 
sometimes  by  d,  and  another  time  by  i,  as  for  instance  in  kittjr  (a  spittoon) 
instead  of  kdtor,  and  then  again  by  «,  as  in  tudung  for  iddung. 
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have  of  course  been  reproduced  in  it,  such  as  lang  instead  of 
long  (a  cofiin),  and  charpaley  is  still  explained  to  mean  “ a 
kind  of  lizard.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a new  Malay  Dictionary  is 
urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  To  the  compiler  of 
such  a work  we  would  suggest  that,  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  former  lexicographers  have  fallen,  he  should  be  cautious 
in  receiving  words  from  sources  which  he  may  have  reason 
to  mistrust,  and  rather  leave  some  words  untransliterated, 
if  he  never  heard  them  pronounced  by  natives,  however 
evident  their  meaning  may  be  to  him  from  their  frequent 
use  in  Malay  compositions.  The  words  adopted  from  the 
Arabic  and  current  in  Malay  should  be  transliterated  accord- 
ing to  their  Malay  sound,  as  e.g.  hayun  pidarain  (an  am- 
phibious  animal),  which  is  the  Arabic  (Kving 

in  the  two  abodes).  The  peculiar  sense  in  which  some  of 
them  are  used  in  Malay  should  also  be  carefully  noticed ; 

the  word  ‘td  J for  instance  is  not  understood  by  the  uneducated 
Malay  as  meaning  animal,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 

(ddbbatu  ’larli),  being  the  name  of  the  beast  that  will  appear 
before  the  dawn  of  Doomsday  as  one  of  its  premonitory 
signs.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  repetition,  a i^Ialay  Dictionary 
should  be  preceded  by  an  outline  of  the  grammar  and  phonetic 
system  of  the  language,  for  easy  reference  in  the  work  itself : 
and  the  deviations  in  pronimciation  and  meaning  that  have 
taken  place  in  words  adopted  from  other  languages  should  be 
scrupulously  marked. 

Several  of  those  words  are  subjoined  which  either  have 
found  no  place  in  existing  dictionaries  of  the  language  or 
have  been  erroneously  transliterated  or  explained. 

' In  the  latest  Malay  Dictionary  pnblished  in  Holland  the  Arabic  -words  have 
been  explained  only  according  to  their  meaning  in  Arabic ; which  proceeding 
may  be  termed  mere  luxury,  as  the  Arabic  scholar  has  no  occasion  for  it,  and  the 
Malay  student  is  not  benefited  by  it. 
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\ compare  waddni)  name 

" of  a drug,  against  intestinal 
worms,  quisqualis  Indica  (Batav. 
Mangkas.  id.). 

(dsa  dsa)  lst,=suwdsa;  2nd, 
name  of  a small  palatable  sea- 
fish  of  a glittering  appearance 
(Men.). 

{asura,  Ar.)  another  name 
of  the  month  Muharram  (Men., 
Jav.  sura). 

(ampu) — tangan='ihu-tangan; 
— kdki-ihu-kdki  (Men. ; Batak 
ompu : grandparent). 

{upani,  Tamil)  mangupam  : to 
polish  (a  mirror,  metal,  etc.). 
.,»u  {baun)=ldu : hdun~haunan= 
hdu-hauu'an  ; sahdun  = sahdu  ; 
mamhauni  = mah’idu,  and  often 
used  at  the  same  time  with  this 
word  (Men.). 

O 

fJl’KJi)  {hingkdtak)—kdtak  (Men., 
Dayak  bakatak). 

Ox- 

[bangkes)  bebangk^s  = bar- 
sin  (Batav.). 

O 

c . 

(Arabic,  pronounced  bulkis 
or  bulakis)  name  of  the  queen  of 
Shaba;  Men.:  piiti{\.e.  putari) 
balukis  or  balukih). 

JcAj  {balantdra,  corrupted  from 
the  Sansk.  wandntara)  name 
given  to  an  extensive  forest. 

[buntak)—buntar  (Men.). 


^ {bancM,  Tamil  wdnchi)  a car- 
^ penter’s  adze. 

f ^ . o 

{bumi-puta,  Sansk.  bhumi- 

putra)  a native,  an  aboriginal 
(Men.). 

(M(?a^)=JjjJ  (Batav.). 


I ( Ar.)=j^l:;:^li  « c:— 

(a  place  of  worship  for  infidels 
following  prophets  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Muslim). 

{begar)  I.  amphibious  in  ap- 
pearance, as  a masculine  looking 
Avoman,  a hermaphrodite ; mixed 
up  (of  the  brogue  of  a person 
speaking  a foreign  language  and 
blending  it  with  words  of  his 
OAvn)  (Men.). 

II.  bdrbegar : to  turn  about;  said 
also  of  people  fencing  iu  the 
native  way  by  skipping  about; 
barbegar  begar:  to  wheel  about 
in  flying  (as  a bird) ; mambegar : 
to  make  something  turn  about, 
e.g.  a quid  of  prepared  betel-leaf 
in  the  mouth  before  spitting  it 
out;  mambegdri:  to  turn  about 
before  an  entrance ; for  instance, 
as  a bashful  person  does,  who 
dares  not  enter  straightway 
(Men.). 

( tdisak)  the  juice  of  the  salve 
plant,  or  conysa  balsamifera, 
squeezed  out  as  a remedy  for  the 
wound  of  circumcision  (Men.). 

{tardnak,^voTHfJj  \ })=hidup- 
hidupan  (Men.). 

{tarungku,  Port,  tronco) 
prison,  the  stocks  (Mangkas.  and 
Javan,  id.). 

{tunggang)  steep,  precipitous 
as  a mountain  path,  etc. ; urat 
— : the  chief  root  of  a tree, 
which  enters  the  ground  per- 
pendicularly ; barsi-tunggang : 
to  pounce  flying  with  the  head 
downwards,  as  a bird  upon  its 
prey  (Men.). 

{taledor,  Port,  traidor)  vaga- 
bond (abusive  term). 

Tw  {tam-tam^  or  torn-tom  and  tdn- 
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tam,  from  the  Jav.  tom—tarum, 
Malay)  a kind  of  indigo  plant 
(Men.). 

itamlonsu')  the  intestines 
(Men.,  Sund.  tamhusu). 

O x'  C 

{tandey')  manandey : to  come 
to  look  at  a girl,  to  marry  her 
(Men. ; perhaps  abreviation  of 
mananddi ; compare  the  Batak 
Dictionary  under  tanda). 

o 

{tdnuh)  the  tapir  (Jav.  senuJi). 


[chdchang')  = sapang  (Men., 
Jav.  and  Sund.  sechang). 


^ I ,%  O • • . 

{chdrpdley,  Tamil  Icirippil- 


ley)  the  mungoose,  imported 
from  the  Indian  continent. 


' {chumi  - chumi)  = suntung 

' (Batav. ; Sund.  id.). 


{chim-huta,  purposely 

corrupted  from  the  Sanskrit 
chihni-hhuta,  “being  a token  or 
mark,”  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a native  word,  which 
signifies,  literally,  a Hind  China- 
man) the  person  who  is  to  sleep 
with  a woman,  to  satisfy  legal 
fiction,  and  enable  her  to  return 
to  her  former  husband,  after  she 
has  been  three  times  legally 
separated  from  him ; either  a 
trustworthy  friend  of  the  hus- 
band is  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
or  a person  with  corporeal  defects. 

{dding)  dried  fish  {Bisaya : 


to  dry  fish  or  meat ; compare 
deny  in  the  Jav.  dengdeng,  and 
Sund.  de-eng). 


{ddnching)  mandanching : to 

screech  out  with  a peculiar  sound 
(of  the  small  green  parrot  of 
Sumatra) ; to  chink,  as  small 
coin  (Men.). 


VOL.  I. — [new  series]. 


C—J.A  {dobi,  Hindust.  a 

professional  washer.  Unknown 
to  the  natives,  the  word  being 
imported  since  the  rise  of  Euro- 
pean infiuence. 

JjOw'  ( , Port,  dedal)  a 

thimble. 

Lj  {raba)  a field  destined  for  cul- 
tivation, where  the  felled  wood 
lies  read}'  for  burning  (Men. ; 
Batak  roba). 

{suntung)  the  octopus  or  ink- 
fish. 

{s'mgar)=sinar  (Men.,  Mang- 
kas.  s'mgaraq ; compare  Batak 
sing  gar). 

jIaj  {pddada,  Men. : pidada)  son- 
neratia  acida ; the  sourish  fruit, 
for  their  beautiful  shape,  made 
much  of  in  comparisons  (Sund. 
pidada,  Mangkas.  padada). 

{pariyan)  a piece  of  bamboo 
of  a certain  size,  used  to  put 
water  or  palm  wine  in  (Men.). 

{harpey,  Men.  : hurapexj)  a 

" cartridge-box  made  of  rattan 
originally  (Mangkas.  hardpe ; 
compare  the  Bat.  harpe  = lakar, 
which  see). 

==  whelp  of  a 

hyaena  (Ar.  Malay  Dictionary). 

( Tamil  X'oi<;27)  an  Indian 
chapel,  where  the  Hindoo  rites 
are  observed. 

{gardngan,Ja.Y.)=chdrpaley 

although  a native  of  Java,  her- 
penthes  Javanicus ; in  the  fables 
called  dongeng  it  goes  at  Batavia 
by  the  name  of  sang  gardngan 
(Sund.  ganggarangan). 
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{garigik)  = pariyan  (Ben- 
coolen ; Bat.  garigit). 

f.  ^ ^ ^ 

{ganddrang,  the  Bugis  gan- 
rang)  a war  drum  ; (Batak  gor- 
dang  and  dinggtrang,  Iloco  gar- 
dung). 

{Jingsu,  Pert,  len^o)  handker- 
chief (Batav.). 

^ [Idkar)  a pedestal  of  rattan  to 
put  cooking  pots  upon  in  order 
not  to  spoil  tlie floor  (Batak  roluir 
and  okar : a kennel  of  rattan  or 
matting) ; Idkar  Idkar : a small 
animal  looking  like  a centipede, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  re- 
sembling, when  coiled  up,  a 
Idkar  (Men. ; the  analogy  of  the 
Batak./idrj9e-Ad/'j9e,whichhasthe 
same  meaning,  and  is  derived 
from  hdrpe=ldkar,  is  striking). 

C ^ 

{Idlap)  — t'ldur  (Men.);  1. 
sound  (used  of  sleeping)  ; 2. 
to  he  forfeited  (as  something 
pawned ; compare  the  Batak 
lolop,  forfeited  ; nop,  forfeited  ; 
and  nok,  sleeping  of  the  eyes). 

{muhallil,  Ar.)  the  legal 
term  for  cluna-huta. 


[mansi-mdnsi)  = suntung 

(Men. ; 'mdnsi  would  be  the  Men. 
pronunciation  of  the  Javanese 
and  Batak  mangsi:  ink,  from  the 
Sansk.  masi). 

{ndchat,  seldom  dchat)  = 
pdehat  (Men.). 

( , Tamil  nigumhiley 

" = Sansk.  nikumhhild)  the  place 
where  offerings  with  fire,  ghee, 
etc.,  are  made. 

{Jhdrat,  or  rat)  tightly  pulled 
or  drawn. 

C ^ 

♦.♦ysi  ( , Tamil  o?«ai«=Sansk. 

homa)  an  offering  with  fire, 
ghee,  etc. 

ih'idu)  moKidu  : to  smell,  to 
smell  at  something  (Men. ; com- 

pare  : nose). 

\Men.  means  the  Menangkabow 
dialect,  of  which  a great  many 
words  prevail  on  the  East  coast, 
although  with  a different  pro- 

O 

nunciation  ; v.g.  {hildlang) 
= Idlang  is  also  used  in  Siak ; 

P 

(surow)=manddrsah  is  also 
used  in  Pasey,  etc.] 
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Art.  IX. — Bilingual  Readings — Cuneiform  and  Phcenician. 
Notes  on  some  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
Bilingual  Legends  [Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  ByJSIajor- 
General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.S. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  I annonnced  the 
discovery  among  the  Assyrian  collections  in  the  British  Museum 
of  a certain  number  of  clay  tablets,  bearing  legends,  both  in  Assyrian 
and  Phoenician ; and  I promised  at  an  early  period  to  publish  these 
Bilingual  readings  in  the  Society’s  journal,  in  order  to  afford  those 
critics  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  school,  who  still  disbelieve,  or 
affect  to  disbelieve,  in  Cuneiform  decipherment,  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  phonetic  system,  now  accepted 
amongst  Assyrian  scholars,  by  comparing  the  signs  which  they 
suppose  to  be  unknown  with  those  of  a known  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage.' That  promise  I now  propose  to  redeem.  I have  no  wish. 


‘ The  weak  point  in  Cuneiform  decipherment,  and  that  which,  from  its 
prominence,  has  especially  tended  to  discredit  the  science,  is  the  dilBeulty  of 
reading  proper  names.  Now,  I have  never  attempted  to  conceal  this  defect ; 
on  the  conti-ary,  I have  repeatedly  explained  that  as  Assyrian  proper  names 
are  usually  composed  of  the  name  of  a god,  represented  by  an  arbitrary  mono- 
gram, and  of  one  or  two  other  elements,  expressed  by  the  primitive  Turanian 
roots,  it  requires  a very  large  induction,  and  if  possible,  collateral  iUustration, 
to  ascertain  how  such  compounds  were  pronounced  in  vernacular  Assyrian. 

I should  have  been  quite  content,  for  my  own  part,  in  all  such  doubtfid  cases, 
to  have  indicated  the  names  by  mere  signs  {x,  y,  z,  and  so  forth) , but  this  was 
generally  declared  inadmissable,  and  I was  obhged,  therefore,  to  propose  some  * 
readhig,  guardhig  myself,  however,  against  the  charge  of  empiricism  by  a 
query  (?)  Of  course,  as  my  studies  advanced,  other  readings  occurred  to  me 
as  preferable,  and  were  accordingly  substituted,  and  it  thus  happens  that  in 
my  pubhshed  papers  the  same  name  will  be  sometimes  found  to  exhibit  succes- 
sively three  or  foirr  different  forms ; but  this  is  rather  an  evidence  of  good 
faith  than  of  imposture.  I candidly  confess  that  I am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
ordinary  and  vemacidar  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  chief 


divinities  of  Assyria  (such  as  Cronos  or  “ Belus,”  ►»-  T -II  ^ 

“ the  Water  God,”  T >=inr  I?  ; “ the  God  of  the  Air,”  >->- 
the  Assyrian  Hereules,  >->-y  >?-,  or  ; and  “ the 

Great  Goddess,”  -T  AET  -ni)  ; and  that  my  proposed  readings  of 


the  names  of  kings  in  which  these  elements  occur,  are  therefore  in  no  way  to 
be  depended  on ; but  tliis  imcertainty  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  translation  of  historical  inscriptions,  which  are  written  for  the 
most  part  phonetically,  and  the  grammar  of  which  can  be  analyzed  with  as 
much  confidence  as  any  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  can  hardly, 
indeed,  be  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate  at  any  length  the  preliminary  stages 
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at  the  same  time,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  discovery. 
In  reality,  tlie  so-called  Phoenician  key  has  added  but  very  little  to 
our  knowledge  either  of  the  Assyrian  alphabet  or  language,  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  regard  it  as  of  any  essential  value.  Nevertheless, 
its  practical  utility  in  meeting  a specious  argument  of  the  sceptics 
is  obvious,  and  I recommend  it,  accordingly,  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Among  the  multitudinous  clay  tablets  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  where,  as  it  is  well  known,  they 
were  found  among  the  “debris”  of  what  was  formerly  the  Record 
Office  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  there  are  a considerable  number  which 
represent  legal  documents.  These  documents  relate  to  all  the  varied 
transactions  of  the  social  life  of  the  Assyrians,  and  are  precisely  of 
the  same  character  as  the  deeds  of  which  copies  would  be  found  in 
the  Registry  Office  of  any  Mahomedan  Mehhemeh.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  anciently  the  practice,  as  at  present,  for  parties  who 
were  engaged  in  the  every-day  dealings  of  life,  whether  of  sale,  or 
barter,  or  exchange,  or  lease,  or  loan,  or  gift,  or  dedication,  or 
similar  matters  of  business,  to  repair  to  the  law-officer  of  the  locality, 
before  whom  they  recited  their  terms  of  bargain,  and  authenticated 
the  same  by  their  seal  or  mark,  and  from  whom  they  received  a 
written  and  legal  recognition  of  the  contract.  The  inscribed  tablets 
thus  executed  in  the  Assyrian  Office  of  Registry,  and  referring  to 
law  business,  are  of  a very  peculiar  shape,  and  altogether  different 
from  the  larger  tablets,— found,  however,  in  the  same  collection, — 
which  refer  to  general  matters,  such  as  history,  mythology,  geogra- 
*j)hy,  astrology,  revenue,  and  statistics,  and  more  particularly  to 
grammar  and  philology.  They  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and 
flat,  but  bulging  in  the  middle,  rarely  exceeding  a few  inches  in 
length,  and  very  much  resembling  in  shape  a modern  pincushion. 
The  materia]  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  every  variety,  from 
the  finest  hard-baked  clay,  resembling  Roman  “ terra-cotta,”  and 
as  durable  as  marble,  to  a soft  friable  earth,  which  seems  to  have 
hardly  undergone  any  burning  process  whatever,  and  which  crumbles 
under  the  touch.  A few  of  these  softer  specimens,  also,  from  Assyria 
are  found  to  exhibit  a peculiarity  of  formation  which  is  common  in 

of  Cuneifonn  inquiry,  now  that  “ the  Institute  of  Franee  ” (as  I stated  in  my 
letter  to  the  “Athenaeum,”  of  August  22,  1863),  “the  first  critical  body  in 
“ the  world,  has  conferred  its  biennial  prize,  of  20,000  francs,  on  Monsieur 
“ Oppert,  for  liis  Assyrian  decipherments,  thereby  guaranteeing  in  the  face  of 
“ Europe  the  authenticity  and  value  of  our  labours,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
“continued  scepticism  of  England.” 
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Clialdiea.  They  are,  in  fact,  double,  or  inclosed  one  within  the 
other,  the  inner  solid  tablet,  and  the  outer  casing,  being  both 
inscribed  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  legend. 

I shall  examine  later  the  legal  formula  under  which  the  con- 
veyance of  property  was  executed  in  Assyria,  as  evidenced  in  these 
tablets,  and  shall  also  notice  the  curious  substitution  in  some 
instances  of  nail-marks  for  seal-impressions,  to  authenticate  the 
transfer  ; but  I must  first  exhaust  the  subject  of  the  bilingual 
readings.* 

A certain  number,  then,  of  these  “ Registry”  tablets,  in  addition 
to  the  Cuneiform  text,  which  covers  both  their  sides,  bear  also  npon 
the  margin  a “ docket  ” in  Phoenician  characters,  which  in  most 
cases  was  evidently  inscribed  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft,  and  thus 
formed  part  of  the  original  document,  but  which  occasionally  seems 
to  have  been  scratched  on  the  hard  pottery  by  the  Record  Keeper 
at  a later  period,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference.  The 
docket,  as  might  be  supposed,  usually  describes  the  nature  of  the 
deed,  but  sometimes  it  merely  gives  the  name  of  the  party  disposing 
of  his  property.  Unfortunately,  in  hardly  a single  instance  are  the 
two  legends — the  Phoenician  docket,  that  is,  and  the  correspondiug 
expression  in  the  Cuneiform  text,  clear  and  complete  throughout. 
Sometimes  the  Phoenician  letters,  having  been  merely  scratched  on 
the  hard  surface  of  the  baked  tablet,  are  so  faint  that  it  is  imjms- 
sible  to  trace  them  with  any  certainty.  Sometimes  the  Cuneiform 
letters  are  partially  obliterated  by  time  or  friction.  Again,  it  is 
often  a matter  of  great  difiiculty  to  identify  the  Cuneiform  words 
which  answer  to  the  Phoenician  dockets  ; and  lastly,  where  the 
identification  is  established,  we  are  not  unfrequently  disappointed 
of  a full  comparison  owing  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablets. 
Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  are  a few  well  determined 
bilingual  readings,  and  these  I now  propose  to  consider  in  due 
order,  referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plates,  1,  2,  3,  & 4,  for 
fac-similes  of  the  Plioenician  legends,  and  making  use  of  the  corre- 
sponding Hebrew  letters  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  dockets.* 


* The  contents  of  the  legal  tablets  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  will  form  the 
subject  of  a second  paper,  which  I propose  to  publish  in  the  next  volume  of 
the  Society’s  Journal.  I have  succeeded  in  copying  and  deciphering  about 
100  of  these  documents,  and  have  thus  obtained  materials  for  a very  extensive 
comparison  and  analysis. 

3 After  completmg  my  examination  of  these  bilin<nral  legends,  I obtained 
access  to  Dr.  Levy’s  “ Phbnizische  Studien,”  and  foimcl  that  a certain  number 
of  the  Museum  tablets  upon  which  I had  been  engaged  had  already  passed 
through  liis  hands.  As  my  readings,  however,  of  the  Phoenician  legends,  in 
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1. 

This  tablet  is  a favourable  specimen  of  the  class  ; it  is  quite 
perfect,  and  the  Cuneiform  writing  is  legible  throughout.  It  regis- 
ters, with  the  usual  formalities  of  transfer,  the  sale  of  a slave  girl 
named  iv  4 -n-.  Arha-il-Khirat,  the  seller  being 

a certain  Bil-akhisu,  son  of  3Ierodach-ahua,  and  the  buyer  being  an 
officer  of  the  prince’s  court,  named  Kizir-Asshur.  The  price  paid 
for  this  female  slave  was  one  “ mina”  and  two-thirds  (?)  of  silver, 
which  is  somewhat  above  the  average  valuation. 

On  the  margin  of  the  tablet  is  the  Phoenician  legend  /IJ*T 
danat  Arbil-hira,  written  evidently  with  the  point  of  a 
“ stylus,”  while  the  clay  was  yet  moist ; and  legible  with  certainty, 
excepting  in  regard  to  a single  letter.  The  “ giving  up  ” or  sur- 
render” of  property,  which  constitutes  the  first  condition  of  a sale, 
is  always  represented  in  these  legal  documents  by  some  derivative 
from  the  Assyrian  root  nadan,  “ to  give,”  answering  lo  the  Hebrew 
root  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  (compare 
Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  the  term  danat,  “ gift,”  or  “ sale,”  which 
occurs  in  the  marginal  legend,  is  the  Phmnician  equivalent.^ 

every  instance  but  one,  differed  from  liis,  and  as  he  had  left  almost  untouched 
the  comparative  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I did  not  find  it  necessary  to  disturb 
the  text  of  my  paper.  I shall,  however,  append  a few  notes,  where  his  pro- 
posed readings  seem  to  require  them. 

The  particular  word  used  is  Taddni,  which  is  usually  written 

or  yy  , and  of  which  I consider  the  grauunatieal 

condition  to  be  exceedingly  obscure.  Primd  facie,  I should  take  Tadatii  to 
be  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  fern,  of  the  aorist  of  Kal  (like  in  <T^  -Til. 

“ she  writes ^^yyy  ^ ^ “ she  says,”  &c. ; 

but  in  the  phrases  where  the  word  occurs  there  is  no  possible  feminine  nomi- 
native. It  is  not  less  difficult  to  explain  Tadani  as  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  a 
verb,  and  I am  led,  therefore, — notwithstanding  its  strange  appearance,  and 
the  somewhat  forced  construction  that  such  an  explanation  involves, — to  suggest 
that  it  may  be  a verbal  nouu,  thus  corresponding  with  danat,  both  in  der-i 
vation  and  in  condition.  The  regidar  formida,  as  observed  in  tliis  contract 
(and  in  all  others  of  the  same  class),  commences  as  follows,  “The  seal  of 
“ Bel-akMsu,  son  of  Merodach-abua,  ownership  of  a woman  surrenders”  (or 
“ thou  dost  surrender”  tadani). 

(Impression  of  his  seal,  three  times  repeated)  : — 

“ (Namely)  the  woman  Arha-il-Khirat,  the  female  slave  of  Bel-akhisu, 
“ and  becomes  (the  owner)  Kizir-Asshur,  chamberlain  of  the  king’s  son.  For 
“ 1§^  mans  of  silver  from  Bel-akhisu  he  takes  her,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.” 

The  peculiarities  both  of  orthography  and  construction  in  these  declara- 
tions of  contract  will  be  fully  analyzed  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper,  and  I 
hope,  also,  to  be  able  to  jniblish  the  original  inscriptions,  or  at  any  rate 
selected  specimens  of  each  class,  in  a future  volume  of  the  British  Musemn 
Cuneiform  texts. 
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With  regard  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  name  of  the  slave  girl, 
whose  sale  is  here  registered,  there  is  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
doubtful  form  of  the  fifth  Phoenician  letter,  and  the  polyphone  value 
of  its  Cuneiform  correspondent.  The  term 

known  from  many  examples  to  signify  “ a woman,”  or  “ wife  ” 
(Comp.  Black  Obelisk  Ins.  face  A,  line  12  ; Michaux’s  Stone, 
col.  4,  1.  5,  &c.,  &c.) ; but  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  might  be 
hhiiat,  or  zirat,  or  thirat,  according  as  we  gave  to  the  letter 
A its  normal  power  of  khi,  or  adopted  one  of  its  secondary 
values,  zi  or  thi,  the  former  occurring  in  the  names  of  Rezin  and 
Tiglath-Pileser®  (and  in  derivatives  from  HEIS,  &c.),  and  the 
latter  in  the  oblique  case  of  Ararat,®  in  derivatives  from  the  root 
and  in  the  common  form  ^11 T’  1 

approached.”  It  adds  also  considerably  to  our  difficulty  that  both 
zirat  and  thirat  might  be  etymologically  explained  as  applying  to 
“ a woman,”’  and  that  the  Phoenician  letter,  again,  which  answers 
to  A in  the  word  in  question,  might  be  compared  both  with 
the  ISumismatic  Tsade  U (see  Gesenius  Mon.  Phcen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  3), 
and  with  the  Palmyrene  or  Parthian  Daleth,  ”1.®  On  a fair  review. 


® In  the  Cimeiform  T A 1!  v".  the  A answers 

to  but  in  the  last  element  of  the  name  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  where 
is  the  name  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
NiTiu’ud,  the  Hebrew  correspondent  is  D. 

® The  name  of  Ai’arat  is  given  in  the  inscriptions  as  Urartliu  in  the  nomi- 
native, Urartha  in  the  accusative,  and  Urarthi  in  the  oblique  case  ; the 
Cuneiform  dentals  being  or  (which  are  used  almost  iudilferently), 

for  the  fii’st;  (which  represents  tlia  as  well  as  da),  for  the  second,  and 

<lti[=  or  for  the  third,  thus  conclusively  proving  that  A is  some- 
tunes  used  for  D>  thi,  the  Hebrew  orthography  being 

" That  is,  supposmg  the  to  answer  to  X,  as  in  the  name  of  Rezin, 
zirat  might  be  included  among  that  large  class  of  Assyrian  terms,  written 
indifferently  with  the  and  >^yy  which  are  connected  with  the 


root  I*®  higbj”  and  which  have  throughout  an  honorary 

signification  ; though  perhaps  that  sense  is  hardly  in  unison  with  the  Eastern 
estimate  of  woman.  Thirat,  also,  as  a name  for  a young  woman,  might  be 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  n*'"R3,  “ fresh,  new.” 

T • : 

* I observe  that  Dr.  Levy,  who  seems  to  have  inspected  the  tablet  I am 
now  considering,  reads  the  doubtful  Phoenician  letter  answering  to  , as  t 
(See  Phonizisclie  Studien,  part  ii.  p.  23)  ; but  he  has  certaiuly  uot  at  all 
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however,  of  all  the  evidence,  I prefer  reading  4-TT  — as 
Z-A/ra<,  and  its  Phoeuician  correspondent  as  Ilira  comparing 
the  noun  either  with  the  Hebrew  Jlin,  which  signifies  “a  pregnant 
woman,”  or,  as  is  more  probable,  with  the  common  word  t < ,.r, 

^ J 

which,  although  now  unknown  to  the  Arabic  in  that  sense,  must 
certainly  be  of  Semitic  origin,  and  which  is  still  used  as  the  ordi- 
nary term  for  “a  woman”  in  .Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  India.  The 
chief  reason  which  I have  for  this  reading  is,  that  I find  in  the 
vocabularies  relating  to  “ women " hhiriu  con- 
nected with  yy<  lyly  kliaint,  as 

asshatu,  in  the  same  sense  (n’Zl.N).  is  with  ciir  JT  isshu.  If 
the  Hebrew  ITirT,  “ to  conceive,”  be  the  root  from  which  this  noun 
is  derived,  the  Phoenician  orthography  which  uses  the  soft  instead 
of  the  hard  guttural  wilt  be  more  correct  than  the  Cuneiform,  and 
the  lapse  of  the  feminine  ending  also  in  the  nominative  case  is  quite 
in  consonance  with  the  popular  pronunciation.  I think  it  more 
probable,  however,  that  hliirat  is  the  same  as  c'-?  from  what- 
ever root  that  term  may  be  derived,'®  and  that  the  Phoenician  liira 
may  thus  mark  the  passage  of  the  hard  guttural  to  the  J7. 

The  other  element  of  the  name  in  question, 

Assyrian,  and  or  in  Phoenician,  is  the  famous  city  of 

Arbela.  This  name  is  always  represented  in  Assyrian  by  two 
signs,  the  first,  being  composed  of  four  elements,  and  thus 
having  the  power  of  arha,  which  signifies  “ four”  in  all  the  Semitic 


reproduced  the  form  of  the  character  as  seen  upon  the  tablet.  I also  remark 
that  he  gives  the  first  word  of  the  legend  as  rakat,  instead  of  nn, 

danat ; the  latter  reading,  however,  is  undoubted.  I know  not  from  what 
source  he  obtained  his  reading  of  rak  arrabil  Assar  for  the  corresponding 

Assyrian  but  no  Cuneiform  scholar  will,  I 

venture  to  say,  support  that  reading — although  the  letters  certainly  have  the 


powers  assigned  to  them — against  my  explanation  of  determinative  of 

woman,  and  unpronounced,  fit:  *“*^y,  name  of  the  tomi  of  Arbil,  and 
part  of  “ Khirat”  “ a wife  or  woman.” 

^ Compare  the  two  last  variants  given  for  the  PI,  in  Gesenius’s  Mon. 
Phoen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  1,  which  resemble,  at  any  rate,  if  they  arc  not  identical  >vith, 
the  form  upon  the  tablet. 


’®  CL?  may  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  root  “ to  he  naked,” 

whence  the  Hebrew  has  “ pudenda,”  but  it  is  not  used  iu  the  sense  of 


“ a woman”  cither  in  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  or  Arabic. 
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tongues,''  and  tlie  second  being  the  well  know'n  sign  wliicli 

represents  a god,  and  is  thus  pronounced  11,  or  Ihi  (comp. 

&c.,  &c.);'*  but  in  the  famous  Bebistun  Inscription,  1.  63,  we  have 
the  full  phonetic  reading  of  <T-m  ^^11 

Arha-hil.  The  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  name  Arha-il  would 
seem  primd  facie  to  mean  “ the  four  gods,”  in  allusion  to  the 
supreme  triad  and  “ the  Great  Mother,”  who  are  usually  associated 
in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  ; but  this  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
as  in  the  first  place  the  noun  is  not  in  the  plural 

number,  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  no  evidence  that  “ the  four 
gods  ” were  ever  worshipped  at  Arbela,  or  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  place.*® 

More  probably,  then,  Arha-il  means  “the  ambush  (or  ‘shrine’) 
of  the  God,”  from  the  root  “to  lie  in  wait,”  which  may  have 

T 

been  also  represented  by  the  Cuneiform  from  its  identity 
of  sound  with  the  numeral  “ four.”  Another  doubtful  point  is, 
which  of  the  two  goddesses,  “ the  great  mother,  Beltis,”  or  “ Is/itar,” 
the  Assyrian  Venus,  may  be  indicated  by  this  title  of  “the  woman 
of  Arbela,”  here  used  as  a proper  name  ; for  although  the  former 
goddess,  who  is  usually  designated  by  the  figure  15  yY (or 
by  its  synonym  >’f),  and  who  is  often  called  “the  Mother 

of  the  Gods,”  is  clearly  distinguished  in  every  other  position  from 
the  latter  goddess,  Ishtar,  i-A  ” -I 


Compare  Ileb.  ; Arabic  When  tbe  word  is  written 

phonetically  the  Cuneiform  usually  employs  an  aspirate,  represent 

the  final  J/. 

II  or  Ilu  is  the  Semitic  value  of  ^*^y>  god”  (compare  ’'iXos  of 
Sanchoniathon) , for  which,  however,  Yahu  is  sometimes  substituted,  as  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  other  dialects  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  and  which  thus 
gave  secondary  powers  to  the  Assyrian  characters,  a god  was  named  anap 

(whence  the  ordinary  power  of  an  for  the  letter  ^*~y ) ; or  Thingir, 
<y^  ^^yyy>  identical  with  the  Tm-kish  tengri,  and  the 


primitive  Accadian  term,  though  subsequently  coiTupted  to 


thimir,  <T^ 


y~  ; also  Tchilip,  the  affinities  of  which  I cannot  trace,  and  perhaps 


nhi.  and  some  others. 

Mons.  Oppert  gives  the  meaning  of  “ the  four  gods”  as  if  it  were  certain, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  explain  such  an  etymology  (See  “ Expedition  cn  Meso- 
yiotamie,”  p.  226),  and  his  authority,  therefore,  cannot  have  much  weight. 
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still,  in  reference  to  this  particular  deity,  who  had  special  shrines 
at  Nineveh  and  at  Arbela,  under  the  kings  Esar-Haddon  and 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  names  seem  to  he  all  used  indiscriminately  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  each  of  the  goddesses, 
Beltis  and  Venus,  had  special  shrines  both  at  Nineveh  and  Arhela, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two 
may  be  “ the  Lady  of  Arhela,”  Kar 


n Dr.  Hincts  has  stated  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literatiwe,  No.  xxviii.  p.  406) 
that  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  Khea,  was  especially  “known  as  the  goddess 
“ of  Arhela,  being  thus  distingiushed  from  Istar,  who  was  emphatically  ‘ the 
“ goddess,’  ‘ the  lady,’  who  presided  over  Nineveh  ;’’  but  he  has  brought 
forward  no  authority  to  confinn  liis  statement,  and  my  own  reading  leads  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  In  fact,  if  Dr.  Ilincks  wiU  refer  to  the  invocation 
passage  at  the  commencement  of  the  long  inscription  of  Esar-Haddon  (Eawlin- 

son  Insc.  pi.  45,  col.  1,  Is.  5 and  6),  he  will  find  the  goddess  T < Vt 


named  in  connexion  both  with  Nineveh  and  Arbil,  while  in  the  last  division 
of  the  same  inscription,  the  king’s  tutelary  deity,  associated  with  Assliur,  is 

named  both  ^ and  • The  inscription,  too, 

pi.  8,  No.  2,  which  especially  commemorates  the  repairing  of  the  building  at 
Arbela,  refers  to  the  presiding  goddess  under  her  two  names  of 

^ "*yy  and  ^*“1  whUe  the  Nineveh  goddess,  in  Layard’s 

Inscriptions,  pi.  82,  is  named  1 tVET  H -m 

(and  in  other  copies  of  the  same  inscription  ^ ),  iu  exact  opposition 


to  Dr.  Hincks’s  theory. 

Again,  in  the  amials  of  Asshur-hani-pal , and  especially  in  the  legal  tablets 
which  I am  now  considering,  the  four  names  of  *"*^1  ^ '^yy  ■> 

►»^y  ^~^yy  and  ►^^y  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately, 

and  to  apply  to  a goddess  who  was  the  presiding  deity  equally  of  Nineveh 
and  of  Arbela.  At  the  same  time,  in  a hst  which  I possess  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  as  worshipped  in  the  different  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  I 

find  Beltis,  or  Ehea,  imder  her  ordinary  form  of  H t4eT 
alone  given  to  Nineveh  and  Arbela,  and  I am  rather  inclined,  therefore,  to 
think,  that  where  the  name  IsMar,  under  whatever  form,  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  presiding  Assyrian  goddess,  it  does  not  indicate  Venus  or  Nanaia,  as  in 
other  passages,  but  simply  means  “ the  goddess  ’’  par  excellence,  Ishtar,  like 
ninti’V  Scripture,  having  sometimes  a generic,  as  well  as  a special  appli- 
cation. The  difficulty  of  identifying  the  goddesses  worshipped  at  Nineveh 
and  Arbela — or  rather  of  distinguishing  between- the  names  of  Beltis  and 
Ishtar,  in  reference  to  this  deity — was  stated  by  me  at  some  length  in  my 
“ Essay  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Mythology,”  written  in  1857  (see 
Eawhnson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  605  and  636)  ; and  in  the  same  paper  I 
also  di-ew  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  Assyrian  Ei  to  the  'Pea  of  the 


Greeks,  an  identification  which  Dr.  Hincks  has  nevertheless  attributed  to 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  though  that  gentleman’s  first  notice  of  it  must  have  apjseared 

several  years  later.  I may  here  add  that  the  Babylonian  Ri,  ^yy  whether 
it  be  or  he  not  connected  with  Ehea,  is  shown  by  the  bilingual  vocabidarics 
to  be  absolutely  the  same  as  ^ '^yy  , and  to  signify  the  number  15,  belonging 
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With  regard  to  the  city  of  Arbela,  from  which  the  uame  was 
derived,  we  have  more  precise  information.  This  city  was  probably 
one  of  the  earliest  founded  in  Assyria,  for  XdXao?  and  ’ApayS/yXos 
are  placed  by  Abydenus  among  the  progenitors  of  Isinus,  in  defe- 
rence, as  it  would  seem,  to  some  early  tradition  that  Calah  and 
Arbil  were  older  cities  than  Nineveh.'®  The  Talmudists,  indeed, 
had  a fable  that  the  Patriarch  Seth  was  buried  at  Arbela,'®  and  the 
place  seems  to  have  preserved  its  sepulchral,  or  funereal,  character, 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  history  ; for  we  find  it  constantly 
selected  by  the  Assyrian  kings  as  the  scene  of  execution  of  distin- 
guished captives,"  and  in  a later  age  the  Parthian  monarchs  are 


probably  to  the  same  system  of  notation  which  employed  Be  for  20,  Bag  for 
30,  Baz  for  100,  &c.  (see  Zend  Avesta,  tom.  ii.  p.  523)  ; though  why  “ the 
great  goddess,”  who  had  no  apparent  connexion  with  the  full  moon,  shoidd 
have  been  thus  typefied,  I cannot  venture  to  eonjectm’e. 

Arbelus  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  mythic  genealogy  of  Ninus,  preserved 
by  Abydenus,  as  if  there  was  both  an  older  and  a later  city  of  Aihil.  The 
other  names  occurring  in  this  list,  which  probably  comes  originally  from 
Berosus,  are  also  suggestive.  Anebus  must  be,  I think,  the  Xledian  Anah,  “ a 
god,”  and  the  name  of  Babins,  who  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  Belus, 
would  seem  to  allude  to  the  same  myth  of  “ the  gate  (of  hfe),”  which  originated 
the  name  of  Derceto,  or  Atargatis  from  “a  gate”),  and  which 

was  perpetuated  in  tfie  name  of  that  goddess’s  dwelling  place, 


Din-iir  (“Life’s  gate?”),  or  Bab-il,  “the  gate  of  god,”  or  Babylon.  For  the 
extract  from  Ahydenus,  see  Aucher’s  Eusebius,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  and  Mos.  Chor. 
lib.  i.  eap.  4. 

I gather  tliis  from  Schindler’s  Pentaglot,  col.  144  ; hut  I have  not  found 
the  passage  in  any  Talmudic  tract.  At  present  the  tomb  of  Seth  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  town  of  Mosul,  and  the  veneration  with  which  the  spot  is  regarded  is 
due,  no  douht,  to  the  influence  of  the  Sabsean  school  of  northern  Messopotamia, 
which  adopted  from  the  early  Christians  so  many  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
and  paid  a special  respect  to  Seth,  as  the  mventor  of  astrology  and  letters  (see 
Kenan’s  Nabathsean  Agriculture,  Eng.  edit.  p.  53)  ; but  it  is  possible  that  the 
name,  or  one  nearly  similar,  may  have  heen  known  in  the  country  from  the 
very  remotest  antiquity,  for  the  earhest  form  under  which  the  god  Asslmr  is 


named  in  the  inscriptions  (see  Rawlinson’s  Ins.  pi.  6,  No.  1)  is  1 T! 

which  we  are  authorized  by  the  Syllabary,  No.  145,  to  read 

as  AsAiY  ^£:T*~~y  being  equal  to  ),  a very  close  approxi- 


mation to  the  IsMthd,  of  the  Sabaeans;  and  as  the  same  ortho- 

graphy is  also  given  in  the  vocabularies  as  a variant  for  the  country  of  Ass_\Tia, 
we  may  thus  perhaps  anive  at  the  origin  of  Astun,  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  in  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateneh  (see  Kawhnson’s 

Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  588). 

*7  The  first  mention  of  an  execution  at  Ai-bela  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
Asshur-izzir-pal  (Rawlinson’s  Ins.  pi.  18,  1.  68),  where,  however,  in  the 
translation  furnished  to  Layard  by  Dr.  Hincks,  the  name  of  Babel  is  strangely 
enough  substituted  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  353).  In  the  annals  otAsskur- 
hani-pal  there  arc  several  similar  notices,  and  finally,  in  the  fourteenth  para- 
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said  to  have  been  still  interred  there.'®  I .am  further  inclined  to 
think  that  Arbela  must  have  been  the  scene  of  some  great  slaughter 
in  the  wars  of  succession  which  devastated  Assyria  between  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  and  the  accession  of  Sargon, 
for  I cannot  admit  any  other  explanation  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Hosea  x.  14.'® 

In  later  history  Arbela  was  celebrated  as  the  chief  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  battle  field  where  Darius  lost  tlie  emjnre 
of  Asia  to  Alexander  and  we  may  infer  from  a notice  in  Strabo 
that  the  Macedonian  conqueror  gave  the  name  of  Nicatorium  to  the 


graph  of  the  second  column  of  the  great  mscription  of  Bihestun,  Darius  relates 
how  he  crucified  the  rebel  Sitrataclunes  at  Arbela,  after  defeating  him  in  the 
distant  provuice  of  Sagartia. 

Dion  Cassius,  at  the  commencement  of  his  78th  Book,  describes  how 
Caracallus,  in  his  Eastern  war,  destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  Parthian  kings  at 
Arbela,  and  scattered  their  bones  abroad.  Several  royal  tombs  of  the  same 
period  were  opened  by  me  in  the  centre  of  the  Koyunjik  mound,  but  the 
occupants — fi’om  the  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  other  gold  ornaments, 
which  were  found  with  the  remains,  and  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museiun 
— appeared  to  have  been  exclusively  female.  Could  it  have  been  possible  that 
the  Parthian  kings  were  buried  in  one  place  and  their  queens  in  another  ? 

“ And  aU  thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth  Arbcl 
in  the  day  of  battle  ; the  mother  was  dashed  m pieces  upon  her  children.” 
The  prophet  here  evidently  alludes  to  some  well  known  contemporaneous 
exploit ; and  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser,  which  is  determined  by  the  canon  to 
have  lasted  from  b.c.  726  to  721,  wiU  thus  exactly  suit.  It  has  been  customary 
to  compare  with  the  Ap^t]\a  of  Galilee,  mentioned  in  1 Macc. 

ix.  2 ; but  if  there  had  been  any  great  slaughter  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
during  either  of  the  expeditions  of  Shalmaneser  against  Iloshea,  this  would 
hardly  have  been  the  only  allusion  in  Scripture  to  such  an  event. 

I may  here  add  that  a powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  historical 
scheme  which  assigns  to  the  Bibhcal  Shalmaneser  the  five  years  mtervening 
in  the  canon  between  the  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  Sargon,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Uon  weights  from  Nineveh  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  which  are 


marked  respectively  with  the  names  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  Shalmaneser  <r-T 
Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  evidently  in  a contmuous 


chronological  series  ; and  that  a similar  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  a clay 
tablet  ui  the  British  Museum,  wlueh  is  dated  from  some  year  of  the  kmg. 


M <T*  E W-  >f  j and  wliich  to  all  appearance  is  of  the 


same  age  as  the  tablets  dated  from  the  Eponynis  rmder  Tiglath  Pileser  and 
Sargon. 

In  actual  distance  Arbela  was  hardly  nearer  to  the  scene  of  batth;  than 
was  Nineveh  itself,  or  Caleb ; but  it  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  great 
Assyrian  cities  which  was  mhabited  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  sacred 
character  havuig  preserved  it  amid  the  revolutions  which  had  desolated  its 
sister  capitals.  The  nearest  city  to  the  field  of  battle  must  have  been  that  of 
which  the  site  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Karamlis  ; the  Assii-rian  name 


of  this  city  being  n — , and  the  Mahommedan  title 

Beldbddh,  as  if  the  group  Cf—  (of  vei-y  rare  occiuTcnce)  represented 


the  god  Bel. 
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old  Assyrian  mound,  to  commemorate  his  victory,*'  a circumstance 
which  probably  caused  the  city  to  be  called  Alexandriana,  under 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia.**  The  great  mound  of  Arbela 
must  have  been  a kindred  work  to  those  other  artificial  construc- 
tions at  Koyunjik  and  Nimrud,  though  perhaps  of  larger  dimensions. 
It  exhibits  at  the  present  day, — as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  the 
height  of  the  mound,  the  steep  slope,  and  the  well  preserved  con- 
tinuous crest, — very  much  the  appearance  which  the  platform  of  the 
great  palace  of  Nineveh  must  have  presented  in  the  age  of  Senna- 
cherib ; and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  whenever  the  Turkish 
fort  which  now  crowns  the  acclivity  shall  be  removed,  and  facilities 
shall  be  thus  afforded  for  running  trenches  and  galleries  into  the 
mound,  a harvest  of  antiquities  will  reward  the  excavator,  fully 
equal  to  the  treasures  of  Koyunjik  and  Nimrud.** 

The  name  of  Arbela  seems  to  have  been  a very  favourite  element 
in  Assyrian  names,  for  besides  the  present  name  of  Arba-il-khirat , 
we  have  upon  other  tablets  : — 


y Mannuki-Arba-il, 

y >^yy  ►.-y  yy  yy,  Arba-uai. 
y >^y  yy  ^"^^y  Pd^^A-o-na-Arba-U. 
y >=yyy=  ^ >^y  yy  ^"^y  s^c. 


It  need  only  further  be  stated,  that  the  Phmnician  legend  on 
this  tablet  is  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
and  that  it  may  be  positively  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c.,  the  document  being  dated  from  the 
Eponymy  of  y Sin-shar-uzur,  towards  the  close  of 

the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pah 


Tlie  Mount  Nicatorium  is  joined  with  Arbela  by  Strabo  (p.  738),  as  if 
they  were  the  same  place  ; and  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  vicinity  deserving 
of  the  name  of  a bdl,  except  the  old  Assyrian  mound.  Strabo  further  calls 
Arbelus,  who  founded  the  city,  rou  ’ KOfiovews,  in  which  name  we  may 
perhaps  recognize  Esmun  or  iEscalapius,  who  was  also  adopted,  hke  Seth, 
into  the  religious  system  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  therein  jilays  a most  conspicuous 
part  (see  Renan’s  Nabathsean  Agriculture,  p.  41). 

**  Theophyl.  Sim.  lib.  v.  cap.  7,  ad  finem. 

^ Rich  estimated  the  height  of  the  moimd  at  150  feet,  and  its  diameter  at 
300  or  400  yards  (Rich’s  Km-distan,  vol.  ii.  p.  17).  He  also  learnt  that  an 
ancient  sepulclire  had  been  opened  in  the  mound  shortly  before  his  visit, 
which  contained  a body  evidently  from  the  description  similar  to  those  since 
discovered  at  Koyunjik.  ' On  several  occasions  I have  searched  for  bricks  and 
objects  of  antiquity,  on  the  slope  of  the  mound,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  anything,  as  the  place  is  densely  inhabited,  and  anything,  therefore, 
which  is  exposed  to  view  is  instantly  carried  off. 
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No.  2. 

The  Plicnnician  legend  in  No.  2 tablet  has  been  already  partially 
published  by  Mr.  Layard  (Babylon  and  Nineveh,  edit,  of  1853, 
p.  316),  but  the  Cuneiform  text  is  not  there  given  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  admit  of  a comparison  between  the  two  writings. 
The  tablet,  however,  is  quite  perfect,  and  succinctly  records  the 
sale  of  a batch  of  slaves  by  their  owner,  | ^ yV’ 

for  the  amount  of  three  minse  of  silver.  The  slaves  are  thus 
enumerated: — “■  HusVa,  and  his  two  women,  and  Badid ; 

“together  with  two  men,  SIgahd  and  Anu-faggil,  and  two  young 
“daughters,  making  in  all  sev'en  persons.”  With  regard  to  the 
Phnenician  docket,  I have  been  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  application. 
The  first  line,  which  is  alone  given  in  Layard’s  plate,  and  which 
covers  the  margin  of  one  side  of  the  tablet,  may  be  read  quite 
certainly  as  corresponding  with  T -TTT= 

2'udani  Ilusi’a  of  the  Cuneiform  text,  “ the  sur- 
render ” (or  sale)  of  Husia  ” (Hoshea)  but  I have  long  been  in 
doubt  wdiether  the  remainder  of  the  Phoenician  legend,  which  is 
continued  along  another  side  of  the  tablet,  embodies  the  names  of 


The  initial  character  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  alphabets  of  Gesenius  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  letter  I£e,  jT,  but  the  form  is  nevertheless  well  known  to 
Pliopuician  scholars,  and  no  doubt  exists  of  its  power.  Another  example  of  it 

will  be  given  in  the  sequel  in  the  name  of  ‘pjmn,  Hur-Tagil.  I have  recently 
met  with  another  Phccuician  legend  on  a scarabseus  in  the  British  Museiun,  in 
which  we  also  find  the  name  of  Ilusi’a,  or  Hoshea.  The  entire  legend  seems 
to  read  Li  KhaJcad-HusV a,  or  perhaps  Li  Khud-HitsVa,  for 

the  second  letter  of  the  first  element  of  the  name  is  of  a vcrj'  doubtful  form. 

^ It  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  Cuneiform  letters  of  the  p 

class  *^^yy,  and  jyy)  are  constantly  represented  in  Phoenician 

by  the  J^,  and  the  same  confusion  has  been  long  since  remarked  between  tlie 
llebrew  and  Assyrian  sibilants,  as  evidenced  by  the  Cuneiform  orthography  of 
such  foreign  names  as  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  &c,  whilst,  however,  in  regard  to 
native  names,  such  as  Sennacherib,  Sippara,  Borsippa,  &c.,  the  Cuneiform 
Sameck  is  correctly  reproduced  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  orthography.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain,  I think — whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  soimd  of 
the  Phoenician  Samech — that  its  Cuneifonn  correspondent  was  a sharp  dental 
sibilant — in  fact  is,  since  it  constantly  includes  a dental  etymologically,  and 
wherever,  therefore,  we  find  a Hebrew  or  Phtenician  answering  to  this 
Samech,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a Sin  rather  than  a Shin.  In  regard, 
indeed,  to  this  very  word  pnn,  signifjing  “dehverauce”  or  “safety,”  we 
read  it  with  a Sin  in  the  name  of  Hosea,  the  prophet,  as  well  as  with  a Shin 
in  the  name  of  Hoshea,  the  king.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  Cunei- 
form sibilants,  I now  represent  the  Shin  series  by  sh,  and  the  Samech  series 
by  simple  s ; but  I still  think  that  fs  would  more  nearly  give  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  latter  class. 
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the  other  male  slaves  who  were  sold  with  Hoshea,  or  whether  it 
does  not  rather  correspond  with  the  resxime  in  the  Cuneiform  text, 

A-  'i’  !«<  ^ --^1  T«<  eir  T --T  -}  < V/ . 

“ In  all ; seven  persons’  slaves,  belonging  to  Arad-Asha."  After 
much  hesitation,  I have  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  appli- 
cation, though  it  involves  many  difficulties,  and  obliges  me  to  leave 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Phoenician  line  entirely  unexplained. 
The  initial  character,  indeed,  of  this  line  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  certainty  ; and  the  fifth  character,  also,  is  of  very  unusual  form. 
Perhaps  the  illegible  letters  at  the  beginning  of  line  2 may  form  a 
word  meaning  “ &c.,”  or  “ and  the  others  then  J K,  « may  he 
a contraction  for  abadan  or  ardan  “slaves;”  the  fifth  character, 
which  is  not,  I think,  alphabetic,  may  be  an  arbitrary  sign  for  “ in 
all,”  answering  to  the  Cuneiform  and  the  two  following 


characters  may  be  numerals  for  7 ; the  first  of  them  being  very 
like  the  Palmyrene  5,^®  and  the  double  stroke  being  the  regular 
Phoenician  sign  for  2.  All  this,  however,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
The  only  points  which  can  be  considered  to  be  even  approxi- 
mately determined  are  the  division  of  the  words  by  a sort  of  point 
or  dot,  and  the  identification  of  the  numerals  for  VII.  The  two 
last  words  of  the  line  are  less  uncertain  ; they  can  hardly  be  read 
otherwise  than  the  zi  being  the  ordinary  Phoenician  rela- 

tive cognate  with  the  Hebrew  HT,  Chaldee  ’T,  and  Arabic 
and  li’TIK  being,  as  I conjecture,  the  Phoenician  equivalent  of 
y >^^^y  ^'•^y  latter  reading,  however,  involves 


some  very  obscure  matters,  and  must  be  examined  more  in  detail. 
The  Assyrian  sign  which  forms  the  first  element  of  the 

name,  and  which  signifies  “ a slave,”  is  proved  by  numerous  exam- 


See  Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Another  instance  will  be  found 
in  No.  16  of  this  series,  of  the  employment,  apparently,  of  a Phoenician  3 
for  the  numeral  5,  though  no  doubt  the  ordinary  method  of  expressing  that 
number  was  by  five  perpendicular  strokes. 

^ 'f,  although  not  recognized  by  Gesenius,  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
in  early  Phoenician  legends,  such  as  those  on  the  lion  weights,  upon  cylinders 
and  seals  of  the  Assvi-ian  period,  and  upon  these  clay  tablets ; and  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  believe,  from  its  employment,  that  the  pronoun,  which  was 
originally  demonstrative,  must  have  been  identical  with  the  noun  of  attribu- 

tion.  In  the  Proto-Babylonian  the  sign  f:»jppp  is  thus  used  both  as  a deter- 
minative of  quality,  and  for  the  relative  pronoim ; and  in  Arabic  (and 
especially  in  the  old  Himyaric)  there  is  the  same  connection  between  , J, 
“ a lord  Ij,  “this;”  and  the  relative 
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pies  to  have  had  the  phonetic  value  of  ardu^^  Its  Semitic  rela- 
tionship is  not  apparent,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  derived  from  the  root 
nn,  “ to  tread  upon,”  but  it  must  have  been  very  extensively 
employed  in  Assyrian  nomenclature,  and  it  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  Phoenician  T1X. 

The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second  element,  ^ 'yY , which 

was  one  of  the  names  of  “the  Great  Goddess”  who  presided  over 
Nineveh,  is  a more  difficult  matter,  and  has  long  been,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  hoi^eless,  of  the  desiderata 
of  Cuneiform  decipherment.  I cannot  say,  indeed,  even  now,  that 
the  problem  is  definitively  solved,  for  although  we  have  three 
names  in  which  “this  element  occurs,  represented  in  Phoenician  as 
well  as  in  Cuneiform,  there  is  unfortunately  some  weak  point  in 
each  of  the  three  examples.  Here  the  Phoenician  character — tlio 
last  in  the  line — which  should  answer  to  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
is  imperfect,  and  although  I do  not  think  it  can  be  anything  but  a 
shin,  !£■',  still  I cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  fact.  If  I am  right, 
however,  in  reading  as  the  equivalent  of  | 

then  it  follows  that  we  must  consider  “ the  Great  Goddess” 
to  have  had  in  Assyria  the  vernacular  title  of  Asha  or  Ashat, 
“ the  woman,”  par  excellence  and  in  this  view  we  may  go  on, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  title  of  ' kha,  which  Hesychius  gives  to  the 


^ That  signified  “ a slare,”  and  was  pronounced  ardu  (or  in 

composition  arad),  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  ; but  the  employment  of  the 
monogram  in  the  compound  epithet  which  was  a title 

frequently  assiuned  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
Babylonia,  is  not  quite  so  casUy  explained.  I believe,  however,  that  it  means 
“ reducing  to  slavery,”  or  “ putting  on  the  yoke  of  slavery,”  though  I cannot 
give  with  any  certainty  its  phonetic  equivalent.  (Compare  the  Khursabad 
passages,  pi.  152,  3,  12,  with  95,  6,  and  also  145,  3,  12  ; 151,  10,  9,  and 


123,  16). 

I woidd  also  suggest  that  the  biblical  name  of  applied  to  a son 

of  Sennacherib’s,  which  has  positively  no  meaning  in  Assyrian,  is  an  error  of 
the  copyist  for  Ardu-malilc  (equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  I^bed-Melek, 

“servant  of  the  king”)  ; but  it  is  singular  that  we  have  not  more  examples 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  employment  of  the  word  ardu  in  Assyrian 
names. 

The  Assyrian  phonetic  term  for  “ a woman,”  ■gfi  -m 
is  not,  however,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  ever  applied  as  a name  to  the 
goddess  in  question,  nor  is  its  Proto-ChaldoDan  equivalent,  (pro- 

nounced dam;  compare  dame,  &c.)  ever  used  in  connection  with  the  great 
goddess,  except  to  express  her  relationship  to  >—<. 
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Babylonian  Juno, by  KJIK,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  I 

have  no  confirmation,  it  is  true,  of  this  phonetic  reading  of  Aslia 
or  Ashat,  for  the  Assyrian  “ Mother  of  the  Gods,”  from  any  Greek 
or  Biblical  name,  nor  does  such  a reading  explain  in  any  way  the 
goddess’s  titles  of  and  ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

are,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  two  more  independent  bilingual 
readings  which  give  the  same  result,  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
a name  signifying  “ the  woman  ” would  be  sufficiently  appropriate, 
more  especially  when  the  standard  title  by  which  she  is  known, 

would  have  been  more  regular,  of  course,  had  the  Phoenician  name 
been  written  with  an  aleph,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  elements  composing  it,  arad,  “ a slave,”  and  Asha,  “ Beltis 
but  many  similar  contractions  and  omissions  will  be  observed  as 
we  proce,  d with  our  analysis,  and  in  the  present  case  there  was 
positively  no  room  on  the  tablet  for  an  extra  letter. 

I will  now  consider  the  alternative  reading  which  would 
recognise  the  names  of  the  other  two  male  slaves  in  these  obscure 
Phoenician  characters.  The  blank  space  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line  contained  probably  the  mere  point  of  division,  and  the  two 
signs  which  commence  the  second  line  may,  thus,  perhaps  have  been 
intended  for  the  name  of  Sic/a,  or  Si(/u,  contracted  from  the 
Cuneiform  *^:yy  y^  Sigahd,  or  Sigvd,  and  derived  either  from 
“to  be  high,”  or  “to  be  great.”  This  assimilation, 

though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  might  perhaps  be  accepted,  but  the 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  second  word  is,  I fear,  insurmountable. 
The  Cuneiform  name  which  follows  that  of  Sigabd  is  composed  of 


^y  f^yyy^  ™ay  be  also  shown  to  mean  “ the  lady.”^'  It 


^ ’A^a  ....  vu'o  Baj3v\ovi'wi/  ?)  "Apa,  Hesycli.  in  Tore. 

Dr.  Hincks,  in  one  of  his  recent  papers  (Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  No.  xxviii. 

p.  405),  has  hazarded  the  bold  hypothesis  that  -T  T-Ei  >=nr 
is  to  be  pronounced  Binhlit-ghiti,  and  that  it  signifies  “ the  lady  of'  blood  (or 
slaughter).”  Now,  a very  shght  acquaintance  with  the  Proto-Clialdaean 
language,  to  which  all  these  divine  names  belong,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 

tin  (pronoimced  ge,  >~yy  ^yp  SyUahary,  No.  366)  is  a mere 
grammatical  suffix,  used  appai'ently  like  the  terminal  guttural  of  the  Basque, 

and  that  1 -II  till  and  >->-y  "J^^y  ^yyy?  therefore,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  pronoimced  in  Assyrian,  signify  probably  “ the  Lord,” 
and  “ the  Lady.”  Dr.  Hincks  has  also  suggested  in  the  same  place  that  the 

god  Bit-zirhu  is  identical  with  ^yyy>  hut  there  is  not  the  least 

authority  for  this.  On  the  contrary,  Bil-ziriu  is  a God  very  httle  known,  and 
only  worsliipped,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  in  the  Arabian  district  of  Buz. 
von.  I, — [new  seeies].  14 
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two  elements,  namely,  the  God  -II  H and  the  verbal  adjunct 
5pp. tiTTT.  Now  it  is  very  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  signs  do  really  represent  the  name  of  the  God 

Ami ; for  although  such  an  epithet  is  not  found  in  any  list  of 
synonyms  for  this  deity,  still  I think  we  may  read  the  signs  as 
Huras^  and  this  is  actually  the  pronunciation  given  repeatedly  in 
the  bilingual  vocabularies  to  the  sign  T*-TT,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  epithets  by  which  Ann  was  distinguished.  It 
remains  then  to  consider  the  second  element  and 

here  I am  bound  to  admit  the  comparison  altogether  fails  us. 
These  two  signs,  when  considered  as  ideographs,  mean  probably 
“ the  stone  which  appoints,”  and  are  thus  used  for  '‘a  seal,”  which 
in  the  language  of  Assyria  was  named  kanuh  but  the  same  signs 

32  That  is,  the  sign  in  its  signification  of  “a  lord,”  interchanges 

frequently  with  which  agam  appears  to  be  the  same  title  as  =^111=  II. 
a term  that  is  often  used  to  indicate  royalty  in  the  Proto-Chald®an  inscriptions 
(compare  Rawlinson’s  Ins.  pi.  3,  No.  9,  1.  7 ; No.  10,  1.  12  ; pi.  5,  No.  16, 1.  5 ; 

and  No.  20,  1.  3,  &e.).  One  of  the  possible  values  of  might  thus  be 

hu  ; and  is  well  known  to  be  either  ras  or  kas,  the  former  power  bemg 

the  Turanian  equivalent  of  kharan,  “ a road,”  and  thus  standing  sometimes 
for  the  city  of  Harran.  Has  itself  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 

Persian  i\j’>  rah,  “ a road  ras-idan,  “ to  arrive,”  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  title  of  HT,  which  is  generally 

accompanied  in  the  bilingual  lists  with  the  gloss  of  tm=  E-iT 

apply  properly  to  the  god  Ann,  or  to  Hercules  (>-  *-  I-f)  . It  occiu's  in 
the  lists  of  epithets  applying  to  each  of  these  gods,  and  even  m reference  to  the 
city  of  »-  >— < <1B  T5 — which  was  the  special  seat  of  the  god  MT 

(see  Eawlinson’s  Ins.  pi.  65,  col.  2, 1.  46),  and  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
Ihihana  of  Behistun  (col.  3,  1.  78),  as  its  temple  is  named  tZ]  AT 
*->“1  in  the  geographical  catalogues — although  Hercides,  or 

t^►£T  HI-  is  given  as  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  place,  the  temple  which 
it  contamed,  and  which  was  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (in  loc.  cit.),  has  the 
title  of  yT  ^y?  where  we  recognize  the  name 

of  Anu.  (This  is  a mistake.  Hercules  was  the  god  of  Nifier,  or  -II  ^TTT 
^y^T ; hut  >->“y  y*~yy  is  alone  mentioned  as  the  god  of  >-  <M). 

-j^yyy  is  used  with  a great  variety  both  of  powers  and  meanings.  One 
of  its  most  common  employments,  however,  is  to  represent  the  root  HJO, 
“ to  count  or  appoint”  (see  Syllabary,  No.  371,  for  the  noun  y*-  >-tty j 
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are  also  constantly  found  in  proper  names  with  phonetic  powers, 
representing  the  root  tagal,  “ to  serve,”  or  “ be  attached  to,”  the 
three  forms  of  and  being  used 

indifferently,®*  and  by  no  possible  manipulation  can  I torture  the 
three  Phoenician  signs  which  in  the  legend  follow  into  any  word 
at  all  resembling  in  sound  tnggal  or  taggil.  If  these  signs  are 
really  alphabetic  rather  than  numerals,  they  must,  it  would  seem, 
represent  a Shin^  a Caph,  and  a Kheth,  and  the  name  would  thus 
read  Anu-shekah,  instead  of  Anu-taggil.^  It  is,  then,  the 


“ counting”),  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  which  it  conveys,  in 
connection  with  “ a stone,”  as  applied  to  a signet  seal.  Mr.  Fox 

Talbot  explains  as  “ the  talking  stone,”  but  I know  not  on 

what  authority. 

®*  One  of  the  most  perplexing  features  in  Cuneiform  writing  is  the  admix- 
ture of  ideographic  and  phonetic  expression,  of  which  we  see  an  example  in 

this  word.  The  group  Spf-^y  ^ TTT  ■,  as  applied  to  a seal,  is  purely 
ideographic,  being  “ a stone in  Assyrian,  abrni,  for  and 

? as  I have  already  explained,  representing  perhaps  the  root  r03,  “ to 
coimt ;”  but  both  of  these  characters  have,  of  course,  phonetic  powers  inTuranian, 
the  former  being  tak  or  tag  (allied,  as  I think,  to  the  Turkish  tosh  and  tagh), 
and  the  latter  sometimes — but  very  rarely — standing  for  gil.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  a signet  seal  in  Turanian  may  have  been  named  (with  which 

I would  compare  “ sigillum,”  the  t and  s interchanging,  as  is  usual  in  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew),  and  may  thus  very  properly  have  been  used  for  the  Assyrian 

root  taqal  or  tagal,  “ to  serve,”  although  there  was  another  ideograph,  T^T, 
especially  assigned  to  that  root,  because  in  some  primitive  dialect  ku  had  the 
same  signification.  At  any  rate,  from  the  variant  readings  in  different  copies 

of  the  Assyrian  canon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  proper 

names  does  not  indicate  “ a seal,”  as  Mons.  Oppert  supposes,  giving  it  the 
power  of  “ ^OK»oa^,”  but  that  it  is  used  phonetically  for  the  root  taqal  or 
tagal. 

I may  give  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  old  Turanian 
powers  were  sometimes  utilized  in  Assyrian,  in  the  compound  ideograph 

El  — , for  “ a palace.”  In  ordinary  Assyrian  this  would  be  read 

Bit  rahu,  “ the  great  house,”  but  in  Turanian,  -yyyy,  house,”  was  he 

(^yy.  See  Syllabary,  Xo.  364),  and  ^y — , “great,”  was  “gal,”  or  “kal 

and  from  these  two  foreign  powers  the  Assyrians  formed  the  compound  ^D’rT> 
which  was  adopted  as  the  name  for  “ a palace  ” by  all  the  Semitic  nations,  and 
which  was  the  actual  pronmiciation,  as  can  be  shown  by  a multitude  of 

examples,  given  to  the  compound  ideograph  -nil  El- 

If  these  names  of  Sigabd  and  Anu-taggil  could  be  made  out,  then,  of 
course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  the  concluding  Phoenician  words  as 

who  were  slaves,”  answering  to  1 1<«. 
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impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two  readings  which  has  decided 
me  in  favour  of  the  other  explanation,  weak  and  insufficient  as 
it  is. 

No.  3. 

This  is  a mere  fragment  registering  the  sale  of  a batch  of  slaves, 
one  male  and  two  of  his  female  relatives,  by  a man  of  the  name  of 
Khudai  to  another  called  Xinuai.  The  name  of  the  male  slave, 
which  is  alone  specified,  is  unfortunately  defective  both  in  the 
Cuneiform  and  the  Plucnician  text,  the  beginning  of  the  name  being 
lost  in  the  one,  and  the  end  in  the  other.  Our  list  of  proper  names 
is  now  so  large,  numbering  above  a thousand,  that  in  most  cases 
we  can  restore  a defective  word  from  other  examples  with  much 
probability  ; but  I doubt  if  there  is  a second  mention  of  this 
name  on  any  of  the  tablets.  The  commencement  of  the  name,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Phoenician  text,  resembles  much  the  month  of 
Elid,  and  there  are  actually  two  months  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar, 
ft  1 1 and  which  seem  to  have  been  extensively  used  in 

the  nomenclature  of  Nineveh,  the  former,  moreover,  being  the  sixth 
month  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar,  and  thus  corresponding  in  place 
with  the  Hebrew  Ehd  but  I have  never  found  the  second  ele- 
ment, Mazzi,  in  composition,  with  either  the  month  or 

nor  indeed  with  any  other  ordinary  Assyrian  noun,  and  I cannot 
venture  therefore  to  give  the  Cuneiform  equivalent  of  With 

regard  also  to  this  second  element,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Tcliazzi  is  the  true  form.  In  the  Phoenician  text  a Kheth,  FI,  appears 
after  Alai,  and  in  the  Cuneiform  we  have  the  two  concludinsr 
letters,  azzi ; but  there  is  no  direct  proof  that  the 

three  letters  form  one  word.  If  Alal-khazzi  be,  however,  the  true 
reading  of  the  slave’s  name,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a kindred 
compound  with  Yahu-lchazi,  which  was  the  Assyrian  orthography 


and  the  wliole  argument  in  favour  of  the  name  of  Asha,  for  -1<  yV  ’ 
would  faU  to  the  ground.  I do  not,  however,  think  it  possible  that  the  last 
Phoenician  letter  can  be  a Nun,  ]. 

I shall  consider  in  another  place  whether  the  Assyrian  year  commenced 
with  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox.  Mons.  Oppert  adopts  the  former  calcu- 
lation, in  opposition  to  the  later  Svrian  calender,  and  he  thus  without  hesita- 
tion reads  the  name  of  T mi  II II  as  Illoulai.  This  may 

be  correct,  but  requires  confirmation.  At  any  rate,  the  Ilulseus  of  Tyre  can 
hardly  be  connected  with  the  month  of  Elul,  since  the  name  is  written  as 

y I^yy  ►^^yy?  mtheSennacheribannals;  and  it  is  very  doubt- 

ful if  the  TXonkaioc  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  be  a genuine  orthography. 
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for  the  Hebrew  the  signification  being  “might  of  Alai;' 

and  we  must  further  regard  Alai  (or  perhaps  Eluf)  as  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  whose  title  was  used  generically 
by  the  Hebrews  for  “an  idol,”  and  who  also,  perhaps,  gave  his 
name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar.” 


No.  4. 

The  interest  of  this  legend  mainly  depends  on  the  aid  it  afifords 
us  in  identifying  the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  Nineveh.  The 
Cuneiform  inscription  relates  to  an  exchange  of  property  in  slaves. 
Three  joint  owners  of  a male  slave  named  y KV/ 

iT  T!  barter  him  against  a female  slave  named  TuWchd, 

the  property  of  a certain  Zikhullanu,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  whose 
dealings  are  very  extensively  registered  on  these  tablets.  The 
Phoenician  docket  is  simply  Danat  Asha-dur-qali, 

“The  giving  up  of  Asha-dur-qdii."  Now  if  this  reading  could  be 
depended  on,  the  name  of  the  Goddess  •'*^1  ^ ? who,  as  has 

been  already  explained,  is  the  same  with  and 

5:yyy,  wouM  be  no  longer  subject  to  any  doubt ; but  un- 
fortunately the  Phoenician  legend — in  this  case  scratched  and  not 
incised — is  faint  throughout,  and  the  characters  which  are  the  least 
clearly  traced  are  precisely  those  which  are  of  the  most  importance, 
namely,  the  two  composing  the  first  element  of  the  name.  I 
have  examined  the  legend  in  every  possible  light,  and  with  the  aid 
of  jrowerful  glasses,  and  I certainly  think  the  two  letters — and 
there  cannot  be  more — are  an  Arn,  and  a Shin,  ^ ; but  still 
I cannot  be  sure  ; and  while  the  shade  of  an  uncertainty  exists,  this 
interesting  point  of  mythological  nomenclature  must  remain  open. 

If  the  reading  of  w'ere  fairly  made  out,  I should  not  think 


” The  Hebrew  word  which  is  used  for  “ idols  (Lev.  xix.  4,  and 

xxvi.  1),  may  very  well  be  cognate  with  ; and  for  neither  one  nor  the 


other  has  any  satisfactory  etymology  been  yet  found.  Among  the  many  names 
for  the  Assyrian  god  Aim,  however,  1 find  one  in  the  mythological  lists 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  Elil  and  JElnl.  It  is  written 


yy  -dlala;  and  the  female  divinity  associated  with  Amm,  under 


I ; Tillili.  I also  observe  in  Eawhnson’s  Ins.  pi.  xxix.  1.  8,  that 
Hercules  is  named  Allalli  Ilm,  which,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Syriac,  1 con- 
ceive to  mean  “ the  leader  of  the  gods.”  The  term  Alulah,  in  Samaritan, 
signifies  “ first-born,”  or  “ eldest,”  and  this  epithet  is  particidaidy  applicable 
to  Ami. 
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much  of  the  variation  in  orthography  from  the  form  of  ]l)a,  which 
is  used  in  No.  14,  and  in  No.  2 ; for  the  name,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  foreign  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  in 
their  pronunciation  seem  to  have  hardly  distinguished  between  the 
Ain  and  the  AJephf*  and  there  is,  moreover,  an  exactly  analogous 
instance  of  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  for  the  Assyrian 

Ishtar. 

The  second  and  third  elements  of  the  slave’s  name  are  clear 
and  certain  as  to  their  pronunciation,  though  some  doubt  may 
attach  to  their  meaning.  The  Cuneiform  <y  is  everywhere 

in  the  vocabularies  explained  by  y ^ Burn,  and 

there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  as  to  its  meaning  or  pronunciation. 
It  is  used  in  geographical  names  precisely  as  the  Arabic^^j,  and 
is  applied  to  any  fortress  or  place  of  defence,  signifying  originally,  as 
it  would  seem,  “a  circular  enclosure,”  whether  for  a camp  or  town.^® 
The  third  element  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  The  Cuneiform 
1?  -eEi  is  very  correctly  represented  by  the  Phoenician 
*?p,  pronounced  probably  as  q^odi,  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
As  I observe,  however,  in  a nominal  roll  where  the  most  ordinary 
Assyrian  titles  are  classified  according  to  their  composition  and 
etymology,  that  the  name  of  Nahu-dxir-qala  is  bracketed  with 
Aabu-dur-irisu,  I conceive  they  must  be  of  kindred  signification, 
and  would  propose  therefore  to  compare  qala  with  “a  fort,” 
as  >“Jiyy  certainly  answers  to  "''.P,  the  meaning  of  the  respective 
names  in  the  nominal  roll  being  “ Nabu  is  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tress,” and  “ Nabu  is  the  defence  of  his  city.”  It  must  be  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  lapse  of  the  final  Ain  is  hardly  per- 
missible, and  that  there  are  no  other  examples  that  I am  aware  of 


^ Dr.  Levy,  I observe,  in  liis  vocabulary  (Plibnizisches  Wbrterbuch,  p.  8), 
under  the  head  of  “ a woman,”  gives  an  example  from  Gcsenius  of 

the  variant  Phoenician  reading  of  which  is  exactly  apphcable  to  the 

present  passage. 


Mods.  Oppert,  I believe,  to  the  present  day,  reads  as  Sisir, 

and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  adheres  to  the  old  reading  of  Kara,  which  Dr.  Hincks 
first  suggested  when  he  fancied  that  the  sign  answered  to  the  phonetic  word 

r.-H  11  HTI.  in  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  Ins.  col.  5,  Is.  2,  5,  &c. 
I have,  however,  at  least  twenty  examples  of  the  reading  of  Bur  for  the  sign 
in  question,  and  have  thus  phonetically  rendered  the  character  in  all  my 

translations  for  the  last  ten  yeai’s.  The  only  doubt  I have  is  whether  B 
is  not  sometimes  used  as  a verb  as  well  as  a uoim,  answering,  in  fact,  to  the 
root  m,  as  well  as  to  the  term  "1VT,  m which'  case  it  might  be  optionally 
sounded  as  iddur,  vadur,  &c. 
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in  the  inscriptions  of  the  employment  of  the  Arabic  «Jj  for  “ a 
fortress,”  so  that  the  meaning  of  “ Asha  defends  the  fort,”  for  Aska- 
dur-qdli,  can  only  be  received  provisionally. 

The  tablet  in  question  dates  from  the  Eponymy  of  Sin-shar- 
uzur,  about  b.c.  650. 

No.  5. 

The  broken  tablet  on  which  this  legend  is  found  registers  the  sale 
of  a field  for  a sinab  (or  two-thirds  of  a mi'na)  and  four  shekels  of 
silver,^®*  the  Cuneiform  name  of  the  seller  being  T -!<  -T< 
and  of  the  buyer,  1441^  neither  of  which  names,  however, 
can  be  rendered  phonetically  with  any  certainty.  The  first  line  of 
the  Phoenician  docket  is  simply  t>pn  Tljl,  “ the  sale  of  the  field,” 
answering  to  the  Cuneiform  Jy  second 

line  ought  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  to  giv'e  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  ; but  I have  quite  failed  to  make  out  an  equivalent 
reading.  The  beginning,  indeed,  of  the  second  Phoenician  line  is 
altogether  illegible,  and  the  continuation  HNIT,  zardd,  bears  no 
resemblance  that  I can  discover  to  the  Cuneiform  T -T< 

t>pn,  in  the  first  line,  for  the  Cuneiform  It  ^ reading 

of  some  interest.  I have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  from  having  observed  that  it  was  used  as  a substitute 
for  ^ “ li^nd  but  both  Monsieur  Oppert  and 

Mr.  Talbot  have  misunderstood  it,  and  have  sadly  disfigured  some 
important  passages  in  consequence.^  The  term  Ti  itself  is 


[S9*  Xhe  identification  of  the  sinab,  equivalent  to  two-tliirds  of  the  manah, 
is  a new  discovery.  The  Assyrian  signs  indicating  this  weight  are  TtT  and  *f. 
both  of  which  are  given  on  the  Lion  in  the  Museum  Collection,  2io.  9,  where 
we  have  also  the  Phoenician  reading  of  22D.  The  Assvrian  equivalent  of 
TyT  is  given  m the  Syllabary  as  <1-  -E  sinai/uj. 

Tliere  are  three  very  innocent  lines  in  the  great  Ehursabad  inscription 
of  Sargon,  relating  to  the  means  by  which  the  king  obtained  the  lands  required 
f 'r  the  building  of  the  city,  which  lines  the  hvely  imaginations  of  Mons.  Oppert 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  have  converted  into  the  most  important  historical  data, 
the  French  savant  drawing  from  them  an  explanation  of  the  name  of  Sargina 
(Sargon),  while  Mr.  Talbot  thinks  they  prove  the  antiquity  of  coined  money. 
The  translations  of  these  gentlemen  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Car  les  grands  dieux  m’ont  nomme  ainsi  (Sarkin),  parce  que  j’ai  observe 
“ les  traites  et  la  foi  juree,  parce  que  j’ai  gouveme  sans  injustice  et  sans  opprimer 
“ les  faibles.  J’ai  presente  aux  chets  de  la  ville  les  constitutions  ecrites  de  la 
“ cite,  d’apres  les  tables  de  la  verite,  gravees  sur  argent  et  sivr  airain.  Je  leim 
“ ai  donne  ensuite  les  explications  indispensables  sur  la  loi,  sans  arbitraire,  la 
“ loi  de  la  justice,  la  loi  qui  les  dirige  dans  leurs  actions.”  (Les  Inscriptions 
Assyriennes  des  Sargonides,  p.  38). 
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Turanian,  and  it^s  doubtful  bow  it  was  pronounced  ; its  Assyrian 

equivalent,  however,  is  everywhere  given  as 

eqil,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Chaldee  N^pH,  and  Syrian 


The  English  rendering  is  : — 

“ As  the  great  gods  have  given  renown  to  my  name,  which  is  triumphant 
“ and  victorious,  so  also  have  they  given  to  me  the  government  of  aft'airs 
“ unconnected  with  battle  and  victory.  Tlie  money  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
“ city  (as  with  unanimous  voice  they  desired)  I renewed,  both  in  silver  and 
“ copper,  in  accordance  with  their  prayers.  I made  coins,  but  not  of  gold 
“ (which  money  the  people  did  not  wish  for),  and  gave  them  to  the  inha- 
“ bitants,  both  pi-esent  and  future,  to  be  their  own  property.”  (Trans,  of  Royal 
Soc.  of  Lit.  vol.  vii.  part  i.  page  171.) 

Now,  there  are  several  words  of  which  I still  consider  the  meaning  to  be 
doubtful,  but  the  general  sense,  commencing  from  the  thirty-ninth  hne,  I take 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

(39)  Ana  susub  alu  sdsu,  zalclcur  'paraklci  maWi  (or  ziri)  adman 
In  founding  this  city,  a building  glorious  and  exalted,  temples 
Hi  rahi  va  hekalt  sulat  hilutiya,  varzi  va  musakhid, 

of  the  great  gods,  and  palaces  for  my  royalty,  graciously  and  honourably, 

azkir-va  , episu  ikbi  (40)  kima  zigar  sumiya, 

I constructed  and  I made  it  to  be  called  like  the  saying  of  my  own  name, 

slia  ana  nazir  gitti  va  misharisu,  sutesur  la 

which  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  (?)  and  its  government  (ruhng  without 

liM  la  khabal,  innimhu-inni  Hi  rahi.  (41)  KasTiip 

violence  or  oppression),  the  great  gods  have  blazoned  forth  for  me.  The  price 
eqili  alu  sasu,  ki  p{  duppate  sha  aimanusu, 
of  the  lands  of  this  city,  according  to  the  tablets  wliich  secured  it  (or  its  title 
kaspa  va  zipar,  ana  hilisun  vatir-va ; (42)  a.^su  riggati 

deeds),  (in)  silver  and  copper,  to  the  proprietors  of  them  I returned,  and 
la  rusi  sha  kaship  eqil  la  zibii,  eqil 

in  sohd  bulhon  (?)  whoever  the  price  of  their  lands  did  not  wish  for,  lands 
mikhar,  eqil  akhir  panusun  addin  sunufi. 
in  front  or  lands  in  rear,  in  exchange  to  them  I gave  them. 

A few  notes  may  perhaps  be  required.  In  the  first  hne  susub  is  Shaphcl 
of  Hiy’  ; zakkur  is  evidently  connected  with  the  verb  azkir,  which  follows, 
and  probably  comes  from  the  same  root  as  vazakkir  in  the  Birs  Nimrud 
inscription.  These  terms  are  also,  I think,  aUied  to  ziggur,  the  special  name 
of  the  towers  attached  to  the  Assyrian  temples,  but  there  is  no  cognate  root 
with  the  signification  of  “building”  in  any  other  Semitic  language.  The 

honorary  epithets  formed  perhaps  the  proper  name 

of  the  tower  of  Dur-Sargina,  of  which  the  remains  are  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  mound  at  Khursabad.  The  allusion  in  the  first  and  second  line  is  to  the 
city  of  Dur-Sargina  being  named  after  the  king ; not  to  any  explanation  of 
the  king’s  own  name,  as  Mons.  Oppert  supposes.  The  idiom  of  the  gods 
“ blazoning  forth  ” the  name  of  the  king  to  supreme  power  is  common. 
The  parenthetical  phrase  sutesur  la  lihi,  la  khabal,  seems  to  have  par- 
ticular allusion  to  the  justice  of  the  king  in  purchsising  the  lands,  instead 
of  taking  violent  possession  of  them.  In  the  tliird  line  (line  41)  I am  not 
sure  whether  the  words  “ silver  and  copper”  refer  to  the  weight  of  metal  given 
to  the  proprietors  for  their  lands,  or  to  the  material  of  the  tablets  on  which 
the  title  deeds  were  written,  these  title  deeds  being  of  the  same  class  as  the 
clay  tablets  and  inscribed  stones,  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Probably, 
however,  the  latter  is  the  true  appheation,  as  I have  never  in  one  single 
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being,  in  fact,  the  same  noun  which  occurs  in  the  famous 
name  ’A(C6\?o/jo,  or  “ the  field  of  blood.”“ 


instance  found  copper  given,  as  a representative  of  value,  although  gold,  silver, 
and  iron  are  mentioned  in  almost  every  transaction  of  sale  or  barter. 

It  is  from  line  42  that  Mr.  Talbot  di-aws  his  inference  of  the  use  of 
coined  money,  translating  raggati  la  rusi  as  “ coins,  not  of  gold,”  whereas  I 
compare  «y<5  “Ot  with  but  with  the 

Chaldee  N'JT,  which  was  probably  in  its  origin  an  ingot  of  metal  used 

T : • 

instead  of  money,  but  which  we  translate  in  Prov.  xvi.  11  by  “ a just  weight 
and  with  regard  to  rusi  (which  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar  inscription  is  always 
written  with  a double  s),  I do  not  at  all  admit  its  signification  of  gold,  but 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a mere  epithet  of  gold,  “ beaten  out,”  so'  as  to 
be  laid  on  the  walls  and  pdlars  of  temples  and  palaces,  in  laminae  or  plates. 
I compare,  therefore,  the  Syriac  which  the  dictionaries  give  as 

“ contusus,  percussus  malleo,”  and  suppose,  in  this  instance,  la  'nisi  means 
merely  “ solid  bullion however,  I admit  that  the  phrase  is  a difficult 
one,  and  have  only  noticed  the  passage  to  show  on  what  slender  foundations 
scholars  like  Oppert  and  Pox  Talbot  are  sometimes  tempted  to  build  up 
important  theories. 

■*'  On  one  of  the  bilingual  tablets,  for  mstance,  we  have  the  following 
equivalent  phrases,  which  are  interesting  in  many  ways : — 


I TrEAJflAIf. 

Tf  HIT.  eis  ^ £-n. 
Sfr  tz].  ty??  ^yyy^n£T. 

T?  ^ITT  ^ 

Etyy. 

Izrane,  mungat’hu 
alib  * kurra ; 

Nira,  ungat'lm 
alib-zu  * kurra. 

The  powers  of  the  letters,  how- 
ever, hi  Tm’anian,  vary  so  greatly 
from  their  ordinary  values  m Assvriau, 
that  no  great  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  this  reading.  The  first 

letter,  indeed,  is  probably  neii 

or  men,  rather  than  iz.  where 

representmg  the  root  “ to  go,” 

is  sounded  ra  perhaps 

allied  to  • , nr.  The  powers  of  lib, 

also,  for  ^yyy^  and  kur,  for  ■A. 
are  doubtful,  though  sufficiently  pro- 
bable. The  root  gafbit,  for 
i.s  well  known. 


Assteiajt. 

^y-  TH.  It!  V It. 

vyy  <n  frin.  -tEy 
-m. 

At^yy  !H.  w if. 

Tallik,  tassd 

Go  thou  (and)  spoil 
Eqil  nakri ; 

the  land  of  the  enemy ; 

link  issa 

(for)  he  went  and  spoilt 
ZEqil-ka  nakru. 

thy  land  (/.  e.)  the  enemy. 

The  first  line  is  a good  specimen 

of  variant  readings,  '^y — having 
the  power  of  tal,  as  well  as  pi,  &c., 
and  TH  standing  for  lik  and  las, 
as  well  as  ur,  &e.  The  root  from 
which  come  tassd  and  issd  is  pro- 
bably Siyji  in  the  sense  of  “ taking 
up  ” or  “ biting  ” (the  produce  of). 
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No.  6. 

This  tablet  is  also  imperfect.  A fracture  of  the  upper  corner 
has  destroyed  the  names  of  the  parties  who  executed  the  deed,  and 
has  thus  very  much  curtailed  our  materials  for  comparison,  while 
the  Phoenician  writing  also,  which  extends  horizontally  along  three 
of  the  side  margins  of  the  tablet,  is  so  faint, — having  been  merely 
scratched  with  the  nail  apparently  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft, — that 
the  forms  of  many  of  the  letters  cannot  be  traced  with  any  cer- 
tainty. A small  portion  of  the  legend,  however,  at  the  commence- 
ment is  distinctly  legible,  and  this  is  not  without  value.  The 
deed  relates  to  the  sale  of  a slave  girl,  named  Khamhusu,  and  her 
mother,  whose  name  is  mutilated,  for  the  sum  of  one  mina  and 
eight  shekels  of  silver.  The  names  of  the  sellers  are  lost ; that 
of  the  purchaser  is  Luqu  (meaning  probably  “ a doctor,”  and 
the  same  name  as  that  of  Luke  the  Evangelist — Compare 
“ learned,”  and  remark  that  the  final  guttural  of  this  root  always 
lapses  in  Assyrian).  The  Phoenician  legend  commences  with 
Danat  Amid  Khahusu,  “ the  sale  of  the  female 
slave  Khahusu,”  <fcc.  Danat  has  been  already  explained.  Artitd 
is,  of  course,  the  Aramaic  form  of  HON,  of  which  the  Cuneiform 
correspondent  is  Shallat  (?).^^  The  only  example  that  I 

have  met  with  of  the  employment  of  the  noun  HOK  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  in  the  geographical  name  of  Amti-hkadasti,  for  the  city  ol 
Ammo-chosta,  or  JHiyTH  DOK,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  famous 
Cyprian  goddess  but  we  have  there  merely  the  Cuneiform  ren- 
dering of  a Phoenician  title.  In  the  reading  of  Khahusu  for  the 
Cuneiform  Khamhusu,  TT<  we  observe, 


^ The  reading  of  this  word  as  apphed  to  “ a female  slave,”  is 

very  doubtful.  It  is  always  used  as  the  feminme  to  ardu,  but  I 

doubt  if  it  ends  in  t,  as  the  suffix  attached  to  it  is  Jj  instead  of  ^?^yy. 
The  word  ShaUat  is  used,  I believe,  both  for  “ plunder  ” and  for  “ women,” 
and  there  is  some  difficidty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  meanings  in 

some  passages,  but  for  “ a female  slave,”  is  quite  a different  noim, 

and  is  in  all  probability  a Turanian  compound. 

See  Kawlinson’s  Ins.,  pi.  48,  1.  11.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 


epithet  Ichadasat,  which  is  joined  with  amat  in  this  name  1< 

?f<  >^y<,  is  to  be  compared  with  “ new,  young,” 

or  lillp,  “ holy,”  or  with  nD"7ni  the  name  originally  borne  by  Queen 
Esther,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  DIH,  for  “ the  myrtle  ;”  probably, 
however,  the  latter  explanation  is  to  be  prefen-ed,  as  the  myrtle  was  especially 
sacred  to  the  Cyprian  Yen  us. 
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firstly,  the  lapse  of  the  nasal  before  the  b,  which  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  the  genius  of  the  Phcenician  language,  and  secondly, 
the  substitution  of  the  Shin,  tif,  for  the  Samech,  D,  of  which  we 
have  had  a previous  example  in  the  reading  of  for  T 

The  derivation  is  probably  from  “ to  bind,” 

which  is  in  Arabic  with  the  same  change  of  sibilant  as  in 

the  Assyrian,  and  the  name  is  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a 
slave.  It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  any  further  analysis  of  the 
Phoenician  text.  The  names  represented  should  be  those  of  the 
mother  of  Khambusu,  and  probably  of  the  parties  from  whom  the 
two  women  were  purchased  ; but  the  letters  can  be  only  doubtfully 
traced,  and  as  we  have  not  the  Assyrian  originals  of  any  of  these 
names  in  a complete  form,  the  Phcenician  readings,  even  if  they 
were  certain,  would  possess  no  great  interest.  Perhaps  in  the 
letters  . . . .STH,  near  the  end  of  the  legend,  we  may  recognise  the 
commencement  of  the  name  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  sellers, 
which  is  represented  in  Cuneiform  by  y . . . Khazi  . . 

but  in  no  other  case  can  I offer  even  a conjectural  comparison. 

No.  7. 

The  Phoenician  legend  on  this  tablet  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
docket  of  the  contents,  but  is  rather,  as  I think,  the  attestation  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  document.  The  only  difficult  character 
in  the  whole  legend  is  the  first  letter ; but  I can  hardly  doubt 
from  other  examples  that  it  is  intended  for  a Shin,  though  the 
form  is  not  usual  on  these  tablets.  I read  the  entire  inscription  as 
simply  nnii*,  “the  attestation  of  Abed-Nebo,”  and  pro- 

pose the  following  explanation  : — nn’ii/’  is  everywhere  used  in  these 
Phoenician  endorsements  before  the  attesting  signatures  (compare 
No.  15,  where  there  are  two  similar  examples,  and  also  the  Phoe- 
nician dockets  given  by  Grotefend,  in  the  “ Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,”  vol.  ii.  p.  177  ; and  by  Gesenius,  Mon. 
Plioen.  vol.  ii.  tab.  32,  pi.  Ixxvii.  b.)  ] and  is  thus  certainly  a 
substitute  for  the  character  on  the  Assyrian  tablets  ; but 

the  etymology  is  not  equally  clear.  ShaJchat  would  seem  to  be  a 
feminine  noun  like  danat  and  biyat,  and  I am  thus  tempted  to 
compare  the  Arabic  “ truth,”  uotwithstanding  that  the 

initial  letter  of  that  word,  which  is  equal  to  the  Hebrew  U,  very 
rarely  answers  to  the  Phoenician  Shin.  In  support  of  this  expla- 
nation, I further  observe  that  in  Syriac,  derivatives  from  this  root. 
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have  a special  reference  to  the  signing  of  a name,  and 


I also  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  every 
Mohammedan  who  attests  a document  places  before  his  autograph 


the  word  “ It  is  true,”  a custom  which  has  led  to  the 

r . . 

Anglo-Indian  vulgarism  of  Shy  as  equivalent  to  a signature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  grounds  for  j)referring  the  alterna- 
tive derivation  of  SkaJckat,  from  inly,  or  jc-i,  “ to  witness.”  The 
meaning  of  a “ witness,”  in  the  first  place,  is  more  appropriate,  as 
it  would  seem,  than  “ truth  ;”  again,  in  the  famous  copper  Sassanam 
from  Malabar,  the  names  of  all  the  Mohammedan  witnesses  are 
actually  jmeceded  by  this  word  Aii,  and  thirdly,  the  orthography 
is  more  in  harmony,  as  the  initial  sibilants  are  of  the  same  class, 
and  the  hard  and  soft  aspirates,  which  constitute  the  only  difference, 
are  frequently  confounded.  The  termination,  however,  offers,  as  I 
think,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  explanation,  for  the 
Phoenician  terminal  D cannot  under  any  circumstances  represent  a 
radical  1,  nor  is  it  allowable  to  regard  niTki/’  as  a contraction  of 
the  true  Aramaic  term  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47. 

The  word  which  follows  riniy  may  be  certainly  read  as 
lampr  Abed-Nebo,  “the  slave  of  Nebo,”  a name  which  would  be 

T 

actually  borne  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  particular  document, 
though  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  the  two  names,  written  in 
Assyrian  and  Phoenician  characters,  refer  to  the  same  individual. 

The  deed  itself  relates  to  the  sale  of  a slave  girl  named  Gula- 
dallat,  by  her  joint  owners,  to  the  sa,me  Zikkull ami  whose  dealings 
have  before  come  under  our  notice.  The  price  was  two-thirds  of  a 
mina  of  silver,  and  the  sale  is  registered  with  the  usual  formalities. 

The  tablet  is  dated  from  N abu-shar-uzur,  who  was  Epouyme 
during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  answering  to 
B.c.  683.“ 


represented  in  Cuneiform  by 


y and  which  is 


See  Journal  of  Koval  Asiat.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  344,  pi.  6.  Mr.  Shakespeare 
furnished  a reading  of  the  Arabic  signatures  to  this  document,  but  no  one 
has,  I believe,  attempted  to  decipher  the  Peldevi  and  Hebrew  names,  which 
are  nevertheless  exceedingly  curious.  The  Parsee  w itnesses  must  have  been 
the  near,  if  not  the  immediate,  descendants  of  the  first  exiles  from  Persia,  as 
the  Pehlevi  character  which  they  employ  is  nearly  that  of  the  early  Moham- 
medan coins.  Tlie  names  are  preceded  by  two  words,  which  seem  to  be 

TlfaAara  “ sealed  by,”  or  “ the  seal  of.”  (Compare  Pers.  mttftr.)  The 

corresponding  expression  before  the  Hebrew  names  is  doubtfully  read  as 

ID  p?2n- 
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No.  8. 

The  Phoenician  name,  clearly  incised  on  this  tablet,  is  to  be 
read  with  tolerable  certainty  as  Dainu-kurban,  the  last 

letter,  which  is  alone  defective,  being  restored  from  the  Cuneiform 
original.  This  original  is  written  T 

and  applies  to  a certain  householder  who  sells  three  tenements  in 
Nineveh  for  the  sum  of  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  probably  “he  who  adjudges  the  offerings,”  dainu  being 
a participle  from  the  root  pi,  “ to  judge,”  and  kurban  being  iden- 
tical with  ihe  Hebrew  Arab,  and  Greek  Kop^av 

(Mark  vii.  11).  That  the  group  forming  the  first  element  of  this 
name  had  the  phonetic  value  of  dainu  had  long  ago  been  surmised, 
from  the  orthography  of  n T!l!  employed  in  the 

East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  iv.  line 
29,  as  an  epithet  of  “ the  Sun,”  and  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
reading  of  and  the  Phoenician  transcript  of  the  term 

is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  a verification  ; but  I do  not 
even  yet  clearly  understand  the  reason  of  this  mode  of  writing. 
The  letter  alone  represents  the  root  pi^  “ to  judge,” 

being  explained  in  the  bilingual  syllabary  by  <I:fc 
(No.  184),  and  is  thus  independent  of  any  adjunct.  Should  such 
an  arljunct  be  employed,  however,  it  ought  to  represent,  according 
to  ordinary  usage,  the  phonetic  complement  of  the  verbal  form  to 
which  it  is.attached,  and  this  can  hardly  be  the  function  performed 
by  which,  amongst  its  various  powers  {sil,  tar,  kiit,  kkas,  &c.), 

has  no  nasal  value  whatever.  I suspect,  therefore,  that  the  sign 
►>^,  which,  as  a root,  and  especially  in  the  epithets  of  the  gods, 
is  very  extensively  employed,  and  in  many  different  senses,  is  here 
joined  to  merely  to  qualify,  or  perhaps  intensify,  the 

power  of  that  verb,  and  without  any  influence  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion.“ 

Tlie  sign  ^1“?  wliieli  precedes  the  names  of  the  witnesses  on  the 
Assyrian  tablets,  seems  to  be  simply  the  preposition  pan,  “ from,”  or  “ of.” 
On  the  Babylonian  tablets  the  fist  of  witnesses  is  usually  headed  bv  the 

expression  whieth  probably  means,  “"the  persons 

putting  their  names.” 

« The  most  ordinary  use  of  ►>sr  is  to  represent  the  root  nalas,  “ to 
cut  off but  it  also  answers  to  skdinii,  suqu,  and  liaK-a-dozen  other  roots, 
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We  further  see  from  the  example  of  this  legend  that  when  the 
docket  represents  a mere  name,  without  any  descriptive  expression, 
that  name  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  property  which  is  sold,  and 
not  to  the  buyer. 


No.  9. 

The  inscription  on  this  tablet  refers  to  the  disposal  of  a con- 
siderable property,  consisting  of  lands,  houses,  gardens,  orchards, 
&c.,  SiC.,  on  a six  years’  lease,  and  at  a rent  of  one  mina  of  silver 
per  annum,  the  lessee  being  the  same  Z ikkullanu  whose  name  occurs 
on  tablet  No.  4. 

The  Phoenician  docket  is  mutilated,  the  commencement  of  the 
legend,  which  reads  JUT,  danat  khaqila,  “ the  sale  of  land,” 

being  alone  legible.  ^ibp^  here  answers  to  the  Cuneiform 
It  ^III’  Turanian  term  for  j eqil,*^  as  in 

No.  5,  and  the  only  uncertainty  is  whether  the  K,  which  is  the  last 
letter  visible  on  the  broken  tablet,  may  belong  to  the  preceding 
word  (as  in  the  Aramaic  form  of  for  ilGS),  or  whether  it 

may  be  the  initial  letter  of  another  word.  As  the  Cuneiform 
ciin.  bit,  ‘'a  house,”  however,  immediately  follows  f!  » 

the  list  of  properties  on  the  tablet,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a correspondent  beginning  with  I propose  to  compare 
the  Phoenician  word  directly  with  its  Chaldee  correspondent  N*?pn, 
regarding  the  orthography  as  more  correct  than  the  imperfect  read- 
ing of  bpn,  in  No.  5.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  Geseuius, 
Schinler,  &c.,  are  all  agreed  that  the  word  bpil,  signifying  “ a 
field  ” in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hithiopic,  and  Arabic,  is  formed  by 


besides  being  immediately  cognate  with  I'T  ; in  so  much  so,  that  in  one  list 
and  are  bracketed  together,  the  former  being  explained  by 

and  the  latter  by  ^>^Ty  y^  ddnu ; and 

in  the  epithets  of  the  gods,  the  two  signs  seem  to  be  used  indifferently. 

In  continuation  of  note  41,  on  the  reading  and  signification  of  Tf  ^TTT. 
I may  also  draw  attention  to  the  errors  which  Mons.  Oppert  and  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  have  committed  in  their  translation  of  the  inscription  on  Michaux’s 
stone,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  tliis  term.  Mons.  Oppert  translates  the 
word  uniformly  by  “ table,”  and  supposes  it  to  refer  to  the  engraved  stone 
which  he  is  discussing.  Mr.  Talbot  writes  hafzib  and  atsib,  and  compares  the 
roots  and  translating  sometimes  by  “ figure  ” and  sometimes  by 

“sculpture.”  (In  the  Sargon  Inscription  he  read  asib  “inhabiting.”)  The 

word  yy  ^yyi’  however,  throughout  the  inscription  in  question  refers  to 
the  “ land  ” settled  upon  the  devisor’s  daughter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed ; and  it  must  be  read  eqil  (for  "PpH),  as  already  explained. 
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metathesis  from  the  root  p*?P,  “to  divide,”  or  “portion  out,”  but 
the  Assyrian  eqil  or  ekil  seems  rather  to  suggest  a connection  with 
bjii,  “ food  or  grain,”  from  “ to  eat,”  given  in  Cuneiform 

as  -n?  ■’  and  it  is  doubtful,  moreover,  if  in  the  sense 
of  “ portioning  out  land,”  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 

No.  10. 

I include  this  legend,  which  has  been  often  published  and  com- 
mented on,  because  it  occurs  on  a clay  tablet,  evidently  of  the  same 
class  as  those  from  which  I have  copied  the  other  bilingual  readings. 
The  original  tiiblet  was  brought  to  Europe,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
Ker  Porter,  and,  according  to  Gesenius,  should  be  now  in  the  Paris 
Museum  (See  Ges.  Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  i.  p.  462),  though,  if  it  be 
there,  it  is  strange  that  the  bilingual  reading  it  exhibits  should  not 
have  been  already  turned  to  account  by  the  Assyrian  scholars  of 
that  city. 

The  legend  may  be  read  with  certainty  as  Beiat 

El-idil-ani,  and  I should  expect  to  find  in  the  corresponding 
Cuneiform  text  the  registry  of  a debt  due  by  a man  named 
y >->-y  ^yyy  y][  Ctt-?  which  is  a common  Assyrian  name,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  No.  12,  which  will  be  presently  examined,  we 
have  an  allusion  to  the  beiat  or  debt  of  Manuki  Arha-il.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  Tl’3,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  next  word  is  a bona  fide  Assyrian  name,  formed  according  to  the 
usual  construction,  and  probably  signifying  “ God  is  just  to  him.” 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  examine  the  Cuneiform  text,  both  in 
order  to  verify  the  application  of  the  word  beiat,  and  which  is  more 
important,  to  ascertain  if  the  Phcenician  at  the  commencement 
of  the  name,  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  which  is  “ a God,” 

in  general,  or  whether,  as  I think  more  probable,  it  does  not  rather 
indicate  some  particular  divinity,  the  HX  or  ’'IXos,  of  the  Greeks, 

and  the  >->-  T -II  -ITT.  or  >->-y  of  the  inscriptions.^  The 


Tbe  root  VDK;  however,  is  represented  by  an  independent  Accadian 
sign,  *-^T^y,  and  the  connexion  of  this  term  with  Ty  ^TTT’  “ the 
conditions  of  lease,  on  the  clay  tablets,  seems  to  he  merely  accidental,  alluding 
to  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of  the  land  for  a term  of  years. 

■•s  Cuneiform  scholars  have  been  usually  content  to  name  this  god  Jlel,  or 

Belus,  not  only  because  the  sign  has  that  phonetic  power,  but  from 

his  position  as  “ the  father  of  the  gods,”  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon ; but  I 
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second  element  of  the  Phoenician  name  almost  certainly  represents 
the  Cuneiform  tYTy,  which,  as  a verbal  noun,  is  often  rendered 


liave  myself  always  expressed  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  in  my  original 
Mythological  Essay  (Eawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  594)  I adduced  strong 
arguments  to  show  that  the  god  in  question  could  not,  at  any  rate,  represent 
the  Belus  of  later  Babylonian  history,  as  that  deity  was  proved  to  correspond 
with  the  ilerodach  of  the  inscriptions.  I had  not,  however,  at  that  time, 

access  to  the  evidence  which  now  inclines  me  to  identify  * — * with 

Saturn,  and  to  read  his  name  as  II  or  Il/n.  This  evidence  is  briefly  as  follows. 


Istly,  the  sign  >— < simply  means  “ old,”  being  explained  in  the  vocabularies 
by  1 labir,  and  is  therefore  “ the  old  god.” 


Now,  “ the  old  god”  is  exactly  the  (Jjo  of  the  Sabseans  of 

Harrau,  as  individuahzed  by  the  famous  JSn-Nedim,  in  the  Eihrist  (see  Chwol- 
sohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  39)  ; and  this  deity  is  directly 


identified  with  (J^J? 


or  “ Saturn,”  in  Abu  Itihan’s  chapter  on  the  Sabseans — 


a document,  by-the-bye,  of  great  value,  and  which  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  Chwolsohn’s  exhaustive  work.  2ndly.  The  name  which 
Damaseius  (see  Cory’s  Fragments,  p.  318)  gives  to  the  second  member  of  the 
Babylonian  triad,  is  'iXXtf'Of ; and  as  his  other  names,  'Avoq  and  ’Aoq,  exactly 

answer  to  T 1!  >7^  and  ^^y  ^yyyy  yp  ^bls  title  of  lUm 
should  represent  the  god  T -II  -in  or  >-*-y  3rdly.  In  a 


trihngual  list  of  mythological  synonyms,  the  phonetic  reading  of 


=If  5^ 


Elim,  is  actually  given  for  | so  that  it  seems  highly  probable  the 

vernacular  name  of  the  god  was  iEl  or  II,  with  an  optional  plui-al  termination 
in  im  or  in,  “ honoris  causa,”  as  in  Elohim. 

However,  it  is  also  possible  that  Bel  may  have  heen  used  equally  with 
II,  as  the  name  of  the  god.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  group 


~y  ^yyy’  ''■hichsimply  means  lord,”  as  I f'-El  <=TTT 


means  “ the  lady,”  stands  constantly  for  the  generic  noun  Bilu,  “ a lord,”  in 
the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  we  fui’ther  see  that  Hi?,  not 
II,  is  the  name  in  the  Eihrist,  to  which  the  epithet  “ the  grave  old  man,” 


applies.  Indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Damaseius  for 


using  the  two  names  indifi’erently — (on  4>oti'iKfe  (cai  Sopot  rbv  Kporor  HX 
Kai  B»)X  Kat  BoXd0/;v  sTroropd^oiio'tv,  Phot.  Bib.  Edit.  Hoeschel.  col.  1050, 
where  BoXa'^ijr  is  perhaps  for  with  the  usual  change  of 


the  Hebrew  Shin  to  the  Aramaic  Tav) ; and  if  the  generality  of  authors 
identify  Belus  and  Saturn  (see  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.,  p.  155),  Sanchoniathon, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  distinctly  o "iXog  roSr’  torir  6 Kporop  (Cory’s  Frag- 
ments, p.  13). 

The  identification  which  I formerly  proposed  of  II  and  Ra  originated  in  a 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  Proto-Chaldman  (or  Accadian)  *-*-  lE^TT 
is  constantly  replaced  in  the  vocabidaries  and  bflingual  exercises  hy  II  or  Ilu 
(written  either  simply  as  or  phonetically  as  Y^Yy  > amongst 

other  examples  compare  the  diflerent  orthogi’aphies  of  the  name  of  Babylon)  ; 
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phonetically  by  AT  !BI^  idliL,  and  probably,  therefore, 
answers  to  a root  corresponding  with  the  Arabic  while 

the  termination  ani  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  Cuneiform 
Iy  , or  >->~y  , which  is,  I believe,  a pronominal  suffix/^ 


No.  12. 

The  tablet  to  which  this  legend  belongs  is  of  the  class  which 
I have  called  double;  that  is,  it  is  formed  of  two  distinct  tablets, 
very  inditferently  baked,  and  inclosed  one  within  the  other,  the 
Cuneiform  writing,  with  some  very  slight  variations,  being  the 
same  on  both,  and  the  Phoenician  docket  being  on  the  outer  casing 
only.  The  double  tablets  seem  to  relate  uniformly  to  loans,  instead 
of  sales.  In  the  present  instance  the  Cuneiform  writing,  as  far  as 


but  in  that  case  is  to  be  sounded  T'ldngira  or  T’himira,  the 

^t^TT  being  the  mere  phonetic  complement ; and  it  represents  not  any 
particidar  deity,  but  the  generic  Timanian  name  for  “ god,”  connected  on  the 
one  side  vfith  the  Tm’kish  Tengri,  and  on  the  other,  perhaps,  with  the  Ag/iapoUc 

of  Sanchoniathon,  and  the  1 1 of  Mesopotamian  tradition  (see  Chwolsohn’s 
Ssabier,  vol.  ii.  p.  291).  Tlie  title  of  lord — Assyrian,  i.  e.,  dilu — 

was  represented  in  some  of  the  Proto-Chaldsean  dialects  by  Mul 

and  in  this  form  we  see  the  origin  of  the  MoXig  of  Nicolaus  (see  Muller’s 

Fragments,  Hist.  Grsec.,  vol.  iii.  p.  361).  Another  name  for  Saturn,  in  what 

I suspect  to  have  been  a Scytho-Arian  dialect  of  Chaldaea,  was  ==ni=  c:; 

f:yyy'^,  HuHshega,  but  I do  not  recognize  the  etymology.  For  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  apphcation  to  Saturn  of  the  epithet  “ old,”  see  Chwol- 
sohn’s Ssabier,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

It  is  impos.sible  to  say  whether  the  termination  in  ani,  which  is  so  very 
common  in  Assyrian  names,  be  the  Turanian  sutEx  of  the  3rd  person  singMar, 
or  the  Semitic  suffix  of  the  1st  person.  Either  explanation  is  sufficiently 
applicable,  though  perhaps  the  evidence  is  rather  in  favorm  of  the  latter  ; for 
wlulst  I have  never  in  one  single  instance  found  ani  to  interchange  with  su,  I 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  substitutions  of  the  suffix  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  first  person,  as,  tor  instance,  in  the  common  name  of  Nebo,  which, 

as  is  well  knov-n,  is  usually  written  T ^T  €TTT’ 

but  for  which  I have  also  met  with  the  reading  of  1 Tf 

as  if  the  sigmfieation  were  “ my  prophet  ” or  “ instructor,”  the  termination  in 
enr  being  the  Turanian  suffix  of  the  1st  person  (cognate  with  y~ 
and  as  in  <M  y~  ^yyy  and  ^yyy,  for 

“with  us”  and  “ witli  me”).  Ob.serve,  also,  with  regard  to  that  the 

meaning  seems  to  be  “ great  ” rather  than  “just,”  and  that  we  may  suppose, 
therefore,  the  Assyrian  root  edal  to  have  corresponded  with  rather  than 

JA.. 

TOT..  I. — [new  series]. 
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I uiiderstarul  it,  states  that  “ MannuM-Arha-il  had  borrowed  ten 
“ silver  shekels  of  the  holy  standard  from  Billu-balat  (for  a year), 
“ on  condition  that  the  sum  increased  double  (that  is,  at  cent,  per 
“ cent.)  3”  and  the  corresponding  Phoenician  docket  seems  to  be 
KD  ( ■ • ) n'n  Dip  (Pp’^  XX)  “ From  Manugi-Arbil  20 

holy  shekels,  a debt  to  be  recovered”  (1)  In  this  rendering,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  questionable  points,  both  of  orthography  and 
grammar.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Phoenician  name  at  the 
commencement  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  I « 7"  <£!  te 

and  the  use  of  Gimel  J for  the  Cuneiform 
would  seem  to  show  that  ^lannuM  must  be  a derivative  from  I1.3J 
or  np3,  instead  of  signifying  “Who  is  like?”  as  Jlr.  Oppert  has 
conjectured,  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  names  Michael,  Micah, 
Micaiah,  Xtc.®” 

The  two  doubtful  letters  which  commence  the  second  line  are, 
I suspect,  numerals.  They  are  something  like  tlie  l^almyrene  sign 
for  10,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a degraded  form  of  Yod,  the  10th 
letter  of  the  alphabet ; and  may  tlius  possibly  represent  20,  though 
in  Palmyrene  and  in  Numismatic  Phoenician  there  was  a special 
character  for  that  number.®'  If  this  be  so  I would,  then,  suggest 
that  the  character  which  follows,  and  of  which  the  top  only  can  be 
traced,  may  be  an  ai’bitrary  sign  for  a shekel  of  silver.  At  any 
rate,  the  second  line  of  this  legend  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  define 
the  amount  of  Manmiki-ArhiV s debt,  subject,  however,  to  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  original  loan  of  ten  shekels  might  be  noted,  or 
whether  the  figures  might  refer  to  the  sum,  doubled  in  amount, 
that  was  to  be  recovered.  After  the  number  of  shekels  we  have 

Les  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,  p.  20.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  use  of  the  Phoenician  J inav  be  a mere  vulgarism,  owing  to  the  double 
power  of  the  Cuneiform  ^T^T,  which  was  qi  as  well  as  ki,  and  that  the 
etymology  of  manimki,  or  mannvcji,  may  be  thus,  after  all,  what  Mons.  Oppert 
has  suggested.  At  any  rate,  neithei-  the  sense  of  “ illuminating,”  from  nHJ. 
nor  of  “ sacrificing,”  fi-om  npj-  will  at  all  suit  the  many  compound  names 
of  which  the  first  element  is  « <!e1-  This  term  is  prefixed, 

Istly,  to  the  names  of  the  gods  ; 2ndly,  to  the  names  of  cities  ; and  3rdly,  to 
the  names  of  relatives,  and  perhaps  classes  of  men.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
twenty  Assyrian  names  thus  formed,  and  I can  find  no  meaning  more  gene- 
rally applicable  than  “ who  as  ?”  or  “ what  as  ?”  (in  the  sense  of  “ who,  or 
what,  is  equal  to  ?”),  though  such  an  explanation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

•’*  See  G-esenius  IMon.  Phoen.,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  A further  argument  against 
reading  these  two  letters  as  XX,  is,  that  we  see  on  the  Lion  Weights  in  the 

British  Museum  (No.  1)  the  ordinaiy  horizontal  line  employed  for  the 

numeral  10.  Altogether  it  must  be  admitted  that  my  proposed  reading  of 
this  Phoenician  line  is  most  questionable. 
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clearly  the  word  D”ip,  which  may  very  well  be  the  Assyrian  form 
of  lillp,  adopted  by  the  Phoenician  scribe,  with  the  same  confusion 
of  sibilants  that  we  have  before  observed  in  many  instances.  The 
sacred  standard,  or  “ standard  of  the  sanctuary,”  as  we  usually  call  it 
in  referring  to  the  Jewish  weights,  is  indicated  on  these  tablets  by 
the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  Nineveh  or  Arbela  ; and  it  is  that 
designation  which  here  answers  in  the  Cuneiform  text  to  the  Eadas 
of  the  Phoenician  legend In  continuation,  we  have  a word 
n'3,  which  is  very  difficult  of  explanation.  AVhere  the  same  word 
occurs  on  an  Assyrian  tablet,  now  in  the  Paris  mirseum,  Gesenius 
takes  it  for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  noun  signifying  “ a house”  (see 
Ges.  Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  i.  p.  462)  ; and  the  same  explanation  might 
possibly  suit  the  present  passage,  the  allusion  being  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  which  the  holy  standard  was  used  but  I do 
not  myself  think  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  term.  I 
rather  suspect  that  n'3,  Beyaf,  is  a corrupted  form  of  the  Arabic 
the  root  which  originally  applied,  perhaps,  to  any 

“ bargain,”  or  “ money  dealing,”  having  its  exact  equivalent  in  the 
Assyrian  BuJch,  which  in  this,  and  similar  passages,  appears  in  the 
phrase  ina  hukhi  ittisi,  “ he  borrowed  on  contract,”  or  “ on  a 
bargain. The  last  word  of  the  Phoenician  legend,  of  which  the 

Tlie  phi-ase  on  this  tablet  relating  to  the  standard  is  TTY 

, “ of  the  goddess  XT  of  Nineveh.”  I shall  reserve  a 
fidl  examination  of  the  different  standards  of  weight  which  were  current  in 
Assyria  for  the  continuation  of  this  paper  on  the  legal  tablets  ; but  I may 
here  note  that  there  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct  minm  in  common  use 
— the  manah  of  the  king,  or  “ royal  maund  the  manah  of  the  great  goddess 
of  Nineveh  and  Arbela,  or  “ the  maund  of  the  sanctuary  both  of  these  being 
native  Assyrian  weights  ; and  the  manah  of  Carchemish,  which  is  the  most 
constantly  quoted  of  all.  I beheve  that  each  of  these  maimds  contained  sixty 
shekels,  but  that  there  was  a shght  difference  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
As  for  “ the  countru  maund,”  which  has  been  assumed  from  the  Phoenician 
legends  on  the  Museum  weights,  I caimot  think  myself  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  such  a distinction.  The  expression  ‘S'PIN  V 3,  which  is 
added  to  the  declaration  of  the  number  of  maimds,  does  not  refer,  as  I believe, 
to  a standard  at  all  (in  fact,  the  phrase  is  found  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  in  addition 
to  the  definition  of  the  royal  standard),  but  is  merely  a geographical  indica- 
tion, intended  to  distinguish  the  weights  of  Syi-ia  and  of  Assyria.  See  further, 
under  Aote  63. 

I have  sometimes  thought  tliat  the  whole  legend  might  be  read 

K3  ” ‘ Dip  'f  Li-ilanugi-Arbel  zi  kadas  lit . . . kd, 

“ of  Manugi-Arbel,  priest  of  the  temple  of . . . ka  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Cuneiform  text  to  indicate  that  the  borrower  of  the  ten  shekels,  Mannuki- 
Arbil,  had  any  connexion  either  with  the  great  goddess  or  her  temple. 

Biikha  < {?<)  may  very  well  stand  for  « i.-,  the  change  of 

vowels  being  perfectly  regular,  and  the  guttural,  kh,  being^  'common  substi- 
tute for  the  Ain,  ^ ; but  I am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  the 
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fina  1 KD  is  alone  legible,  may  then,  perhaps,  be  some  verbal  form 
(either  from  HpS,  or  some  kinrlred  root),  and  the  entire  docket 
may  be  translated,  as  I have  already  suggested,  “ from  Manugi- 
Arhil  20  holy  shekels  his  debt  (or  contract)  to  be  taken.” 

No.  13. 

This  legend  is  a mere  fragment,  giving  the  name,  probably,  of 
the  party  executing  the  deed.  The  Cuneiform  original  of  the 
name,  however,  is  not  preserved,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  tablet  sufficiently 
perfect  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  the  inscription. 
We  can  only  infer,  from  the  shape  of  the  broken  tablet  and  the 
few  lines  of  writing  which  remain,  that  the  document  does  not 
belong  to  the  ordinary  class  of  legal  transfers  of  property ; it  is 
rather,  as  I think,  of  a sacred  character. 

The  Phoenician  name  may  be  read  with  tolerable  certainty  as 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  y *~*^y 

<1-.  Nahu-shallim,  signifying  “ Nebo  (is  my)  preserver 
and  an  imperfect  word  follows  which  commences  with 

No.  14. 

This  is  an  important  leeend,  as  the  Phoenician  writing  is  very 
clearly  marked  on  the  tablet,  and  the  Cuneiform  names,  both  of 
the  sellers  and  buyer  of  the  property,  are  given  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  Cuneiform  writing  recites  the  particulars  of  the 
purchase  of  a house  in  Nineveh  for  half  a mina  of  silver,  by  Kukullai, 
from  its  owners,  | jJt  ^y 

and  .t^jiy.  ; and  as  the  Plioc-nician  legend  is  without  any 

prefix,  it  must  be  held  (as  in  No.  8)  to  represent  the  names  of  these 
sellers.  The  first  Phoenician  name,  also,  Paqa-Arha  il, 

does  thus  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  first  Cuneiform  name, 
the  only  variety  being  that  the  j)article  ana  is  left  out,  and  that  by 
the  introduction  of  a jrenultimate  yod,  the  full  orthography  is  perhaps 
given  of  ArLa-i',^  for  the  town  of  Arbela,  instead  of  the  contracted 

lapse  of  this  radical  letter  in  order  to  obtain  the  Phoenician  form  of  71'3- 
In  favour  of  the  assimilation  I can  onlv  refer  to  No.  10,  and  point  out  that  in 
that  legend,  at  any  rate,  the  word  beiat,  preceding  a proper  name,  is  appa- 
rently of  the  same  class  as  danat  and  shakhat ; and  that  Beth  or  Beit,  “a 
house,”  offers,  therefore,  a very  insufficient  explanation. 

Dr.  Levy,  I find,  ha.s  already  recognized  this  reading  in  his  Phonizische 
Studien,  part  ii.  p.  24. 

The  peniiltimate  letter  in  this  name  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a T’hw,  1, 
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form  of  Arhil,  as  in  Nos.  1 and  12.  The  only  real  difficult}"  in  this 
bilingual  legend  relates  to  the  second  word,  which  is  given  in 
Phoenician  as  ii'MID,  anil  if  it  be  a proper  name,  must  answer  to 


unable  to  give  a positive  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  the  junior  partner  in  a property  should  be  named  in 
the  docket,  since,  alrhough  entered  as  a matter  of  form  in  the  actual 
conv'eyance  at  the  head  of  the  deed,  he  is  passed  over  in  the  sub- 
sequent penalty  clause  as  unimportant ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  possible  explanation  that  I can  suggest  for  I£‘S"1D,  placed 
as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  the  tablet,  immediately  under  the  name  of 
the  principal  owner,  except  that  it  represents  the  name  of  the 
second  or  joint  owner.  If  this  assimilation,  then,  be  admitted,  the 
sign  A-Vr  mu.st  have,  amongst  its  many  values,  the  power  of 
"ID,  scrr.  and  the  vernacular  name  of  the  “great  goddess,”  repre- 
sented by  the  sign  XV,  must  be  positively  Asha.  There  is 
no  other  evidence,  that  I am  aware  of,  connecting  with 

the  sound  of  sar  or  sir,  nor  am  I at  all  sure  what  may  be  the 
meaning  of  such  a word  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a god.  That  the 
sign  ^^1^5  however,  equivalent  in  numbers  to  15,  does  here 
represent  the  name  of  the  great  goddess,  is  rendered  certain  by  the 
orthography  employed  on  other  tablets,  where  the  same  name  is 
written  with  the  determinative  of  a god,  between 


"With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  these  names,  1 can  only  suggest 
for  Paqa  ana  Arha-il  the  meaning  of  “go  forth  to  Arbil.”  or  per- 
haps “ proclaim  to  Arhil  ” [Paqa  being  imperative  of  p33  : com- 
pare IplD,  Dan.  iii.  26)  ; and  for  Sir-Asha,  the  possible  meaning 
of  “ Slave  of  Asha,”  Sir  being  a contraction  for  from  “IDN, 

“ to  bind  ;”  but  I admit  that  I have  no  other  authority  for  the 


rather  than  a yod,  according  to  the  numismatic  Hebrew  alphabet  given  by 
Gesenius  (ilon.  Phoen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  3),  and  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  the 
name  to  have  been  pronounced  Aria-ul,  the  same  change  of  vowels  taking 
place  as  in  TJrsalima  for  Jerusalem,  and  Shemrun  for  Samirin  (Samaria). 
Another  instance  of  the  substitution  of  the  1 for  the  ' may  be  observed  in 
the  orthography  of  the  Phoenician  dual  form  for  (“  two  maunds”), 

in  the  legend  on  the  Lion  Weight,  No.  4,  where,  moreover,  in  the  reading  on 
the  base,  the  exact  form  is  used  for  the  Van,  which  we  have  in  this  transcript 
of  the  name  of  Arba-il. 


the  Cuneiform ^ . Now,  the  first  question  to  be 

asked  is.  do  these  two  forms  really  correspond  ? and  to  this  I am 
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employment  of  as  a Turanian  root,  either  with  this  sense 

or  sound.” 

No.  15. 

The  tablet  from  which  these  names  are  copied  is  a mere  frag- 
ment, of  Babylonian  origin,  and  probal)ly  dating  from  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  seems  to  record  a money  contract  very  much 
in  the  same  terms  as  were  current  in  Assyria,  but  it  furnishes  no 
means  of  bilingual  coni])arison.  The  names,  indeed,  preceded  by 
tlie  word  as  in  No.  7,  are  those  of  independent  witnesses, 

who  were  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  who  thus  preferred  to 


Since  writing  this,  I have  lighted  on  a fragment  of  vocabulary  amid  the 
debris  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  suggested  an  explanation  for  the 

employment  of  as  equivalent  to  "ID.  The  Turanian  root 

seems  to  have  signified  originally  “ to  swell,”  and  to  have  been  thus  equivalent 
to  the  Semitic  roots  (Cun.  ^1  A"]  tZV  and 

(Cun.  ■gTT  T?  .^rn)-  I have  long  been  aware  of  the  employment 
of  the  root  in  the  first-named  capacity,  in  representing  the  name  of 
T -1  -B  -deft  IP  , which  I always  maintained  to  be  identical 
with  Xahu-nahid,  or  Nabonidiis,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hinchs  and  Mons.  Oppert 
(see  my  paper  on  the  Orthography  of  some  of  the  later  Royal  Names  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  History,  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  for 

1855) ; but  this  reading  of  | ^ for  is  the  first  example 

that  I have  observed  of  the  use  of  in  a proper  name  for  the  alternative 

root  "iKi:!-  The  Hebrew it  must  be  remembered,  is  cognate  both  with 
and  "I'Di  so  that  the  employment  of  the  Phoenician  D need  not 

surprise  us.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Accadian  root 
it  would  seem  to  have  its  normal  power  of  im  in  the  name  1 -T  -B 
ABB  , which  is  given  by  Abydenus  as  ’NaPovviSoxos,  for  Nabu-imdulc  ; 
but  in  the  vocabulary,  where  it  is  explahied  by  BT  T!  .He 

Accadian  column  seems  to  have  the  reading  of  | Mir  (and  so  the 
Grod  of  the  air,  >->-  T AB’  i.  e.,  “ the  glorious  god,”  is  named  in 
Accadian  | Mir-mir').  I should  propose  now  to  read 

the  name  of  | K yV  Sam- Asha,  and  to  translate  it  “ glory  of 

Asha,”  as  Nahu-vahid,  or  Nabu-imduJc,  is  “ Nebo  the  glorious.”  Cuneifoimi 
scholars  are  familiar  with  this  employment  of  one  Arcadian  sign  to  represent 
two  or  more  Semitic  roots,  corresponding  in  sense,  but  entirely  different  in 

sound,  as,  for  instance,  for  ehas  and  lani,  “ to  do  or  make;” 

for  elad  and  bani,  “ to  beget for  snlcan  and  saraJc,  &c.,  Ac. 
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be  recorded  in  their  vernacular  characters.  They  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  Babylonian  witnesses,  and  being  merely  scratched  on 
the  hard  clay,  are  altogether  of  too  uncertain  a character  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  analyis.  After  each  of  the  names  is  the  word 
/If,  which  I suppose  to  be  the  feminine  demonstrative  pronoun 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  Jlf^f,  so  that  each  line  reads,  “ this  is  the 
attestation  of  . . . 


Nos.  1 1 and  16. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  these  two  legends  together,  as 
the  tablets  to  which  they  belong  are  of  the  same  class,  and  the 
inscriptions  help  to  explain  and  illustrate  each  other.  It  would 
seem  that  grain  assignments®’  were  issued  in  Assyria  on  a particular 
shield-shaped  piece  of  baked  clay,  quite  difl’erent  from  the  ordinary 
flat  or  bulging  tablet,  on  which  were  registered  deeds  of  sale,  loans, 
and  contracts.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  documents  of  this  class 
that  I have  found  are  recorded  upon  such  triangular  bits  of  clay, 
which  were,  moreover,  evidently  intended  to  be  suspended,  as  a 
hole  is  passed  through  them  at  the  upper  corners,  for  tlie  insertion 
of  a strinsr.  There  are  only  two  of  these  triangular  tablets  in  the 
Museum  which  bear  Phoenician  characters,  and  of  the.se,  the  one 
that  is  perfect  has  no  corresponding  Cuneiform,  while  of  the  second, 
which  had  a Phoenician  text  on  one  side,  and  a Cuneiform  text  on 
the  other,  but  one  small  corner  remains.  The  longer  inscription, 
No.  16,  is  divided  into  two  portions ; the  first  portion,  consisting 
of  two  lines,  is,  as  I think,  a simple  date,  recorded  in  the  usual 
Assyrian  fashion,  “ d'he  5th  of  Khaziran,  in  the  Eponymy  of  Aara 
Nerig but  this  rendering  is  not,  it  must  lie  owned,  perfectly 
clear.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  5 would  seem  to  be  given 
twice  over  ; that  is,  before  the  name  of  the  month,  under  the 
technical  form  of  the  letter  3,  as  in  No.  2 j and  after  the  name  of 
the  month,  under  the  ruder  figure  of  five  separate  strokes ; and 
again,  the  name  of  Khaziran  is  spelt  with  a Tsadi,  instead  of  the 
Zain,  T,  which  is  now  used  both  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  ®’  The 


It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  v-itli  Eastern  usage  to  Issue  assignments  of 
grain  in  lieu  of  assessment  upon  the  farmers  and  landed  proprietoj’s,  these 
assignments  being  made  payable  to  princes  of  the  blood,  or  officers  of  the 
court,  or  other  claimants  on  the  govennnent.  The  Tablets  11  and  16  are 
probably  assignments  of  this  nature,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  be  mere 
acknowledgments  of  a private  Lability. 

The  derivation  Khaziranhsis,  never  been  at  all  satisfactorily  explained  ; 
hut  (he  Phnniician  orthography  which  is  here  employed  .suggests  at  once  a 
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identification,  however,  of  this  name,  ''"itb  the  ninth  month 

of  the  present  Syrian  calendar,  is  not,  I think,  to  be  questioned, 
and  it  is,  thus,  a source  of  great  disappointment  that  we  have  not 
the  Cuneiform  correspondent ; since  we  could  with  that  aid  decide 
positively  whether  the  Assyrian  year  commenced  at  the  vernal  or 
autumnal  equinox,  and  we  should  be  thus  able  to  attach  a name  to 
each  of  the  twelve  signs  which  represent  the  Assyrian  months.  I 
believe,  myself,  that  Khaziran,  which  answers  to  Sivan  in  the 
Jewish  calender,  was  the  third  month  of  tlie  Assyrian  year,  and 
was  thus  represented  by  the  sign  because,  firstly,  I find 

that  the  assignments  and  sales  of  grain  recorded  on  the  tablets,  are 
usually  dated  from  the  first  three  months  of  the  calendar,  namely, 

during  April,  May,  and  June, 
which  constitute  the  harvest  season  in  Mesopotamia  ; and  secondly, 
because  the  sign  of  the  second  month,  is  also  the  sign  for  a 

Bull,  answering  to  the  Taurus  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  ThuravaMv  of 
the  Persian  calendar  (where  Thura^  is  probably  the  same  word  as 
Tavp  and  njl) ; but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand — that  is,  in  favour 
of  the  year  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox — the  argument 
that  Tishrin,  which  is  the  first  month  of  the  present  Syrian 
calendar,  is  apparently  derived  from  the  verb  “to  begin;” 

while  the  sign  which  represents  the  first  Assyrian  month, 

is  used,  perhaps,  as  a monogram  for  this  same  root,  the  equivalents 
of  ^ ^^yy  ^ yy  *^yyy  given  in  the  BUingual 

Syllabary,  No.  256.®*  In  continuation,  it  is  of  much  interest  to 


connexion  with  the  root  "!i*n  or  “to  be  gi-een,”  precisely  as  the 

preceding  month  was  named  Ziv  and  Ayar,  from  the  “brightness”  and 
“ beauty  ” of  the  spring  flowers.  See  Gesenius,  in  vorc,  If. 


“ Compare  line  56  of  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  Behistun  Ins.  with  col. 
2,  Is.  61  and  62,  of  the  Persian  text.  Mens.  Oppert,  however,  translates 
Thuravahar  simply  “ le  printemps  ” (Exped.  cn  Mesopot.  p.  225),  and  takes 

no  notice  of  its  coimexion  with  the  Assyrian  ^y^- 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  *^yy  yy  *^yyy’ 

equivalent  of  may  not  answer  to  “ to  begin,”  but  may  rather 

correspond  nith  “ to  swell  or  exidt,”  which  I have  elsewhere  shown  to 

be  also  represented  by  ; for  the  general  use  of  is  as  a title 

of  honour  (“  the  noble,”  or  “ the  glorious”),  and  it  is  thus  equally  apphcable 
to  a “ noble  ” building  or  “ tower,”  as  in  the  name  of  Borsippa  (“  the  tower 
of  the  ruler”),  or  to  a “noble”  king  {Parakku,  the  Semitic  equivalent  of 

being  synonymous  with  sarm),  or  to  a class  of 
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find  the  Phoenician  word  D*?}  answering  to  the  Cuneiform 
or  and  applied  to  the  office  of  naming  the  year, 

or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called  by  Assyrian  scholars,  “ the  office 
of  Eponym.”  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I adhere 
to  my  proposed  derivation  from  “ to  be  near,”  considering 

the  title  to  be  equivalent  to  the  modern  term  Mukarrih, 

in  preference  to  Dr.  Hincks’s  explanation  of  “seer,”  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  given  from  the  officer  in  question  being 
required  to  see  the  new  moon,  and  thus  regulate  the  calendar. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Eponym,  I confess  to  some 
uncertainty.  Sarii-Nerig  would  be  a perfectly  legitimate  compound, 
formed  like  Saru-Ashu  (No.  J4),  and  signifying  “the  glory  of 
Nergal  but  no  such  title  as  T -I  <-=TT  is  found 

in  the  Canon,  or  in  the  supplementary  list  of  Eponyms  that  I have 
collected  from  the  dated  tablets  ; nor  am  I at  all  sure  as  to  the 
correct  reading  of  the  first  element  of  the  name,  the  initial  letter, 
which  I have  given  as  D,  being  scarcely  legible,  and  the  secoml 
letter  being  perhaps  a “f,  instead  of  a n,  for  the  two  characters  are 
hardly  distinguishable  in  the  ancient  Phoenician.  That  Nerig, 
however,  is  the  second  element,  I think  almost  certain,  and  I am 
thus  led  to  suppose  the  corruption  of  the  genuine  form  Ner-gal, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  of  Josephus,  and  in  the 

Nerig  of  the  Mendajan  books,  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.®* 

We  now  come  to  the  essential  part  of  the  inscription,  where  we 
are  much  assisted  by  the  bilingual  fragment  No.  11.  I read 
12  1 Tim  Seoran  zi  bar  Mailed,  “ the  barley  of  the  son  of 
the  king and  I compare  No.  11,  where  the  Phoenician  text  seems 
to  have  been  identical,  and  where  the  Cuneiform  has  ^ — _ _ _ 

^ can  be  shown,  from  a multitude 
of  examples,  to  be  a determinative  of  cereals,  but  1 have  never 
found  any  direct  proof  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grain,  nor,  indeed,  am  I able  to  give  with  any  certainty  the 
phonetic  reading  of  >^,  and  ^^5 

though  I believe  the  two  first  groups  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  words  D'lSn  aud  D'lyii;,  signifying“wheat”and“barley;” 

divme  beings  B being  also  a special  name  for  the  “ spirits  ” of  the 
earth) . 

For  a fuU  discussion  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  Assyrian  god, 
Xer-gnl,  or  Mars,  see  my  Essay  on  the  Babylonian  Mythology,  Sect.  xi. 
(Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  631). 
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and  the  third  group,  whicli  occuris  very  frequently  on  the  tablets,  I 
suspect  to  represent  “ rice.” 

In  fragment  \o.  It,  the  prince’s  barley  is  to  be  furnished  by 
two  people  — three  homers  by  one,  and  two  homeis  and  a fraction 
by  another  ; in  all,  five  homers  and  a fraction.  In  No.  15  the  levy 
is  on  a single  person,  Xahu-irib-ani,  as  I am  inclined  to  read  his 
name,  and  the  amount  to  be  furnished  is  stated  at  five  City  Mans 
and  seven  Ephahs  (?).  d'he  Phoenician  letters  indeed, 

are  perfectly  clear,  and  would  seem  to  represent  the  Assyrian  name 
y >->-y  ^yy  yy  winch  signifies  “ Nebo  magnifies 

me,”  though  the  omission  of  the  final  Yod  is  hardly  regular  ; at  any 
rate,  whatever  the  exact  Cuneiform  orthography  may  be,  the  name 
is  certainly  that  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  prince’s  barley  is 
levied,  and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  is  given  in  the  two  last  lines 
of  the  legend.  These  lines  seem  to  me  to  read  (VII)  3(V)  P'y’  13, 
which  I suppose  to  be  “fiveJ/n«s  of  the  cities  and  seven  Ephahs;" 
the  City  Man  (or  mana  iran)  being  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Carchemish  Dlauml,  so  often  quoted  on  the  Museum  tablets.®^ 


“ Dr.  Lew  has  transcribed  these  words  as  *0  (Pheen.  Stud,  part  ii. 

p.  22)  ; but  the  second  letter  of  the  last  word  seems  to  me,  on  a further 
examination  of  the  tablet,  to  be  Tnimistakably  a i/od,  and  I adhere,  therefore, 
to  the  reading  of  mana  iran,  though  unable  to  explain  the  expression  with 
any  certainty.  If  I coidd  be  satisfied  with  Dr.  Lew’s  explanation  of  the 
jihrasc  SpiK  T a.  Be  zi  arqd,  which  occurs  on  so  many  of  the  Lion  weights 
in  the  British  Museum,  after  the  specification  of  the  number  of  minse,  as 
relating  to  a standard  “ of  the  country,”  comparing  arqd  with  the  Chaldee 
(for  then  the  expression  here  employed  of  mana  iran  for 

the  city  weight,  as  oppo.sed  to  the  country  weight,  would  be  qidte  intelligible  ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  upon  the  tablets,  where  we  hare  some  hundred  examples 
of  a specification  of  weight,  of  any  distinction  between  a city  and  a country 
standard  ; nor  do  I think  that  the  corrupted  form  Kp"IN  was  eyer  substituted 
for  until  long  after  the  age  of  these  inscriptions.  1 suspect  myself  that 

the  Phoenician  Arqd  means  Assyria — indeed,  on  one  Lion  weight.  No.  9,  Kp“IJ>i 
is  actually  rendered  in  Cuneiform  by  a,  *-•,  the  usual  contraction  for 
but  whether  the  tenn  in  question  was  a recognized  Aramaic  title,  the  original  of 
the  modern  ;\  _c  (in  which  case  the  received  Aj-ab  etymology  must  be 

rejected:  see  Jouni.  Asiatique  for  April,  1839,  p.  298),  or  whether  it  was  a 
mere  local  designation  preserved  in  the  ’AnroKjym)  (for  ’ApnaTtji't))  of  Strabo 
(lib.  xvi.  incunte),  I will  not  hazard  a conjecture. 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  standards  of  weight  commonly  employed  in 
Assyria — two  domestic,  and  one  of  foreign  origin.  The  domestic  standards 
were  based  on  the  “royal”  Maund  and  the  “sacred”  JIaund.  The  foreign 
standard  is  indicated  in  the  Cuneiform  text  by  “ the  manah  of  Carchemish  ;” 
and  this  I conjecture  to  be  the  of  the  present  Phoenician  legend, 

wliich  may  possibly  have  been  hi  general  use  throughout  the  cities  of  Syria, 
and  hare  thus  been  known  to  the  Phomiciaus  by  the  coUective  term  “ the 
cities,”  and  to  the  Assyrians  by  the  name  of  that  particular  Syrian  city  with 
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The  chief  argument  which  occurs  to  me  against  this  reading  is, 
that  in  the  Cuneiform  the  term  of  Mana,  is  never 

applied  to  grain.  Wheat  and  barley  are  measured  by  the 
(which  I suppose  to  be  the  homer,  as  it  applies  equally  to  land', 
and  by  fractional  parts  of  the  which  are  given  as  «f. 

and  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  he  the  standard 

employed,  the  five  strokes  in  the  last  line  but  one  indicate  the 
number  of  the  greater  weight,  and  the  seven  strokes  at  the  end  the 
number  of  the  lesser  weight,  which  was  represented  by  the  initial 
letter  3,  perhaps  for  J13,  Bath,  the  equivalent  of  the  Ephah, 
though  applied  by  the  Jews  exclusively  to  the  m asure  of  liquids. 

I now  give  the  translation  of  Nos.  11  and  16.  The  Cuneiform 

text  of  the  first  tablet  is  as  follows  : — ‘"3  homers  upon 

“ 2 homers  and  a fraction  upon ; in  all,  5 homers  and  a 

“ fraction  of  barley,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king's  son,  &c.,  ikc.” 
Of  the  corresponding  Phoenician  text  the  only  words  that  remain 

are  “ Barley son  of  the  king 5 . . . .”  The  full 

Phoenician  inscription  on  the  second  tablet  reads  as  follows  : — 
“ The  5th  of  the  month  Khazirau,  Saru-Xerig  being  Eponyin. 
“ 5 Mans  and  7 Ephahs  (city  weight)  of  barley  to  be  delivered  by 
‘‘  Xebo-irib-an  to  the  son  of  the  king,”  {lit.  “ of  the  son  of  the  king 
“ upon  X ebo-irib-an”). 


which  they  were  more  immediately  connected.  I observe,  moreover,  that 
there  was  a specific  weight  known  to  the  Talmudists  as  the  nj'TtS  HJD 
(which  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  HJIS.  Bava  kama,  fol.  90,  col.  2',  so 

that  we  have  suflicient  authority  for  the  idiom  of  the  “ city  mauncl,”  though 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  older  and  later  weight  were  the  same. 

^ Upon  the  legal  tablets  land  and  gi-ain  are  equaUv  measured  bv  the 

and  this  measure  appears  to  have  been  of  3 standards,  which 

contained  respectively  10,  9,  and  8 subdivisions,  denominated  >^y-  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  relation  of  these  measures  to  our  own, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  tliat  the  was  identical  with  the  Homer 


or  Cor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  >^y  with  the  Hphah  or  Bath.  It  would 
also  seem  that  with  the  Phoenicians  the  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
as  with  the  Assyrians,  the  bore  to  the  ^ J have  no  clue  to  the 

phonetic  reading  of  the  former,  but  ^ and  HT,  which  in  Syllabary 

No.  158,  are  identical,  are  both  sometimes  explained  by  Lagit,  which  I suppose 
to  mean  “ a measure  of  capacity,”  being  a cognate  term  with  j*?,  as  a deriva- 
tive from  a root  or  “ to  measure.” 

I will  only  add  that  vy.  p.  may  be  here  used  as  a compoimd  word  in 
the  plural,  the  construction  being  hteraUy  “ city  maunds,”  instead  of  “ maund 
of  the  cities  for  on  the  weights,  wherever  the  noun  is  used  singly,  it  is 
written  manah. 
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No.  17. 

This  inscription,  the  last,  as  well  as  the  longest  of  the  series,  is, 
I think,  too  imperfect  to  be  read.  I h^ave  merely  added  it  to  the 
series  of  bilingual  legends  in  order  to  complete  the  collection,  and 
as  an  exercise  for  the  ingenuity  of  bolder  decipherers. 


In  continuation  of  these  bilingual  readings,  I now  propose  to 
give  a few  Phoenician  legends  from  bricks,  gems,  and  pottery,  which 
appear  to  represent  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  names  and  words,  and 
are  thus  of  some  importance  to  the  present  inquiry. 

No.  1. 

On  many  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  bricks  found  at  Babylon  I 
have  observed  the  word  written  in  bold  and  clearly-marked 

Phoenician  characters.  The  forms  of  the  letters  so  nearly  corre- 
spond in  all  the  specimens  which  I have  examined,  that  the  legend 
must,  I think,  have  been  impressed  with  a stamp  ; and  in  this  case 
the  word,  or  words,  ought,  it  would  .seem,  to  have  some  meaning  of 
general  application.  If,  then,  we  read  zehinak,  in  one  word, 

we  might  translate  “ for  sale,”  deriving  the  term  from  the  root 
]2h  “ to  buy or,  if  we  took  the  initial  l for  the  possessive 
pronoun  •»?,  we  might  understand,  “ of  the  builders,”  sujjposiug 
banak  to  be  the  Babylonian  form  of  and  remembering  that  it 
is  often  the  custom  in  the  East  to  assign  a certain  proportion  of  the 
material  employed  in  building  to  the  workmen.  Several  other 
explanations  might  be  suggested,  such  as  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit 
(compare  Arabic  fo  be  deprecated  by  this  address,^  or 


’ The  great  dillieultj  in  this  word  is  to  exjdain  the  iiual  guttTiral.  If 
Semitic,  it  may  be  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  person  singular;  or  possibly  it  may 
be  an  Aecadian  post-position,  of  which  other  examples  occur.  In  illustration 
of  the  meaning  “ for  sale,”  we  may  also  remember  that  the  word  erne,  “ buy,” 
has  been  found  on  many  objects  dug  up  at  Pompeii. 

^ So  at  the  present  day,  in  most  parts  of  the  East  builders  keep  up  a low 
monotonous  chaunt,  interspersed  with  prayers,  whilst  at  their  work,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  scaring  away  the  evil  spirits,  who  would  other- 
wise render  the  edifice  unlucky.  There  is  indeed  a very  large  admixture  of 
superstition  and  “ diablerie  ” in  the  daily  observances  of  life  in  Persia  and 
Turkey,  which  is  quite  unconnected  with  Mohamedanism,  and  must  have 
descended,  I think,  as  a heritage  from  the  old  Magian  and  Chalda:un  creeds. 
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the  mere  name  of  the  brick -moulder  ; but  nothing  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty. 

No.  II. 

On  a brick  of  Neriglisser’s,  found  at  Babylon,  the  legend  upon 
which  I published  in  the  British  Jluseum  Collection,  PI.  8,  No.  5, 
there  is  another  Phoenician  inscription,  not  less  dilEculi  of  explana- 
tion than  the  last.  If  the  first  five  characters  represent  a name, 
they  may  possibly  be  read  as  Xabu-tagil,  a kindred  name 

with  Anu-taggil,  Uur-tagil,  &c„  and  signifying  “ attached  to 
Nebo  but  the  third  and  fourth  characters  are  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  resemble  rather  than  jn.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  too  uncertain  to  furnish  ground  for  etymological  specula- 
tion ; and  to  add  to  our  difficulty,  the  two  concluding  letters  of  the 
legend  seem  to  be  reversed.  I have  given  for  them  the  conjectural 
reading  of  as  in  No.  Jo  of  the  bilingual  series  ; but  neither  do 
the  forms  of  the  letters  suit  particularly  well,  nor  is  the  sense  of 
“ this”  required,  as  it  would  seem,  after  a proper  name. 


No.  III. 

On  a minute  fragment  of  a tablet  in  the  British  Museum  I find 
the  letters  PTEID  - - - - ijiven  as  the  end  of  a name,  and  I can 
hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  letters  belong  to  the  name  of 
pnp  ibo,  Melik  Qart,  the  Melkarth,  or  Hercules  of  the  Phoenicians, 
which  was  preceded  probably  by  a noun,  like  Aled  or  Ardu.  The 
use  of  the  Phoenician  J,  instead  of  p,  in  the  word  n^p,  “a  city,” 
may  be  compared  with  the  orthography  of  .for 
in  No.  12.  The  Cuneiform  equivalent  for  the  Phoenician  Melkarth 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  unless  it  be  y >y~,  who  was 
the  Hercules  of  Assyria. 


No.  IV. 

On  a cylinder  seal  of  Babylonian  workmanship  which  I 
examined  at  Baghdad,  I found  the  Phoenician  legend  b^irnn, 
llur-lagal.  Now,  this  is  certainly  a Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
proper  name,  and  the  second  element  is  easily  identified  as  the 
word  or  “ serving,”  or  “ attached  to,” 

which  is  so  often  found  in  composition  with  the  name  of  a god  ; 
but  I am  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  deity  who  bore  the  title  of  Hur 
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or  Homs.  In  the  Proto-ChalJaean  legends  the  Moon  God,  who 
was  entitled  “ Sin,”  in  Assyrian,  is  usually  represented  by  the 
group  group  we  may  be 

pretty  sure  that  the  sign  which  was  probably  the  only 

phonetic  character,  had  the  sound  of  Hur,  because  in  the  Syllabary, 
No.  276,  the  Accadian  equivalent  of  is  given 

for  ; and  because  the  name  of  the  city  over  which  the 

Moon  God  presided,  and  which  was  accordingly  expressed  by  the 
group  repeatedly  rendered  by 

the  Phonetic  characters  f:yyy=  ^^yy^y*  original  of  the 

Scriptural  and  the  Greek  It  seems  very  probable, 

therefore,  that  the  form  'T’Jrnn  may  be  the  Babylonian  reading  of 
the  name  y >-»-y  ^X-I’  which  was  borne  by  the 

Eponym  for  the  seventh  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  or  Ilorus,  may  represent  the 
Cuneiform  TMT  or  J:yyy~  ^t^yy  wdiich  was  a title  borne 
both  by  Anil, and  by  Hercules,  (or  »-»-y  >y~),  as  already  explained; 
and  llur-tagal  may  thus  stand  for  the  name  T HI  ^ 
, which  I have  discussed  at  length  under  No.  2.* 


3 For  a full  account  of  the  “ Moon  God,”  the  Hurki  of  the  primitive 
Babylonians,  and  the  Sin  of  the  Assyrians,  see  Sect.  8 of  my  Mythological 
Essay,  in  Kawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  614.  As  this  essay  was  written 
seven  years  ago,  it  may  be  understood  to  require  emendation  in  some  par- 
ticulars, both  of  nomenclature  and  description,  the  result  of  a continued 
investigation  of  the  old  mythology  ; but  in  reference  to  “ the  Moon  God,” 
there  is  really  very  little  to  add  to  my  former  explanations. 

^ The  name  of  Hnras,  which,  as  I have  already  explained,  is  in  many  of 
the  mythological  lists,  attached  to  the  god  Ahu,  when  represented  under  the 

form  of  y Ml  , may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  the  primitive  title 

which  the  god  also  bears  in  another  list,  of  ^y  ; and  tliis 

latter  form  of  Susrn  would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Vedic  Susravas, 


1,  and  the  Zend  ITusrava  (“  the  good  hearer”),  a ciu'ious  parallelism 
being  thus  afforded  to  the  connexion  which  has  often  been  remarked  between 
the  name  of  Cyrus  or  Kf'pof,  and  the  Khti-irv,  of  Persian  romance 

(see  Bournouf’s  Mem.  sur  les  Ins.  Cun.  de  Hamadan,  )).  173). 

The  proofs  of  a Yedic,  or  at  any  rate  an  Arian,  influence  on  the  early 
mythology  of  Babylonia,  which  these  comparative  lists  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  supply,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  highest  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  to  be  of  undoubted  authenticity.  For  instance,  in  a list  of  the 
names  of  “ the  Sun,”  we  have  a Turanian  group  which  is  thus  represented, 

►»-y  jt  t^y  ^^y^j  and  which  is  explained  by  the  glo.ss  of 
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The  peculiar  form  of  He,  Hj  which  is  used  for  the  initial  character 
of  Hur-taqal,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  ortho- 
grajdiy  of  for  | *J=yy  ill  ^’^0-  2. 

?^^y  tJ^yy^  -llivm,  for  or  MI0pa.  Another  compound 

monogram  in  the  same  list,  ivliicli  it  is  difficult  to  represent  tTpographically, 
is  explained  by  ^ ^ Bislieha  ; and  this  name  I would  compare 

with  the  Sanscrit  who  in  Yedic  mythology  was  actually  “ the 

Sun,”  though  in  Persian  romance  his  solar  character  was  transferred,  as  it 
is  well  known,  to  his  son  Yama,  under  the  name  of  Yhno-khshaeto  (or 
Jemshid),  son  of  Vicenghan.  That  this  latter  title,  also,  was  well  known 
to  the  Semites,  is  shown  by  Ibn  Wahshiya’s  famous  book  on  Nabathsean 
agriculture,  where  Yamu-shaed,  or  Jemshid,  appears  under  the  form  of 

Yanhu-shddh.  (JLi  ) as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 

' j. 

Babylonian  religion,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  ante-Zoroastrian  Monotheism 
of  the  Arians,  which  mnst  have  penetrated  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  was  jierhaps  blended  with  the  native  Polytheism. 

A further  very  cui-ious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  wliich  j^ian  etymologies 
governed  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Assyrians,  is  afforded  by  an  examination 
of  the  name  of  the  god  Hercules.  The  name  of  this  deity  is  usually  expressed  by 

the  signs  ^^y  ^y~j  which  signifv,  as  I now  think,  “ the  great  or  noble  God,” 
>f  having  the  double  power  of  iar  and  mas,  the  former  of  which  in  tltis  case 
must  represent  the  Sans.  Kurdish  farm,  Hind,  harra,  and  the  latter 

the  Sans.  Zend  maz,  Pers.  • It  is  probable  that  both  of  these 

phonetic  names  were  applied  to  the  god  by  different  tribes  or  nations  in 
Babylonia.  He  was  certainly  called  Mas,  as  we  have  ! tn 

in  one  list  given  as  an  equivalent  for  + ” cT  Vi  I (whence  perhaps 
the  son  of  Aram,  Gen.  x.  23),  and  therefore  his  title,  ^*~y  was  used 

for  ope  of  the  metals  (iron  ?),  in  the  same  way  perhaps  as  is  used  in 

modem  Persian  for  “copper;”  and  so  the  sign  , which  was  probably  at  fii’st 

the  picture  of  “ a fish,”  must  also,  I think,  have  had  originally  the  phonetic  power 
of  mas,  as  it  is  only  by  that  value  that  we  can  explain  its  representing,  Istly, 

TT^  or  tzyyy,  Heb.  “a  fish;”  in  old  Pers.  from 

(as  in  the  Gd-mds-db  river,  so  called  from  the  figure  of  “ a bull”  and 
“ fish,”  sculptured  on  the  rock  at  its  source)  ; 2ndly,  EtTT  <, 

II  b.  ; in  old  Pers  from  ; and  3rdly,  “copper;”  Proto- 

Chaldffian  '^y  >-^T*~y  >y~,  tamkahar  (perhaps  the  original  of  rrrg); 
Assyr.  siparru ; Accad.  yy  zabar ; Arab. 


(but  in  Persian,  as  before  observed,  now  pronounced  mis). 

Wliether  the  other  Proto-C'haldfean  names  of  the  gods,  such  as  “ Gingir," 
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No.  V. 

The  cylinder  seal  having  this  legend  is  of  very  fair  ■workman- 
ship, and  ■was  j)urchased  for  the  British  Museum  from  Captain 
Felix  Jones,  who  obtained  it  at  Babylon.  I propose  to  read  the 
legend,  Li  Akadi  hin  Bereg-berud,  sarsd  zi  haqarib  li  Hadad,  “Of 
“ Akadi,  the  son  of  Bereg-berud,  the  eunuch,  who  was  the  devotee 
of  Hadad.”®  The  name  of  Akadi  often  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 
un<ler  the  form  (written  phonetically)  of  I u -0  -ct! 

EIT  Til!- • It  was  an  ethnic  title  originally,  “ the  Accadian,”  and 
came  to  be  used  as  a proper  name,  forming  one  of  a very  extensive 
cla.ss,  such  as  “the  Assyrian,”  “the  Ninevite,” “ the  Arbelite,” “the 
Babylonian,”  “ the  Harranian,”  &c.  The  affiliation  is  here  rendered 
by  the  word  bin,  instead  of  the  more  usual  iar.®  The  father’s  name 

for  Ishfar,  or  Venus  ; Mir-mir,  for  the  God  of  the  Aii-  T 

Guthilir,  for  Merodach  ; Huhisliaga,  for  Cronos  T HI  HIT). 
&c.,  &c.,  are  to  be  traced  to  Arian  sources,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover 
wth  any  eertainty.  The  names  for  the  Moon,  however,  Dumu-gu  and  Lam-gu, 
seem  to  admit  of  such  comjjarison ; the  former,  Dumu,  being  cognate  with 

•s 

the  Zend  lloma,  for  passing  into  d,  as  in  dast,  a hand,”  for 

hada,  “ with,”  for  &c.,  &c.)  ; and  the  latter,  Lam,  or  Lum  (for 

the  terminal  gutturals  are  probably  mere  articles),  being  aUied  to  “ Lunus”  and 
“ Luna,”  so  that  the  whole  series  may  be  connected  together.  The  Armenian 

name  for  “ the  Moon,”  I may  add,  H - <T  5^,  Khaldi,  belongs 
evidently  to  another  family,  and  must  be  compared  with  the  Hungarian  Hold. 

® I have  since  found  that  Dr.  Levy  divides  the  words  of  this  legend  some- 
what dilferently  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  24).  He  reads  “Of  AJcedhan,  the  sou  of 
Gehrud,  the  eunuch  who  was  priest  of  Herod but  I have  never  met  with 
any  names  at  all  resembhng  Akedban  or  Gebrud,  nor  do  I think  that  such 
forms  would  be  in  accordanc  with  Assyrian  construction.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  legend,  if  the  letter  which  is  third  in  hne  four,  and 
second  in  line  five,  could  be  proved  to  be  a Q,  I would  gratefully  accept  the 
amended  reading  of  muqrib  li  Herod  for  haqarib  li  Hadad ; but  I have  never 
seen  the  Hem  so  represented  in  any  other  legend,  and  I hesitate,  therefore,  to 
follow  Dr.  Levy’s  reading. 

The  monogram  signifying  “ Accad,”  which  is  usually  employed  in  this 
name,  is  so  difficult  to  represent  typographically,  that  I am  obliged  to  substi- 
tute the  phonetic  rendering. 

® The  same  use  of  instead  of  "Q  will  be  observed  in  Nos.  viii.,  :x.,  and 
xvi.,  to  be  subsequently  examined.  The  form  of  Bin  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian,  as  we  have  in  one  of  the  Bilingual  hsts  of  terms  of  relation- 

ship  ^ ^ ^ j , bin-bini,  given  as  the  equivalent  of 

^ “ a grandson.”  The  ordinary  Assyrian  terms  for  “ son,” 

however,  were  TETT,  ablu  (or  bal,  in  composition),  and  ET 

mant,  from  which  mav  have  come  the  Aramaean  bar. 
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I read  doubtfully  as  Bereg-herud,  and  suppose  it  to  mean  “ Blessed 
of  Berud,”  or  “ Berud  blesses,”  comparing  Berud  either  with  the 
Scriptural  for  Merodach  (2  Kings  xx.  12),’  or  with  the 

Bar  Nimre  of  Harran,  mentioned  by  St.  James  of  Seruj  (Asseman. 
Bib.  Orient,  -vol.  i.  p.  327),  and  both  signifying  “spotted 
as  a pard.”  Bereg  for  Berek  will  be  the  same  corruption  that  we 
have  already  seen  in  jJQ  for  Cunei- 

form sign,  I may  add,  which  represents  the  idea  of  “blessing,”  is 
the  Semitic  equivalent  roots  being  and  and  it 

is  thus  impossible,  when  the  letter  A is  used  alone,  to  distin- 
guish its  phonetic  reading.  In  general,  however,  or 

-1T4.  ga  or  gi,  is  added  to  to  indicate  the  root  3112  and 
or  im  or  mu,  is  added  to  indicate  The 

next  word,  XD"1D,  is,  of  course,  the  Hebrew  D'*1D,  from  the  root 
DID,  “to  castrate.”  The  Assyrian  phonetic  equivalent  seems  to  be 
Kizir,  from  liJp,  “ to  cut  off  but  I am  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  Turanian  monogram  for  “ a eunuch.”  The  fourth 
line  seems  to  read  zi  haqarih.  The  relative  'T  is  certain,  but  I am 
not  sure  of  haqarih,  as  the  first  letter,  though  resembling  the  He  H 
in  and  *?2mn,  is  not  quite  identical.  If  haqarih  be  the  true 

reading,  we  may  suppose  the  word  to  be  the  Hiphelform  of  3"1p,  or 
the  first  letter  may  possibly  be  the  Hebrew  article.  The  last  word 
of  the  inscription  is  apparently  the  name  of  a God,  and  I conjec- 


" It  is  quite  possible  that  the  last  element  of  this  name  may  be  “133, 
instead  of  ■n3;  the  second  character,  indeed,  resembles  a 3 fully  as  much 
as  a "1,  and  the  DaUth  and  Resh  are  undistinguishable.  The  name  Burug- 
hekur  (333‘2”13)  might  then  mean  “ the  splendour  of  the  morning” 
(comp.  Chaldee  J3K3,  and  Heb.  “133),  but  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 


8 ^ 

“ to  bless.” 


is  also  used  for  Birek,  “ a knee,”  as  well  as  for  the  root 
Compare  the  Bilingual  phrases  : — 


A -I  tElTf  tz] 
V-. 

<y-T§n 


t!<T  -El 

im 

-El.  1!  f!<.  ^ ^ 

111? 


Where  the  Assyrian  reads  allaka  birkai ; la  anikha  shepai ; “I  hare  made 
my  knees  to  more  “ I have  not  rested  my  feet answering  to 
birkai,  “ knees,”  and  <EE  to  shepai,  “ feet.” 

VOL.  I. — [new  series.] 
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ture  the  deity  to  be  the  nn  of  Scripture  and  Adad  of  Macrobius, 
though  I know  not  his  Assyrian  representative.®  The  style  of  the 
legend  is  very  similar  to  the  formula  which  is  generally  found  on 
Babylonian  cylinder  seals,  and  which  merely  records  the  name  of 
the  owner,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  the  name  of  his  guardian 
deity.  The  only  difference  is  that  here  we  have  the  additional 
title  of  KD'ID,  and  that  the  periphrasis  zi  haqarib  li  is  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  single  sign  ardu,  “ the  slave  of.” 


No.  VI. 

This  is  a legend  in  Hiinyaritic  characters,  upon  a Babylonian 
cylinder  seal  obtained  by  Captain  F.  Jones  at  Annah  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  included  in  the 
recent  collection  of  Hiniyaritic  inscriptions  published  by  the  British 
Museum,  pi.  xviii.  No.  39,  and  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Franks  as 
Dabrak  bin  'Ar'd.  I should,  however,  propose, 
myself,  to  read  SD1D  l2"n212  1,  Barlcat-Bil  Sarsd,  “of 
Barkat-bil  the  Eunuch,”  comparing  the  legend  with  the  Phoenician 
inscription  No.  V that  has  been  just  examined.  At  any  rate  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  initial  1,  answering  to  the  Chaldee  '”!,  is 
used  either  as  a preposition  or  a pronoun,  to  denote  the  ownership 
of  the  seal,  this  mode  of  expression  being  universal  in  all  the 
cylinder  and  seal  legends  ; and  that  the  following  woi’d  is  a deriva- 
tive of  113,  “ to  bless.”  With  regard  to  the  name  itself,  Barak, 
or  Barkaf,  may  possibly  be  used  alone,  and  the  following  word 
may  be  the  afiiliative  term  Bin  as  regarded  by  Mr.  Franks  ; but  I 
should  prefer  to  join  the  two  words  together  in  one  name,  which 


5 See  Selden  cle  Diis  Syris,  p.  102  sqq.,  for  a full  dissertation  upon  Adad, 
which,  according  to  Macrobius,  signified  “ one,”  and  was  a title  of  the  sim’s. 
Dr.  Levy,  as  I have  before  observed,  reads  HO  instead  of  Hn,  comparing 
the  Hebrew  1110  (Jer.  1.  2),  but  the  first  letter  of  the  name  seems  to  me 
to  be  a ri  rather  than  a 0,  and  the  other  two  characters  are  to  all  appearance 
the  sapie  letter,  whether  that  letter  be  a Daleth  or  Mesh. 

Dr.  Levy  can  hardly  be  right,  I think,  in  supposing  that  a eunuch  was 
“ Priest”  of  Merodach.  Except  m connexion  Avith  the  rites  of  the  “Mother 
of  the  Gods,”  I doubt,  indeed,  if  eunuchs  were  ever  admitted  into  the  temples 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Whether  the  title  derived  from  21p  be  rtmqrih 
or  haqarib,  it  merely  indicates  “ proximity,”  I think,  in  the  sense  of  devotion  ; 
but  there  is  no  immediate  correspondent  in  Assyrian  with  which  the  word 
can  be  compared.  The  Cimeiform  sign  for  a priest  (of  Proto-Chaldtean  origin) 

was  jrTTT,  which  was  pronounced  Patesi  in  Babylonian,  and  had  probably 
another  phonetic  equivalent  in  Assyria. 
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would  then  be  a compound  signifying,  perhaps,  “ the  blessing  of 
Bel.”  At  any  rate  the  last  letter  of  the  first  line  can  hardly  be  a 
Nun.  It  resembles  a Phoenician  Zain  more  than  anything  else, 
hut  may  perhaps  he  a Lamed.^^  Whether  the  two  dots  after 
are  merely  a sign  of  division,  or  represent  the  Himyaritic  Tau,  is 
of  no  great  consequence. 

The  reading  of  KD1D,  “ the  Eunuch,”  for  the  last  word  may 
be  thought  very  bold,  but  the  first  and  third  letters  resemble  no 
character  of  the  known  Himyaritic  alphabet,  and  the  only  Semitic 
character  in  which  that  alphabet  is  deficient  is  the  Samech  ; so  that 
I venture  to  compare  the  word  with  the  title  of  Sarsd  used  in  the 
preceding  legend,  instead  of  adopting,  with  Mr.  Franks,  the  wholly 
unintelligible  patronymic  of  Mr.  Franks’s  hypothesis  that 

the  legend  on  this  cylinder  is  of  a much  later  date  than  the  figures, 
seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  gratuitous.  The  figures,  no  doubt, 
are  of  good  Babylonian  workmanship,  and  can  hardly  be  later  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  b.c.  j but  I know  of  no  conclusive 
evidence  against  a similar  antiquity  for  the  Himyaritic  character. 
On  the  contrary,  this  cylinder  may  he  held,  I think,  to  establish 
that  antiquity  ; for  not  only  is  there  every  appearance  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures  and  letters  that  the  two  engravings  must 
have  been  executed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  style  of  the  legend 
is  also  of  the  Ante-Achsemenian  period,  and  unsuited,  as  I think, 
to  any  later  age. 


No.  VII. 

The  legend  on  this  cylinder,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  comes  from  Babylon,  has  been  often  published  (Mem.  de  I’lnst. 
tom.  xvii.  1,  pi.  iii.  No.  4,  p.  353  ; and  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  606),  but  has  never  been  satisfactorily  read.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  to  be  a regularly  formed  Assyrian  name,  nnn‘?D, 
Pilat-ahk-idin,  “ Pilat-gives-a-brother,”  of  the  same  class  as  Asshur- 
ahh-idin  (or  Esar  Haddon),  Shamas-ahh-idin,  and  many  others. 
The  only  difficulty  regards  the  name  of  Pilat,  which  is  not  found 
under  that  form  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon.  Remembering,  how- 
ever, the  constant  confusion  of  the  labials,  I would  suggest  that 


**  The  name  of  Birhet-Baal,  by2-r\3i2,  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Levy  from 
a Numidian  inscription  (Phon.  Stud.  iii.  64).  I should  prefer,  however,  to 
read  this  name  as  Birlcet-Baz,  if  I could  find  any  trace  of  the  worship  of  a 
god  named  Baz  by  the  Arameeans  or  Arabs. 
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Pilot  is  for  Bilat,  > — < ^ , the  feminine  of  £il,  “ a Lord,”  and 

etjuivalent  to  the  Greek  or  BlfXOr/^,  the  same  word  occurring 

as  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  though  the  Te‘/i  is 

there  substituted  for  the  TaiiP 

The  other  elements,  alch-idin,  require  no  comment. 

No.  VIII. 

The  seal  on  which  this  legend  is  found  is  of  the  Phoenician,  or 
perhaps  Arabian,  rather  than  the  Assyrian  type.  The  name  is 
distinctly  read  as  12  Tamik-il  har  Milkum. 

Tamik-il  means  probably  “ God  blesses,”  or  “blest  of  God  ;”  the 
root  damak  or  tamak  (for  the  two  forms  are  hardly  distinguishable 
in  the  inscriptions),  giving  rise  to  a vast  number  of  derivatives  in 
Assyrian,  though  it  is  unknown,  I believe,  in  any  of  the  kindred 
languages.  The  Turanian  sign  which  represents  this  root  is 
and  among  the  derivatives  (besides  the  immediate  verbal 
forms)  are  the  words  signifying  “ good  fortune  ” 
itimki,  or  dunqi),  the  common  epithet  of 

damqdt  (“  the  blessed  places  ”),  applied  to  the  holy  shrines  of 
Babylonia,  and  various  others  terms  of  kindred  meaning. 

The  name  of  D2‘?3,  Malcam  or  Milcom,  though  familiar  to  us 
from  its  frequent  employment  in  Scriptures,  is  hardly  Assyrian, 


'3  Dr.  Levy  reads  this  name  ]inJ1"^D>  translates  it  “ son  of  the 
morning,”  supposing  IPal  to  be  the  Assyrian  and  comparing  ]inn 
with  the  Hebrew  initl  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  33).  I know  of  no  Assyrian 
names,  however,  formed  like  the  Hebrew  ini£i  -]2/VD^22, 

&c.  ; nor,  I think,  would  the  word  for  “ a son  ” be  pronounced  Pal  at  the 


commencement  of  a name,  but  rather  ahlu  (Cun.  ; whilst  the 

substitution  of  IfUll  for  ]inJ1  seems  exceedingly  far-fetched.  Pilat  is,  I 
have  httle  doubt,  the  name  of  some  deity,  but  whether  it  may  really  stand  for 
Bilat,  as  suggested  in  the  text,  or  whether  it  may  refer  to  the  “ Goddess  of 

life,”  > — < IBilat-Tila,  where  Tila  answers  to  the 

Assyrian  tenn  BalatJi  or  Palath  (comp.  Hebrew  root  13^3  or  “to 

escape,”  or  “survive”),  or  whether  there  may  not  be  some  other  divine  title 
pronounced  Pilat  or  Palat,  the  Cuneiform  correspondent  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  recognized,  I cannot  undertake  to  say. 

'3  Dr.  Levy  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  31)  reads  this  name  as  Themek-el,  “ God 
supports,”  from  the  Hebrew  root  ^271.  and  perhaps  this  is  a better  deriva- 
tion than  from  damak,  “ to  bless,”  wLich,  if  it  existed  in  Hebrew,  would  be 
expressed  by  pQ“T.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that  any  such  root  as  tamak, 
“ to  hold,”  or  “ support,”  is  in  use  in  Assyrian. 
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the  termination  in  Q,  being  apparently  the  suffix  of  the  third  per- 
son plural,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 

No.  IX. 

The  seal  impressed  with  this  legend,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  a relic,  it 
is  supposed,  of  the  old  Phoenician  colonists.  It  may  be  read 
Np'Ti’ m nriD  12]?  W2U?  U b.Li  Ohed-e'd  binSheb'at 

ohed  Mitit  bin  Zidqd,  “belonging  to  Abdallah  the  son  of  Sheb’at, 
the  slave  of  Mitinta,  the  son  of  Zadeh.”  The  names  which  are 
thus  preserved  are  of  some  interest,  and  maybe  partially  illustrated 
from  the  Assyrian.  or  Ela,  would  seem  to  be  a particular 

divinity,  different  from  the  ordinary  El  (Assyrian  Ilu), 

which  applies  as  a generic  name  to  any  God.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
Cronos,  the  HX,  or  TXo?,  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  >—<•,  or 
>-»^y  Assyrians,  to  which,  as  before  observed, 

I would  propose  to  give  the  phonetic  value  of  after  the’'IXXtj/os 
of  Damascius. 

Sheb’at,  again,  is  not  otherwise  known,  I believe,  as  a proper 
name,  but  may  be  explained  as  applying  to  the  “ seven  Planets.” 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Cuneiform 

genitive),  which  occurs  among  the  Syrian 
proper  names  in  the  wars  both  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  Sennacherib. 
It  signifies  merely  “the  gift  (of  the  Gods)”,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  in'jDiTD  of  Scripture  (Ezra.  x.  43 ; Nehem.  viii.  4, 
<&c.,  &c.).  And  Zidqd,  “ the  just,”  cognate  with  the  Scriptural  piliJ 
and  in'p'Tji,  is  also  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  double 

form  of  -T  It  ^11^  BA]  -I  If" 


In  the  Sennacherib  Annals  (col.  2, 1.  58),  J fi^II  Jy, 

Zidqd,  is  mentioned  as  Governor  of  Ascalon ; and  the  name  again 

occurs  under  the  form  of  I -ir^  BA]  -I  If’ 
witnesses  (for  the  most  part  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  as  we  may  judge  from 

the  names  I ,hI  ^^I  or  Sesouchis,  TT’ 

or  Hormasis,  Ac.)  to  a deed  of  sale  which  was  executed  in  Nineveh,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  by  Sharu-tib-dairi  (afterwards 
Governor  of  Zoan),  Atar-suru  and  his  wife  Amat-Snhala,  conveying  their 
property  in  a certain  house  and  its  appurtenances  to  Zil-Asshwr,  the  Egyptian 
law  officer  or  judge.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  these  two 
Zidqd!}  were  the  same  person,  for  we  find  in  the  Annals  that  Zidqd,  the 
refractory  Governor  of  Ascalon,  was  removed  early  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
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Although  the  owner  of  this  seal  was  “a  slave,”  he  probably  filled 
a position  of  trust,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  legal 
tablets  that  “slaves,”  under  the  Assyrian  Empire,  were  allowed  to 
possess  property,  and  were  raised  to  high  situations,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  has  always  been  practised  in  Mahomedan  countries. 


No.  X. 

The  cylinder  which  bears  this  legend,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  apparently  of  the  Achaemenian  period,  and  the 
etymology  of  the  names  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  inscrip- 
tion may  be  read,  I think,  as  IDirnh?  "12  07111,  Khotam 

Parshandat  bar  Artadatan,  “ the  seal  of  Parshandat,  the  son  of 
Artadatan.”  Parshandat  I should  compare  with  the  N/llJli/lO 
of  Esther  ix.  7,  “ given  to  Parshan,”  supposing  that  name  to  refer 
to  the  Bar-sarn  or  Hercules,  of  Armenian  tradition,  if  that  be  really 
a genuine  title  and  not  a corruption,  as  has  been  recently  suggested, 
of  the  Syrian  Bal-shamirh,  “ Lord  of  Heaven,”  or  “ the  Sun.^®  The 
other  name,  “ Artadatan,'*  would  seem  to  be  of  pure  Persian  ety- 
mology, being  compiled  of  Aria  the  intensitive  prefix,  and  a verbal 
noun  from  the  root  dd,  “ to  give  so  that  the  meaning  would  be 


to  Nineveli,  and  was  replaced  in  his  government  by  the  very  man,  Sharu-tih- 
dairi,  who  sold  liis  town  house  to  the  Egyptian  judge,  as  he  no  longer  pro- 
bably required  such  a residence  after  liis  appointment  to  Syria.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  in  our  power  to  determine  if  the  Zidqd  of  the  Sennacherib  Annals  can 
be  identified  with  the  man  whose  name  occurs  on  this  seal ; but  there  is  some 
colour  lent  to  the  hypothesis  by  the  association  of  the  names  of  Mitinta  and 
Zidqd  in  the  account  of  Sennacherib’s  Phoenician  campaign,  the  former  being 
Governor  of  Ashdod,  while  the  latter  ruled  in  Ascalon,  and  the  two  very 
possibly,  therefore,  standing  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  though  the  fact 
is  nowhere  stated. 

The  subject  of  Bar-Sam,  or  Bapir^juioc,  is  fully  discussed  in  Sect.  9 of 
my  Mythological  Essay.  See  Eawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Chwol- 
son  (Die  Ssabier,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  &c.),  connects  Bar-shamin  with  Badl-sliamin, 
but  perhaps  the  Bar-shamin  of  Mos.  Chor.  ii.  14,  may  be  diflferent  from  the 
deified  hero.  Par-sham,  or  Bar-sham,  mentioned  by  the  same  author  in  hb.  i. 
c.  14.  

The  use  of  the  participle  JTriT,  ddtd,  in  these  names,  is  proof  positive 

that  the  seal  cannot  be  of  an  earher  date  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Babylon  ; 
and  I may  here  note  that  the  name  of  n^2,  Bildad,  in  Job,  a kindred 
compound,  and  signifying  “ Given  to  Bel,”  is  equally  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
that  book.  All  the  geographical  and  etymological  evidence,  indeed,  which 
can  be  dravrn  fi’om  the  book  of  Job,  tends  to  assign  it  to  the  Achaemenian 

period,  the  land  of  y-IJ/  being  the  ??<  T?  AIT  of  the  inscriptions 
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almost  the  siTne  as  the  Zend,  Mazda,  “ the  great  giver.”  There  is 
much  difficulty,  however,  in  distinguishing  between  the  T and  the  1 
in  this  legend,  and  the  letters  which  I have  read  as  D and  J are  not 
quite  satisfactorily  determined.'’ 

The  legends  numbered  XI,  XII,  and  XIV  are  found  upon  seals 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  No.  XIII  is  a name  engraved  on  a 
Scarabmus  in  the  same  collection. 

No.  XI  I Read  as  Li  Mudahir,  and  I compare  the 

name  with  the  Arabic^>x„  Mudahhir,  “a  Governor”  or  “Direc- 
tor” (from  or  “to  lead”  or  “guide”),  which  is  often 

used  as  an  honorary  title. 

No.  XII  may  he  read  Li  Sar-gad,  the  name  being 

apparently  of  the  same  class  as  or  1 m < V/  ’ 

which  I have  examined  under  No.  14.  Sar-gad  probably  signifies 
“of  glorious  fortune,”  or  “(his)  fortune  exults;”  Sar  being  a 
derivative  either  from  INIif  or  as  before  explained,  and  Gad, 
being  the  Scriptural  U (Is.  Ixv.  11),  which,  however,  although 
certainly  used  in  Hebrew  for  “ fortune,”  is  not,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions.'® 

The  name  of  which  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  Scara- 

bmus,  No.  XIII,  is  probably  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  Saul, 


(as  is  yy  ^yy)?  between  the  Jebel-Shamar  and  the  vaUey 

of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  extending  from  the  Sabseans  of  Idumsea  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  Chaldseaus  of  Southern  Babylonia  on  the  other  ; and  the  Shuhites 

and  Temanites  being  the  Babylonian  tribes  of  ^yy  Suhhi,  and 

^»^yy  Damunu,  who  at  the  close  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  were 

settled  along  the  outskh’ts  of  the  desert. 

Dr.  Levy  (Phbn.  Stud.  ii.  40)  gives  these  names  as  and 

jTV'li/lJ,  Artadati  and  GadsMrt,  hut  there  is  nothing  in  his  remarks  which 
seems  to  me  to  lend  much  weight  to  his  proposed  readings.  I jDrefer,  at  any 
rate,  regarding  the  first  letter  of  the  fii’st  name  as  a Five  rather  than  a Gimel, 
and  the  letter  which  is  fourth  in  that  name,  and  last  in  the  second  name, 
certainly  resembles  a Nmi  more  than  a Jod. 

1 1 must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  is  famihar  with  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  especially  with  the  bilingual  tablets,  wliich  treat  to  a great  extent 
of  demonology,  that  the  celebrated  verse  in  Isaiah  (Ixv.  11)  where  the  autho- 
rized version  renders  “ for  that  troop,”  and  “ unto  that  number,” 

refers  hi  reahty  to  the  “ good  and  evil  spfrits  ” who  were  propitiated  and 
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and  -with  the  Cuneiform  | which  was 

the  name  of  the  King  of  Hamath,  contemporary  with  Shalmaneser  II., 
of  Assyria,  and  with  the  Biblical  Jehu  and  Ben-Hadad.  and 

indeed,  in  Hebrew  are  kindred  roots,  and  in  Assyrian  the 
At?i  and  AlifaTe  hardly  distinguishable. 


In  Xo.  XIV  the  name  Akhumah,  is  probably  for 

Akhi-umah,  “ mother’s  brother,”  or  “ uncle,”  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Hebrew  Ahab,  which  is  literally  “ father’s 

brother.”  I have  not  met,  however,  with  any  direct  Assyrian 
correspondent. 

No.  XV. 

The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  Besh  and  the 
Daleth  renders  very  uncertain  the  explanation  of  this  legend  which 
is  found  on  a seal  probably  of  Syrian  origin.  The  analogous  legend. 
No.  IV,  which  I have  read  as  Hur-tagil,  would  suggest,  indeed, 
the  reading  of  Li  Hur-daqia  bar  Ilur-Uad,  the  name  of  Rur  or 


deprecated  by  tlie  Babylonians.  Spirits  or  genii  in  general  are  indicated  by 
the  ideographic  signs  , or  >->-  T ‘=1!  >-<y,  or 

or  by  the  phonetic  terms  sh’edu  (comp.  or 

*=TTT=  !k  ! vaduJcktt,  or  *^yy>  latnassi,  or  perhaps 

&c.);  but  the 

distinguishing  marks  for  “ good”  and  “ evil,”  or  for  “ blessing”  and  “ cursing,” 


are  ^y — y for  the  former,  to  be  read  as  damiq  or  damqu,  and  <HtJ 
for  the  latter,  to  be  read  as  Uv>iu  or  liinuu  «T-  O' 

Comp.  E.I.H.  Ins.  col.  9,  1.  38;  BeUino  Ins.  of  Neb. 
col.  2, 1.  2,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Hebrew  nj"?  wiU  answer 
to  the  Bab.  ^y — y,  *>nd  the  Hebrew  to  the  Bab. 

and  it  is  thus  not  a Uttle  curious  that  the  latter  Hebrew  word,  for  wliich  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a suitable  etymology,  gives  us  the  exact  phonetic  reading 


of  ^y~  or  Sph’  Limni  (in  oblique  case).  I 

hardly  think  this  can  be  a mere  coincidence,  and  yet,  if  the  Assyrian  word 
were  used  in  Isaiah  for  the  “evd”  spirits,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  should  not  be  used  for  the  “ good  ” spirits  as  well ; and  there  is  certainly 
no  word  that  I am  aware  of,  connected  with  the  Assyrian  demonology,  which 
at  all  resembles  Gad  or  Ligad. 
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Horus  forming  the  initial  element  in  both  the  names  ; but  in  this 
case  no  fitting  etymology  can  be  found,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  daqia, 
the  root  being  unknown  to  any  Semitic  language.  I prefer, 
therefore,  reading  the  first  name  as  Hiid  raqi'a,  “ the  glory  of  the 
firmament for  the  Hebrew  lin,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Proto- Chaldaean  which  represents  any  derivative  from  the  root 
nnj,  “ to  swell,”  or  “ to  be  proud  and  the  second  element  being 
the  ordinary  word  “ the  expanse  of  Heaven,”  or  “ the  firma- 

ment.” I would  still,  however,  propose  to  read  the  second  name 
as  Hur-Vad,  “ the  slave  of  Horus,”  in  standing  for  the  god  of  that 
name,  and  ip2  being  by  metathesis  for  131’,  “ ^ slave.”  and  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  usual  Phoenician  contraction  into  13,  Bod}^ 


No.  XVI. 

This  legend  occurs  on  a seal  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  found  in  Babylonia.  It  seems  to  read 
nD’TI  13  I'm  *?,  Li  Khananiah  bin  Udisahh.  Khananiah,  the 
Greek  '\vavlaf  (“  whom  God  has  graciously  given”),  is  a well 
known  Semitic  name,  though  I believe  it  has  never  yet  been  re- 
cognized in  a Phoenician  inscription.  T TT<  V"  Khanunu, 
for  pin,  is  used  also  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a 


Dr.  Levy,  I see,  gives  this  same  reading  of  Sod-raJcia  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  30), 
but  doubtfully ; wliile  he  reads  Sod-had  instead  of  Sur-had,  deriving  the  last 
element  from  the  Heb.  1i’3,  and  translating  the  name  by  “ Pracht  ringsum,’’ 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

Dr.  Levy,  also  (Phbn.  Stud.  ii.  38),  gives  another  Phoenician  legend  from 
a plate  of  Lajard’s  (Culte  de  Mithra  36,  Xo.  3),  which  furnishes  us  with  a 
name,  analogous  to  that  of  Sod-rakia.  I have  been  tmable  to  find  in  the 
British  Museum  collection  the  Scarabseus  figured  by  Lajard,  but  the  legend 
would  seem  to  read  1D33  111  b,  Li  Sud-kaspar,  and  I shoidd  conjecture 
the  name  to  mean  *•  the  glory  of  Caspar.”  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  evidence 
in  the  inscriptions  of  such  a phonetic  name  attaching  to  any  of  the  gods, 

but  in  the  Xedim’s  Hst  there  is  a certain  , which  seems  to  be 

*^yTIT  yi’  ^^Leis  caned  “the  omniscient,”  or 

“ of  complete  intelligence,”  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Caspar  or  Gaspur,  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earhest 
times.  Dr.  Levy  reads  the  name  “ Sudu,  the  Scribe”  supposing  the  stroke 
after  the  fifth  letter  to  mark  a division  between  the  words,  and  regarding 
133  as  a title.  The  root  13D,  “ to  write,”  however,  was  certainly  unknoum 
in  Assyrian,  and  I should  prefer,  therefore,  if  Dr.  Levy’s  division  of  the  words 
were  correct,  to  translate  “ the  glory  of  Sippara,”  comparing  13D  with  the 
Cuneiform  *^yy  '^y* 
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King  of  Gaza,  contemporary  with  Sargon,  though  the  root  is  rarely 
or  ever  employed  in  Assyrian  phrases.  Of  the  etymology  of  nD'TI, 
UdisaJch,  I cannot  speak  with  any  certainty,  since  it  does  not 
resemble  either  a Hebrew,  or  an  Assyrian,  compound.  The  first 
element,  however,  probably  comes  from  m',  “ to  praise,”  and  the 
second  may  be  allied  with  the  Arabic  and  Assyrian 

the  whole  name  signifying  “ the  praise  of  the  liberal.” 


Xo.  XVII. 

This  legend  is  found  on  a seal  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
to  all  appearance  of  Babylonian  manufacture.  It  may  be  read,  I 
think,  as  71D13  Nana-sha-lahshahu-birlcat,  and 

the  name  may  be,  perhaps,  translated  “ whom  Nana  has  clothed 
with  blessings.”  The  name,  at  any  rate,  of  the  goddess  Nana, 
T!  in  Cuneiform,  'Sava7a  in  Greek,  and  ■ * 1 1, 
Nani,  in  Syriac,  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  last  word,  of  which 
the  final  letter  is  alone  doubtful,  is  certainly  a derivative  from  ”T13, 
“ to  bless.”  What  the  other  words  may  be  is  more  uncertain. 
The  which  follows  Nana,  and  completes  the  first  line,  may  very 
well  be  the  relative,  which  was  extensively  used  in  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  Assyrian  (see  Ges.  Lex.  in  voce),^°*  and 
the  next  word  is  assuredly  a verb ; but  I know  not  whether  the 
final  n be  a mere  feminine  termination  of  the  participle,  or  the 
suffix  of  the  third  person  masculine  singular  (in  Assyrian  ^y  or  J), 
or  the  article  which  belongs  to  the  following  noun.  This  point, 
then,  I leave  to  the  consideration  of  more  competent  scholars. 
I have  not  met  with  any  exact  correspondent  of  the  name  in  the 
inscriptions,  but  it  is  formed  in  near  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Assyrian  construction. 

Xo.  XVIII. 

Gesenius  gives  the  legend  of  1DK1D,  Sar-asur,  from  an 
Assyrian  gem  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  and  translates  “ Prin- 

^ ^ Y YYTY  YW 

^ It  would  seem,  however,  that  saM,  and  *Ji||y, 

su7cA,  are  not  Semitic,  but  Turanian  roots,  answering  to  the  Assyrian  damik, 
“ to  be  fortunate,”  and  aUied,  therefore,  in  aU  probability,  with  the  old  Persian 

word  sukh,  “ auspicious,”  rather  than  with  the  Arabic  sakhd. 

Or  the  may  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Shaphel  conjugation, 
sAalbash  being  constantly  used  in  the  inscriptions  for  “ clothing.” 
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ceps  Osiridis.”  I do  not,  however,  exactly  understand  this  phrase, 
nor  do  I think  it  at  all  probable  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  should 
be  commemorated  on  an  Assyrian  seal.  I should  rather  translate 
“ the  glory  of  Asshur,”  or  “ Asshur  is  glorious,”  supposing 
to  be  the  Phoenician  rendering  of  ; and  com- 
paring the  name  with  the  compounds  (Cun.  T^4H  V/ ) 

and  which  have  been  before  examined.  indeed,  will 

stand  for  (that  is,  V !?  phonetic  equivalent  of 

as  well  as  for  ; and  we  have  an  undoubted  example 
of  the  substitution  of  for  the  God  Asshur  (>^>^1 

in  the  ordinary  Scriptural  orthography  of  for 

the  name  of  Esar-Haddon,  which  in  Assyrian  is  Asshur-akh-iddina, 
“ Asshur  has  given  a brother.” 

The  legends  XIX  and  XX  are  found  on  pieces  of  coarse 
pottery,  fragments  of  a jar,  which  were  excavated  from  the  ruins 
of  Xinirud,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  One  fragment 
seems  to  read  ]22b  D-13,  Biret  Libnan,  “ within  the  Lebanon,” 
the  first  word  being  the  Cuneiform  or 

which  has  no  immediate  correspondent  n the  other  Semitic  languages, 
but  is  used  like  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  and  the  other 
being  the  well  known  geographical  name  which  in  the  Inscriptions 
is  usually  written  as  answering  to 

the  Hebrew  The  other  fragment  reads  as  - — ]pn'i’2 , 

but  I cannot  venture  on  an  explanation,  as  the  words  are  probably 
imperfect,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  end. 

Before  concluding  my  notes  on  these  tablet  and  seal  legends,  I 
would  observe  that  they  are  among  the  most  ancient  specimens 
that  we  possess  of  Phoenician  writing.  I should  select  as  the 


-*  This  is  the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  Babvlonian  transcript  at 
Behistun,  line  8,  as  equivalent  to  the  Persian  antara,  “ within.”  Mons. 
Oppert  is  wrong  (Exp.  en  ilesopotamie,  liv.  ii.  p.  203)  in  identifying  the 

letter  which  occurs  in  the  word  in  question,  with  either  the  Assvrian 

The  true  equivalent  in  the  Assvrian  alphabet  is 

winch,  agam,  as  has  been  often  shown,  interchanges  with  j^TTT, 
and  that  letter,  amongst  its  various  powers,  has  the  value  of  rit. 
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earliest  specimens  of  all,  the  legends  on  the  larger  Lion  Weights  in 
the  British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  clearly  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (b.c.  744-726).*^  The  other  weights  bear 
the  royal  names  of  Shalmaneser, “ Sargon,  and  Sennacherib.  The 
clay  tablets,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  names  of  the  Eponyms, 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  tlie  reigns  of  Esar  Haddon  and  Asshur- 
hani-pal.  The  cylinder  seals  and  scarabaei  may  extend  over  a 
couple  of  centuries,  ranging  probably  from  b.c.  700  to  B.c.  500. 
One,  at  any  rate.  No.  X,  can  be  positively  assigned,  through  the 
evidence  of  the  workmanship,  the  form  of  writing,  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  names,  to  as  late  a period  as  the  Persian  Empire. 

It  is  not  probable,  I think,  that  the  Phoenician  character  was 
employed,  or  was  generally  known,  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
synchronously  with  the  Cuneiform.  Syrian  artificers  may  have 
been  established  at  Nineveh.  We  know  that  officers  from  Carche- 
mish,  from  Samhala,  from  Arpad,  and  even  from  Damascus,  served 
the  office  of  Eponym.  There  is  evidence,  indeed,  among  the  legal 
tablets,  of  the  settlement  both  of  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  as  house- 
holders and  farmers,  in  Assyria  and  with  these  immigrant  visitors, 
probably,  arose  the  practice  of  using  Phoenician  legends  on  their 
seals ; while  the  dockets  on  the  clay  tablets  must  also,  as  it  seems 


^ The  bilingual  inscriptions  on  the  Lion  Weights,  which  were  originally 
deciphered  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  which  have  been  more  jjccently  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  public  in  IMr.  Madden’s  work  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Coinage,  have  lately  undergone  a very  strict  scrutiny  at  my  hands,  the  results 
of  which,  especially  in  reference  to  the  system  of  weights  in  use  amongst  the 
Assyrians,  will  be  given  in  the  continuation  of  this  paper  on  the  legal  tablets 
of  Nineveh. 

^ It  is  very  important  to  note  the  fact  of  so  many  of  these  weights  being 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser,  because  this  is  the  only  direct  evidence 
that  we  possess  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  the 
existence  of  the  king  of  that  name,  who  is  so  celebrated  in  the  Biblical  record. 
I say  direct  evidence,  because,  although  there  were  other  kings  of  the  name 
of  Shalmaneser,  mentioned  in  documents  of  a much  earlier  date,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Lion  Weights  are  connected  in  a continuous  chronological 
series,  and  that  the  Shahnaneser,  therefore,  whose  name  they  bear,  must  be 
the  king  who  intervened  between  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  and  Sargon. 

I have  already  noticed  the  purchase  of  a house  at  Nineveh  by  an 
Egyptian  law  officer,  and  I may  here  add,  that  in  a certain  Assyrian  “ table 
of  precedence,”  which  contains  a list  of  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
empire  from  the  Tartan  downwards,  two  legal  functionaries  are  entered,  one 

Assyrian  and  the  other  Ai-ama'an  (1?  filf  ...d 

j^y  *^y  yyiy)?  thereby,  as  it  would  seem,  proving  that 

there  must  have  been  a considerable  Aramaean  population  residing  in  the 
Assyrian  capital. 
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to  me,  have  been  scratched  or  incised  by  some  foreign  subordinate 
in  the  Registry  Office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Phoenician  letters  were  certainly  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  learned  Assyrians,  for  there  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  clay  tablets  among  the  Museum 
collection,  which,  when  complete,  must  have  borne  tabulated  lists 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  mutilated  remains  now  alone  available  for  examination, 
gave  some  mystical  explanation  of  the  powers  and  properties  of 
the  difiereut  characters. 

Through  what  means,  or  at  what  particular  time,  the  Cuneiform 
character  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  superseded  by  a cursive  square 
character  of  the  Phoenician  type,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  define 
with  any  certainty.  The  latest  dated  tablets,  however,  belong  to 
the  reigns  of  Antiochus  and  Demetrius  ; and  as  a great  political 
revolution  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  the  Greek  rule  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  being  supplanted  by  the  Parthian,  we  may  probably 
assign  to  that  epoch  the  extinction  of  Cuneiform  writing. 

A square  character,  it  is  true,  must  have  been  long  previously 
known  in  Babylonia,  through  the  coins  of  the  Achsemenian  Fatraps, 
and  it  was  from  this  character,  probably,  that  the  numismatic 
Bactrian  took  its  rise  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  that  form  of  writing  ever  fairly  struck  root  in  the 
country  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  only  specimens,  at 
any  rate,  which  now  exist,  are  in  a cave  at  Amadia,  and  upon  the 
rock  at  Holwan ; and  at  both  places  the  inscriptions  are  found  in 
connection  with  very  early  Parthian  sculptures.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, on  many  accounts,  to  trace  the  successive  establishment 
of  the  various  later  forms  of  Semitic  writing  which  took  the  place  of 
the  Cuneiform.  The  Palmyrene,  the  Parthian  of  the  Bilingual  tablets, 
the  Chaldaean  of  the  Babylonian  Paterae,  the  Pehlevi,  the  early 
Estranghelo,  and  the  Sabaean  of  the  leaden  rolls  from  khadhr, 
are  all  more  or  less  connected,  and  several  of  these  alphabets  were 
in  use,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  in  various  parts  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  A full  comparative  table  of  all  such  alphabets  would 
be  very  important  to  the  palaeographer,  while  it  would  also  assist 
the  historical  student  in  showing  how  the  civilization  of  the  Cunei- 
form period  became  modified  and  affected  by  the  successive  intro- 
duction of  foreign  influences,  as  evidenced  by  the  modes  of  writing 
which  severally  accompanied  them,  until  the  heterogeneous  mixture 
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of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of  philosophy  and  superstition,  of 
empyricism  and  science,  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia  during  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  eventually  swallowed  up  in  the 
overwhelming  energy  of  the  Arab  element,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
a new-born  and  proselytizing  faith. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Note  4,  page  190. — On  a further  comparison  of  the  texts  it  seems  ahnost 
certain  that  tadan  or  tadani — for  both  orthographies  are  employed — must  be 
the  2nd  person  sing,  of  the  Aorist  of  Kal,  the  root  being  probably  danah, 
immediately  cognate  with  nadan  (as  in  Hebrew  is  with  IDJ),  and 

being  thus  represented  by  the  same  Turanian  ideograph,  These 

tablets,  however,  which  contain  “ decrees,”  as  it  would  seem,  rather  than  mere 
contracts,  addressed  by  the  Aha,  or  “Judge,”  to  the  parties  who  come  before 
him  to  legalize  their  conveyance  of  property,  are  very  difBcult  to  render  in 
intelligible  English,  not  only  from  the  frequent  employment  of  technical 
terms,  but  from  the  strange  grammatical  construction  in  which  the  conditions 
of  sale  and  barter  are  expressed.  The  two  words  tagahbi  and  tasaithiri,  which 
I have  quoted  from  the  decree  of  a certain  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  last 
king  of  Assyria,  are  probably  the  2nd  person  sing.  fern,  of  the  Aorist  of  Piel, 
and  hardly  admit,  therefore,  of  direct  comparison  with  tadani. 


Page  207,  No.  5. — In  reference  to  the  possible  comparison  of  the  second 
line  of  the  Phoenician  legend  on  tliis  tablet  with  the  Cmieiform  name 

T -T<  -r<  ►^5  it  may  be  of  importance  to  note  that  if  the  first 

element  of  that  name  be  composed  of  a double  ti  — as  appears  to  be 

the  case — the  phonetic  reading  will  probably  be  Igardt-nahid,  ^<T<  -<1<. 

being  explained  in  the  bilingual  vocabularies  by 

as  some  part  of  “ a ship.”  The  Phoenician  letters,  then,  which  I have  doubt- 
fully read  as  zardd,  may  pei’haps  belong  to  this  word  igardd  or  igardt ; and 
the  second  element  of  the  name,  nahid,  may  have  been  broken  off  from  the 
tablet,  which  is  here  imperfect. 
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Art.  X. — Translations  of  Three  Copper  Plate  Inscriptions  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  A.D.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chdluhja  and 
Gurjjara  Dynasties.  By  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst. 

* [Read  March  21,  1864.] 

In  the  year  1837,  Dr.  A.  Burn  transmitted  to  Air.  James 
Prinsep,  then  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
transcripts  and  facsimiles  of  four  Copper  Plate  Inscriptions. 
“ These  plates,”  he  said,  “ were  foimd  in  the  town  of  Kaira, 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  river  Watrua  runs  close  to  the 
walls  on  the  north-west  side,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
covery, by  washing  down  the  walls  and  earth.  They  had  been 
handed  about  the  country  among  the  natives  for  translation, 
it  being  supposed  they  were  connected  with  some  deposit  of 
treasure.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  me  by  a fakir,  of 
whom  I purchased  them.”  ^ 

These  plates  proved  to  be  of  great  archaiological  value,  for 
three  of  them  being  dated  both  in  words  and  figures,  they 
furnished  a key  to  the  value  of  the  old  Sanski’it  numerals. 
Aluch  pleased  with  the  discovery  of  this  fact.  Air.  Prinsep 
published  fac- similes  and  explanations  of  the  dates,^  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  clue  thus  placed  in  his  hands  with  characteristic 
ardour. 

In  October,  1838,  after  Air.  Prinsep  had  left  India,  a tran- 
script and  a partial  translation  of  one  plate  was  published, 

* Journal  Beng.  As.  Soc.  vol.  tu.  p.  908.  Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

^ Beng.  J.  vol.  vii.  p.  348.  Thomas,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70. 
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and  in  the  following  month  a complete  transcript  and  transla- 
tion of  another  was  issued.^ 

Upon  Dr.  Burn  returning  home  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  the  original  plates  of  three  of  these  inscrip- 
tions— those  referred  to  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 by  Mr.  Prinsep, — 
in  fact,  the  doubly  dated,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  of 
the  series.  Fac-similes  of  the  three  plates  were  soon  after- 
wards lithographed  : but  no  one  ha\dng  up  to  the  present  time 
prepared  translations,  they  have  remained  unpublished.  I 
now  propose  to  offer  transKterations  and  translations  of  the 
three  records. 

Of  the  three  inscriptions,  the  one  which  is  here  numbered 
“2”  is  that  of  which  a transcript  and  a partial  translation  have 
been  already  published  as  above  stated ; the  other  two  have 
received  no  notice  beyond  Mr.  Prinsep’s  explanation  of  their 
dates.  Much  confusion  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  numbers  of  these  plates,  from  two  different  series 
of  numbers  having  been  employed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  numbers  appended  to  the 
fac-similes  now  published  accord  entirely  with  the  numbers 
used  by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  his  first  paper,  that  on  the  dates  (vol. 
vii.  p.  348).  The  translation  which  came  out  subsequently 
(ib.  p.  908),  and  which  is  said  to  be  of  “ No.  4,”  is  in  reality 
“ No.  2,”  and  that  at  p.  966,  which  is  called  “ No.  1,”  ought 
to  have  been  numbered  “ 4,”  for  it  had  not  been  noticed  in 
the  first  paper.  This  last,  moreover,  is  the  one  which  is 
absent  from  the  present  series. 

The  three  plates  now  published  were,  as  it  would  seem, 
found  together;  and  although  they  are  records  of  grants 
made  by  kings  of  different  dynasties,  they  appear  to  have  had 
a common  object,  and  present  some  curious  points  of  similarity 
and  connection.  Their  dates  are  included  within  a period  of 
fourteen  years  (Samvat  380  to  394),  and  they  are  grants  made, 
like  many  others,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Bali,  Charu, 
Vais  wade  va,  Agnihotra,  and  the  five  great  sacrifices.  So  far, 
then,  they  are  in  agreement.  A closer  examination  proves  a 
much  closer  identity  of  origin.  No.  1 is  a grant  by  a Cha- 
* Beiij.  J.  vol.  vii.  p.  908,  966.  Thomas,  vol.  i.  pj'.  257,  263. 
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lukya  king,  Nos.  2 and  3 are  grants  of  a Gurjjara  dynasty ; 
but  a comparison  of  the  names  of  the  grantees  proves  them 
to  be  identical  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grants 
were  made  by  two  contemporary  dynasties,  for  the  same 
purposes  and  to  the  same  individuals.  Further,  Nos.  2 and  3 
agree  word  for  word  throughout  excepting  only  in  the  dates 
and  in  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  the  grantees. 
From  death  or  some  other  reason  the  number  of  grantees  is 
considerably  reduced  in  the  later  document,  which  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  a cancel  of  the  original  grant.  No.  1 is 
the  latest  in  date,  and  is  a palimpsest.  Traces  of  engraving  on 
the  backs  of  its  plates  are  visible,  and  many  of  the  letters  are 
legible,  but  no  complete  word  has  been  read  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  date.  The  original  record  has  been  so  hammered 
and  filed  as  to  leave  nothing  more  intelligible.  The  words 
Chaturnnavati  (94),  Samvatsara,  Vaisdkha,  and  the  numerals 
O'  ^ ^ 394,  somewhat  differently  formed  from  those  in 
the  reproduced  record,  may  however  be  confidently  picked 
out.  Until  I succeeded  in  making  out  the  date,  I was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  first  copy  had  been  cancelled  with  the 
same  object  as  that  which  led  to  the  supersession  of  the 
earlier  of  the  above  noticed  grants,  viz.,  a change  in  the 
names  of  the  grantees.  It  is  just  possible,  but  scarcely  pro- 
bable, that  such  may  have  been  the  reason.  With  no  hint 
to  guide  us,  it  is  futile  to  form  any  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  first  document.  We  may  assume 
the  later  document  to  be  a rectification  of  its  predecessor, 
but  such  rectification  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
a great  variety  of  reasons — from  the  blundering  of  a con- 
veyancer or  engraver  to  the  death  of  a king. 

Taking  these  documents  together,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Chalukya  and  Gurjjara  dynasties  favoured  the  same  individuals 
and  were  actuated  by  the  same  objects.  The  inference  may 
therefore  be  fairly  drawn  that  amity  existed  between  them, 
and  that  their  dominions  were  contiguous.  The  locality  of 

1 There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthog;raphy  of  the  names — thus,  the  Tuvimra, 
of  one  is  doubtless  the  T&pisura  of  the  other.  Such  uncertainty  in  the  speUing  of 
vernacular  names  is  common  in  inscriptions. 
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the  lands  granted  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  town  of  Jambo- 
sara  (Jumbooseer)  is  mentioned  in  the  grants,  and  the  plates 
were  all  found  together  at  Kaira,  so  that  in  all  probability  the- 
lands  were  near  these  towns,  most  probably  in  close  contiguity 
to  the  former. 

Some  doubt  has  hitherto  been  felt  as  to  the  era  in  which 
these  plates  are  dated.^  Was  the  “Samvatsara”  that  of 
Vikramaditya  or  that  of  Ballabhi  ? Between  these  two  eras 
there  is  a period  of  374  years,  so  that  if  the  inscriptions  are 
dated  in  the  former  they  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  but  if  in  the  latter  they  will  come  down  to  the- 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  grants  are  certainly 
contemporarj",  so  that  to  decide  the  era  of  one  is  to  settle  that 
of  all.  This  may  be  satisfactorily  done  by  means  of  grant 
No.  1.  There  is  good  e\idence,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
that  Pulakesi,  a Chalukya  monarch,  and  a successor  of  the 
Jaya  Sinha  of  this  grant,  was  reigning  in  a.d.  489.  This 
fact  puts  the  Ballabhi  era  entirely  aside. 

Grant  No.  1. — Chalukya  Dynasty. 

The  first  grant  was  made,  as  has  been  stated,  by  a Chalukya 
king,  and  is  the  earliest  of  that  dynasty  which  has  yet  come 
to  light.  The  history  of  this  dynasty  has  hitherto  been  almost 
the  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  who  collected  some  hmidreds  of  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  dynasties  of  the  south,  transcripts  of  which  he 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.'^  The  historical  re- 
sults deducible  from  these  Inscriptions  he  published  in  a 
valuable  paper  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Journal.  lieturning 
to  India  he  still  prosecuted  his  researches,  and  in  1858  he 
put  forth  in  the  Madras  Journal  a paper  of  “Numismatic 
Gleanings,”  which  contains  some  important  additions  to  the 
history  of  the  Chalulcyas.  These  are  so  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  transferring  to 
our  columns  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  relates  to  the 

* See  Table  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Index  of  the  Jour,  of  the  Ben.  A.  S.  p.  200. 

2 There  are  some  notices  of  the  Chalulcyas  among  Mr.  Wathen’s  Inscriptions, 
published  in  vols.  ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  Journal;  hut  these  in  all  probability 
had  come  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Elliot  before  he  puhlislied  his  memoir.  See- 
particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  380,  and  vol.  v.  p.  343. 
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'Clialukyas  as  supplementary  to  his  chief  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  : — 

“Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Chalukya  in  the 
Dakhan  the  Pallavas  were  the  dominant  race.  In  the  reign 
of  Trilochana  Pallava,  an  invading  army,  headed  by  Jaya 
Sinha,  surnamed  YijayAditya  of  the  Chalukya-kula,  crossed 
the  Nerbudda,  but  failed  to  obtain  a permanent  footing. 
Jaya  Sinha  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  for  his 
queen,  then  pregnant,  is  described  as  flying  after  his  death 
and  taking  refuge  with  a Brahmin  called  Vishnu  Somayaji, 
in  whose  house  she  gave  birth  to  a son  named  Raja  Sinha, 
who  subsequently  assumed  the  titles  of  Rana-raga  and  Vishnu 
Vardhana.  On  attaining  to  man’s  estate,  he  renewed,  the 
contest  with  the  Pallavas,  in  which  he  was  finally  successful, 
•cementing  his  power  by  a marriage  with  a princess  of  that 
race,  and  transmitting  the  kingdom  thus  founded  to  his 
posterity.  His  son  and  successor  was  named  Pulakesi,  and 
his  son  was  Vijayaditya  II.  A copper  sdsanam,  recording  a 
grant  made  by  Pulakesi  which  bears  date  s.s.  411  or  a.d.  489, 
is  extant  in  the  British  Museum.  The  next  prince  was  Kirtti 
Varma,  who  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Satyasraya, 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Kuntala-desa,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Kalyan,  a city  still  existing  under  the  same 
name,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  and  a little  north  of 
Hyderabad;  while  the  younger,  Kubja  Vishnu  Vardhana  or 
Vishnu  Vardhana  the  Little,^  established  a new  seat  for  him- 
self in  Telingana  by  the  conquest  of  Vengipuram,  the  capital 
of  the  Vengi-desam,  which  comprised  the  districts  between 
the  Godavery  and  the  Krishna  below  the  Ghats.  This  event 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

“ The  two  families  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land 
between  the  Herbudda  and  the  Krishna,  together  with  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  Ganjam  to  Kellore,  for  about 
five  centuries.^  The  power  of  the  Kalyan  dynasty  was  sub- 

' The  -vrord  kubja  properly  signifies  “ crooked”  or  “ hunch-backed.” 

- Dating  from  the  first  conquest  of  Eaja  Sinha,  the  whole  period  would  be 
seven  centuries ; but  there  is  some  chronological  obscurity  about  tbe  earlier  princes 
■of  the  series  which  we  hope  to  clear  up  hereafter. 
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verted  for  a time  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  bewinnins:  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  emigrant  prince  or  his  son  succeeded 
by  marriage  in  a.d.  931  to  the  throne  of  Anhalwiira  Pattan 
in  Guzerat,  which  his  descendants  occupied  with  great  glory 
till  A.D.  1145.^  But  in  .\.d.  973  the  dynasty  of  Kalyan  was. 
restored  in  the  person  of  Tailapa  Beva,  and  ruled  with  greater 
splendour  than  before  till  its  extinction  in  a.d.  1189  by  Bijjala 
Beva,  the  founder  of  the  Kalabhuriya  dynasty.'^ 

“The  junior  branch  extended  their  territories  northwards 
from  Yengi  to  the  frontiers  of  Cuttack,  and  ultimately  fixed 
their  capital  at  Rajamahendri,  the  modern  RajahmunJry. 
More  than  one  revolution  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  but  the  old  family  always  contrived  to 
regain  its  power,  until  the  kingdom  passed  by  marriage  to 
RajendraChola,the  then  dominant  sovereign  of  Southern  India,, 
in  Avhose  person  the  power  of  the  Cholas  had  reached  its  zenith. 
Whether  the  acquisition  of  Telingana  was  due  entirely  to  in- 
heritance or  to  the  joint  influence  of  force  cemented  by  matri- 
monial alliance,  is  not  clear.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  Chola  power  was  established  in  the  eastern  Chalukya 
territories  for  upwards  of  a century  and  a half,  and  has  left  per- 
manent traces  of  its  existence.  Rajendra  Chola  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vikrama  Beva,  surnamed  Kulottunga  Chola.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Yijayaditya,  who  had  been  viceroy  of 
Vengi-desam,  the  king  deputed  his  son  Raja  Raja  to  assume 
the  office;  but  after  holding  it  for  one  year,  a.d.  1078,  he  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  Vira  Beva  Chola,. 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Kulottunga  Chola.  His  grants  are 
found  in  great  numbers  from  a.d.  1079  up  to  the  year  1135, 
when  a partial  restoration  of  the  Chalukya  line  appears  to  have- 
taken  place,  and  they  maintained  a feeble  and  divided  influence 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  country  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Kakatiya  dynasty  of  Warangal.^ 

“ To  assist  future  inquiries  in  assigning  the  coins  of  the 

' Tod  Ann.  Rajasthan,  where  the  Anhalwara  family  is  styled  both  Solaiiki  and 
Chalukya,  pp.  80  and  97. 

2 Journ.  R.A.S.  vol.  iv.,  p.  17  ; and  Madras  Journ.  Lit.  and  Sc.  vol.  vii.  p.  209. 

® The  earliest  inscription  of  the  Kakatiyas  that  has  been  met  in  Vengidcsam,. 
now  the* Northern  Cii'cars,  bears  date  a.d.  1175,  the  latest  1336. 
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Chalukya  race  to  their  proper  authors,  a list  of  the  sovereigns 
of  both  branches  is  subjoined  : — 

1.  Java  Sinha,  Vijayaditya. 

2.  Raja  Sinha,  Rana  Raga,  Yishnu  Vardhana. 

3.  VijayMitya  II. 

4.  Pulakesi,  a.d.  489. 

5.  Kirtti  Yarma  I. 

6.  Mangalisa. 

Kirtti  Yarma  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  former,  Satyasraya, 
succeeded  his  father  and  uncle  (who  seems  for  a time  to  have 
usurped  his  rights)  as  the  representative  of  the  Kalyan  branch, 
and  from  him  that  line  has  been  called  the  Satyasraya  Kula, 
while  the  latter  Yishnu  Yardhana  the  Little  {Kuhja)  was  the 
founder  of  the  Rajahmundry  dynasty. 

WESTERN  EINE. 

7.  Satyasraya  began  to  reign  a.d.  609. 

8.  Amara. 

9.  Aditya. 

10.  Yikramaditya  I. 

11.  Yinayaditya,  Yuddha  MaUa,  began  to  reign  a.d.  680. 

12.  Yijayaditya  III.  began  to  reign  a.d.  695. 

13.  Yikramaditya  II.  began  to  reign  a.d.  733. 

14.  Kirtti  Yarma  II. 

15.  Kirtti  Yarma  III.,  cousin  of  the  last,  a.d.  799. 

16.  Tailapa. 

17.  Bhima  Raja. 

18.  Ayya  or  Kirtti  Yarma  lY. 

19.  Yijayaditya  lY. 

20.  Taila  Bhupa  II.  or  YikramMitya  III.,  in  a.d.  973 
restored  the  monarchy  which  had  been  for  some  time 
usurped  by  the  Ratta  Kula.  He  died  a.d.  997. 

21.  Satyasraya  II.  Irivi  Bhujanga  Deva,  a.d.  997. 

22.  Yikramaditya  Y.  began  to  reign  about  a.d.  1008  (?) 

23.  Jaya  Sinha  Deva,  Jagadeka  MaUa,  about  a.d.  1018  (?) 

24.  Someswara  Deva  I.,  Trailokya  MaUa,  Ahawa  MaUa, 
about  A.D.  1040. 

25.  Someswara  Deva  II.,  Bhuneka  MaUa,  a.d.  10S9,  expelled 
by  hh  brother. 
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26.  Vikramaditya  VI.,  Ktili  Yikrama,  Tribliuvana  Malla,  in 
A.D.  1076. 

27.  Someswara  Deva  III.,  Bhiiloka  MaUa,  a.d.  1127. 

28.  Jagadeka  MaUa,  a.d.  1138. 

29.  Tailapa  Deva  III.,  Trailokya  Malla,  a.d.  1150. 

30.  Someswara  Deva  IV.,  Tribliuvana  Malla,  a.d.  1182. 
Dethroned  by  Bijjala  Deva  of  the  Kalabburiya  line. 


1.  Vishnu  Vardhana  II.,  or  Kubja  Vishnu  Vardbana, 
conquered  Vengi  a.d.  605. 

2.  Jaya  Sinha  I. 

3.  Indra  Baja,  his  brother. 

4.  Vishnu  Vardhana  III. 

5.  Manga  Yuva  Baja. 

6.  Jaya  Sinha  III. 


8.  Vishnu  Vardhana  IV. 

9.  Vijayaditya  I. 

10.  Vishnu  Vardhana  V. 

11.  Narendra  Mriga  Baja. 

12. *  Vishnu  Vardhana  VI.,  or  Kali  Vishnu  Vardhana. 

13.  Vijayaditya  II.,  or  Guna  Gunanka  Vijayaditya,  con- 
quered Kalinga. 

14.  ChMukya  Bhima  I.,  his  brother. 

15.  Vijayaditya  III.,  or  Kollabhiganda  Vijaya. 

16.  Amma  Baja. 

17.  Vijayaditya  IV.,  or  Kandagachita  Vijaya. 

18.  Talapa.  Usurper. 

19.  Vikramaditya  V.,  the  son  of  a brother  of  Amma  Baja  I. 

20.  Yuddha  MaUa.i 

21.  Baja  Bhima  II. 

22.  Amma  Baja  II. 

23.  Dhanarnava.  Interregnum  of  twenty-seven  years. 

24.  Kirtti  Varma,  son  of  Dhanarnava. 

25.  Vimaladitya,  his  brother. 

26.  Baja  Baja  Narendra. 

' Some  accounts  make  Yuddlia  Malla  the  son  and’ successor  of  Talapa,  and 
expelled  by  Vikramaditya  V. 


EASTERX  LINE, 


7.  Kokkili. 
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27.  Rajendra  Chola. 

28.  Vikrama  Deva  Kulottunga  Chola. 

29.  Raja  Raja  Chola,  viceroy  for  one  year. 

30.  Vira  Deva  Kulottunga  Chola  or  Saptama  Yishnu 
Vardhana.  Viceroy  from  a.d.  1079  to  1135. 

“ The  Chalukyas  were  of  lunar  race,  and  apparently  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnu.  The  fact  of  Raja  Sinha  having  been 
educated  by  Vishnu  Bhatta  Somayaji,  a Vaishnava  Brahmin, 
probably  tended  to  confirm  the  attachment  of  the  family  to 
this  creed.  Their  style  and  titles  are  as  follows : Chalukya- 
kula ; Manavyasa-gotra ; Hariti-putra,  whose  royal  power 
was  the  gift  of  Kausika ; nourished  by  the  seven  mothers ; 
worshipping  Swami  Mahasena ; having  the  hoar  signet 
(lanchhana)  the  gift  of  Bhagavan  Narayana.  The  insignia 
of  royalty  are  elsewhere  described  as  consisting  of 


The  white  canopy 
The  conch  shell 
The  nauhat 
The  plough  ensign 
The  drum 
The  hoar  signet 
The  peacock  fan 
The  spear  or  mace 
The  throne 
The  royal  arch 
The  golden  sceptre 


Swetatapatra. 

Sankha. 

Pancha-maha-sabda. 

Halaketana. 

Dhakka. 

Varaha-lanchhana. 

Mayura-pinchha. 

Kunta. 

Sinhasana. 

Makara-toranam. 

Kanaka-dandam. 


But  in  the  inscriptions  recorded  when  they  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  the  white  canopy,  the  boar  signet,  the  peacock 
fan,  the  royal  mace,  and  the  golden  sceptre  only  are  men- 
tioned. Of  these,  the  boar  ensign  was  the  most  celebrated, 
and  was  the  symbol  invariably  represented  on  their  money 
and  on  their  seals,  sometimes  in  the  latter  accompanied  by  the 
conch  shell,  the  drum,  the  peacock  fan,  and  other  insignia  not 
enumerated  above,  as  a lotus,  an  ankus  or  elephant  goad, 
candelabra,  a seat  or  stool  (?)  the  swastika  cross,  etc. ; and  on 
those  of  later  date  a sword.^ 

* It  is  not  clear  whether  the  sword  was  ever  assumed  by  the  true  Chalukyas  or 
only  adopted  by  a succeeding  dynasty. 
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“ Considering  the  extent  and  long  duration  of  their  power 
it  is  extraordinary  that  their  coins  are  not  more  frequently 
met  with.  Those  represented  in  plate  I.  (thirty-four  in  num- 
ber) contain  the  whole  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  I have  been  inquiring  for  them.  I 
have,  however,  heard  of  several  specimens  which  have  not 
come  under  my  own  eye.” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  earliest  date  known  to  Mr.  Elliot 
was  that  of  Pulakesi  in  Saka  411  (a.d.  489).  This  date  was 
obtained  from  a copper-plate  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
Jervis,  and  of  which  a transcript  and  abstract  translation  was 
published  by  Mr.  Wathen  in  the  Society’s  Journal.^  This 
grant  and  the  inscription  from  Ye-ur  which  Mr.  Elliot  gives 
at  length^  are  the  most  important  of  his  authorities.  The 
latter  inscription  was  found  upon  an  upright  stone  in  a 
temple  at  Ye-ur  in  the  Nizam’s  territories,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy it  contains  professes  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
copper  plate.  The  last  name  it  records  is  that  of  Tribhuvana 
Malla,  No.  26  in  the  above  list,  who  was  reigning  in  a.d, 
1076. 

Upon  the  above  authority,  the  rise  of  the  Chalukya  line 
has  hitherto  been  placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ; but  the  inscription  now  translated,  being  dated  in  394 
Samvat,  or  338  a.d.,  and  being  a grant  made  by  the  third  of 
the  line,  the  origin  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  must  be  referred 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
perhaps  even  it  may  be  carried  back  to  the  third  century. 

Jaya  Sinha,  the  first  named  in  this  grant,  is  always  recog- 
nized as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  grant  of  Pulakesi 
and  the  inscription  of  Ye-ur  both  declare  the  fact,  and  it  may 
be  considered  certain.  The  names  of  his  two  successors,  Buddha 
Varma  (son),  and  Vijaya  Raja  Sarvva  (grandson),  which  we 
find  in  this  grant,  have  not  been  met  with  in  any  other  record, 
unless  indeed  the  latter  can  be  identified  with  the  Vijaya- 
ditya  No.  3 of  Mr.  Elliot’s  list.  The  date  of  this  grant 
being  338  a.d.  a period  of  about  two  hundred  years  intervenes 
between  Jaya  Sinha  and  the  grant  of  Pulakesi  in  489,  and 
1 Vol.  V.  343.  2 Yol.  iv.  38. 
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to  fill  up  this  period  Mr.  Elliot  gives  only  three  names, 
Pulakesi  standing  fourth  in  the  list.  There  is  here  a mani- 
fest deficiency ; if  the  dates  are  right  other  names  must  have 
intervened : there  can  therefore  be  little  hesitation  about  in- 
troducing those  which  the  present  inscription  supplies.  The 
nearer  an  inscription  comes  in  point  of  time  to  the  facts 
which  it  records,  the  better  is  its  authority.  The  names  of 
unfortunate  or  unenterprising  kings  soon  fade  from  the 
memory,  and  among  a people  so  devoid  of  the  true  historic 
feeling  as  the  Hindus,  they  easily  fall  into  utter  oblivion. 
Such  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact  as  we  proceed.  The  names 
of  Pulakesi  and  other  favourites  are  frequently  cited,  while 
others  are  as  frequently  passed  over.  Nor  is  this  all ; the 
order  of  the  names  is  sometimes  found  inverted,  and  other 
discrepancies  are  met  with  which  show  that  the  Chalukyas 
were  but  poorly  informed  about  the  history  of  their  line. 

In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  above  noticed,  several  be- 
longing to  this  dynasty  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  earliest^  of  these  is  without  date,  but  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  closely  resembles  that  of  our  plates,  and 
cannot  be  very  long  posterior  to  them.  The  names  also  in- 
dicate the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Raja  Sri  Naga  Var- 
dhana  makes  the  grant  which  the  inscription  records,  and  the 
genealogy  is  thus  stated  : 

1 Kirtti  Varma  Raj  A 


2 Pulakesi.  3 Jaya  Sinha. 

J 

4 Raja  Sri  Naga  Yardhana. 

Even  thus  early  we  find  discrepancies.  According  to  Mr. 
Elliot’s  table,  and  the  generally  received  genealogy,  Pulakesi 
was  the  father,  not  the  son,  of  Kirtti  Yarma,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  understand  this  error.  The  names  of  Jaya 
Sinha  and  of  his  son  Naga  Yardhana  also  present  great  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Elliot’s  list  gives  us  Yishnu  Yardhana,  the 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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founder  of  the  Eastern  line,  who  conquered  Vengi  in  a.d. 
605,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a Jaya  Sinha.  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  Vishnu  Vardhana  and  Naga  Vardhana  were 
mere  variant  names  of  the  same  monarch,  it  would  be  neces- 
sar}’-  to  invert  this  order ; but  although  the  grant  is  in  all 
probability  inaccurate  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
grantor’s  uncle  and  grandfather,  the  same  error  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  respecting  himself  and  his 
next  relative — it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  name  of 
his  son  should  have  been  given  as  that  of  his  father.  The 
evidence  upon  which  Mr.  Elliot  has  placed  Jaya  Sinha 
after  Vishnu  Vardhana  does  not  appear ; it  was  no  doubt 
cogent,  and  the  result  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed. 
The  alternatives,  then,  are  these — shall  the  names  of  Vishnu 
Vardhana  and  Naga  Vardhana  be  assigned  to  the  same 
person,  and  the  name  of  Jaya  Sinha  be  placed  before 
him,  instead  of  after,  in  the  order  of  succession  ? or 
shall  the  names  of  Naga  Vardhana  and  Jaya  Sinha  be  intro- 
duced as  additions  to  Mr.  Elliot’s  list?  In  favour  of  the 
former  there  is  nothing  but  the  partial  and  unsatisfactory 
resemblance  of  the  names.  Independent  of  what  has  been 
urged  against  the  first  alternative,  there  are  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  course  and  for  the  interpolation  of  the  names. 
The  date  of  the  inscription  now  published  is  338  a.d.,  and,  as 
above  stated,  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  and  that  of 
the  grant  under  discussion  are  very  similar.  This  should 
lead  us  to  place  the  two  as  near  together  in  point  of  time  as 
possible.  But  if  Naga  Vardhana  and  Vishnu  Vardhana 
were  names  of  the  same  monarch,  three  centuries  must  have 
passed  between  the  two  inscriptions,  for  Vishnu  Vardhana 
was  reigning  in  605  a.d.  This  is  a longer  interval  than  the 
similarity  of  the  writing  would  seem  to  warrant.  Again,  the 
date  of  Pulakesi  is  489  a.d.,  and  Satyasraya,  who  stands  third 
after  him  in  the  list,  began  to  reign  in  609  a.d.,  thus  leaving 
a period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  occupied  by  only 
two  names.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  some  interrup- 
tion of  the  regular  order  or  succession  about  this  time.  The 
evidence  then  is  all  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the 
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names  of  Jaya  Sinha  and  Raja  Sri  Naga  Yardhana  before 
the  name  of  Satyasraya. 

Mr.  Elliot  has  already  noticed  the  great  power  of  Pulakesi 
and  the  alleged  extent  of  his  conquests.^  This  grant  of 
Naga  Vardhana’s  states  that  Pulakesi  “reconquered  his  own 
dominions,  and  (afterwards)  the  three  kingdoms  of  Chera, 
Chola  and  Pandya he  also  “ gained  a new  title  by  the 
defeat  of  Sriharsha,  lord  of  the  northern  countries.” 

The  grant  which  seems  to  come  next  in  order  of  time  is 
without  date.^  It  contains  only  three  names — Rana  Vikrama, 
his  son  Kirtti  Yarma,  and  his  son  Yishnu  Yardhana.  The 
inscription  was  translated  by  Bal  Gr.  Shastree,  who  conceives 
this  Rana  Yikrama  to  be  represented  by  Yikramaditya  II., 
No.  13  of  the  list,  who  was  succeeded  by  a Kirtti  Yarma. 
If  this  were  correct,  the  name  of  Yishnu  Yardhana  would 
have  to  be  inserted  in  the  above  list,  between  the  two  Kirtti 
Yarmas  (Nos.  14  and  15).  A different  appropriation  of  the 
names,  however,  seems  preferable.  The  Shastree  indeed  hesi- 
tated greatly  in  his  identification,  observing  that  the  character 
in  which  the  grant  is  written  might  “make  it  two  or  three 
centuries  older;”  to  which  observation  a hearty  assent  may 
be  given.  The  loose  and  varying  nature  of  the  genealogies 
in  these  grants  has  already  been  commented  upon.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  word  “ son  ” meant  nothing  more  than 
“descendant”  in  many  cases,  and  that  the  writers,  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  utter  indifference  to  the  truth,  fre- 
quently confined  themselves  to  the  recital  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  best-remembered  names.  The  writing  of 
the  document  shoidd  carry  it  back  as  far  as  possible.  It  may 
therefore  be  assigned  to  Yishnu  Yardhana,  the  founder  of  the 
Eastern  line,  who  conquered  Yengi  in  a.d.  605.  His  father 
was  Kirtti  Yarma,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  but  to  find  a 
name  at  all  in  consonance  with  that  of  Rana  Yikrama  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  three  steps  to  Rana  Raga,  No.  2 of  Mr. 
Elliot’s  list,  and  to  get  at  this  name  the  renowned  and  often 
cited  Pulakesi  is  passed  over.  There  is  a difficulty  about 
this,  but  a solution  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
1 Journ.  iv.  p.  8.  2 Journ.  Bomb.  E.A.S.  ii.  p.  1. 
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Eana  Raga  was  known  also  under  the  names  of  Raja  Sinha 
and  Vishnu  Vardhana.  The  latter  being  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  grant  may  have  induced  him  to  single  out  and 
record  the  monarch  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself. 

The  next  two  grants'  have  no  date,  but  their  place  in  the 
series  is  obvious.  They  give  the  names  of  four  kings  to 
whom  the  kingdom  descended  regularly  from  father  to  son — 
Pulakesi,  Kirtti  Varma,  Satyasraya,  and  VikramMitya.  The 
wording  of  the  genealogy  is  peculiar.  After  naming  “ Pula- 
kesi Yallabha  the  ornament  of  the  race,”  it  goes  on:  “his 
great  grandson,  the  great  grandson  of  Kirtti  VarmA  the 
beloved  son  of  SatjAsraya,  the  unconquerable  Vikramaditya.” 
The  grants  are  made  by  the  wife  of  Chandraditya,  elder 
brother  of  this  VikramMitya,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
ever  having  sat  upon  the  throne.  We  have  next  a grant  by 
Vijayaditya,®  who  declares  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Vina- 
yaditya,  son  of  Vikramaditya,  and  so  on  upwards  to  Pulakesi, 
in  exact  accordance  with  its  predecessor — in  fact,  the  wording 
of  the  two  grants  is  to  a great  extent  identical.  This  grant  is 
dated  Saka  627  (a.d.  705)  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Elliot’s  table 
which  makes  this  king  to  have  reigned  from  695  to  733  a d. 
Two  points  in  these  records  are  worthy  of  observation.  They 
all  declare  Satyasraya  to  have  gained  the  title  of  Parameswara 
by  his  “defeat  of  Sri  Harsha  Vardhana,  lord  of  the  northern 
countries a victory  which  a previous  inscription  ascribed 
to  Pulakesi,  who  also  bore  the  appellation  of  Sat)’asraya  or 
Satya  Sri,  and  who  has  the  best  title  to  the  honour  of  the 
conquest.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  very  vague  and 
imperfect  knowledge  which  the  Chalukya  monarchs  possessed 
of  the  history  of  their  dynasty.  The  last-named  grant  (dated 
705  A.D.)  states  that  Vinayaditya  “made  the  rulers  of  Kumara, 
Parasika,  and  Sinhaha  pay  him  tribute,  and  gradually  acquired 
the  full  symbol  of  supremacj'-  by  the  overthrow  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  countries.”  Kumara  is  evidently  intended 
for  Kumari  or  Kumarika,  that  is,  the  most  southern  of  the 
didpas  or  divisions  of  Jambudwipa,  from  which  we  derive 
our  Cape  Comorin.  Parasika  is  Persia,  and  Sinhaha  is  a 
1 Journ.  Bomb.  E.A.S.,  iii.  205,  211.  * Hjij  206. 
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blunder  for  Sinliala,  Ceylon.  The  vaunt  of  the  inscription 
must  doubtless  be  taken  with  a very  considerable  deduction, 
but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  king’s  knowledge  and 
ambition  extended  thus  far ; perhaps  even  that  he  had  some 
intercourse  with  these  countries,  and  flattered  his  vanity  by 
stretching  some  complimentary  visit  or  present  into  a proof  of 
homage  and  submission. 

The  next  reference  to  the  ChMukyas  is  made  in  a grant  of 
the  Rashtra  Kuta  dynasty,^  dated  1008  a.d.,  which  says  that 
Teilapa  of  the  Chalukya  race,  having  defeated  a Rashtra 
Kuta  king,  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  “ his  son  Satyasraya 
became  after  him  the  master  of  the  earth.”  This  confirms 
Mr.  Elliot’s  statement  that  the  Rattas  gained  the  ascendancy 
for  a time,  till  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Teilapa.”^  The  date  also  agrees,  as  Satyasraya  reigned  from 
997  to  1008  A.D.  This  grant  being  dated  in  1008  may  jus- 
tify us  in  extending  his  reign  a little  longer. 

There  are  two  other  grants^  of  a later  period,  when  the 
power  of  the  Chalukj^as  had  passed  away,  but  when  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  was  still  maintained  by  a family  reigning  or 
pretending  to  reign  in  a corner  of  the  old  kingdom.  These 
inscriptions  come  from  the  Konkan ; one  is  dated  1182  Saka, 
or  1260  A.D.,  the  other  bears  no  date.  They  profess  to  belong 
to  the  ChMukya  family,  but  they  bear  none  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  ChMukya  inscriptions.  The  family  is 
said  to  be  descended  from  Kama,  not  from  Hariti  like  the 
old  Chalukyas.  The  dated  inscription  gives  only  one  name, 
that  of  Kanwa-deva,  by  whose  minister  Kesava,  surnamed 
Mahajani,  the  grant  was  made.  The  other  gives  the  names 
of  some  “kings  of  this  dynasty  who  flourished  at  Sanga- 
meswar  (or  Someswar)  in  the  Konkan.”  They  are  Karna,  his 
son  Vegutideva,  his  son  Somadeva,  who  “repaired  to  heaven, 
but  finding  a vacuity  on  the  earth  returned  to  it.”  Lastly, 
his  son  Someswara,  who  made  the  grant. 

This  closes  the  record  of  the  remains  of  the  Chalukyas. 
If  the  facts  and  speculations  above  set  forth  are  correct,  the 

* Journ.  Bomb.  i.,  210,  220.  2 Joum.  iv.,  11. 

® Journ.  Bomb.  E..A.S.  ii.  270;  iv.  105. 
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following  additions  and  alterations  must  be  made  in  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Elliot’s  list  so  often  referred  to.  The  lists  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Lines  remain  imchang-ed. 

1.  Jaya  Sinha,  Vijayaditya. 

2.  Buddha  Yarma. 

3.  Yijaya  Raja  Sarvva,  338  a.d. 

4.  Raja  Sinha,  Rana  Raga,  Vishnu  Vardhana. 

5.  Vij ay  Mitya  II. 

6.  Pulakesi,  a.d.  489. 

7.  Kirtti  Yarma. 

8.  Mangalisa. 

9.  Jaya  Sinha. 

10.  Raja  Sri  Naga  Yardhana. 

Additional  names  are  still  required  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  No.  3 and  No  6. 

At  the  end  of  the  lists  the  following  names  may  be  added 
of  kings  bearing  the  appellation  of  Chalukya  and  reigning  in 
the  Konkan.  It  is  unknown  whether  Kanwa  Deva,  whose 
date  is  given,  was  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  others.  Pos- 
sibly he  may  be  the  same  as  Karna. 

Kamva  Deva,  1260  a.d,  Kama. 

Vetugideva. 

Somadeva. 

Someswara. 

2.  The  Gurjjaka  Plates. 

These  two  plates  may,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  the 
present  day,  be  considered  duplicates.  The  earlier  is  dated 
15  Kartik  Samvat  380,  the  later,  KMtik  full  moon  Samvat 
385,  and  as  before  observed  the  last  differs  from  the  first  only 
in  the  dates,  and  in  a few  particulars  respecting  the  grantees. 
In  the  later  grant  the  grantees  are  reduced  in  number,  and 
they  are  not  classified,  as  in  the  first  grant,  under  the  Yedas 
which  they  respectively  taught  and  studied ; but  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  trifling  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
give  separate  transcripts  and  translations  of  both  documents. 
Where  they  differ  the  corresponding  passages  are  placed  in 
parallel  columns,  by  which  means  the  variations  will  be 
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readily  distinguislied.  There  are  many  minor  differences  of 
orthography,  and  each  document  has  a series  of  stops  or 
divisions  in  certain  passages  which  are  not  found  in  the  other. 
These  stops  have  all  been  introduced  into  the  transcript, 
which  may  be  considered  a fair  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment as  drawn  from  two  independent  versions.  Whatever 
is  obscure  or  doubtful  in  one  has  been  supplied  from  the 
other ; but  no  alterations  or  emendations  have  been  made 
beyond  the  introduction  of  the  which  is  always  absent  in 
the  originals. 

The  transcript  now  published  differs  occasionally  from  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,^  which  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  hastily  pre- 
pared. The  differences,  however,  are  but  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  the  only  one  deserving  notice  is  that  in  the 
title  of  the  grantor,  which  is  Prasanta  not  Prasanga-raga. 
His  name  Sridatta  Kusali  is  used  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
but  his  assumed  title  Prasanta  Raga  is  employed  in  the  attes- 
tation at  the  end.  In  the  Bengal  transcript  the  title  has 
been  substituted  for  the  name  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  for 
which  the  original  gives  no  warrant.  There  the  name  is 
clearly  and  unequivocally  Sridatta  Kusali. 

“ The  original  of  this  grant,”  says  the  article  before  referred 
to,  “is  in  the  character  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  alphabet  plates 
of  this  volume,  corresponding  with  that  ascertained  from  in- 
scriptions and  coins  to  have  been  in  use  in  Grujarat  at  the 
period  of  the  date  of  these  grants.  Their  antiquity  is  thus 
assured,  but  part  of  the  singularity  of  this  particidar  one 
consists  in  the  style  of  the  eulogium  of  the  raja  and  his 
ancestors  who  made  the  grant,  every  word  of  which  has  a 
double  meaning.  The  grant  is  in  Sanskrit  prose  upon  the 
model  of  the  Kadambari,  by  Bana  Bhatta,  and  has  been 
explained  and  commented  upon  at  length  by  the  Pandit 
Kamalakanta,  who  regards  it  as  a wonderfid  composition. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  this  explanation  in  these  pages,  for 
the  eulogistic  part  of  the  grant,  being  in  this  double-meaning 
style,  cannot  be  translated,  the  English  language  not  ad- 
1 Yol.  vii.  p.  908. 
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mitting  of  the  same  amphibologies.  The  play  upon  words 
commences  from  the  first  sentence,  which  plainly  translated 
implies,  ‘ There  was  a person  named  Samanta  Datta,  born 
with  fortunate  auspices  in  the  royal  race  of  Gajjara;^  but 
these  words  admit  also  of  translation,  ‘ There  was  a boundless 
ocean  named  Gajjara,’  and  this  original  double  meaning  has 
led  to  the  use  of  epithets  and  qualities  for  the  raja  which 
hold  equally  with  different  meanings,  as  applicable  to  the 
Gajjara  ocean.  After  wearing  out  the  ocean  amphibology, 
serpents,  elephants,  and  women  are  pressed  into  the  service 
by  the  ingenious  conveyancer  who  drew  this  deed ; and  it  is 
a pity  that  such  a happy  device  for  multiplying  mystifying 
words  cannot  be  more  fully  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practitioners  in  Chancery-lane,  who  might  fiird  their  ad- 
vantage in  imitating  it.” 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  composition  of  this  grant  is 
correct  in  the  main,  though  somewhat  too  broadly  stated. 
The  opening  of  the  grant  is  certainly  written  in  the  style 
described,  and  similar  passages  subsequent!}"  occur ; but  there 
is  much  which  seems  to  bear  only  one  signification.  This 
“amphibological”  style  is  not  uncommon  in  similar  grants 
of  land,  but  the  writer  of  the  present  document  was  certainly 
an  adept  in  the  art,  and  far  transcends  his  cotemporary  the 
Chalukya  conveyancer,  whose  style  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pai'cd  with  this.  The  nature  of  this  “amphibology”  has  been 
pretty  accurately  exemplified  by  the  specimen  given  relating 
to  the  Gurjjara  ocean.  The  royal  family  is  compared  to  the 
ocean,  and  such  qualities  as  sthairyya,  stability ; gambhiryya, 
profundity ; and  Idvanya,  saltness  or  beauty,  are  attributed  to 
it.  And  so  whenever  a natural  object  is  employed  as  a simi- 
litude, epithets  are  used  which  are  applicable  to  both  type 
and  antitype.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  this 
equivoque  in  the  translation,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  it  up  completely,  nor  would  it  be  appreciated  if  suc- 
cessfully rendered.  Our  object  is  if  possible  to  pick  out  a 
few  grains  of  history,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  eulogy  has 

* This  is  a curious  blunder  persistently  repeated.  The  original  is  clearly 
Gurjjara,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Bengal  transliteration. 
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been  translated  with  direct  reference  to  tbe  royal  personages 
and  tbeir  family. 

These  grants  furnish  all  that  is  known  of  the  Gurjjara 
dynasty.  The  genealogy  of  the  grantor  is  thus  stated — 
Samanta-datta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  YIta-raga,  other- 
wise called  Jaya-bhata,  and  his  son  SRi-DATTA  Kusali  was 
the  author  of  the  grant.  In  the  attestation  at  the  end  of  the 
document,  the  grantor  calls  himself  “Prasanta-raga,”  a title 
similar  in  signification  to  YixA-EAGA,  the  name  borne  by  his 
father. 

This  attestation  or  note  at  the  end  of  the  document  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  The  words  are  : “ This  is  the  own 
hand  of  Prasanta-raga,  son  of  Yita-raga,  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sun.”  The  natural  interpretation  of  the 
swa-hasto,  “own  hand,”  is  own  hand-writing,  “autograph;” 
and  if  this  is  the  real  meaning,  the  words  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  attestation  added  by  the  grantor  himself,  or  some 
one  specially  authorized  to  sign  for  him.  In  the  earlier  grant 
this  attestation  is  remarkably  clear,  in  the  later  one  many  of 
the  letters  are  defaced ; but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  two 
being  identically  the  same.  When  the  writing  of  this  attes- 
tation is  compared  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  grant,  a very 
considerable  difierence  is  apparent.  The  general  style  of  the 
whole,  and  the  forms  of  many  individual  letters,  present  a 
much  more  modern  appearance.  Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  writing  alone,  by  Prinsep’s  Alphabets,  it  would  seem 
to  belong  to  a' period  at  least  three  centuries  later  than  the 
character  and  the  date  of  the  grant  itself.  One  or  two  of  the 
letters,  indeed,  bear  a still  more  modern  appearance.  And  it 
is  by  the  later  forms  that  the  age  of  an  inscription  must  be 
judged,  if  judged  at  all  by  mere  fashions  of  writing.  Hew 
forms  have  to  battle  long  against  old  habits  of  writing — and 
hence  old  forms  shoidd  have  less  weight  in  favour  of  antiquity 
than  later  ones  on  the  side  of  a more  recent  date. 

In  Prinsep’s  well-known  table  of  alphabets  dates  are  affixed 
to  the  several  lines,  and  the  inscriptions  from  which  they 
were  derived  are  stated.  Conclusive  evidence  is  thus  afforded 
of  the  use  of  a particular  form  of  writing  at  the  period  in 
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question ; but  the  evidence  proceeds  no  farther,  it  does  not 
prove  that  archaic  forms  had  fallen  entirely  into  desuetude, 
or  that  new  ones  had  not  already  sprung  into  existence  and 
obtained  a more  or  less  extensive  currency.  That  the  fashion 
of  writing  and  forms  of  letters  afford  some  evidence,  some 
strong  indications  of  the  date  of  their  execution,  is  undeniable ; 
but  the  date  ought  not  to  be  assigned  with  that  precision 
which  the  tahidated  and  dated  forms  of  Mr.  Prinsep’s  alpha- 
bets have  been  considered  to  authorize. 

Returning  to  the  document  which  has  elicited  these  obser- 
vations, does  it  furnish  any  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the 
"attestation”  was  written.  Apart  from  the  style  of  the 
character,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  it  to  suggest 
its  having  been  written  subsequently ; and  if  the  grantor 
really  A\Tote  it,  or  if  any  new  hand  added  it  for  him,  some 
difference  of  stjde  might  be  expected,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  kind  observable.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  royal  grantor  would  thus  take  the  trouble  of 
engraving  the  letters  with  his  "own  hand;”  or  that  he  or 
any  other  than  a regular  engraver  should  have  executed  the 
work  so  well — for  the  writing  is  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  that  of  the  deed.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  seems 
decisive.  The  name  given  to  the  grantor  by  the  attestation 
is  Prasanta-raga.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  a title  similar 
in  signification  to  that  of  his  father  Yita-raga,  whose  real 
name  was  Jaya  Bhata.  The  grantor’s  true  name  was 
Sridatta  Kusali,  and  that  name  alone  appears  in  the  body  of 
the  grant.  So  that,  if  what  we  have  called  the  attestation 
was  added  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  name 
employed  in  the  document  itself  would  doubtless  have  been 
extracted  and  used.  This  fact,  and  that  of  the  attestation 
appearing  on  both  grants,  leave  little  or  no  room  for  doubting 
it  to  be  what  it  purports,  an  attestation  written  by  the  hand 
or  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  grantor  himself.  Satisfac- 
tory proof  is  thus  afforded  that  two  sorts  of  writing  were  used 
cotemporaneously,  which,  judging  from  mere  appearances, 
would  seem  to  belong  to  periods  two  or  three  centuries  apart. 

A somewhat  similar  attestation  by  the  writer  is  found  at 
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the  end  of  the  Chalukya  Grant  (No.  1).  There,  however,  the 
name  is  clearly  that  of  the  engraver,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  grantor.  The  letters  in  this  attestation 
are  larger  than  those  in  the  body  of  the  document,  hut  the 
form  and  style  of  them  are  the  same. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  this  inscription  is  that  the 
grantor  and  his  ancestors  were  declared  worshippers  of  the 
sun.  The  prevalence  of  this  worship  in  this  part  of  India 
about  the  time  of  these  grants  has  already  excited  attention, 
and  one  of  the  kings  recorded  in  the  Yallahhi  Grants  was  a 
“ great  adorer  of  the  sun.”  ^ This  worship,  however,  must 
not  be  understood  as  a worship,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  great 
luminary,  but  as  a preference  given  to  him  over  the  other 
deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  This  fact  of  “ Sun-worship” 
entirely  escaped  notice  in  the  account  of  the  grants  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societj'  of  Ilengal, 
but  stress  has  since  been  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
Yedas  being  unmentioned  in  the  grants,  and  of  their  not 
“ containing  one  word  of  Brahmanical  gods  or  Brahmans.”  ^ 
A perusal  of  the  translation  will  show  this  statement  to  be 
unfounded.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  reference  to  Hindu  gods 
than  is  usual  in  these  documents ; hut  the  grant  is  distinctly 
made,  for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Yedas,  to  Brahmans 
whose  names  and  gotras  are  specified  ; and  in  the  first  or  can- 
celled grant  the  grantees  are  arranged  in  distinct  classes  as 
teachers  and  students  of  the  four  Yedas.  The  objects  for  which 
the  grant  was  made,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Agnihotra,  etc., 
the  “five  great  sacrifices,”  are  also  clearly  indicative  of  the 
Brahmanical  bias  of  the  grantor.  The  whole  document, 
indeed,  is  pervaded  with  Hinduism,  and  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  which  the  grantor  and  his  family  professed,  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a development  of  one  of  the  wide- 
spreading  ramifications  of  the  Hindu  faith. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  grant  consists  of  two 
plates,  which  were  held  together  by  a ring  of  copper  fastened 

1 Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

2 Table  of  Inscriptions  in  Index  to  the  Journ.  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal.  This 
statement  was  based  on  the  few  passages  which  had  been  translated  in  vol.  ra. 
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by  a lump  of  lead,  upon  which  is  impressed  in  relief  the  name 
of  “ Samanta  Datta.”  The  grantor  thus  continued  to  use  his 
grandfather’s  seal. 


No.  1.  The  Chalukya  Grant. 

A 1 % I I 

•»  f’llT:  ' . . . . 

^ firfwmTrfHT’er:  ^- 
<»  lfc(d41^  ^=ll¥- 

WUVt  ’ . . . 

8 1^:  ^J^nBTTSTRT^RTf^^f!:  ^ WI- 

^rrrTfb'^T^T^^^rrrit 

11 


12  tsTT^w^^Tg^^f^^TT^TrfHTrf^:  m i- 

t T^^TT^t  Hfff^  rrrf^'sj^-RT  H’^fTrafi 

13  t^TW^J^rffTEBT  TTf%^  sfrUTT^^tHfrl^  ^TWT- 


* The  plate  is  much  abraded  in  these  places,  and  the  characters  either  ob- 
literated or  very  indistinct. 

2 Here  there  is  a clearly  written  character  which  I cannot  decipher. 

2 Here  the  letter  v has  been  supplied. 

* The  text  is  very  doubtful  liere.  Sandhiya  seems  clear.  Tbe  superscribed 
mark  over  the  last  letter  may  be  anuswnra,  although  it  is  not  written  in  the  usual 
way.  The  following  letter  ra,  which  appears  in  the  lithograph,  is  not  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  plate.  The  next  two  characters  may  be  prithv'i.  Y'^hatever  may 
be  the  right  reading,  it  is  clear  that  the  doubtful  word  consists  of  some  name  or 
descriptive  title  of  the  village  granted. 
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u ?TRn’0trffT^ 

15  ffT^  II 

'^Wr^  tif^l^  ^ rnf^ipW  t 

■Rt^T  II  fw:  irffT^  - w 

17  f^T  ^RT4^Rnfr^T^T«l^- 

^txrr^’iffRRT  II  ^^RTT^rr^ffRsrr 

18  ^ ^ ^TTf^T^fir^  -"^kt^T  II  ^TPSTT^^- 

t%irrw5nffT^  VTRT’if^^  *if^^  irf%^  '^- 

19  ^ TWRT  trf^^T  TTr^TOi’^kf^^  ^nrRn’kffRBT 

20  II  fTtr<l^’fr^k^iRT?rf^'y  M TtI  c*i  I II 

^Tff^  II  ^fTcw^nfr^  •^j?rvTT^’5kf^- 

21  ^%^^^frRRT  II  I ni5  ^ II  ^^xsi^r- 

B 1 II  tr^ficfiT  k^TniT^- 

T'kfrRRT  ^^mkf^T  -'^kfr^T 

2 Hf^BjiT  HTkirijBitrf^BjH  ^ w'^kf^r^  rnkirk^  -ikf^- 

Cs. 

3 m i[k%  ^mTRn^kffRjrr  ?n^^^Brrikf^RifT 

5 T^:  u- 

6 xrm  irrmf^rw^ 

7 Bfr  •'  T3 

tiwfVwrinri^k^  i 

-3(^  ^TpT^:  ( 

^^ri:  ii' 


8 
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9 ft  ^ II 

10  ^ ^ cT^  (T^  T?r5T  II 

f?[5TTfwf  "gMST  I 

^rft^Trif  <^i* *n^'?ft ii 


ftw^T^TTfH^rrft  ^ ^TT^T  II 

13  era®  f^rfw  ?TfTOf^Tftwrfv»^  ^^Tfirsn  ii 


^0.8  II 


TRANSLATION. 

In  that  royal  capital,  the  city  of  victorj',  . . , extensive 
as  the  expanse  of  the  sky  when  clear  from  clouds  at  the 
approach  of  summer,  illustrious  for  the  numerous  gem-Kke 
virtues  of  its  various  men,  a solace  to  the  sorrows  of  kings 
who  sought  its  refuge,  and,  like  the  great  ocean,  intent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  its  depth  and  permanence,  there  was  in 
the  family  of  the  Ch^ukyas,  who  were  of  the  Manavy^a  stock, 
sons  of  Hariti,  and  worshippers  of  the  feet  of  Swami  Maha- 
sena,  a king  named  Jaya  Sinha,  whose  fame  was  purer  than 
a lotus  mider  the  beams  of  the  moon  when  it  comes  forth  to 
the  sky  from  behind  a mass  of  rain  clouds.  His  son  was  Sri 
Buddha  Yarmma  Haja,  heroic  in  battle,  dear  as  the  sun,  whose 
might  ....  who  was  a continuous  current  of  prosperity, 
and  a thunderbolt  piercing  the  dark  clouds  of  his  powerful 
foes.  His  son  was  Sri  Yijaya  Raja  Sarvva,  a hero  unequalled 
in  the  earth,  whose  fame  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  four 
oceans,  who  was  equal  in  dignity  with  Kuvera,  Yanma,  Indra, 
and  Yama,  a fortunate  monarch  who  with  his  own  arm  (had 

* The  other  grants  have  nirbhukta.  ^ Here  there  is  an  upadh.muniya. 

® These  anuswuras  are  clear  in  the  plate,  though  not  reproduced  in  the  litho- 
graph. 

* These  ^vords  run  on  in  the  plate,  but  arc  ■written  in  rather  larger  letters. 

® The  letters  in  the  first  line  are  much  defaced,  and  the  reading  is  consequently 
doubtful.  Vijayapura,  “the  city  of  -rictoiy,”  may  he  a proper  name.  A few 
doubtful  words  occur  afterwards,  but  as  they  are  in  the  eulogistic  portion  of  the 
grant,  they  are  of  little  or  no  importance. 
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scattered)  the  hosts  (of  his  enemies),  by  whose  great  might  the 
whole  neighbouring  region  was  subdued,  in  whom  duty, 
wealth,  and  love^  were  not  inimical  to  each  other,  whose  heart 
was  bowed  with  the  exceeding  great  joy  ...  . who  was 
always  devoted  to  the  cherishing  of  his  people,  who  was  com- 
passionate to  the  poor,  and  ....  who  granted  rewards  as 
they  were  desired,  and  respectfully  reverenced  the  feet  of  his 
parents.  He  (Sri  Vijaya  Raja  Sarvva)  annoimces  to  all 
governors  of  provinces,  chief  men  of  districts,  heads  of  vil- 
lages, and  others  (as  follows) : Be  it  known  to  you  that  we 
have  granted,  with  the  pouring  out  of  water,  in  the  full  moon 
of  Yaisakha,  for  the  increase  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  ourself 
and  our  parents,  to  the  general  body  of  priests  and  students 
belonging  to  the  Kanwa  school  of  the  Vajasaneya  (division  of 
the  Yajur-veda)  in  the  town  of  Jambusara,^  for  the  performance 
of  the  Bali,  Charu,  Yaiswadeva,  Agnihotra,  and  other  rites,  the 
village  of  Pariyachasa  . . . belonging  to  the  province  of  Kasa- 
kula,  with  the  water-courses  and  all  things  standing  thereon,® 
free  from  all  rights  to  forced  labour  for  cutting  and  hewing 
....  and  into  which  the  entrance  of  cheats  and  outcasts  is 
interdicted,  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time,  as  long  as  the  sun, 
moon,  sea,  and  earth  shall  endure,  b}^  the  sons,  grandsons, 
and  descendants  (of  the  following  Brahmans) : — Of  the  stock 
of  Bharadw'aja  : Aditya  Ravi,  two  shares  Indrasura,  a 
share ; Tavisiira,  No.  2,  half  a share ; Iswara,  half  a share ; 
Dama,  a share  ; Drona,  half  a share ; Attaswami,  half  a share ; 
Ha,  half  a share ; Shashthideva,  half  a share ; Soma,  half  a 
share ; Rama-sarmma,  half  a share ; Bhayjm,  half  a share ; 
Dronadhara,  half  a share.  Of  the  stock  of  Dhuacrayana  : 
Abuka,  No.  2,®  half  a shai’e ; Sura,  half  a share.  Of  the 
DAUNPAKiYA  stock : Bhatti,  a share ; Samudra,  No.  2,  half  a 
share  ; Drona,  three  shares ; Tavisarmma,  two  shares ; Bhatti, 

* Dharmmartha-kama.  ^ The  modern  “ Jumhoseer.” 

2 See  Supplementary  Note. 

* The  word  pattika,  which  I have  rendered  “ share,”  is  not  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. Has  it  any  connection  with  the  patti  of  the  joint-tenancy  villages  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces  ? Prof.  Hall  found  the  word  padam  used  for  share  in  an- 
other grant. — See  Jonm.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  546. 

* The  word  which  is  here  and  in  other  places  written  is  evidently 

and  is  so  written  afterwards. 
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half  a share;  Vatra,  a share;  Drona-sarmma,  half  a share; 
the  second  Drona-sarmma,  half  a share.  Of  the  Kasyapa 
«tock : Vappa-swami,  the  third,  a share  ; Durga-sarmma, 
half  a share ; Dattaya,  half  a share.  Of  the  Karnyana  stock : 
Vadaya  . . . half  a share ; Sela,  a share;  Drona,  a share  ; Soma, 
half  a share  ; Sela,  half  a share ; Vatra-sarmma,  half  a share  ; 
Bhayi-swilmi,  half  a share.  Of  the  Mathara  stock  : Yisakha, 
a share ; Dhara,  a share  ; Nandi,  a share  ; Kumara,  a share  ; 
Rama,  a share ; Pasra,  half  a share ; Gana,  half  a share ; 
Korttuva,  half  a share ; Bhayivatta,  half  a share ; Narmma, 
half  a share ; Rama-sarmma,  half  a share.  Of  the  Harita 
stock  : Dharmmadhara  the  second,  half  a share.  Of  the 
Yaishnava  stock  : Bhatti,  a share.  Of  the  Gotama 
stock : Dhara,  half  a share ; Amma-dhara,  half  a share  ; 
Sela,  half  a share.  Of  the  stock  of  SAndila  : Dasha,  half 
a share.  Of  the  stock  of  Lakshmana  : Karku,  a share. 
Of  the  stock  of  Vatsa  : Gopaditya,  a share  ; Yisakha,  half 
a share ; Sura,  half  a share ; Bhayiswami,  half  a share ; 
Yasha-sarma,  half  a share  ; Tavisura,  a share  ; Karkri, 
half  a share ; Tavi-sarmma,  half  a share ; Sarma,  half  a 
share  ; Kumara,  half  a share ; Mantriswara,  half  a share ; 
Batala,  half  a share, — to  all  these  (is  the  grant  made). 
AYherefore,  having  reflected  that  the  world  is  (as  frail) 
as  the  pith  of  a reed,  bamboo  or  plantain — that  enjoyment 
is  as  transitory  as  a wave  of  the  ocean,  that  fortune  is 
as  unsteady  as  the  leaves  of  the  holy-fig  tree  agitated  by 
a strong  wind,  and  youth  like  water  on  the  flowers  of  the 
blooming  mimosa — let  future  proprietors  of  om*  own  or  any 
other  race  who  are  desirous  of  reaping  the  rewards  of  gifts  of 
land,  which  confer  a general  benefit,  respect  and  maintain 
this  our  grant.  That  ignorant  man,  with  a mind  shrouded 
in  thick  masses  of  darkness,  who  shall  seize  it,  or  shall  abet 
the  seizure  of  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  sins.  And 
it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Yyasa,  the  compiler  of  the 
Yedas : — 

1.  Sixty  thousand  years  the  giver  of  land  dwells  in  heaven, 
but  he  who  resumes  or  approves  the  resumption  shall  dwell 
the  same  number  of  years  in  hell. 
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2.  Those  who  seize  a grant  of  land  are  verily  born  (again) 
as  black  serpents  dwelling  in  dry  hollow  trees  in  the  arid 
forests  of  the  Vindhya. 

3.  By  Sagara  and  many  other  kings  the  earth  has  been 
enjoyed,  and  whoever  at  any  time  has  possessed  the  earth  has 
enjoyed  its  produce. 

4.  Strenuously  guard,  0 Yudhishthira  ! land  granted  afore- 
time to  the  twice-born  ; for  better  than  the  gift  (itself)  is  the 
conservation  thereof,  O best  of  rulers. 

5.  Gifts,  productive  of  fame,  have  been  granted  in  this 
world  by  former  rulers  for  the  sake  of  religion — these  are  like 
the  unconsumed  flowers  of  an  offering — what  honest  man  then 
would  take  them  back  again  ? 

Written  on  the  full  moon  of  Vaisakha,  in  the  year  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  under  the  direction  of  Is  anna  Yasa- 
paka,  by  Khuddaswami,  the  minister  charged  with  the  affairs 
of  peace  and  war.  Samvatsara  394,  Yaisakha-suddha. 

Engraved  by  Kshatriya  Matr-sinha. 


Nos.  2,  3.  The  Gurjjaka  Grants. 

[The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  in  Plate  2.  AVliere  the  text  is  divided  into 
two  columns,  the  left  column  gives  the  version  of  Plate  2,  the  right  column  that 
of  Plate  3.] 

A1  ^ I r=l  ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ 


1 Both  plates  agree  in  writing  this  word  janmu,  with  the  final  long. 
^ Here  I have  inserted  i . 
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9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


18 

19 

20 


21 

22 


23 


24 


25 

26 


^ #1  <<4 

fTflVTf^^rr^  ^3frw- 
^ fw^«pnrmi2RiT:  ui 

^151511^  «T  M^<3t'^41(1'm  I tl rti  1 ^ 4 1 5 ^ 
ipirRH  I ^rrW%43TRft4f^(5I  fl^T  ^ ^- 

I ^c^S^^Wrrf%^W^T41rI-5TT  ff4Tr^%  ^ ^- 
I ^ f^^cfi'4^fffi!r3I- 

rrrf%T^d'-»fi4=i:  i w 'sft- 

%5t  I inj^jrrwr  i w^nTTf^iTfw^  i ^ttft  i tt- 


I rl^  TlrTH^- 

f^T^^iT^rT:  fl4ir4<^  1 R 4d^rfH^if^rTO^lT^:  4TrIfT^- 

3Tf%^f^rTf^f^T^rrrI^- 

W4#^  ^^cnT^Tft  Trfr^^IxTrfldctiHan 


tWRTt  ^rq^f^nr^frafr  '^iJ5T%q  qjg:  qufrft^ 

^ 41-sHJ  irf^«T  f*T- 

^rtJi^^TTWi:  ^rqs^rfw^RTTfH^qq^:  tt^- 

fr^^^qW41-4^4TqiFfd^^^^:  ^'^7TTTdm4dl41T  ^* 
^4Tz:  qif^qfntrq^rqT'^T^f^  wrf^fTr:  ^(dd^iq- 
nrr:  ^ f4d  R 41  H^f^^ftTT^ftpn  ^ 
f4^T  qfT^^f^qrq^w  ^i^mwf^T^iq^ftTrrwwr- 
^iniiq^qr:  ^ -fq  ^nrcT^nnfwtwi^^^^  "fq  5- 
qn^qrfqf^^w^q*  ^rwq^r^nft^  ^fq  qT^qtHi^^r^qqrr- 
q^4rMq4Mr4^i<ifdVTq^’i4t:  ^ ^ ^ fqttfv^- 
<tqq^|Ti^  fq»rq:  q^iq^  fqqq wqwrrqVf^- 
rT^  IW^  qif^qiT^  ^HTHlfAf^  rl^  ^.‘  4l<il^^qq- 
f*l  qi  4d)  4 1 q^fy  off  ^^V(q«rqir:  qm^T^f^- 
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pc{i msi  <r^  h 

2 T*\  ifyM  M'*d *^ fV^cTtlWHf  l^-^:  W^^T^- 

^ r fd  <^ifiIl*^*^l-rt<lfycfij  Pc^i  ^ *^  H - 

3 ^ f^f^rl I I 

4 ^rwTTf:  : ^Prfr^T: 

6 ^nR^fW^xi^WrftR. . llrWTinirTf^WTf^ 

I wr  i i t^- 

I wr  T I i 

TTTf^^irTm44lf^n!rif^irr^  ^mr«((«i  i i i •^- 

7 1 I ^tisr  1 I Hf|^  I ^tijr  I TTR- 

I WT  ^ I -^r^-  I VT  I I 

TT4TI 

1 i ^ i f^?- 

8 I I ^TT- 

fwTfjT  I fxmir^  I »rff  i i ^TnvT  1 1- 

I ^#T-  ^ i 

'ern^  I I I 1 ^iilTTO4fr^^Tf|^Tf»T  I 

9 1 I I TRI  irdrTO^fr^V^T  I '5^- 
fT^i^iTrr^T^’ftw?:i  ^^^4fR^'#Twrwi 

f^?fRv«iVT  I ^ 

* No.  3 reads 
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10 

f<sll^U!  I Wf^wT- 

I mftmr  I 1 I 


I ^T^rtn:  i i w 

11  ^^r=iR4Jrd5^Tn»ii‘«rR^i- 

f%  (!i  tT  1 r^  ^ ^ft^fxTxq- 

I ^ Wrf»T  I I 

12  I ii^T^g^wrw- 


Cs 

14  cfr 


^^fr^TfWr^T  d d 1 »1  flTTrf^»l  d I t{l 


wii  f?ref^  I 
mw^  ^T^nTT  ^ II 

r=i«waicfttdrri^i^  I 

irwri^  ff  Wx'^^  ^ II 

^fH%VT  ^farr  TTwf^:  i 

■?r^  ri^  ■tji^  ii 

'qi»n^  <^Tiif^  ^TT^T^r^T*rrf^  i 

f%^Hi*ii'^Mn7*nf^  rrrf^  ^ •trt  ^nvij^TT^^rr  ii 

f^Rsl'd fxil^ ^iTt^^xrlTpTT^rT f^HsId 
21  t^ifwwrf^wtwriT^xir  n ^ i py «=« <ui i fwriTt- 


18 


19 


20 


1 The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  from  No.  3. 
* Number  3 reads  shashtim. 
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II  Tsr  ^ ^- 

22  f^^nrqw^'HTT^  ^<lrHHi^*rt:  -"zr  h^Itki- 


TKAXSLATION. 


Om  ! Salutation  ! Filled  with,  prosperity ! In  that  great 
ocean  the  ro)'al  race  of  Gurjjara,  a vast  bathing-place ^ of  great 
virtue  for  its  stability,  depth,  and  saltness,^  whose  bounds  can 
never  be  passed,  which  cherishes  the  great  earth  and  all  its 
protected  adherents,  which  faces  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  is  adorned  with  the  rich  jewels  of  manifold  brilliant  vir- 
tues, (in  that  family  there  was  a king  named)  Samanta-datta 
— by  the  multitudinous  rays  of  whose  brilliant  fame,  resem- 
bling the  Kaustubha  jewel  placed  along  with  Fortune  on  the 
heart  of  Krshna  at  his  birth,  the  accumulated  darkness  of  the 
Kali  age  was  dispelled — ^by  whom,  like  the  good  bird  Vaina- 
teya,^  the  progeny  of  the  cruel  families  of  his  enemies  was  up- 
rooted, and  whose  whole  collective  sin  had  been  removed  by 
adoration  of  the  lotus  feet  of  the  (sin-)  destroying  Sun — who 
having  a body  adorned,  like  a lion’s,  with  (a  mane  of)  mani- 
fold stable  \T.rtues  daily  dispelled  the  doubt  which  sprung  up 
— the  bright  canopy  of  whose  fame  was  spread  as  it  were  with 
pearls  fallen  from  the  temples  of  his  slaughtered  elephantine 
foes^ — and  who,  like  a yomig  lion,  constantly  upheld  truth  in 
its  real  nature  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  ^Like  as  the  digits 
of  the  moon  maintain  a daily  contest  with  the  darkness  of  the 
tenebrous  Kali  age,  so  his  assemblage  of  digit-like  virtues, 
having  subdued  pride,  desire,  and  indolence,  kept  up  a con- 
tinuous struggle  with  the  elephantine  troops  of  his  pleasures. 
To  him  came  swarms  of  loving  friends,  like  bees,  attracted  bv 
the  delightful  flow  of  his  unceasing  liberality.  Tfis  bright 
renown  secured  the  submission  of  men  who  were  not  his 

1 Vaguka,  !i  bath.  The  context  would  seem  to  imply  some  other  meanino-, 
about  which  the  lexicons  are  silent. 

2 Luvanya.  This  word  also  signifies  “ beauty.”  3 Garuda. 

■*  Alluding  to  the  juice  which  exudes  from  the  elephant’s  temples  when  in  rut. 

® This  and  the  passages  which  follow  are  obscure,  and  are  difficult  to  translate 
intelligibly. 
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adherents,  and  his  feet  were  always  stretched  forth  firmly 
{i.e.  he  was  resolute  in  his  undertakings).  He  was  of  good 
family,  kind,  beautiful,  and  honourable.  The  hair  of  his 
body  stood  erect  with  pleasure  over  the  kings  slain  by  his 
hand,  destructive  as  the  trunk  of  a mighty  elephant.  His 
voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  the  water  falling  down  the 
cataracts  of  the  Narmada ; and  his  wives  had  beautiful  high 
swelling  breasts  for  his  pleasure,  like  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains  have  lofty  clouds  to  make  them  agreeable.^ 
He  was  comparable  with  the  moon  in  respect  of  its  soft,  pure, 
bright  digits,  but  not  for  its  spots ; with  the  lotus  from  the 
thorniness  of  its  tribe  being  blunted^  by  the  overflowing 
beauty  of  the  abode  of  Fortune,^  but  not  for  its  growing  in 
mud : with  the  lion  for  excellence,  energy,  and  prowess,  not 
for  being  the  abode  of  cruelty : — with  the  ocean  for  its  main- 
tenance of  its  saltness,  stability,  depth,  and  fixity,  not  for 
being  the  dwelling-place  of  ferocious  animals  : with  the  Hima- 
layas for  their  having  the  dwellings  of  the  proud  Vidyadharas 
on  their  fine  declivities,  but  not  for  being  surrounded  by  hilly 
countries.'*  His  excellent  wealth,  like  that  of  the  serpent 
Sesha,  having  its  vastness  displayed  by  hundreds  of  bright- 
rayed  jewels,  was  common  to  all  the  world.  The  excellence 
of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  virtuous  character — his  supre- 
macy by  his  habit  of  command — his  military  skill  by  defeat 
of  his  enemies — his  wrath  by  aversion — his  generosity  by 
gifts — and  his  religion  by  reverence  of  the  gods,  brahmans, 
and  spiritual  teachers. 

His  son  was  Sri  Vita  Raga,  otherwise  named  Sri  Jaya 
Bhata,  who  was  beautiful  as  hot  burnished  gold.  Like  the 
kalpa  tree,  he  was  the  unceasing  bestower  of  most  desirable 
benefits.  In  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  he  was  always  lilve  the 
spring  season ; and  as  in  the  spring  season  is  a grove  of 

' In  this  passage  the  word  payodhara  seems  to  be  used  in  the  double  sense  of 
“ a woman’s  breast”  and  “ a cloud.” 

2 Adhah-krifa,  “ turned  do'wn.” 

3 Sri  Laksbmi,  or  Fortune,  is  fabled  to  dwell  in  the  lotus  flower,  especially  in 
the  red  lotus  which  has  thorns. 

* This  last  clause  is  doubtful.  The  word  in  the  original  is  Jchasha,  which  is 
not  to  he  found  in  the  dictionaries.  I have  read  it  as  khasa,  “ a mountainous 
country  to  the  north  of  India.” 
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bushy  mango  trees  in  full  bloom,  such  was  he.  He  was  like 
a bed  of  lotus  flowers  in  a lake,  and  as  a bed  of  lotus  flowers 
was  his  vigilance.  He  was  a gem  as  of  the  great  serpent 
(Sesha),  and  as  of  a gem  was  his  bright  pure  nature.  He 
was  a pot  of  nectar  from  the  great  ocean,  and  as  of  a pot  of 
nectar  was  the  und}’ing  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  His 
concupiscence  was  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and  his  amours 
like  those  of  a voluptuary.  His  favour  to  the  meritorious  was 
that  of  magnanimity.  He  was  as  a sacrifice  to  his  duty,  and 
as  of  a sacrifice  were  his  settled  times  for  bestowing  gifts 
upon  Brahmans.  His  good  nature  was  like  that  of  affection. 
In  him  was  an  assemblage  of  qualities  brilliant  as  the  digits 
of  the  moon.  In  the  use  of  ornaments  he  was  moderate.  His 
face  was  like  unto  the  full  moon.  He  was  courteous  and 
generous,  and  fortunate  in  victories  obtained  in  battle  over 
the  hosts  of  his  powerful  enemies.  The  virtues  seeking  refuge 
in  dread  of  their  enemy,  the  Kali  age,  humbly  resorted  to 
him  as  to  Yama  (the  god  of  justice).  As  a black  rain  cloud 
with  its  thunderings  brings  fertility  and  plenty,,  so  he,  by 
the  lightning  of  his  bright  glittering  fame,  drove  away  the 
evils  of  heat  and  thirst  from  his  friends.  Although  he  was  a 
hero,  he  was  fearful  for  his  surpassing  fame ; though  his 
desires  were  extinguished,  he  was  desirous  of  sharing  in  the 
acquisition  of  merit ; though  thoroughly  generous  in  charac- 
ter, he  was  averse  to  bestowing  the  hearts  of  damsels  upon 
strangers ; and  though  eloquent,  he  was  dull-witted  in  calling 
names  and  casting  abuse  upon  opponents.  In  him  beauty 
was  no  obstacle  to  good  nature,  nor  youth  to  good  conduct, 
nor  wealth  to  liberality,  nor  pursuit  of  the  tri-varcja  (love, 
duty,  and  wealth)  to  abstinence  from  harm  of  his  fellows,  nor 
power  to  forbearance,  nor  the  Kali  age  to  all  virtues. 

His  son  was  Sri  Datta  Kusali,  whose  fame  is  as  pure  as  a 
water-lily  expanding  under  the  rays  of  the  moon  as  it  emerges 
from  a mass  of  rain  clouds,  and  who  is  like  the  firmament 
when  unconcealed  by  spreading  clouds ; whose  brilliant  mer- 
ciless valour  is  unintentionally  extolled  by  the  weeping  at 
early  morn  of  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  families  of  his 
slaughtered  foes  encountered  in  many  battles ; who  rever- 

TOL.  I, — [new  series].  19 
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ently  bows  to  the  lotus  feet  of  the  gods,  Brahmans,  and 
spiritual  teachers ; whose  head  is  adorned  with  a crown 
shining  with  millions  of  brilliant  rays  emitted  by  charming 
jewels  ; whose  heart  is  grieved  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
needy,  who  resort  to  him  in  their  necessities ; and  who  is  a 
store  of  virtue,  that  only  friend  which  realizes  for  us  our 
hopes  in  heaven.  In  his  character  the  astuteness  of  the 
courtier  is  manifested  by  the  gentleness  which  he  displays  in 
soft  words  and  respectful  courtesy  to  women  who  are  angry 
about  his  love.  The  rays  of  whose  brilliant  virtues  form  as 
it  were  a cage  into  which  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Kali  age 
is  cast,  and  who  has  obtained  the  five  great  titles.^  He  (Sri 
Datta  Kusali)  announces  to  all  Rajas,  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors, governors  of  provinces,  the  chief  men  of  districts,  heads 
of  villages,  and  others  (as  follows) : — Be  it  known  to  you  that 
we  have  granted,  with  the  pouring  out  of  water  in  the  month 
of  Karttika,  for  the  increase  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  ourself 
and  our  parents,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  Bali,  Charu, 
Vaiswadeva,  Agnihotra,  the  Pancha-maha-yajnas  (five  great 
sacrifices),  and  other  rites,  the  village  of  Sirisha-padraka,  a 
lasha-griima^  included  in  the  province  of  Akrureswara,  with 
the  water  courses^  and  all  things  standing  thereon,  including 
every  variety  of  income,  free  of  any  rights  to  forced  labour 
for  cutting  and  hewing,  and  into  which  the  entrance  of  cheats 
and  outcasts  is  interdicted,  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time  as  long 
as  the  sun,  moon,  sea,  and  earth  shall  endure  by  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  descendants  of  the 

following  Brahmans  who,  following  Brahmans  who  are 
having  left  the  town  of  Jam-  to  dwell  in  the  town  of  Jam- 


* Fancha-mahiisahda.  Here  I follow  Prof.  F.  E.  Hall,  who  has  a learned  note 
upon  the  phrase  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.,  p.  540. 
He  was,  however,  confessedly  doubtful  and  dissatisfied,  and  I cannot  but  share 
his  doubts,  though  I have  no  better  interpretation  to  propose.  Sabda,  “ sound, 
word,”  can  hardly  signify  “ title.”  Mr.  W.  Elliot  considers  the  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  the  Nauhat  of  the  present  day,  that  is,  “ a band  of  music.”  (See  supra, 
page  255.)  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  must  mean  a series  of  mystical  words  or 
invocations,  such  as  cited  by  Prof.  Hall  in  the  note  referred  to. 

* This  is  clearly  a descriptive  term,  not  part  of  the  name  of  the  village ; but 
its  meaning  is  not  discoverable. 

5 See  supplementary  note  at  the  end,  upon  the  meanings  of  the  technical  terms 
employed  to  designate  the  rights  conferred. 
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busara/  dwell  in  the  village 
of  Sirisha-padraka  included 
in  the  district  of  Akrures- 
wara,  viz.,  to  Bhatti  the 
Adh5'’apaka  (teacher)  and  to 
Gopaditya,  Bhattijana,  Yi- 
sakha,  Agnisarmma,  and 
Drona,  associate  Brahmans 
and  Brahmacharis  of  the 
Yatsa  stock  and  Aswalayana 
school — and  to  Bhattidama 
and  Yatra  of  the  Kasyapa 
stock.  To  Tapi  - sarmma, 
Tapi-sarmma  the  second, 
Datta-swami,  Bhagi-swami, 
Pitri-sarmma,  Bhatti,  and 
Drona,  associate  Brahmans 
and  Brahmacharis  of  the 
Kanwa  school  (of  the  Yajur), 
and  of  the  stock  of  Dundaki, 
adhwaryyu  of  the  Yajasaneya 
(portion  of  the  Yajur).  To 
Karkka  the  AdhjApaka,  and 
to  Abuka,  both  of  the  Dhu- 
mrayana  stock  — to  Y ata- 
sarmma,  Saila,  Ghosha, 
MahMeva,  and  Bava,  of  the 
Kaundinya  stock — to  Dhara, 
Yisakha,  Nandi,  and  Eamila, 
of  the  Mathara  stock,  and  to 
Dharmmadhara,  of  the  Harita 
stock.  To  Indrasarmma,  Adit- 
yaravi,  Tapisura,  Indrasura, 
Iswara,  Dhara,  Damadhara, 
and  Iswara  the  second,  asso- 
ciate Brahmans  and  Brahma- 


busara — to  Adityaravi  and  to 
Tapisura,  Indrasura  Iswara, 
associate  Brahmans  and  Brah- 
macharis of  the  Bharadwaja 
stock  and  Kanwa  sect  — to 
Bhatti  the  Adhyapaka,  and 
to  Yaha,  Yisakha,  Agnisarm- 
ma, Bhattijana  and  Drona  of 
the  Yatsa  stock — to  Yisakha 
Dhara,  Nandi,  and  Kama,  of 
the  Mathara  stock — to  Tapi- 
sarmma,  Tapisarmma  the  Se- 
cond, Drona,  Bhatti,  Pitr- 
sarmma,  Bhagiswami,  and 
Drattaswami,  of  the  Daun- 
daki  stock — to  Dhara,  Dama- 
dhara, and  Iswara,  of  the 
Lakshmanya  stock — to  Bava, 
Ghosha,  and  Saila,  of  the 
Kaundinya  stock — to  Bhatti- 
dctmi  and  Yatra,  of  the  Kas- 
yapa stock  — to  Dharmma- 
dhara, of  the  Harita  stock — 
and  to  the  Adhyapaka  Kark- 
ka and  to  Abuka  and  Indra- 
sura, of  the  Dhaumrayana 
stock.  To  these  thirty-four 
Brahmans  (is  the  village 
granted). 


* Tlie  modem  Jambosir  or  Jumboseer. 
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charis  of  tlie  Chhandogya 
Bharadwaja  stock  and  of  the 
Kauthuma  school  (of  the 
Sama-veda).  Also  to  the  fol- 
lowing residents  of  Bherajji- 
ka  who  have  retired  from 
Bharukachchha,^  viz.,  to  Bha- 
dra,  Yasusarmma,  Dronaswa- 
mi,  Rudraditya,  and  Purna- 
swami,  associate  Brahmans 
and  Brahmacharis  of  the  Su- 
dharmmana-chaulisa  stock, 
and  of  the  Pippalada  school 
(of  the  Atharva-veda.)  To 
Brahmans  of  these  four  schools 
is  the  village  granted  with  the 
especial  object  of  promoting 
the  study  of  the  four  Vedas.* 

Wherefore  having  reflected  that  this  world  is  as  unstable  as 
a wave  of  the  ocean  driven  by  a powerful  wind,  that  riches 
have  no  lasting  existence,  but  pass  away  and  are  worthless, 
whilst  virtues  endure  for  a long  time,  let  future  proprietors* 
of  our  own  or  any  other  race,  who  are  desirous  of  reaping  the 
rewards  of  gifts  of  land  which  confer  a general  benefit,  and 
who  wish  to  gather  for  themselves  a long-enduring  fame, 
bright  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  respect  and  preserve  this  our 
grant.  That  ignorant  man,  with  a mind  shrouded  in  thick 
masses  of  darkness,  who  shall  seize  it,  or  shall  abet  the  seizure 
of  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  crimes  (and  the  minor 
sins).^  And  it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Vyasa,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Vedas. 

* Broach  i* 

® So  I understand  the  passage  Ebhyas  chatut-charana-bruhmaiuhhyas  chalur- 
vidya-parikalpana  ptirvvam."  The  word  eharana  evidently  signifies  in  this  place 
a school  or  sect  of  Vedic  learning.  The  four  schools  specified  are  those  of  Aswala- 
yana  for  the  Rig,  Kanwa  for  the  Vajasaneju  or  White  Yajush,  Kuthnmi  for  the 
Saraan,  and  Pippalada  for  the  Atharvan.  The  Saman  is  further  marked  by  the 
Brahmans  being  of  the  Chhandogya  Bharadwaja  stock,  i.e.  of  the  stock  of  the 
Chhandoga  or  Sama-veda  Bharadwaja,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  celebrated 
Bharadwaja  of  the  Rig-veda. 

> Bhoga-pati.  ‘ Upa-pataka.  This  is  found  only  in  No.  2. 
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(Admonitory  verses : same  i 
Written  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Karttika-suddha,  in  the 
Samvatsara  three  hundred 
and  eighty,  by  Reva,  the 
minister  charged  with  the 
affairs  of  peace  and  war,  under 
the  (King’s)  own  order.  Sam. 
380,  Karttika  suddha. 

This  is  the  autograph  of  ] 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 


1,  2,  3,  and  6 in  Grant  No.  1.) 

Written  on  the  full  moon 
of  Karttika  in  the  Samvatsara 
three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  by  Reva,  the  minister 
charged  with  the  affairs  of 
peace  and  war  under  the 
(King’s)  own  order.  Sam. 
385,  Karttika-su  . . . 
■asanta-raga,  son  of  Vita-raga, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  legal  terms  employed  in  grants  of  land  by  conveyancers  to 
express  the  privileges  bestowed,  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  grantees,  have  not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Prinsep  long  ago  in  some  disparaging  words  remarked  upon 
their  obscurity.'  For  many  of  them  the  dictionaries  afford  no  assist- 
ance. Prof.  F.  E.  Hall,  in  his  notes  upon  the  grants  of  King  Hastin,* 
has  lately  called  attention  to  some  of  these  terms,  and  has  laudably 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  their  meaning ; but  he  says, 
“ there  is  something  of  experiment  in  the  meanings  attached.”  The 
terms  used  in  the  three  grants  before  us  are  with  one  exception 
identical.  Sod/ranga:  Soparikara:  Sarvdddnasangrdhja  : Sarva- 
dityavishtiprdtilhedikdpariMna : Bhdmichhidrangdyena:  Achdtahhata- 
prdvesya. 

The  terms  Sodranga  and  Soparika/ra  are  generally  found  together. 
I have  never  met  with  Sodranga  alone,  but  Soparikara  is  occasionally 
found  without  its  companion.  Colebrooke  rendered  Soparikara  as 
“superior  taxes;”®  and  Colonel  G.  Le  Grand  Jacob  as  “all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  village  granted.”  ‘ The  two  terms  in  conjunction  have 
been  very  variously  rendered.  In  Wathen’s  Grant®  they  are  trans- 
lated as  “ the  hamlets  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  village.” 
Ball  G.  Shastree®  translates  them  as  “public  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances.” In  some  other  instances  of  their  employment  the  transla- 
tions are  too  vague  and  loose  to  admit  of  the  original  terms  and  the 

* Journ.  Beng.  A.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  728.  ^ Ibid.  1861,  p.  9. 

® Trans.  A.  S.  vol  i.  p.  465.  ‘ Journ.  Bom.  R.  A.  B.  vol.  iv.  p.  106. 

“ Journ.  Beng.  A.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  ® Journ.  Bom.  R.  A.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
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translations  being  identified.  Prof.  F.  E.  Hall  says,*  “ I have  ven- 
tured a guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  Soparikara,  which  I am  unable 
to  recall,  in  a paper  not  by  me  at  this  moment.  The  first  {Sodrangd) 
may  define  the  village  under  alienation  vertically  to  the  mid-air.” 
The  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  Soparikara  has  not  met  the  eye  of 
the  writer  of  these  notes — the  meaning  suggested  for  Sodranga  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  signification  commonly  attached  to  the 
Avord  udranga,  “an  imaginary  city,  one  floating  in  mid-air.”  It  is 
true  that  grants  occasionally  convey  the  land  with  all  that  is  above 
it  to  dkdsa  or  the  sky,  and  below  it  to  pdtdla  the  infernal  regions ; 
but  this  supposed  reference  to  the  mythic  aerial  city  of  king  Haris- 
chandra  is,  as  its  proposer  felt,  very  unsatisfactory.  The  interpreta- 
tions which  I am  about  to  offer  may  be  equally  unconvincing,  but 
they,  at  least,  bring  us  down  to  things  terrestrial.  Udranga'^  I take 
to  be  a derivative  from  xidra,  “ water,”  and  uparikara,  a formation 
from  upari,  “ above,  upon.”  As  such  they  may  be  the  ancient  re- 
presentatives of  the  technical  terms  ya/X-ar  and  bankar,  “ rights  over 
water  and  Avood,”  which  constantly  appear  in  modern  deeds  of  con- 
veyance and  agreements  for  the  occupation  of  land.  There  is  one 
apparent  objection  to  this  interpretation,  which  is,  that  the  term 
soparikara  is  occasionally  used  even  when  the  trees  are  distinctly 
conveyed  by  other  words;  thus,  “ Savrkshamdldkula  soparikara."^ 
This,  however,  must  not  he  looked  upon  as  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  proposed  interpretation,  for  the  grant  following  the  one  last 
referred  to*,  has  the  io\\ov>ing  “ trnakdshthodakopetah  satrkshamd- 
Idkulah,"  Avhere  the  kdshtha  (wood)  is  conveyed  by  one  phrase  and 
the  vrkslia  (trees)  by  the  following  one. 

The  meaning  of  the  next  term,  Sarvdddnasangrdhja,  is  “ inclusiA'e 
of  all  receipts”  or  sources  of  revenue,  and  this  presents  nodifiiculty. 

The  phrase  Sarvaditijavishtiprdtihhedikd  parihina  is  less  common; 
indeed,  I have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.  Vishti,  “ forced  labour, 
corvee,”  is  common  enough.  The  words  ditya  and  prdtihhedikd  are 
not  given  in  the  dictionaries,  but  their  derivation  is  manifest,  and 
points  to  some  connection  with  “ cutting  and  hcAving.”  Dili,  from 
the  root  di,  signifies  “cutting,  splitting;”  and  prdtihhedikd  is  a 
derivative  of  the  common  root  hhid,  to  “break,  tear.”  The  exact 
signification  of  the  phrase  is  not  apparent,  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

* Jouni.  Beng.  E.  A.  S.  1861,  p.  9. 

* In  Grant  No.  1 the  Avord  is  Avritten  sodraga,  but  the  nasal  is  too  regularly 
inserted  in  other  places  to  alloAv  of  this  being  deemed  other  than  an  error. 

^ Trans.  E.  A.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  46.3.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  176.  Grant  No.  8. 

* Ibid.  Grant  No.  9.  See  also  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  543. 
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of  its  general  import.  The  last  ^rord  I pariMna  “exclusive,” 
for  it  can  hardly  be  apariMna,  “not  exclusive.”  Taking  the  phrase 
in  the  general  sense  proposed,  it  is  still  susceptible  of  two  different 
applications.  It  may  declare  the  exemption  of  the  tenure  from  all 
liability  to  forced  labour  for  cutting  or  hewing ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  a limitation  or  bar  upon  the  grantees  against  exact- 
ing such  labour  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  term,  Bhumichhidranydyena,  is  the  most  puzzling  of  all. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  forming  the  compound  is  obvious  enough  ; 
but  what  the  whole  signifies,  or  how  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instrn- 
mental  case,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  phrase  is  found  in  other 
places  and  in  different  combinations.  In  Wathen’s  Grant  we  have 
samastardjaMydndm  ahastaprekshaniyam  hhumichhklranydyena  isham 
evacha;^  and  in  the  Samangarh  plate  we  find  Ihuyachchhidranyd- 
yena  udaka  purvvo  dattah}  Thus,  in  each  instance,  the  words  in 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  phrase  are  different,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  a distinct  independent  meaning  of  its  own,  and  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  form  of  words  accompanying  it.  Ho  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  assign  any  meaning  to  the  phrase,  and  I 
am  forced  to  content  myself  with  bringing  together  these  instances 
of  its  use  as  a help  to  future  inquirers. 

The  last  phrase,  achdtahhataprdvesya,  is  one  that  occurs  very  fre- 
quently. The  last  word  is  frequently  written  This  phrase 

has  generally  been  considered  to  relate  to  the  passage  or  billeting  of 
troops.  "Wilkins,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Eesearches, 
appears  to  render  it,  “ there  shall  be  no  passage  for  troops.”  Ball 
G.  Shastree,  amending  a former  translation  of  the  phrase,  says,  “ I 
have  been  satisfied  that  it  means  ‘ the  village  is  not  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  troops  and  followers  of  the  king.’  ” ® Professor  Hall 
translates  it,  “ exempt  from  the  ingress  of  fortune  tellers  and 
soldiers,”  referring  to  Colebrooke’s  Digest  for  the  meaning  assigned 
to  chdta,^  and  he  repeats  this  rendering  in  another  grant  subsequently 
published.®  There  is  a similar  phrase  in  the  Seoni  grant,®  alhatach- 
chhatraprdvesya,  which  is  rendered  “free  from  military  billeting.” 
Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  and  weight  of  opinion,  the  render- 
ing seems  to  me  unsatisfactory.  The  meaning  of  chdta  is  cheat, 

' Joum.  Beng.  A.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  477. 

2 Joum.  Bom.  R.  A.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  The  composition  of  this  grant,  as  also 
the  reproduction  and  transcription,  all  appear  to  be  very  faulty.  The  transcrip- 
tion gives  bhitya,  but  the  fac-simile  may  be  read  bhttma.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bhtimi  was  intended. 

3 Joum.  Bom.  E.  A.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  ‘ Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  vi,  p.  541. 

■*  Joum.  Beng.  A.  S.  1861,  p.  9.  ® Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  728. 
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rogue,  peculator,  or,  as  above,  a fortune  teller ; and  that  the  word 
is  to  be  taken  in  a disreputable  sense  is  clear  from  a grant  in  the 
Bombay  Journal, ‘ where  the  phrase  runs  achdtahhata  husldddindm 
apravesya,  the  meaning  of  kusida  being  “money  lender  or  usurer.” 
The  meanings  usually  attached  to  bhata  are  “ warrior,  soldier,  bar- 
barian, outcast  of  a particular  tribe.”  Now  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  troops  of  the  king  should  be  associated  with  and  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  cheats  (or  fortune  tellers)  and  usurers.  Part  of 
the  phrase  is  certainly  used  in  a base  sense;  a similar  meaning 
ought  therefore  to  be  given  to  bhata  if  the  word  will  bear  it,  and  its 
signification  of  “ outcast,  barbarian,”  seems  quite  in  accordance  with 
its  associates.  Taking  this  view,  then,  the  village  is  to  he  free  from 
the  entry  of  cheats  and  outcasts ; hut  is  this  a privilege  conferred 
by  the  grantor  or  a duty  imposed  upon  the  grantee  ? It  is  difiicult 
to  conceive  that  a king  should  profess  to  grant  such  an  immunity 
in  perpetuity ; while  the  imposition  of  such  a restriction  on  the 
grantees  would  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  society,  and  a very 
proper  provision.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  these 
conveyancing  terms  denote  privileges  conferred ; but  we  have  seen 
that  a former  one  may  possibly  be  taken  as  a limitation  or  restric- 
tion upon  the  grantees.  If  conclusive  reason  is  found  for  consider- 
ing any  of  the  terms  to  express  restrictions  I should  be  disposed  to 
class  this  last  one  among  them. 


^ Grant  No.  1.  Vol.  u. 
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Art.  XI. — Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a Future  Life,  aecord- 
inq  to  the  Riq-,  Yajur-,  and  Atharva-  Vedas.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[Presented  September  1,  1864.] 

It  is  only  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Rig  Veda 
that  there  is  any  very  distinct  and  prominent  reference  made 
to  a future  life.  It  is  true  that  the  Rbhus,  on  account  of 
their  artistic  skill,  are  said  to  have  been  promised,  and  to  have 
attained,  immortality  and  divine  honours  (i.  161,  2 ; iv.  35, 
3,  7,  8)  ; but  this  is  a special  case  of  deification,  and  does  not 
prove  that  ordinary  mortals  were  considered  to  survive  after 
the  termination  of  their  earthly  existence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a few  other  passages  which  may  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating a belief  in  a future  state  of  blessedness.  Thus 
(i.  91,  1)  it  is  said,  that  “ by  the  guidance  of  Soma  the  sage 
ancestors  of  the  worshippers  had  obtained  treasures  among 
the  gods;”  and  again,  in  v.  18,  “Soma,  becoming  abun- 
dant to  (produce)  immortality,  place  for  us  excellent  food  in 
the  sky.”  In  a passage  already  quoted  in  my  former  paper 
(pp.  94  and  138),  viii.  48,  3,  the  worshipper  exclaims : “We 
have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become  immortal,  we  have 
entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods,”  etc.  And 
in  i.  125,  6,  it  is  said,  “Those  who  bestow  gifts  attain 
immortality.”  So  too,  in  i.  154,  5,  we  find  these  words, 
“ May  I attain  to  that  beloved  abode  ^ of  his  (Vishnu’s) 
where  men  devoted  to  the  gods  rejoice : for — such  a 
friend  is  he — there  is  a spring  of  honey  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  the  wide-striding  Vishnu.”  In  vi.  47,  8,  Indra  is 
apostrophized  as  “ leading  his  servants  into  a wide  space,  into 

1 The  same  word  which  is  employed  here,  pdlhas,  occurs  also  in  iii.  55,  10  : 
“ Vishnu,  a protector,  guards  the  highest  abode,  occupying  the  beloved,  imperish- 
able regions.” 
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celestial  light,  into  security,  and  prosperity.”  Agni,  too,  is 
said  to  confer,  or  be  the  guardian  of,  immortality,  i.  31,  7 ; 
vi.  7,  7.  Yata  is  also  declared  to  have  a store  of  immortality 
in  his  house  [te  grhe  amrtasya  nidhir  hitah).  But  this  verse 
occurs  in  a late  hymn  (the  186th)  of  the  tenth  mandala. 

I now  come  to  the  passages  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books 
to  which  I first  alluded  ; and,  owing  to  the  great  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  I shall  first 
quote  the  most  important  parts  of  them  at  length,  and  then 
supply  a summary  of  the  conclusions  which  they  assert  or 
involve. 

I shall  begin  with  the  brief  account  of  Tama’s  parentage 
in  the  seventeenth  hymn,  and  the  dialogue  betwi.vt  him  and 
his  twin  sister  Yami,  in  the  tenth  hymn,  of  the  tenth  hook. 

R.  V.  X.  17,  1. — “ Tvashtr  makes  a marriage  for  his 
daughter.  (Hearing)  so,  this  whole  world  assembles.  The 
mother  of  Tama,  becoming  wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great 
Vivasvat  disappeared.  2.  They  concealed  the  immortal 
(bride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  similar  form, 
gave  her  to  Yivasvat.  And  she  bore  the  Asvins  when  that 
happened.  Saranyu  abandoned  the  two  pairs  of  twins.”  ^ 

The  following  hymn  contains  a dialogue  between  Yama 
and  his  twin  sister  Yami,  in  which,  according  to  Professor 
Both,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  urging  a matrimonial  union 
between  them  for  the  continuation  of  the  human  species,  of 
which,  in  the  ojiinion  of  that  writer,  they  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  earliest  pair.®  In  verse  4,  they  are 

’ Since  this  paper  was  written  I have  received  Professor  Max  Muller’s  second 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  The  learned  and  ingenious  author 
there  discusses  at  length  the  meaning  of  the  myths  regarding  Yivasvat,  Saranyu, 
and  their  offspring  (pp.  481  ff.,  and  508  ff.).  He  understands  Vivasvat  to  repre- 
sent the  sky,  Saranyu  the  dawn,  Yama  originally  the  day,  and  Yami,  his  twin 
sister,  the  night  (p.  509).  I shall  briefly  refer,  as  I proceed,  to  some  of  his 
further  explanations,  leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  work  itself  for  Mler 
information. 

^ See  Professor  Roth’s  remarks  on  Yama  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  iv.  426,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 
“ They  are,”  he  says,  “ as  their  names  denote,  twin  brother  and  sister,  and  are 
the  first  human  pair,  the  originators  of  the  race.  As  the  Hebrew  conception 
closely  connected  the  parents  of  mankind  by  making  the  woman  formed  from  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  man,  so  by  the  Indian  tradition  they  are  placed  in  the 
relationship  of  twins.  This  thought  is  laid  by  the  hymn  in  question  in  the  mouth 
of  Yami  herself,  when  she  is  made  to  say  : ‘Even  in  the  womb  the  Creator  made 
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declared  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  Gandharva  and 
bis  wife. 

R.  V.  X.  10,  1.1 — [Tami  says]  “ O that  I might  attract  a 
friend  to  intimacy.  May  the  sage  (Yama  ?),  after  traversing 
a vast  ocean,  receive  a grandson  to  bis  father,  and  look  far 
forward  over  the  eartb.^  2.  (Tama.)  Thy  friend  does  not 
desire  this  intimacy  that  (his)  kinswoman  should  become  (as) 
an  alien.  The  heroes,  the  sons  of  the  great  Spirit,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  sky,  look  far  and  wide  around  (see  v.  8.) 
3.  (Yami.)  The  immortals  desire  this  \of  thee,  (they  desire) 
a descendant  left  behind  by  the  one  sole  mortal.  Let  thy 
soul  be  united  to  mine.  As  a husband,  penetrate  the  body 
of  (thy)  wife.  4.  (Yama.)  Shall  we  (do)  now  what  we  have 
never  done  before?  Shall  we  who  (have  been)  speakers  of 
righteousness,  utter  unrighteousness?  The  Gandharva  in 
the  (aerial)  waters,  and  his  aqueous  wife^ — such  is  our 
source,  such  is  our  high  relationship.  5.  (Yami.)  The  divine 
Tvashtr,  the  creator,  the  vivifier,  the  shaper  of  all  forms, 
made  us  husband  and  wife,  (while  we  were  yet)  in  the  womb.^ 
No  one  can  infringe  his  ordinances.  Earth  and  heaven  know 
this  of  us.  6.  (Yama.)  Who  knows  this  first  day  ? Who 
has  seen  it?  Who  can  declare  it?  Yast  is  the  realm  of 
Mitra  and  Yaruna.  What  wilt  thou,  0 wanton  woman,  say 
in  thy  thoughtlessness  (?)  to  men  ? 7.  (Yami.)  The  desire 

of  Yama  has  come  upon  me,  Yami,  to  he  with  him  on  the 

us  for  man  and  wife.’”  Mailer,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  (Lect.,  2nd  ser.,  p.  410) : 
“ There  is  a curious  dialogue  between  her  (Yami)  and  her  brother,  where  she 
(the  night)  implored  her  brother  (the  day)  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  where  he 
declines  her  offer,  ‘ because,’  as  he  says,  ‘ they  have  called  it  a sin  that  a brother 
should  marry  his  sister.’”  Again,  p.  421,  “There  is  not  a single  word  in  the 
Veda  pointing  to  Yama  and  Yami  as  the  first  couple  of  mortals,  as  the  Indian 

Adam  and  Eve If  Yama  had  been  the  first  created  of  men,  surely  the  Vedic 

poets,  in  speaking  of  him,  could  not  have  passed  this  over  in  silence.”  See,  how- 
ever, the  passage  from  the  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  13,  to  he  quoted  further  on. 

* This  hymn  is  repeated  in  the  A.  V.  xviii.  1,  1 ff.  I am  indebted  to  Professor 
Aufrecht  for  some  improvements  in  my  translation. 

2 This  verse  occurs  with  variations  in  the  Sama  Veda,  i.  340.  The  sense  of  it 
is  very  obscure.  If  the  sage  {yedhas)  mean  Y^ama,  his  father  may  be  Vivasvat,  or 
the  Gandharva,  and  the  grandson  of  the  latter  may  be  the  son  whom  Y'ami  was 
desirous  to  bear  to  her  twin  brother  (Y’ama).  Compare  the  first  half  of  verse  3. 

3 Compare  Muller's  Lectures,  second  series,  p.  483.  He  takes  Gandharva  for 
Vivasvat,  and  his  aqueous  wife  {Apya  Yosha)  for  Saranyu,  in  accordance  with 
Sayana. 

* In  like  manner  Tvashtar  is  said,  A.  V.  vi.  78,  3,  to  have  formed  a husband 
and  wife  for  each  other. 
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same  couch.  Let  me  as  a wife  bare  my  body  to  my  husband. 
Let  us  whirl  round  like  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot.  8. 
(Yama.)  These  spies  of  the  gods  who  frequent  this  world, 
etaqd  not  still,  neither  do  they  wink.  Depart  quickly, 
wanton  woman,  with  some  other  man  than  me.  Whirl 
round  with  him  like  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot.  9.  (Yami.) 
Though  she  should  wait  upon  him  by  night  and  by  day,  still 
the  eye  of  the  sun  would  open  again.  Both  in  heaven  and 
earth  twins  are  closely  united.  Let  Yami  treat  Yama  as  if  she 
were  not  his  sister.  10.  (Yama.)  Later  ages  shall  come  when 
kinsmen  and  kinswomen  shall  do  what  is  unbecoming  their 
relation.  Spread  thy  arm  beneath  a male.  Desire,  0 fair  one, 
another  husband  than  me.  11.  (Yami.)  What  is  a brother, 
when  (a  woman)  is  left  without  a helper  ? [i.e. : necessity  has 
no  law.]  And  what  is  a sister,  when  misery  (is  allowed  to) 
come  upon  her?  Overcome  by  desire,  I am  thus  importunate. 
Unite  thy  body  with  mine.  12.  (Yama.)  I will  not  unite 
my  body  with  thine.  They  call  him  a sinner  who  sexually 
approaches  his  sister.  Seek  thy  gratification  with  some  other 
than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this.^  13.  (Yami.)® 
Thou  art  weak,  alas,  0 Yama ; we  perceive  not  any  soul  or 
heart  in  thee.  Another  woman  shall  enlace  and  embrace  thee 
like  a girdle,  or  as  a creeping  plant  a tree.  14.  (Yama.) 
Thou  shalt  embrace  another  man,  0 Yami,  and  another  man 
thee,  as  a creeping  plant  a tree.  Do  thou  desire  his  heart, 
and  he  thine.  Make  then  a fortunate  alliance.”® 

The  next  hymn  I quote  is  addressed  to  Yama. 

R.  V.  X.  14,  1 (=A.  V.  xviii.  1,  49.  Nir.  x.  20). — “Wor- 
ship with  an  oblation  King  Yama,  son  of  Vivasvat,  the 

* The  Atharva  Veda  (xviii.  1,  13,  14)  expands  this  verse  into  two:  “I  am 
not  in  this  thy  helper,  0 Yami  ; I will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  Seek  thy 
gratification  with  some  other  than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this. 
I will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call  him  a sinner  who  sexually 
approaches  his  sister.  This  is  abhorrent  to  my  soul  and  heart,  that  I,  a brother, 
should  lie  on  my  sister’s  bed.” 

* This  verse  is  quoted  and  explained  in  Nirukta  vi.  28. 

® It  appears  from  Professor  Aufrecht’s  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Sanskrit 
MSS.,  p.  82,  that  the  Narasinha  Purana,  i.  13,  contains  a dialogue  between 
Yama  and  Yami  ; but  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Hall,  who  has  looked  at  the  passage, 
that  the  conversation  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  same  subject  as  that  in  the 
hymn  before  us. 
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assembler  of  men,  wbo  departed  to  the  mighty  streams,^  and 
spied  out  the  road  for  many.  [Compare  Atharva  Veda, 
xviii.  3,  14 : “Reverence  ye  with  an  oblation  Yama,  the  son 
of  Vivasvat,  the  assembler  of  men,  who  was  the  first  of  men 
that  died,  and  the  first  that  departed  to  this  (celestial) 
world.”]  2.  Yama  was  the  first  who  found  for  us  the  way. 
This  home  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us.  Those  who  are  now 
born  (follow)  by  their  own  paths  to  the  place  whither  our 
ancient  fathers  have  departed.  3.  Matali  magnified  by  the 
Kavj'as,  Yama  by  the  Angirases,  and  Brhaspati  by  the 
Rkvans — both  those  whom  the  gods  magnified,  and  those 
who  (magnified)  the  gods — of  these  some  are  gladdened  by 
Svalia,  and  others  by  Scadha.  4.  Place  thyself,  Yama,  on 
this  sacrificial  seat  in  concert  with  the  Angirases  and  Pitrs. 
Let  the  texts  recited  by  the  sages  bring  thee  hither.  Delight 
thj^self,  0 king,  with  this  oblation.  5.  Come  with  the  ador- 
able Angirases  ; delight  thyself  here,  Yama,  with  the  children 
of  Virupa.  Seated  on  the  grass  at  this  sacrifice,  I invoke 
Vivasvat,  who  is  thy  father.  6.  (Nir.  xi.  19).  May  we  enjoy 
the  good  will  and  gracious  benevolence  of  those  adorable 
beings  the  Angirases,  our  ancestors,  the  Navagvas,  the 
Atharvans,  the  Bhrgus,  ofierers  of  soma.  7.  Depart  thou,^ 
depart  by  the  ancient  paths  (to  the  place)  whither  our  early 
fathers  have  departed.  (There)  shalt  thou  see  the  two  kings, 
Yama  and  the  god  Varuna,  exhilirated  by  the  oblation 
{svadhd),  (or,  exulting  in  independent  power).  8.  Meet  with 
the  Pitrs,  meet  with  Yama,^  (obtain)  the  fulfilment  of  thy 

* This  is  the  rendering  of  the  words  jwrrwaio  malxir  anu  adopted  hy  Roth  in  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  138.  In  support  of  this  sense  of  mighty  (celestial) 
waters,  he  refers  to  R.  V.  ix.  1 13,  8 (which  1 shall  quote  further  on),  and  to  verse 
9 of  this  hymn.  In  his  article  on  the  story  of  Jemshid,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  426,  he  had  translated  the  words,  “ from  the  deep 
to  the  heights;”  and  Dr.  Haug,  in  his  “Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  etc., 
of  the  Parsees.”  p.  234,  similarly  renders,  “ from  the  depths  to  the  heights.”  In 
the  Atharva  Veda,  xviii.  4,  7,  however,  where  the  same  words  occur,  tirthais 
taranti  pravato  mahlr  Hi  ynjnakrtah  sukrto  yena  yanti,  (“  They  cross  by  fords 
the  great  rivers,  [by  the  road]  which  the  virtuous  offerers  of  sacrifice  pass,”)  they 
seem  more  likely  to  mean  the  mighty  streams.  Compare  Prof.  MiiUer’s  Lectures, 
ii.  51.5. 

2 The  following  verses  (as  appears  from  Prof.  Miiller’s  Essay  on  the  Funeral 
Rites  of  the  Brahmans,  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1855,  p.  xi.) 
are  addressed  at  funerals  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  while  their  bodies  are  being 
consumed  on  the  funeral  pile. 

® The  A.  V.  xviii.  2,  21,  substitutes  here  the  words  “may  delightful,  pleasant 
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desires^  in  the  highest  heaven.  Throwing:  off  ag:ain  all  im- 
perfection  go  to  thy  home.^  Become  united  to  a body,^  and 
clothed  in  a shining  form.  9.  Go  ye,  depart  ye,  hasten  ye 
from  hence."*  The  Pitrs  have  made  for  him  this  place. 
Yama  gives  him  an  abode ^ distinguished  by  day,  and  waters, 
and  lights.  10.  By  an  auspicious  path  do  thou  hasten  past 
the  two  four-eyed  brindled  dogs,  the  offspring  of  Sarama. 
Then  approach  the  bountiful  (or  wise)  Pitrs,  who  dwell  in 
festivity  with  Yama  (compare  A.  V.  xviii.  4,  10).  11.  En- 

trust him,®  0 Yama,  to  thy  two  four-ejmd,  road-guarding, 
man-observing  watch- dogs ; and  bestow  on  him  prosperity 
and  health.  12.  The  two  brown  messengers  of  Yama, 
broad  of  nostril  and  insatiable,  wander  about  among  men."* 
May  they  give  us  again  the  auspicious  breath  of  life,  that 

breezes  blow  upon  tbee.  22.  May  the  water-bringing,  water-sbeflding  Manits 
bear  thee  upward,  and  creating  coolness  by  their  motion  (?),  sprinkle  thee  with 
rain.  23 May  thy  soul  go  to  its  own  (kindred),  and  hasten  to  the  Fathers.” 

1 This  is  differently  explained  by  Dr.  llaug  (Ait.  Br.,  ii.  p.  474,  note).  Ishta, 
he  says,  means  “what  is  sacrificed,”  and  cipurlta,  “filled  up  to.”  “ For  all  sacri- 
fices go  up  to  heaven,  and  are  stored  up  there  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
sacrificer  on  hi.=  arrival  in  heaven.”  The  words  before  us  will  therefore  mean  “join 
thy  sacrifices  which  were  stored  up.”  The  Atharva  Veda,  xviii.  2,  20,  e .presses 
the  sentiment  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ilaug  in  these  words  ; “ May  the  oblations 
which  thou  offeredst  while  alive  (now')  drop  thee  honey.”  And  in  A.  V.  xi.  1,  36, 
it  is  said,  “ With  these  good  deeds  may  we  follow  the  sacrifice  which  abides  in 
the  heaven  with  seven  rays.” 

- Miillcr  (in  the  Essay  just  referred  to,  p.  xiv.)  translates  this  verse  thus; 
“ Leave  evil  there,  then  return  home,  and  take  a form,”  etc.  This  rendering 
makes  the  departed  return  to  this  world  to  re.sume  his  body,  though  in  a glorified 
state,  which  does  not  seem  to  bring  out  a good  sense.  Roth,  on  the  other  hand 
(in  Jour.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  iv.  428),  connects  the  word  punah  with  what  pre- 
cedes, and  renders  the  verse  thus : “ Enter  thy  home,  laying  down  tigain  all 
imperfection,”  etc. 

The  A.  V.  xviii.  2,  24,  says  : “ Let  not  thy  soul  {manas),  nor  anything  of  thy 
spirit  (asw),  or  of  thy  memhers,  or  of  thy  substance  [rasa),  or  of  thy  body,  dis- 
appear. 25.  Let  no  tree  vex  thee,  nor  the  great  divine  earth.  Having  found  an 
abode  among  the  Fathers,  flourish  among  the  subjects  of  Yama.  20.  Whatever 
member  of  thine  has  been  removed  afar,  or  breath  of  thine  has  departed  in  the 
wind, — may  the  combined  Fathers  reunite  them  all  with  thee.” 

* These  words,  according  to  Miillcr,  are  addressed  to  evil  spirits. 

5 Avasanam.  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  37,  where  Yama  is  said  to  recognize 
those  who  arc  his  own  : “ I give  this  abode  to  this  man  who  has  come  hither,  if 
he  is  mine.  Yama  perceiving,  says  again,  ‘ He  is  mine,  let  him  come  hither  to 
prosperity.’  ” 

6 See  Roth,  Journal  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  428,  at  the  foot,  and  his 
explanation  of  pari  dehi  s.v.  da.  Muller,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  xiv.),  translates  : 
“Surround  him,  Yama,  protecting  him  from  the  dogs,”  etc. 

The  tw’o  dogs  of  Yama  arc  also  mentioned  in  A.  V.  viii.  1,  9,  where  one  of 
them  is  said  to  be  black  {syuma)  and  the  other  spotted  {mbala).  In  A.V.  viii. 
2,  11,  the  messengers  of  Yama  who  wander  among  men  are  spoken  of  in  the 
plural,  without  being  described  as  dogs. 
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we  may  behold  the  sun.  13.  Pour  out  the  soma  to  Yama, 
ofier  him  an  oblation.  To  Yama  tbe  sacrifice  proceeds 
when  heralded  by  Agni  and  prepared.  14.  Offer  to  Yama 
an  oblation  with  butter,  and  be  active.  May  he  grant 
us  to  live  a long  life  among  the  gods.  15.  Offer  a most 
honied  oblation  to  king  Yama.  Let  this  salutation  (be  pre- 
sented) to  the  earliest-born,  the  ancient  rshis,  who  made  for 
us  a path.” 

Hymn  15  of  the  same  Mandala  is  addressed  to  the  Pitrs, 
or  departed  ancestors,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  con- 
ceived to  be  living  in  a state  of  blessedness  in  the  other 
world.  I will  quote  some  verses  from  it,  which  will  show 
still  further  their  enjoyments,  powers,  and  prerogatives. 
“1  (=Vaj.  Sanh.  19,  49;  Nir.  11,  18).  Let  the  lower,  the 
upper,  and  the  middle  Pitrs,  the  offerers  of  soma,  arise.  May 
these  Pitrs,  innocuous,  and  versed  in  righteousness,  who  have 
attained  to  (higher)  life  (ffS2()^  protect  us  in  the  sacrifices. 
2.  (=V.  S.  19,  68).  Let  this  reverence  be  to-day  paid  to  the 
Pitrs,  who  departed  first,  and  who  (departed)  last,  who  are 
situated  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,^  or  who  are  now  among  the 
powerful  races  (the  gods).  ...  5 (=V.  S.  19,  57).  Invited  to 
these  favourite  oblations  placed  on  the  grass,  may  the  Pitrs,  the 
offerers  of  soma,  come,  may  they  hear  us,  may  they  intercede 

for  us,  and  preserve  us.  6 (=V.  S.  19,  62) Do  us  no 

injury,  0 Pitrs,  on  account  of  any  offence  which  we,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  may  commit  against  you.  7 (= V.  S.  19,  63). 
....  Bestow  wealth  on  the  mortal  who  worships  you. 
8 (=V.  S.  19,  51).  May  Yama  feast  according  to  his  desire 
on  the  oblations,  eager,  and  sharing  his  gratification  with 
the  eager  Vasishthas,  our  ancient  ancestors,  who  presented 
the  Soma  libation.  10.  Come,  Agni,  with  a thousand  of 
those  exalted  ancient  Pitrs,  adorers  of  the  gods,  sitters  at 
the  fire,  who  are  true,  who  are  eaters  and  drinkers  of  obla- 
tions, and  who  are  received  into  the  same  chariot  with  Indra 

* Compare  the  word  asura,  “ Spirit,”  and  asuniii,  in  v.  14,  below. 

2 Compare  A.  V.  xviii.  2,  49  : “ Let  us  worship  with  reverence  those  Pitrs  who 
are  tlie  fathers,  and  those  who  are  the  grandfathers,  of  our  father,  those  who  have 
entered  into  the  atmosphere,  or  who  inhabit  the  earth,  or  the  sky.”  See  also 
A.  V.  xviii.  3,  59. 
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and  the  gods.  11  (=V.  S.  19,  59).  Come  hither,  ye  Agnish- 
vatta  Pitrs,  occupy  each  a seat,  ye  wise  directors ; eat  the 
oblations  ^ which  have  been  arranged  on  the  grass,  and  then 

bestow  wealth  on  us,  with  all  our  offspring 14  (=V.  S. 

19,  60).  Do  thou,  0 self- resplendent  god^ — along  with  those 
(Pitrs)  who,  whether  they  have  undergone  cremation  or  not, 
are  gladdened  by  our  oblation — grant  us  this  (higher)  vitality 
(asuniti),^  and  a body  according  to  our  desire.” 

A funeral  hymn  addressed  to  Agni'*  (x.  16)  also  contains 
some  verses  which  illustrate  the  views  of  the  writer  regarding 
a future  life  : “ 1.  Do  not,  Agni,  burn  up,  or  consume  him 
(the  deceased) ; do  not  dissolve  his  skin,  or  his  body.^  When 
thou  hast  matured®  him,  0 Jatavedas,  then  send  him  to  the 
Pitrs.  2.  When  thou  maturest  him,  Jatavedas,  then  con- 
sign him  to  the  Pitrs.  When  he  shall  reach  that  state  of 
vitality,  he  shall  then  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  3.  Let 
his  eye  go  to  the  sun,'’’  his  breath  to  the  wind.  Go  to  the 

' According  to  tlie  A.  V.  xviii.  2,  28,  evil  spirits  sometimes  come  along  witb 
the  Pitrs:  “iMay  Agni  blow  away  from  this  sacrifice  those  Dasyus,  devourcrs  of 
oblations,  whether  they  weai'  gross  or  subtile  bodies,  who  come,  entering  among 
the  Pitrs,  with  the  faces  of  friends.”  Compare  V.  S.,  ii.  30.  and  commentary. 

* As  Agni  is  addressed  in  the  two  preceding  verses,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  is  referred  to  in  this  epithet  of  self-resplendent  {ivardt)  or  sovereign  ruler, 
especially  as  the  same  function  is  assigned  to  him  in  x.  16,  5,  as  is  assigned  to  the 
deity  addressed  in  this  verse.  But  the  commentator  on  the  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita, 
19,  60  (where  the  verse  occurs,  with  most  of  the  others  in  this  hymn,  though  not 
in  the  same  order),  imderstands  it  of  Yama : as  does  also  Prof.  Roth  (see  s.v. 
asuntti)  in  the  passage  of  the  A.  V.,  where  it  occurs  along  with  asuniti.  See 
next  note. 

3 This  word  also  occurs  in  the  second  verse  of  the  next,  the  16th  hymn.  In 
R.  V.  X.  59,  5.  6,  it  is  personified  as  a god  or  goddess.  In  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  59,  it  is 
joined  with  svardt : “ May  the  monarch  who  bestows  vitality  fashion  for  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  our  father  who  have  entered  the  wide  atmosphere, 
and  for  us  to-day,  bodies  according  to  our  desire.” 

‘ According  to  Muller  (Funeral  Rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi.  f.)  some  verses 
from  this  hymn  are  repeated  after  those  from  hymn  14th,  while  the  remains  of 
the  departed  are  being  burnt. 

® Compare  A.  V.  xviii.  4,  10-13.  In  the  sixty -fourth  verse  of  the  same  hymn 
it  is  said  : “ Whatever  limb  of  you  Agni  Jatavedas  left  behind,  when  conveying 
you  to  the  world  of  the  Pitrs,  that  I here  restore  to  you.  Revel  in  heaven,  ye 
Pitrs,  with  (all)  your  members.”  And  in  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  55,  it  is  declared; 

“ whatever  (part)  of  thee  any  black  bird,  or  ant,  or  serpent,  or  beast  of  prey,  has 
tom,  may  Agni  cure  thee  of  all  that,  and  Soma  who  has  entered  into  the  Brah- 
mans.” Compare  v.  9 of  the  same  hymn. 

® Compare  A.  V.  xviii.  4,  12. 

’ In  A.  V.  viii.  2,  3,  a man  dead,  or  in  danger  of  dying,  is  addressed  in  these 
words  : “ I have  obtained  thy  breath  from  the  wind,  thine  eye  from  the  sun  ; I 
place  in  thee  thy  soul  (manas) : have  sensation  in  thy  limbs ; speak,  uttering 
(words)  with  thy  tongue.”  Compare  Plato  Repub.  vi.  18,  where  he  says  of  the 
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sky,  and  to  the  earth,  according  to  (the)  nature  (of  thy  several 
parts) ; or  go  to  the  waters,  if  that  is  suitable  for  thee  ; enter 
into  the  plants  with  thy  members.  4.  As  for  his  unborn 
part,  do  thou  (Agni)  kindle  it  with  thy  heat ; let  thy  flame 
and  thy  lustre  kindle  it ; with  those  forms  of  thine  which  are 
auspicious,  convey  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous.^  5.  Give 
up  again,  Agni,  to  the  Pitrs  him  who  comes  offered  to  thee, 
with  oblations.  Putting  on  life,  let  him  approach  (his) 
remains ; let  him  meet  with  his  body,  0 Jatavedas.” 

I shall  now  extract  from  these  texts  and  others  a summary 
of  the  information  which  they  supply. 

Yama  is  the  son  of  Vivasvat  (ix.  113,  8 ; x.  14,  1 [= A.V. 
xviii.  1,  49]  ; x.  14,  5 ; x.  58, 1 ; x.  60, 10),  and  of  SaranjA,  the 
immortal  daughter  of  Tvashtr  (x.  17,  1,  2).  He  is  elsewhere 
said,  as  Professor  Roth  considers,^  (see  above)  to  have 

eye : ’AAA’  fiXtoeiSeCTaTSv  ye  olfiat  ruv  irepi  ras  aio'B^ia'eis  opyavav.  See  also 
Atharva  Veda,  v.  24,  9 ; xi.  8,  31  ; xix.  43,  3. 

^ In  A.  V.  vi.  120,  1,  Agni  is  prayed  to  deliver  from  sin  and  carry  to  the  world 
of  righteousness.  Compare  A.  V.  xii.  2,  45;  xviii.  3,  71  ; and  xviii.  4,  9,  10, 
where  the  different  fires  are  besought  to  assume  their  most  beneficent  forms,  and 
to  become  horses  to  bear  the  worshipper  to  heaven,  after  cremation.  In  xviii. 
2,  36,  Agni  is  entreated  to  bum  mildly,  and  to  spend  his  fury  on  the  woods  and 
on  the  earth. 

The  Taittiriya  Brahmana  has  the  following  passage  : iii.  10,  11,  1 : “ One  man 
departing  from  this  world  knows  himself  that  ‘ this  is  I myself.’  Another  does 
not  recognize  his  own  world.  Bewildered  by  Agni,  and  overcome  by  smoke,  he 
does  not  recognize  his  own  world.  Now  he  who  knows  this  Agni  Savitra,  when 
he  departs  from  this  world  knows  himself,  ‘that  this  is  I myself.’  He  recognizes 
his  own  world.  This  Savitra  carries  him  to  the  heavenly  world.”  A few  lines 
further  on  it  is  said  that  the  days  and  nights  suck  up  in  the  next  world  the  trea- 
sure of  the  man  who  does  not  possess  a particular  sort  of  knowledge,  whilst  he 
who  knows  Agni  Savitra  finds  his  treasure  not  sucked  up. 

^ Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  426  ; Journal  of  American 
Oriental  Society,  iii.  335.  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  138.  As  Professor  Muller 
denies  that  Yama  was  regarded  as  the  first  man,  he  explains  as  follows  (Lectures, 
2d  Series,  p.  515  f.)  the  process  by  which  he  came  to  be  transformed  into  the 
monarch  of  the  dead  : “Let  us  imagine,  then,”  he  says,  “ as  well  as  we  can,  that 
yama,  twin,  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  evening,  or  the  setting  sun,  and  we 
shall  be  able  perhaps  to  understand  how  in  the  end  Yama  came  to  be  the  king  of 
the  departed  and  the  god  of  death.  As  the  East  was  to  the  early  thinkers  the 
source  of  life,  the  West  was  to  them  nirrti,  the  exodus,  the  land  of  death.  The 
sun,  conceived  as  setting  or  dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had  trodden  the 
path  of  life  from  East  to  West — the  first  mortal — the  first  to  show  us  the  way 
when  our  course  is  run,  and  our  sim  sets  in  the  far  West.”  ....  “ That  Yama’s 
character  is  solar,  might  be  guessed  from  his  being  called  the  son  of  Vivasvat. 
Vivasvat,  like  Yama,  is  sometimes  considered  as  sending  death.  R.V.  viii.  67, 
20 : ‘ May  the  shaft  of  Vivaswat,  0 Adilyas,  the  poisoned  arrow,  not  strike  us 
before  we  are  old  !’  ” [on  the  other  hand  Vivasvat  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  pre- 
serving from  Yama.  Thus  in  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  62,  it  is  said : “ May  Vivasvat  place 
us  in  a state  of  immortality.  May  death  pass  away,  and  deathlessness  come 
to  us.  May  he  preserve  these  men  from  decay.  May  their  spirits  not  depart 
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been  one  of  the  original  pair  of  human  beings  (x.  10,  2),  and  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Gandharva,  a deity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  his  wife  (x.  10,  4).  In  the  same  hymn  (passim)  he  is 
declared  to  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  twin-sister 
Yami  to  form  a sexual  union  with  her  for  the  continuation  of 
the  species^  He  was  the  first  of  mortals  who  died,  and  dis- 
covered the  way  to  the  other  world;  he  guides  other  men 
thither,  and  assembles  them  in  a home,  which  is  secured  to 
them  for  ever  (x.  14, 1,  2 ; A.V.  vi.  28, 3 ; xviii.  1,  49,  50  ; xviii. 
3,  13).^  In  one  place  he  is  represented  as  carousing  with  the 
gods  under  a leafy  tree  (R.V.  x.  135,  1).^  He  is  a king  and 
dwells  in  celestial  light  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  heaven 
(ix.  113,  7,  8),  where  the  departed  behold  him  associated  in 
blessedness  with  Varuna  (x.  14,  7).  He  grants  luminous 
abodes  in  heaven  to  the  pious  (x.  14,  9),  who  dwell  with  him 
in  festive  enjoyment  (x.  14,  8, 10).  In  the  A.V.  (xviii.  2,  32) 
he  is  said  to  be  superior  to  Vivasvat,  and  to  be  himself  sur- 
passed by  none. 

In  the  Rig  Yeda  Yama  is  nowhere  represented  (as  he  is  in 
the  later  Indian  mythology),'*  as  having  anything  to  do  with 

to  Tama.” — J.  M.]  ....  “ His  (Yama’s)  own  seat  is  called  the  house  of  the 
gods  (x.  135,  7) ; and  these  words  foUow  immediately  on  a verse  in  which  it  is 
said  ; ‘ the  abyss  is  stretched  out  in  the  East,  the  outgoing  is  in  the  West.”  (In 
a note  the  following  are  referred  to  as  additional  passages  to  he  consulted,  viz., 
E.V.  i.  116,  2;  vii.  33,  9;  ix.  68,  3,  6;  x.  12,  6 ; x.  13,  2,  4 ; x.  53,  3 ; x.  64, 
3;  X.  123,  6.).  “These  indications,  though  fragmentary,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  character  of  Yama,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  last  book  of  the  Eig  Veda, 
might  weU  have  been  suggested  by  the  setting  sun,  personified  as  the  leader  of  the 
human  race,  as  himself  a mortal,  yet  as  a king,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed,  as 
worshipped  with  the  fathers,  as  the  first  witness  of  an  immortality  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  fathers,”  etc.  I may  remark  that  in  the  S.  P.  Br.  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  Y'ama  is 
identified  with  the  sun;  but  he  is,  a little  further  on,  xiv.  2,  2,  11,  similarly 
identified  with  Vayu. 

1 See  Prof.  Eoth’s  observations  on  this  dialogue  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 

* See  Prof.  Eoth’s  remarks  on  these  passages  in  the  Joumals,  etc.,  above  referred 
to.  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  427,  he  remarks  on  these 
hymns : “We  here  find,  not  without  astonishment,  beautiful  conceptions  on  im- 
mortality expressed  in  unadorned  language  ivith  childlike  conviction.  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  here  find  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  the  view  which 
has  lately  been  revived,  and  proclaimed  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birth- 
place of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived 
it  from  that  quarter ; as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  every  gifted  race  w'as  not  able 
to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own  strength.” 

® In  A.V.  xviii.  4,  3,  the  Adityas  are  said  to  feast  on  honey  in  heaven  (madhu 
bhakshayanti). 

^ According  to  the  Puranas,  “ Yama  fulfils  the  office  of  judge  of  the  dead,  as 
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tlie  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  the  hymns  of 
that  Veda  contain,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  prominent  men- 
tion of  any  such  penal  retribution.  [The  passages  which 
appear  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a Tartarus  will  be  quoted 
further  on.]  But  Yama  is  stiU  to  some  extent  an  object  of 
terror.  In  x.  14,  10-12  he  is  represented  as  having  two  in- 
satiable dogs  with  foxir  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  which  guard 
the  road  to  his  abode,  and  which  the  departed  are  advised  to 
hurry  past  with  all  possible  speed.  These  dogs  are  said  to 
wander  about  among  men  as  his  messengers  (x.  14,  12),  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  them  to  the  presence  of 
their  master,  who  is  in  another  place  (x.  165,  4)  identified 
with  death,  and  is  described  as  sending  a bird  as  the  herald  of 
doom  (compare  A.V.  vi.  29,  Iff.)  And  in  a verse  of  the  A.V. 
(xviii.  2,  27),  death  is  said  to  be  the  messenger  of  Yama,  who 
conveys  the  spirits  of  men  to  the  abode  of  their  forefathers. 
In  another  place  (R.V.  x.  97,  16)  deliverance  is  sought  from 
the  bonds  {padbisa)  of  Yama,  as  well  as  those  of  Varuna. 
In  R.V.  i.  38,  5,  too,  where  it  is  said,  “ Let  not  thy  worshipper 
go  along  the  road  of  Yama,”  Yama  is  equivalent  to  death. 
In  the  following  verse  of  the  A.V.  vi.  28,  3,  also,  Yama  is 
identified  with  mrtyu  (death) : “ Reverence  be  to  Yama,  death, 
who  first  reached  the  river,  spying  out  the  road  for  many,  who 
is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures.”  (This 
verse  coincides  in  part  with  R.V.  x.  14,  1,  quoted  above). 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  have  been  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pHe,  and  the  process  of  cremation  has  begun,  Agni, 
the  god  of  fire,  is  prayed  not  to  scorch  or  consume  the  de- 
parted, not  to  tear  asunder  his  skin  or  his  limbs,  but  after  the 
flames  have  done  their  work,  to  convey  to  the  Fathers  (the 

well  as  sovereign  of  the  damned ; all  that  die  appearing  before  him,  and  being 
confronted  with  Chandragupta,  the  recorder,  by  whom  their  actions  have  been, 
registered.  The  virtuous  are  thence  conveyed  to  Swarga  or  Elysium,  whilst  the 
wicked  are  driven  to  the  different  regions  of  Naraka,  or  Tartarus.”  (Wilson, 
Vishnu  Purana,  p.  207  of  4to.  ed.  note  3).  Chitragupta  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing tasteless  and  extravagant  style  in  the  Vrhannaradiya  Purana,  quoted  in 
Prof.  Aufi'ccht’s  Catalogue  of  the  Bodl.  Sansk.  MSS.  p.  10,  note  : “ The  dreadful 
Chandragupta,  with  a voice  like  the  clouds  at  the  mundane  dissolution,  gleaming  like 
a mountain  of  collyrium,  terrible  with  lightning-like  weapons,  having  thirty-two 
arras,  as  big  as  three  yojanas,  red-eyed,  long-nosed,  his  face  furnished  with 
grinders  and  projecting  teeth,  his  eyes  resembling  oblong  ponds,  bearing  death 
and  diseases.” 
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Pitrs)  the  mortal  who  has  been  presented  to  him  as  art 
offering.  The  eye  of  the  departed  is  bidden  to  go  to  the  sun 
his  breath  [atma)  to  the  wind ; and  his  different  members  to 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  waters,  or  the  plants,  according  to 
their  several  affinities.  As  for  his  tinhorn  part  {ajo  bhagah)f. 
Agni  is  supplicated  to  kindle  it  with  his  heat  and  flame,  and 
assuming  his  most  auspicious  form,  to  convey  it  to  the  world 
of  the  righteous  (x.  16,  1-5;  Vaj.  Sanh.  xviii.  51).^  Before,, 
however,  the  “unborn  part”  can  complete  its  course  from 
earth  to  the  third  heaven,  it  has  to  traverse  a vast  gulf  of 
darkness.^  Leaving  behind  on  earth  all  that  is  evil  and  im- 
perfect, and  proceeding  by  the  paths  which  the  fathers  trod, 
(B.V.  X.  14,  7),  the  spirit,  invested  with  a lustre  like  that  of 
the  gods  (A.V.  xi.  1,  37),  soars  to  the  realms  of  eternal  light 
(ix.  113,  7),  in  a car,  or  on  wings  (A.V.  iv.  34,  4),  on  the 
undecaying  pinions  wherewith  Agni  slays  the  Rakshases  (Vaj.- 
Sanh.  xviii.  52),  wafted  upwards  by  the  Maruts,  fanned  by 

1 In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  1,  9,  1,  a man  is  said  to  be  thrice  boni;  first  from  his- 
father  and  mother,  the  second  time  through  sacrifice,  and  the  third  time  when, 
after  death  and  cremation,  he  once  more  emerges  into  life. 

* A.V.  ix.  5,  1 : “ Convey  him ; carry  him  ; let  him,  understanding,  go  to  the 
world  of  the  righteous.  Crossing  the  gloom  in  many  directions  immense,  let  the- 
unborn  ascend  to  the  third  heaven.  ...  3.  Wash  the  feet  of  him  who  has  com- 
mitted wickedness : understanding,  let  him  ascend  with  cleansed  feet.  Crossing 
the  gloom,  gazing  in  many  directions,  let  the  unborn  ascend  the  third  heaven.” 
In  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxi.  18,  also,  the  great  Purusha  of  sunlike  brightness  {uditya~ 
varna)  is  said  to  dwell  above  the  darkness  {tamasah  parastat).  See  also  Manu, 
iv.  242.  The  commentator  on  this  passage,  however,  as  well  as  Roth,  s.  v.  tamas, 
understands  the  phrase  dustaram  tamas,  “ darkness  hard  to  cross,”  as  referring  to 
hell.  Compare  the  phrases  adhamam  tamas  and  andham  tamos,  to  he  referred  to 
further  on. 

The  word  aja  seems  to  have  different  senses  in  the  hymn  of  the  A.V.  just 
quoted.  In  verses  1 and  3,  it  may  mean  the  same  as  ajo  bhagah,  the  “ unborn 
part”  of  man,  in  R.V.  x.  16,  4.  In  A.V.  v.  7,  it  is  said  “Agni  is  unborn  {aja) ; 
they  call  light  unborn  {aja) ; they  say  that  an  aja  is  to  be  given  by  a living  man 
to  the  priest.  An  aja  when  given  in  this  world  by  a believing  man,  disperses  the 
gloom  afar.”  In  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  aja  is  some  kind  of  offering. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  said  in  v.  10 : “ The  aja  panchaudana,  given  to  a priest, 
places  him  who  bestows  it  in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  on  the  third  sum- 
mit, on  the  top  of  the  heaven,”  and  in  v.  21 : “This  aja  panchaudana  is  an 
illimitable  offering.” 

“ The  world  of  the  righteous”  {suhrtum  lohaJj)  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage (A.V.  ix.  5, 1)  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Vajasaneya  Sanhita,  xviii.  62  : “With 
those  fleet,  xmdecaying,  pinions  wherewith,  0 Agni,  thou  slayest  the  Rakshases, 
let  us  soar  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither  the  rshis  have  gone,  the  early, 
the  ancient.”  In  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  48,  there  are  said  to  be  three  heavens : “ The 
watery  {udanvati)  heaven  is  the  lowest,  the  pUumati  is  the  intermediate  heaven, 
and  the  third  is  the  pradyaus,  in  which  the  Fathers  dwell.”  This  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  the  third  heaven  in  A.V.  ix.  5,  1. 
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«oft  and  gentle  breezes,  and  refrigerated  by  showers  (A.V. 
xviii.  2,  21  ff.) ; recovers  there  its  ancient  body  in  a com- 
plete (A.V.  xviii.  2,  24  ff.^)  and  glorified  form,^  meets  with 
the  Pitrs  or  forefathers  who  are  living  in  festivity  with  Yama, 
obtains  from  him,  when  recognized  by  him  as  one  of  his  own, 
(A.V.  xviii.  2,  37)  a delectable  abode  (R.Y.  x.  14,  8-10 ; x. 
15,  14),  and  enters  upon  a more  perfect  life  (R.V.  x.  14,  8 ; 
X.  15,  14 ; X.  16,  2,  5),  which  is  crowned  with  the  fulfilment 
of  all  desires  (ix.  113,  9,  11),  is  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods  (x.  14,  14),  and  employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  plea- 
sure (x.  16,  2).  In  the  following  passages  of  the  A.V.  an 
expectation  is  expressed  that  the  family  relations  will  be 
maintained  in  the  next  world : — 

xii.  3,  17  : “ Do  thou  conduct  us  to  heaven ; let  us  be  with 
our  wives^  and  children.” 

vi.  120,  3:  “In  heaven,  where  our  virtuous  friends  enjoy 
blessedness,  having  left  behind  the  infirmities  of  their  bodies, 
free  from  lameness  or  distortion  of  their  limbs,  may  we  behold 
our  parents  and  our  children.” 

ix.  5,  27 ; “ When  a woman  has  had  one  husband  before, 
and  gets  another,  if  they  present  the  aja  panchaudana  offer- 
ing, they  shall  not  be  separated.  28.  A second  husband 
dwells  in  the  same  world  with  his  re- wedded  wife,  if  he  offers 
the  aja  panchaudana,  etc. 

xviii.  2,  23 ; “ Let  thy  soul  {manad)  go  to  its  own,  and 
hasten  to  the  fathers.” 

The  enjoyments  of  this  future  state  are  said  in  R.V.  is.  113, 
7 ff.  to  be  conferred  by  the  god  Soma,  and  are  described  as 

' In  A.V.  is.  5,  22-26  it  is  said  that  the  man  who  bestows  an  aja  panchaudana 
illuminated  by  largesses  {dakshitdl-jyotisham : compare  hiranya-jyotidiam,  A.V. 
X.  9,  6),  shall  not  have  his  bones  broken,  or  his  marrow  sucked  out,  hut  shall 
be  introduced  whole  and  entire  (into  heaven). 

These  passages  in  which  the  departed  are  said  to  recover  their  bodily  organiza- 
tion in  aU  its  completeness  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  representations  in  the 
Homeric  poems  regarding  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed. 
The  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  si.  488,  is  well  known  in  which  Achilles  teUs  Ulysses 
that  he  would  rather  bj  the  slave  of  a poor  man  on  earth  than  rule  over  all  the 
departed. 

^ In  regard  to  the  celestial  body,  see  Roth  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 

3 In  the  later  Indian  writings  the  widow  who  burns  herself  on  her  husband’s 
funeral  pile  is  supposed  to  rejoin  him  in  Svarga.  See  the  texts  cited  by  Cole- 
brooke.  Essays,  i.  116  f. 
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follows:  7.  “Place  me,  0 purified  (Soma')  in  that  imperish- 
able and  unchanging  world,  where  perpetual  light  and  glory 
are  found.  8.  Make  me  immortal  (in  the  realm)  where  king 
Vaivasvata  (Yama)  dwells,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky 
exists,  and  those  great  waters  (fiow).  9.  Make  me  immortal 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  where  action  is  unre- 
strained,^ and  the  regions  are  luminous.  10.  Make  me  im- 
mortal in  the  world  where  there  are  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
— in  the  sphere  of  the  sun, — where  ambrosia  and  satisfaction 
are  found.  11.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  there 
are  joys,  and  delights,  and  pleasures,  and  gratifications;  where 
the  objects  of  desire  are  attained.” 

The  pleasures  here  referred  to  are  most  probably  to  be  un- 
derstood as  of  a sensual  kind.^  Such  at  least  is  the  prospect 
held  out  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  iv. 
34,  2: 

A.y.  iv.  34,  2 : “ Boneless,  pure,  cleansed  by  the  wind, 
shining,  they  go  to  a shining  region  ; Agni^  does  not  consume 
their  generative  organ ; in  the  celestial  sphere  they  have 
abundance  of  sexual  gratification.^  3.  Want  never  comes  upon 

' “ In  heaven  he  acts  according  to  his  pleasure.” — Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  2,  9. 

* Roth  is,  however,  of  a different  opinion.  He  says  (Joum.  Amer.  Orient.  Soc. 
iii.  343) : “ The  place  where  these  glorified  ones  are  to  live  is  heaven.  In  order  to 
show  that  not  merely  an  outer  court  of  the  divine  dwellings  is  set  apart  for  them, 
the  highest  heaven,  the  midst  or  innermost  part  of  heaven,  is  expressly  spoken  of 
as  their  seat.  This  is  their  place  of  rest ; and  its  divine  splendour  is  not  dis- 
figured hy  any  specification  of  particular  beauties  or  enjoyments,  such  as  those 
with  which  other  religions  have  been  wont  to  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  blest.  . , 
There  they  are  happy : the  language  used  to  describe  their  condition  is  the  same 
with  which  is  denoted  the  most  exalted  felicity.”  He  then  quotes  the  verses  of  ix. 
113,  7 ff.  already  adduced,  and  adds : “what ....  shall  be  the  employment  of  the 
blest,  in  what  sphere  their  activity  shall  expend  itself ; to  this  question  ancient 
Hindu  wisdom  sought  no  answer.” 

The  words  used  in  ti.  11  of  hymn  ix.  113  to  denote  the  gratifications  of  paradise, 
viz.  Ananduh,  modiih,  pramudah,  are  employed  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  ii.  4, 
6,  5 f.  to  signify  sexual  enjojunent  on  e&rth. 

^ This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile. 

^ Compare  Mahabharata,  xii.  3657  : “ Thousands  of  handsome  Apsarases  run 
up  in  haste  to  the  hero  who  has  been  slain  in  battle,  (exclaiming)  ‘ be  my  hus- 
band.’ ” And  again,  v.  3667  : “ Behold,  these  shining  worlds  belong  to  the 
fearless,  filled  with  maidens  of  the  Gandharvas,  and  )ielding  all  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ments.” In  like  manner,  the  Katha  Upanishad,  i.  25,  appears  to  refer  to  the 
Apsarases;  “Ask  at  thy  pleasure,”  says  Yama  to  Nachiketas,  all  those  pleasures 
which  are  difficult  to  be  had  in  the  world  of  mortals,  those  fair  ones  with  their 
cars  and  instruments  of  music — for  such  as  they  are  not  to  he  obtained  by  men, — 
receive  them  from  me,  and  allow  thyself  to  be  waited  on  by  them.”  See  also  the 
Kaushitaki  Upanishad,  as  translated  hy  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  398,  and  Cowell,, 
Bibliotheca  Ind.  p.  147. 
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those  who  cook  the  vishtdri  oblation.  (Such  a man)  abides  (?) 
with  Yama,  goes  to  the  gods,  and  lives  in  blessedness  with 
the  Gandharvas,  the  quaffers  of  soma.  4.  Yama  does  not 
steal  away  the  generative  power  of  those  who  cook  the  vish- 
tdri oblation.  (Such  a man)  becomes  lord  of  a chariot  on 
which  he  is  borne  along ; becoming  winged,  he  soars  beyond 
the  sky.”  In  that  region  the  faithful  are  also  promised 
ponds  filled  with  clarified  butter,  honey,  wine,  milk  and 
curds  {v.  6). 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Vedic  age  the  gods  them- 
selves were  not  regarded  as  possessing  a purely  spiritual 
nature,  but  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  sensual  appe- 
tites. We  have  formerly  seen  how  constantly  they  are  repre- 
sented as  delighting  in  the  soma  juice  and  in  the  exhilaration 
which  it  produced.  Yama  is  described  as  carousing  v-ith  the 
gods  (R.V.  X.  135,  1),  the  Adityas  as  eating  honey  (A.V. 
xvili.  4,  3),  and  the  Pitrs  as  indulging  in  festivity  or  revelry 
{sadhamddam  madanti)  with  Yama  (R.V.  x.  14,  10  ; compare 
A.V.  xviii.  4,  10).  Indra  is  said  in  R.V.  iii.  53,  6,  to  have  a 
handsome  wife,  and  pleasure,  in  his  house.  In  two  verses  of 
the  A.V.  xiv.  2,  31  f.,  the  young  bride  is  encouraged  to  ascend 
the  nuptial  couch,  and  become  the  mother  of  children,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  gods  had  been  the  first  to  enter  into  the 
married  state  and  indulge  in  carnal  intercourse  with  their 
spouses  {samasprsanta  tanvas  tanubhih).  In  A.V.  iv.  37,  Ilf., 
the  Gandharvas,  a class  of  gods,  who  are  described  as  hairy 
like  dogs  and  monkeys,  but  as  assuming  a handsome  appear- 
ance to  seduce  the  aflfections  of  earthly  females,  are  called 
upon  to  desist  from  this  unbecoming  practice,  as  they  had 
wives  of  their  own,  the  Apsarases.  (Compare  vv.  2-7  of  the 
same  bjunn  and  A.V.  xiv.  2,  35).  If  even  the  gods  were 
imagined  by  the  authors  of  these  hymns  to  have  such  a decided 
element  of  carnality  in  their  nature,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  these  same  poets,  or  their  contemporaries,  or 
immediate  predecessors,  should  have  risen  to  the  conception  of 
a purely  spiritual  heaven  as  the  reward  of  a virtuous  life  upon 
earth.  ^ 

1 It  may  be  objected  that  the  texts  which  I have  cited  from  the  A.V.  furnish  no 
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In  one  passage  of  the  A.V.  iii.  29,  3,  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion is  held  out  as  a boon  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  world. 
It  is  there  said  that  the  offerer  of  a black- footed  sheep  “ascends 
to  the  sky  where  no  tribute  is  paid  by  the  weak  to  the  stronger ; 
and  in  v.  5 it  is  promised  that  a person  of  the  same  description 
shall  “ live  for  ever  in  the  sun  and  moon.” 

The  virtues  for  which  men  are  admitted  to  the  realms  of 
the  blessed  are  thus  described  in  hymn  154  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the  R.V.  1.  “ Soma  is  purified  for  some  ; others  seek  after 
clarified  butter.  Let  him  (the  deceased)  depart  to  those  for 
whom  the  honied  beverage  flows.  2.  Let  him  depart  to  those 
who  through  rigorous  abstraction  {tapas)  are  invincible,  who 
through  tapas  have  gone  to  heaven ; to  those  who  have  performed 
great  tapas.  3.  Let  him  depart  to  the  combatants  in  battles,  to 
the  heroes  who  have  there  sacrificed  their  lives,  or  to  those 
who  have  bestowed  thousands  of  largesses.  4.  Let  him  de- 
part, Yama,  to  those  austere  ancient  Pitrs,  who  have  prac- 
tised and  promoted  sacred  rites.  5.  Let  him  depart,  Yama, 
to  those  austere  Rshis,  born  of  rigorous  abstraction,  to  those 
sages,  skilled  in  a thousand  sciences,  who  guard  the  sun.”  ^ 
The  following  verses  also  proclaim  the  reward  of  liberality, 
a virtue  which  the  Brahmans,  who  are  its  objects,  have 
always  been  forward  to  extol : 

B.  V.  i.  125, 5 : “The  man  who  satisfies  others  by  his  liberality 
abides  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  sky ; he  goes  to  the  gods ; 
to  him  the  flo-wing  waters  carry  butter ; this  cow  overflows  for 
him  continually.  6.  These  wonderful  things  belong  to  those 


proof  of  the  meaning  of  those  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  as  the  former  collection  is  of  later 
date  than  the  latter.  But  (1)  the  hymns  of  the  A.V.  are  probably  not  much 
posterior  to  those  of  the  tenth  hook  of  the  R.V.,  with  which  I have  been  dealing ; 
and  (2)  the  state  of  opinion  reflected  in  the  te.xts  of  the  A.V.  need  not  be  supposed 
to  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  its  expression  in  these  particular 
hymns,  but  was  probably  handed  down  from  a previous  period.  We  ought  not  to 
be  too  incredulous  as  to  the  early  existence,  in  an  elementary  form,  of  ideas  which 
appear  at  first  sight  to  bear  the  character  of  a later  age.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
A.V.  X.  8,  4 a reference  to  three  qualities  [gunas)  as  enveloping  the  lotus  with 
nine  gates ; and  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  the  three  gunas,  so 
well  known  in  later  cosmogonies,  are  referred  to.  Rajas  and  tamas,  two  of  these 
qualities,  are  mentioned  together,  A.V.  viii.  2,  1.  The  “name”  and  “form” 
{nama  and  rug^a)  celebrated  by  the  Vedantists,  are  also  alluded  to  in  A.V.  x.  2, 12, 
and  xi.  7,  1. 

* These  verses  form  part  of  the  funeral  liturgy  of  the  Brahmans.  See  Miiller, 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi. 
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who  give  gifts ; for  them  there  are  suns  in  the  sky.  Those 
who  give  gifts  attain  immortality  ; they  prolong  their  Hves.” 

E.V.  X.  107,  2 : “ Those  who  bestow  gifts  mount  aloft  in 
the  8k)^  The  givers  of  horses  abide  with  the  sun.  The 
givers  of  gold  obtain  immortality.  Those  who  bestow  rai- 
ment, 0 Soma,  prolong  their  Hves  ....  8.  Liberal  men  do 
not  die,  nor  suffer  destruction.  The  Kberal  are  not  injured  or 
distressed.  LiberaHty  confers  on  them  everything,  both  this 
entire  world,  and  heaven.” 

The  Pitrs,  or  Fathers,  who  have  attained  to  the  heavenly 
state  are  described  as  being  objects  of  adoration  to  their  de- 
scendants. They  are  said  to  be  of  different  classes,  upper, 
intermediate,  and  lower,  or  those  who  inhabit  the  heaven  (or 
sky),  the  air  and  the  earth  (R.Y.  x.  15,  1 ; A.Y.  xviii.  2,  49), 
while  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one  last  quoted  (A.Y.  xviii. 
2,  48),  we  are  told  that  there  are  three  heavens,  of  which  the 
Fathers  occupy  the  third  or  highest.  Their  different  races 
are  mentioned  by  name,  viz.  Angirases,  Yairupas,  Naragvas, 
Atharvans,  Bhrgus,  Yasishthas,  etc.  (R.Y.  x.  14,  4-6 ; x.  15, 
8).  Though  not  aU  known  to  their  worshippers,  they  are 
known  to  Agni  (x.  15,  13).  Their  descendants  offer  them 
worship  and  oblations  (x.  15,  2,  9),  suppHcate  their  good  will 
(x.  14,  6),  deprecate  their  wrath  on  account  of  any  offences 
which  may  have  been  committed  against  them  (x.  15,  6),  en- 
treat them  to  hear,  intercede  for,  and  protect  their  votaries 
(x.  15,  5),  and  to  bestow  upon  them  opulence  (x.  15,  7,  11 ; 
A.Y.  xviii.  3,  14 ; xviii.  4,  62).^  They  are  represented  as 
thirsting  for  the  Hbations  prepared  for  them  on  earth 
(x.  15,  9) ; and  they  are  invited  to  come  with  Yama,  his 
father  Yivasvat,  and  Agni,  and  feast  with  avidity,  and  to 
their  hearts’  content,  on  the  sacrificial  food  (x.  14,  4,  5 ; 
X.  15,  9).  They  accordingly  arrive  in  thousands,  borne  on 
the  same  car  with  Indra  and  the  other  gods,  and  range 
themselves  in  order  on  the  sacrificial  ground  (x.  15, 10, 11).^ 

' In  R.V.  X.  68,  11,  it  is  said  that  “the  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky  with 
stars  as  a dark  horse  with  golden  ornaments,  and  have  placed  darkness  in  the 
night,  and  light  in  the  day.” 

2 Compare  on  the  offerings  to  the  Pitre,  Colebrooke’s  Essay  on  the  Religious 
•Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  Mis.  Essays,  i.  180  ff. 
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With  these  ideas  compare  those  entertained  by  the  Romans 
about  the  Manes  (see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,  s.v.)  and  the  opinions  of  the  un- 
reformed Christian  Churches  about  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  saints. 

The  following  texts  refer  indistinctly  to  some  punishment 
of  the  wicked : 

R.V.  iv.  5,  5 : “ This  deep  abyss  (pada)  has  been  produced 
(for  those  who)  being  wicked,  false,  imtrue,  go  about  like 
women  without  brothers,  like  females  hostile  to  their  hus- 
bands.” 

R.V.  vii.  104,  3:  “Indra  and  Soma,  dash  those  malicious 
(Rakshases)  into  the  abyss  {vavre),  into  bottomless  darkness,  so 
that  not  even  one  of  them  may  get  out,”  etc. 

But  this  last  text  forms  part  of  a hymn  which  refers  to  evil 
spirits. 

R.V.  ix.  73,  8:  “ Knowing,  he  (Soma)  beholds  all  worlds ; he 
hurls  the  hated  and  irreligious  into  the  abyss,”  {karte). 

In  A.V.  viii.  2,  24,  the  nethermost  darkness  {adhamam 
tamas)  is  mentioned : “ These  men  do  not  die,  nor  go  to  the 
nethermost  darkness.”  See  also  A.V.  ix.  2,  4,  9, 10,  and  17 ; 
X.  3,  9 ; xii.  3,  49  ; xiii.  1,  where  similar  phrases  occur  (asso- 
ciated in  one  place,  x.  3,  9,  with  asurttam  rajas,  the  distant  (?) 
region) ; and  xviii.  3,  3,  where  the  expression,  andham  tamas, 
“ blind  darkness,”  is  found.^  But  it  is  not  clear  that  in  these 
passages  the  words  denote  a place  of  punishment.  In  A.V. 
xii.  4,  36,  however,  the  adjective  form  of  the  ordinary  word 
for  hell  {ndraka  loka)  occurs ; and  that  region  is  threatened 
as  the  future  abode  of  the  iUiberal. 

In  the  following  passages  of  the  Mahabharata  (xii.  6969  f.) 
hell  and  darkness  {tamas)  are  identified:  “Falsehood  is  the 
embodiment  of  darkness  {tamas) : by  darkness  a man  is  car- 
ried downwards.  Those  who  are  seized  by  darkness,  being 
enveloped  in  darkness,  do  not  see  the  light.  Heaven  they 
say  is  light  {prakasa),  and  hell  is  darkness  {tamas).”  ® 

1 Manu,  however,  viii.  94,  connects  andham  tamas  with  hell,  saying  that  a 
lying  witness  goes  to  heU  in  “blind  darkness.” 

* Compare  Vishnu  Purana  (Wilson,  4to.  ed.’p.  211)  “Heaven  is  that  which 
delights  the  mind ; hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain ; hence  vice  is  called  hell ; 
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In  one  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  above  (x. 
16,  4)  the  “unborn  part”  of  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  con- 
veyed by  Agni  to  “ the  world  of  the  righteous.”  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  word  here  employed  is  difPerent  from  atman, 
the  term  which  at  a later  period  was  invariably  used  to  de- 
note the  immaterial  sold;  and  that  this  same  word  atman 
occurs  in  the  preceding  verse  in  the  sense  of  breath,  as  we 
must  infer  from  the  fact  of  its  being  bidden  to  mingle  with 
the  wind,  the  element  to  which  it  is  akin.  In  some  other 
passages  of  the  Rig  Veda  we  find  the  word  manas  employed  for 
the  soul,  or  the  Kving  principle  which  exists  after  death.  Thus 
in  X.  58, 1,  it  is  said,  “ When  thy  soul  {mams)  has  gone  afar  to 
Yama  Yaivasvata,  we  bring  it  back  hither  to  dwell  and  to 
live.”  In  the  verses  which  follow  the  soul  is  said  to  be  brought 
back  from  a great  many  other  places,  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  the  ocean,  the  waters,  the  planets, 
the  sun,  the  dawn,  the  past,  the  future,  etc.  And  again  in  x.  60, 
10,  we  find  the  same  word  employed : “ I have  brought  the  soul 
(manas),  that  it  may  live  and  not  die,  but  be  secure.”  Atman 
is  however  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Rig  Veda  for  the  ani- 
mating principle,  as  where  the  sun  is  called  the  soul  of  all 
things  moving  and  stationary  (i.  115,  1),  or  where  Soma  is 
called  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2,  10 ; ix.  6,  8),  and  of  Indra 
(ix.  85,  3). 

I shall  now  adduce  some  passages  from  other  Indian  works 
of  a later  date,  such  as  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  the  epic 
poems  and  the  Puranas,  to  show  how  far  the  opinions  which 
their  authors  entertained  coincide  with  those  representations  of 
a future  life  which  I have  extracted  from  the  Rig-,  Yajur-, 
and  Atharva- Vedas. 

In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Orient.  Soc. 
(pp.  237  ff.)  Professor  Weber  has  communicated  a legend  from 
the  Satapatha  Brahmana  on  penal  retribution  after  death,  to 
which  he  has  prefixed  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  history 
of  Indian  opinion  regarding  the  vanity  of  personal  existence, 
and  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  perpetual  cycle  of  births  to 

virtue  is  called  heaven,”  (manah-priti-Tcarah  svargo  narakas  tad-viparyayah\ 
naraka-svarga-sgnjtk  vai  piipa-punye  dvijottamaj. 
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which,  that  opinion  conducts.  He  remarks  that  owing  to 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  surviving  documents  of  Indian 
literature,  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  trace  with  any 
distinctness  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration ; though  he  considers  it  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
that  the  tenet  in  question  was  gradually  developed  in 
India  itself,  and  not  introduced  from  any  foreign  country. 
In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  as  he  goes  on  to  observe, 
there  is  no  trace  discoverable  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
of  any  disgust  with  personal  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  manifest  a cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  and  a desire  for  its 
prolongation  in  this  world,  as  weU  as  in  the  next.  “ So  too,” 
Professor  Weber  proceeds,  “in  the  Brahmanas  immortality, 
or  at  least  longevity,  is  promised  to  those  who  rightly  xmder- 
stand  and  practise  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  while  those  who  are 
deficient  in  this  respect  depart  before  their  time  {pura  ha 
dyushahY  to  the  next  world,  where  they  are  weighed  in  a 
balance  (xi.  2,  7,  33)^  and  receive  good  or  evil  according  to 
their  deeds.  The  more  sacrifices  any  one  has  offered,  the 
more  etherial  is  the  body  he  obtains,  or  as  the  Brahmana  ex- 
presses it  (x.  1,  5,  4)^  the  more  rarely  does  he  need  to  eat. 
In  other  texts,  on  the  contrary  (iv.  6,  1,  1 ; xi.  1,  8,  6 ; xii. 
'8,  3,  31),^  it  is  promised  as  the  highest  reward,  that  the  pious 

^ Compare  S.  P.  Br.  x.  4,  3, 1,  where  the  expression  jjMro /arasaA  is  found;  as  it 
is  also  R.V.  viii.  56,  20,  and  A.  V.  x.  2,  30 ; xi.  3,  56.  Pura  ha  ayusho  mriyate 
occurs  in  S.  P.  Br.  ii.  1,  4,  9 ; na  pura  uyushah  svakami  preyut  in  x.  2,  6,  7 ; and 
sarvam  ayur  eti  in  x.  2,  6,  19. 

2 The  passage  (xi.  2,  7,  33)  to  which  Weber  has  referred,  runs  as  follows : 
“ For  in  the  next  world  they  place  (his  good  and  e\il  deeds)  in  a balance.  Which- 
ever of  the  two  shall  ascend,  that  he  shall  follow,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 
Now,  whosoever  knows  this,  places  himself  in  the  balance  in  this  world;  and  is 
freed  from  being  weighed  in  the  next  world : it  is  by  good  deeds,  and  not  by  bad, 
that  (his  scale)  ascends. 

3 X.  1.  5,  4.  “ Then  as  regards  the  powers  of  the  sacrifices.  In  the  next  world 
the  oflferer  of  an  Agnihotra  eats  morning  and  evening.  So  much  nourishment 
resides  in  that  sacrifice.  The  performer  of  the  Darsapurnamasa  sacrifice  eats 
every  fortnight,  the  performer  of  the  Chaturmasya  every  four  months,  the  per- 
former of  the  Pasuhandha  every  six  months,  the  offerer  of  the  Soma  every  year, 
whilst  the  kindler  of  fire  eats  every  hundred  years,  or  abstains  at  his  pleasure. 
This  means  that  during  this  period  of  a hundred  years,  he  enjoys  an  immortal, 
unending  and  unlimited  life.  He  who  so  knows  this,  enjoys  in  the  same  way  this 
immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited  existence.  Whatever  part  of  him  is  separated 
even  as  if  by  a straw  becomes  immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited.” 

‘ iv.  6,  1,  1.  “This  sacrificer  is  born  with) his  whole  body  {sarvatanuh)  in  the 
next  world.” 

xi.  1,  8,  6.  “This  sacrifice  becomes  in  the  next  world  the  soul  of  the  sacrificer. 
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man  stall  be  bom  in  the  next  world  with  his  entire  body  {sar- 
vatanur  eva  sdngah).  Here  the  high-estimation  of  individual 
existence  culminates,  and  a purely  personal  immortahty  is  in- 
volved. It  is  evidently  in  connection  with  this  that  the  loss  of  a 
dead  man’s  bones,  which  according  to  the  custom  prescribed  by 
theSutras  should  be  collected  after  cremation,  is  regarded  by  his 
friends  as  disgraceful,  as  the  severest  punishment  of  arrogance 
(xi.  6,  3,  11 ; xiv.  6,  9,  28).”  ^ 

[The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  (x.  4,  3,  9)  is 
not  really  inconsistent  with  the  above  view,  though  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  so.  For  the  gods  must  be  supposed, 
according  to  the  story,  to  have  become  immortal  without 
parting  with  their  bodies ; whereas  men  were  not  to  enjoy 
immortality  without  “shuffling  off  their  mortal  coil.” 
A subsequent  resumption  of  their  bodies  in  a glorified  state 
is  not,  however,  thereby  excluded ; “ Death  said  to  the  gods 
(who  had  become  immortal  by  performing  certain  rites),  ‘ in 
the  very  same  way  all  men  (also)  shall  become  immortal  j 
then  what  portion  will  remain  for  me  ? ’ The  gods  replied, 
‘Henceforward  no  other  being  shall  become  immortal  with 
his  body,  when  thou  shalt  have  seized  that  part  (the  body).. 
How  every  one  who  is  to  become  immortal  through  know- 
edge  or  by  work,  shall  become  immortal  after  parting  withl 
his  body.’  This  which  they  said  ‘ by  knowledge  or  by  work,’ 
means  that  knowledge  which  is  Agni,  that  work  which  is 
Agni.”] 


The  sacrificer  who,  knowing  this,  sacrifices  with  an  expiation,  is  bom  with  his 
whole  body  in  the  next  world.” 

xii.  8,  3,  31.  “He  who  is  consecrated  by  the  Sautramani  enters  the  worlds, 

and  among  the  gods.  He  then and  is  born  entire  with  his  whole 

body  and  limbs  {krtsna  eva  sarvataniih  sungah  sambhavati).”  In  the  A.V.  xi.  3, 
32,  and  49,  it  is  said ; “ This  odana  (boiled  rice)  is  complete  in  its  limbs,  joints, 
and  body.  He  who  knows  this  is  born  complete  in  limbs,  joints,  and  body 
{^sarvbngah  sarva-paruh  sarva-tanuh). 

* xi.  6,  3,  11.  “ Do  not  scrutinize  too  far  the  deity  which  ought  not  to  be  too 
far  scrutinized.  Thou  shalt  die  before  such  a time  : not  even  thy  bones  shall 
reach  thy  home.  So  he  died  ; and  robbers  carried  off  his  bones,  taking  them  for 
something  else.  Wherefore  let  no  man  be  contentious.” 

xi.  6,  9,  28  ( = Brhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad,  iii.  9,  26;  p.  210  f.  of  Roer's 
English  translation).  “I  ask  thee  regarding  this  Purusha  of  the  Upanishads.  If 
thou  shalt  not  explain  him  to  me,  thy  head  shall  fall  ofiT.  Sakalya  did  not  under- 
stand this  Purasha.  So  his  head  fell  off ; and  robbers  carried  OS'  his  bones,  taking 
them  for  something  else.”  (Compare  1 Kings  xiii.  22;  and  Jeremiah  viii.  1,  2). 
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Professor  Weber  proceeds:  “But  whereas  in  the  oldest 
times,  immortality  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  milk 
and  honey  flow  (xi.  5,  6,  4)^  is  regarded  as  the  reward  of 
virtue  or  wisdom,  whilst  the  sinner  or  the  fool  is,  after  a short 
life,  doomed  to  the  annihilation  of  his  personal  existence,  the 
d.octrine  of  the  Brahmanas  is  that  after  death  all  are  born 
again  in  the  next  world,  where  they  are  recompensed  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  the  good  being  rewarded  and  the  wicked, 
punished  (vi.  2,  2,  27 ; x.  6,  3,  1 ; xi.  2,  7,  23).”^ 

[The  Satapatha  Brahmana,  however,  also  contains  the  con- 
ception of  a higher  state  than  that  of  desire  and  gratification, 
in  a passage  (x.  5,  4,  15)  where  it  is  said : “ This  soul  is  the 
end  of  all  this.  It  abides  in  the  midst  of  all  the  waters.  It 
is  supplied  with  all  objects  of  desire.  For  the  waters  are  aU 
the  objects  of  desire.^  This  (soul)  is  free  from  desire,  and 
(yet)  possesses  all  the  objects  of  desire,  for  it  desires  nothing. 
On  this  subject  there  is  this  verse : ‘ By  knowledge  men 
ascend  to  that  condition  in  which  desires  have  passed  away. 
Thither  gifts  do  not  reach,  nor  austere  devotees  who  are 
d.estitute  of  knowledge.’*  For  a person  who  does  not  possess 
this  knowledge  does  not  attain  that  world  by  gifts  or  by 
rigorous  abstraction.  It  pertains  only  to  those  who  have 
such  knowledge.”] 

Prof.  Weber  adds  in  a note : “According  to  a very  ancient 
conception,  the  soul,  after  being  breathed  forth  from  the  body, 


* xi.  5,  6,  3 f.  “ Study  of  the  Vedas  in  the  Brahma-sacrifice Whoever, 

knowing  this,  practises  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  conquers  thrice  as  vast  a region — 
and  that,  too,  undecaying — as  the  region  which  he  conquers  who  bestows  this 
whole  earth  filled  with  wealth.  Wherefore  study  of  the  Vedas  is  to  be  practised. 
4.  Verses  of  the  Rk  are  oblations  of  milk  to  the  gods.  He  who,  knowing  this, 
daily  studies  the  Rig  Veda,  does  in  fact  satisfy  the  gods  with  oblations  of  milk : 
and  they,  when  satisfied,  satisfy  him  with  prosperity,  with  breath,  with  seminal 
fluid,  in  his  entire  being,  with  all  pure  possessions,  and  bring  streams  of  butter,  and 
honey,  and  oblations  to  the  Pitrs.”  (Compare  Satap.  Br.  xi.  5,  7,  6 ; and  A.  V. 
iv.  34,  6,  7.) 

* vi.  2,  2,  27.  “Hence  they  say  that  a man  is  bom  into  the  world  which  he 
has  made.” 

X.  6,  3,  1.  “Now  truly  this  man  is  composed  of  sacrifice.  So  many  sacrifices 
as  he  has  when  he  departs  from  this  world,  with  so  many  is  he  horn  in  the  other 
world  after  his  death.” 

3 Compare  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  2,  6:  “In  the  waters  all  objects  of  desire  are 
contained.” 

^ This  verse  is  quoted  in  Sankara’s  Commentary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras,  pp. 
911  and  952,  of  the  edit,  in  Bibl.  Ind. 
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ascends  to  tlie  abodes  of  the  blessed  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  of 
the  wind  (compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  21  f.  quoted  above),  having 
itself  been  changed  into  an  aerial  form.^  With  this  is  con- 
nected the  later  idea  of  the  resolution  of  the  senses  of  the 
dying  into  fire,  sun,  moon,  wind,  and  the  regions  of  the  sky;^ 
and  the  still  more  modern  and  systematic  notion  of  their 
being  resolved  into  the  five  elements.  In  ,one  place  (i.  9,  3, 
10)  ® I find  the  idea  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  themselves 
the  pious  (sukrtah)  ; and  in  another  (vi.  5,  4,  8)^  the  con- 
ception that  the  stars  are  the  lights  of  the  righteous  who  go 
to  heaven.  With  this  the  similar  statement  in  the  Indra- 
lokagamana  may  be  compared.” 

The  following  are  some  other  passages  of  the  Brahmanas 
(not  cited  by  Prof.  Weber)  regarding  future  rewards.  In 
the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  6,  2,  5,  it  is  said  : “ He  who  sacrifices  thus 
obtains  perpetual  prosperity  and  renown,  and  conquers  for 
himself  an  union  with  these  two  gods  {AdiUja  and  Agni), 
and  an  abode  in  the  same  sphere.”  In  the  same  work 
(ii.  6,  4,  8)  it  is  said  that  those  who  offer  particular  sacrifices 
become  Agni,  Varuna,  or  Indra,  and  attain  to  union,  and  to 
the  same  spheres,  with  those  gods  respectively.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  states  that  the  possessors 
of  particidar  kinds  of  knowledge  attain  to  union  with  Aditya 
(the  Sun),  and  to  union,  and  to  the  same  spheres,  with  Agni, 

J "Weber  does  not  give  any  reference  here. 

* X.  3,  3,  8 : “ VTioever  departs  from  this  world  knowing  this,  goes  with  his 
voice  to  fire  (Agni),  with  his  eye  to  the  sun  (Aditya;  compare  R.V.  x.  16,  3 
quoted  above),  with  his  mind  {manas)  to  the  moon,  with  his  ear  to  the  regions, 
with  his  breath  {prana)  to  the  wind  (Vayu;  compare  R.V.  x.  16,  3).  Having 
attained  such  a nature  and  become  any  one  of  these  deities  that  he  desires,  he 
rests.” 

3 i.  9,  3,  10  : “ The  rays  of  him  who  shines  (the  sun)  are  the  pious.  The  light 
which  is  above  is  Prajapati,  or  the  heavenly  world.” 

^ vi,  0,  4,  8 : “These  (the  stars)  are  the  lights  of  the  practisers  of  holy  acts 
who  go  to  heaven.”  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  means  that  the  lights  belong  to, 
or  that  they  are,  the  practisers  of  holy  acts.  The  passage  of  the  Indralokaga- 
mana  (Mbh.  iii.  1745  ff.)  referred  to  by  Prof.  Weber  is  as  follows  : “The  sun 
shines  not  there  (in  Indra’s  heaven),  nor  the  moon,  nor  fire.  There  the  righteous 
shine  by  their  own  light,  acquired  by  their  ovm  virtue.  Aijuna  beheld  there, 
shining  in  their  own  spheres,  luminous  and  beautiful,  those  bright  forms  of  the 
stars  wliich,  when  seen  from  the  earth,  appear  from  distance  to  be  as  small  as 
lamps,  although  they  are  very  vast.”  These,  as  Arjuna’s  conductor  explained  to 
him,  were  the  righteous  occupying  their  own  spheres,  whom  when  on  earth  he  had 
seen  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  stars.” 
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witli  Yayu,  witli  Indra,  with  Brhaspati,  with  Prajapati,  and 
with  Brahma,  or  Brahma  (I  know  not  which  is  intended). 
In  the  same  work,  iii.  9, 11,  mention  is  made  of  a certain  sago 
who  through  his  knowledge  became  a golden  swan,  went  to 
heaven  and  attained  to  union  with  the  sun.  In  A.  Y.  xix. 
71,  1,  a Brahma-loka  is  mentioned.  [For  the  Puranic  idea  of 
the  world  of  Brahma,  see  Wilson’s  Yishnu  Purana,  4to.  ed.,  p. 
48,  note  3,  and  p.  213,  note  3 (or  for  the  first  of  these  passages, 
Prof.  Hall’s  8vo.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  98).] 

In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  5,  6,  9,  it  is  declared  that  a man  who 
reads  the  Yedas  in  a particular  manner  is  “freed  from  dying 
again,  and  attains  to  a sameness  of  nature  vdth  Brahma 
{Brahmanah  satmatam).  Even  if  he  cannot  read  with 
much  power,  let  him  read  one  sentence  relating  to  the 
gods.” 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana,  iii.  44  : “ The  Sun  neither  ever  sets  or  rises.  When 
people  think  he  sets  by  day,  he  (only)  turns  himself  roimd 
after  reaching  the  end  of  that  (portion  of  time),  and  makes 
night  below  and  day  above.  Then  when  people  think  he 
rises  out  of  night,  he  (only)  turns  himself  round  after  reaching 
the  end  of  that  (portion  of  time),  and  makes  day  below  and 
night  above.  In  truth  he  never  sets.  The  man  who  knows 
this,  that  the  sun  never  sets,  enjoys  union  and  sameness  of 
nature  with  him,  and  abides  in  the  same  sphere.”^ 

In  another  passage  (ii.  17)  the  same  work  declares  how  far 
heaven  is  from  earth  : “ He  who  desires  heaven  should  repeat 
a thousand  (verses).  For  the  heavenly  world  is  distant  from 
hence  a thousand  days’  journey  on  horseback.” 

In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  vi.  6,  2,  4,  it  is  said  that  the 
door  of  heaven  (svarga-loka)  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern 
regions,  while  that  by  which  the  heaven  of  the  Pitris  is 
entered,  lies  to  the  south-east  (ibid.,  xiii.  8, 1,  5).^ 

In  the  legend  on  future  retribution  quoted  by  Weber,  as 
above  stated,  from  the  same  Brahmana  (xi.  6,  1,  1 ff.)  it  is 

* See  Dr.  Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  p.  242.  I differ  from  that  scholar 
in  translating “above,”  and  not  “on  the  other  side.” 

* See  Weber,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  ix.  243,  308. 
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related  that  Bhrgu,  the  son  of  Varuna,  visited,  by  his  father’s 
command,  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  where  he  saw  men 
being  cut  into  pieces  and  eaten  by  other  men,  who  when 
questioned  by  Bhrgu,  declared  that  they  were  revenging  on 
their  victims  the  treatment  which  they  had  received  at  their 
hands  in  the  other  world  (on  earth).  These  victims  are  alle- 
gorically explained  in  the  Brahmana  as  representing  the  trees, 
animals,  plants,  and  waters  employed  in  sacrifice.  But  Prof. 
Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  is  an  old  popular  legend 
regarding  the  penal  retribution  executed  by  the  former  suf- 
ferers themselves  on  those  who  had  oppressed  them  while  on 
earth,  and  that  the  narrative  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
priests  and  introduced  into  the  Brahmana  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  its  tedious  disquisitions,  and  explained  in  the  manner 
I have  stated. 

I return  to  Professor  Weber’s  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Brahmanas  regarding  a future  state. 

“The  Brahmanas,  however,”  he  continues,  “are  not  ex- 
plicit in  regard  to  the  duration  of  these  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ; and  it  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  To  men  of  the  mild  disposition 
and  reflective  spirit  of  the  Indians,  it  would  not  appear,  that 
reward  and  punishment  could  be  eternal.  They  would  con- 
ceive that  it  must  be  possible  by  atonement  and  purification 
to  become  absolved  from  the  punishment  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted in  this  short  life.  And  in  the  same  way  they  could 
not  imagine  that  the  reward  of  virtues  practised  during  the 
same  brief  period  could  continue  for  ever.  The  dogma  of 
transmigration  agreed  with  both  of  these  suppositions,  though 
in  another  respect  it  was  most  unsatisfactory  ; for  where  was 
either  a beginning  or  an  end  to  be  sought  ? The  spirit  of 
enquiry  sought  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  systematic  re- 
finements (sonderung),  but  only  became  more  hopelessly  en- 
tangled ; and  at  length  it  was  only  extricated  by  cutting  the 
knot,  by  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  the  aspiration  after 
complete  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  and  of 
individual  existence ; so  that  that  destiny,  which  was  in 
earlier  times  regarded  as  the  greatest  punishment,  was  now 
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recognized  as  the  highest  reward.  This  mode  of  cutting  the 
knot  is  the  work  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism : and  the  best 
proof  that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  Brahmanas  is 
pre-Buddhistic  is  (apart  from  all  other  evidence)  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
dilemma  in  question,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  con- 
tempt of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  rather  express 
with  directness  and  naivety  a fresh  and  genuine  love  of 
existence,  and  a yearning  after  immortality.  It  is  only 
some  passages  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  and  of  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad,  which  form  an  exception  to  this  assertion;  and 
on  that  account  they  must  be  held  evidently  to  belong  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  Buddha’s  appearance,  or 
even  to  that  which  followed  it.” 

It  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  conclusion  here  announced 
that  the  passage  I have  quoted  above  from  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana,  xi.  5,  6,  9,  appears  to  speak  of  union  with  Brahma ; — 
unless  this  is  to  be  understood  in  some  other  sense  than  the 
later  one  of  absorption  into  his  essence. 

Though  Indra,  Varuna,  and  other  gods  are  represented  in 
the  Mahabharata  and  Puranas  as  leading  a sensual  and  im- 
moral life,^  and  though  the  Apsarases,  or  celestial  nymphs, 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  courtezans,^  form  the  subject  of 
most  voluptuous  descriptions,^  and  are  represented  as  being 
sent  by  the  gods  from  time  to  time  to  seduce  austere  sages 
into  unchastity,  and  are  promised,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  the  companions  of  warriors  in  a future  life, — yet  the  pic- 
tures drawn  of  paradise  in  those  works  are  not  always  of  such 
a gross  character.  In  the  account  of  heaven  contained  in  the 
Mah&bharata,  iii.  15441  ff.,  there  is  no  promise  of  any  sensual 
gratification  held  out.  It  appears  (vv.  15407  ff ) that  a sage 
named  Mudgala  had  lived  a life  of  poverty,  piety,  and  self- 
restraint,  practising  hospitality  according  to  his  humble 
means,  with  the  grain  which  he  gleaned,  and  which  (like  the 
widow  of  Zarephath’s  oil)  never  underwent  diminution.  At 

' See  my  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 

* Ibid.,  p.  394  and  Earaayana,  i.  45,  35  (ed.  Schlegel),  and  i.  46,  2 (Gorresio). 

* See  Mahabharata,  iii.  1821  ff . ; Ramayana,  Uttara  Kanda,  xiyL  16  ff. 
(Bombay  ed.). 
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length  another  holy  man,  called  Durvasas,  famous  in  Indian 
tradition  for  his  irascible  temper,  came  to  prove  Mudgala’s 
powers  of  endurance ; and  six  times  devoured  all  the  food 
which  the  hospitable  saint  possessed.  Finding  that  the  temper 
of  his  host  was  altogether  unaffected  by  these  trials,  Durvasas 
expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  Adrtue  and  declared 
that  he  would  go  bodily  to  heaven.  As  he  spoke  these  words 
a messenger  of  the  gods  arrived  in  a celestial  car, ‘and  called 
upon  Mudgala  to  ascend  to  a state  of  complete  perfection. 
The  sage,  however,  desired  first  to  learn  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  messenger  proceeded 
to  tell  him  (vv.  15441  fif.)  first  what  kind  of  people  go  there, 
viz.,  those  who  have  performed  austerities  or  celebrated  great 
sacrifices,  the  truthful,  the  orthodox,  the  righteous,  the  self- 
restrained,  the  meek,  the  liberal,  the  brave,  etc.  These  celes- 
tial abodes  were,  he  said,  shining,  glorious,  and  filled  with  all 
delights.  There  is  seen  the  vast  golden  mountain  Meru,  and 
the  holy  garden  Nandana,  etc.,  where  the  righteous  disport. 
There  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  cold,  heat,  fear,  are  unknown  ; 
there  is  nothing  disgusting,  or  disagreeable  t the  scents  are 
delightful ; the  sounds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  mind : 
there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  lamentation,  nor  decay,  nor  labour, 
nor  envy,  nor  jealousy,  nor  delusion.  There  the  blessed  are 
clothed  with  glorious  bodies,  which  are  produced  by  their 
works,  and  not  by  any  father  or  mother.  Their  garlands  are 
fragrant  and  unfading ; they  ride  in  aerial  cars.  Beyond 
these  regions  there  are,  however,  others  of  a higher  character 
— those  to  which  the  rshis  who  have  been  purified  by  their 
works  proceed.  Still  further  on  are  those  where  the  Rbhus 
dwell ; and  where  there  is  no  annoyanee  occasioned  by  women 
{stri-krtas  tdpah),  or  by  envy  arising  from  the  sight  of 
worldly  grandeur.  The  blessed  there  do  not  subsist  on  obla- 
tions, nor  do  they  feed  upon  ambrosia ; they  have  celestial, 
and  not  coarse  material  bodies.  These  eternal  gods  of  gods 
do  not  desire  pleasure ; they  do  not  change  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  Kalpas  (great  mundane  ages).  How  can  they  then 
be  subject  either  to  decay  or  death  ? They  experience  neither 
joy,  nor  pleasure,  nor  delight,  neither  happiness  nor  suffering, 
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neither  love  nor  hatred.  That  highest  state,  so  difficult  to 
attain,  and  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  seek  after 
pleasure,  is  desired  even  by  the  gods.  This  celestial  felicity, 
the  messenger  says,  is  now  within  Mudgala’s  reach, — the 
fruit  of  his  good  deeds.  The  speaker  next,  according  to  his 
promise,  explains  to  the  sage  the  drawbacks  of  the  heavenly 
state.  As  the  fruit  of  works  done  on  earth  is  enjoyed  in 
heaven,  whilst  no  other  new  works  are  performed  there  from 
which  new  rewards  could  spring,  this  enjoyment  is  cut  off 
from  its  root,  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end.  For  this 
world  is  the  place  for  works,  while  the  other  is  the  place  for 
enjoyment.  This  loss  of  gratifications  to  which  the  heart  has 
become  devoted,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  pain  which  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  sunk  to  a lower  estate,  from 
beholding  the  more  brilliant  prosperity  of  others,  is  intoler- 
able. To  this  must  be  added  the  consciousness,  and  the 
bewilderment,  of  those  who  so  descend,  and  the  fear  of  falling 
which  they  experience  when  their  garlands  begin  to  fade. 
Such  are  the  defects  which  attach  to  all  existence  till  it  is 
absorbed  in  Brahma.  But  the  state  of  those  who  have  fallen 
from  heaven  is  not  altogether  without  compensation.  As  a result 
of  their  previous  good  deeds  they  are  born  in  a condition  of 
happiness;  though  if  they  are  not  vigilant,  they  sink  still  lower. 
Having  given  this  explanation,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  in- 
vites Mudgala  to  accompany  him  to  paradise.  The  saint,  how- 
ever, after  consideration,  replies  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a state  of  happiness  which  is  vitiated  by  so  great  defects, 
and  the  termination  of  which  is  followed  by  so  great  misery. 
He  has  therefore  no  desire  for  heaven ; and  seeks  only  that 
eternal  abode  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  distress,  nor 
change.  He  then  asks  the  celestial  messenger  what  other 
sphere  there  is  which  is  free  from  all  defects.  The  messenger 
replies  that  above  the  abode  of  Brahma  is  the  pure  eternal 
light,  the  highest  sphere  of  Vishnu,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
supreme  Brahma.  Thither  none  can  proceed  who  are  de- 
voted to  objects  of  sense,  or  who  are  the  slaves  of  dis- 
honesty, avarice,  anger,  delusion,  or  malice ; but  only  the 
unselfish,  the  humble,  those  who  are  indifferent  to  pain  and 
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pleasure,  those  whose  senses  are  under  restraint,  and  those 
who  practise  contemplation  and  fix  their  minds  on  the  Deity. 
The  sage  then  dismissed  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  began  to 
practise  ascetic  virtues,  becoming  indifierent  to  praise  and 
blame,  regarding  clods,  stones,  and  gold  as  alike.  Pure 
knowledge  led  to  fixed  contemplation ; and  that  again  im- 
parted strength  and  complete  comprehension,  whereby  he 
attained  supreme  eternal  perfection,  in  the  nature  of  quietude 
{nirvana)} 

The  difierence  between  the  results  of  meritorious  works,  and 
of  knowledge,  so  familiar  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
MahabhS,rata,  xii.  8810  fif. : “By  works  a creature  is  bound  ; 
by  knowledge  he  is  liberated  ; wherefore  devotees  gifted  with 
perfect  insight  perform  no  works.  Through  works  a creature 
is  born  again  after  death,  with  a body  (of  one  or  other)  of 
sixteen  descriptions  ; by  knowledge  he  becomes  the  Eternal, 
Imperceptible,  and  TJndecaying.  Some  men  of  little  under- 
standing eulogise  works ; and  so  embrace  with  delight  the 
entanglements  of  corporeal  existence.  But  those  who  have 
reached  the  highest  intelligence,  and  a perfect  comprehension 
of  righteousness,  do  not  commend  works,  as  a person  drinking 
from  a river  thinks  little  of  a well.  The  results  which  a man 
obtains  from  works  are  pleasure  and  pain,  prosperity  and 
adversity ; by  knowledge  he  gains  that  condition  in  which 
his  griefs  are  at  an  end,  in  which  he  dies  not,  in  which  his 
birth  is  not  repeated,  from  which  he  does  not  return;  in 
which  that  supreme  Brahma  exists  imperceptible,  unchanging, 
etc.  etc.” 

’ See  the  other  passages  quoted,  ».v.,  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  from  Brdhmanical 
■writings  where  this  word  is  used.  Its  employment  by  Buddhists  to  express  the 
highest  destiny  of  mundane  creatures  is  well  known. 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the 

Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By  William  D. 

Whitney,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New 

Haven,  U.S.  Communicated  by  F.  Hall,  Esq. 

[Read  July  4,  1864.] 

CoLEBROOKE,  in  his  celebrated  essay  “ On  the  Vedas,  or 
Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus”  (As.  Eesearches,  vol.  viii. ; 
Misc.  Essays,  vol.  i.),  was  tbe  first  to  direct  general  attention 
to  the  now  familiarly  known  passage  of  the  Jyotisha  relative 
to  the  position  of  the  solstices  in  the  Hindu  lunar  zodiac,  and 
to  derive  from  it  a date  for  use  in  determining  the  doubtful 
chronology  of  the  earliest  period  of  literary  productiveness  in 
India.  His  conclusion  is  expressed  as  follows : “ Hence  it  is 
clear,  that  Dhanishtha  and  Aslesha  are  the  constellations 
meant ; and  that,  when  this  Hindu  calendar  was  regulated, 
the  solstitial  points  were  reckoned  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  one,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  other : and  such  was  the 
situation  of  those  cardinal  points  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era”  (Misc.  Essays,  vol.  L,  pp.  1U9-110). 
He  had  a little  before  (ibid.,  p.  106)  declared  that  he  “ inclined 
to  think,  that  the  ceremonies  called  yajaa,  and  the  prayers  to 
be  recited  at  those  ceremonies  [namely,  the  prayers  constitu- 
ting the  sanhitds  of  the  three  older  Vedas],  are  as  old  as  the 
calendar.” 

Hardly  any  datum  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  so 
much  relied  on,  as  this,  by  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  Indian  antiquity.  It  has  been  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  prevailing  chronology  of  the  Vedic 
period,  as  the  identification  of  Sandrocottus  and  Chandragupta 
has  been  of  that  of  the  middle  ages  of  Indian  history.  Within 
a few  years,  however,  more  than  one  voice  has  been  raised  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  Colebrooke’s  calculation,  and  to  impugn 
the  validity  of  the  chronological  conclusion  which  he  derived 
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from  it.  The  eminent  mathematician,  Archdeacon  Pratt  of 
Calcutta,  in  a little  paper  published  in  the  Joui’nal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1862  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  49  seq.),  has 
shown  that  the  assigned  position  of  the  solstices  indicates 
rather  the  twelfth  than  the  fourteenth  century  B.c.  as  the 
time  when  the  observation  was  made  (the  particular  year,  as 
determined  by  him,  is  1181  B.c.).  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Pig  Veda  (London,  1862), 
adopts  this  rectified  date,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
impos^bility  of  so  attaching  the  observation  in  question  to 
any  era  or  period  in  Hindu  literary  history  as  to  make  it 
chronologically  available ; also  urging  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  observation,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Hindus  as  ob- 
servers, compel  us  to  leave  a margin  of  several  centuries  on 
either  side,  in  settling  the  time  of  the  observation  itself.  To 
these  conclusions,  of  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  of  Prof.  Muller, 
my  own  assent  has  already  been  publicly  expressed  (see  J ourn. 
of  the  Am.  Oriental  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  83,  84).  In  now 
recurring  to  the  subject,  I do  not  wish  to  retract  or  modify 
that  assent,  but  to  explain  more  fully  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  based,  treating  of  one  or  two  points  of  interest,  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  have  hitherto  been  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  imperfectly,  elucidated.^ 

In  the  first  place,  I would  say  a few  words  in  criticism  of 
Archdeacon  Pratt’s  calculation.  He  founds  his  conclusion, 
as  concerns  the  fundamental  point  of  the  limits  of  the  aste- 
risms,  upon  the  position,  as  observed  by  the  Hindus  and  re- 
corded in  the  modern  astronomical  text-books,  of  a single  one 
of  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterisms,  namely,  the  brilliant 
CL  Leonis,  or  Pegulus.  That  is  to  say,  he  determines  the  final 
point  of  Aslesha,  which  is  also  the  initial  point  of  Magha, 

' There  is  the  more  reason  for  arguing  the  case  anew,  as,  in  a criticism  of  Dr. 
Hang’s  Aitareya  Biahmanam  (in  the  Saturday  Review  for  Maixih  19,  1864)  which 
is  understood  to  >come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Miiller,  this  scholar  seems  inclined  to 
abandon  in  part  his  former  opinions,  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  writer 
whom  he  is  criticizing  ; he  says:  “he  is  right  also  when  he  assigns  the  twelfth 
century  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  origin  of  that  simple  astronomical  system  on 
which  the  calendar  of  the  Vedic  festirals  is  founded.”  The  “margin  of  several 
centuries”  here  disappears,  and  the  date  of  the  observation  becomes  ascertainable 
with  exactness. 
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solely  from  the  statement  made  by  the  later  Hindu  astrono- 
mers, that  Regulus  is  situated  nine  degrees  upon  the  ecHptic 
east  of  the  point  in  question.  This  star  was  selected  by  him, 
undoubtedly,  because  it  is  a bright  one,  situated  close  to  the 
ecliptic  (according  to  the  Hindus,  upon  it),  and  in  the  next 
asterism  to  that  in  which  is  the  place  of  the  summer  solstice, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Jyotisha.  But  the  defined  positions  of 
all  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterisms  are  affected  with  serious 
errors  and  incongruencies,  as  compared  with  one  another  and 
with  the  assigned  initial  point  of  the  sphere.  The  extreme 
errors  are,  two  and  a half  degrees  in  the  one  direction,  and  three 
degrees  in  the  other  ; the  difference  between  them  is  five  and  a 
half  degrees,  which  represents  a difference  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  in  the  value  of  the  precession  as  deduced,  according 
to  the  method  followed  by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  from  the  two  junc- 
tion-stars exhibiting  the  errors  referred  to.^  In  fact,  had  this 
gentleman  founded  his  calculation  upon  the  defined  position 
of  the  junction-star  of  Pushya  (the  asterism  lying  next  west, 
as  Magha,  with  its  junction-star  Regulus,  lies  next  east,  of 
Aslesha),  or  of  that  of  Chitra  (as  located  by  the  Surya-Sid- 
dhanta),  or  of  more  than  one  other  which  might  be  chosen 
among  the  asterisms,  he  would  have  reached  a result  con- 
firming, instead  of  overthrowing,  Colebrooke’s  date.  It  was 
clearly,  then,  as  I think,  a mistake  on  his  part  to  take 
Regulus  alone  into  account,  in  performing  his  process  intended 
for  the  testing  and  correcting  of  his  predecessor’s  conclusions. 
If,  indeed,  Regulus  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  star 
whose  observation  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Hindu  system 
of  asterismal  division  of  the  ecliptic,  and  by  reference  to  which 
were  determined  the  limits  of  the  arcs  constituting  the  “ por- 
tions” of  the  asterisms,  and  the  places  of  the  other  junction- 
stars,  it  would  be  fully  entitled  to  be  so  distinguished  by  him  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case  : there  is 
no  plausible  ground  for  conjecturing,  even,  that  this  star  was 

* Namely,  those  of  Visakha  and  Chitra.  For  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
errors  of  position  of  all  the  junction-stars,  see  the  table  in  our  notes  on  the 
Surya-Siddhanta,  in  the  Journ.  Am.  Oriental  Society,  vol.  yi.,  p.  355  (p.  211  of 
the  separate  impression). 
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an  especially  prominent  mark  for  the  attention  of  tke  early 
Hindu  astronomers.  In  our  present  ignorance  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  process  by  which  the  observations  upon  the  junc- 
tion-stars were  made,  and  their  results  reduced  to  the  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  the  Siddhantas,  there  are 
but  two  courses  which  we  can  safely  follow  : 1st,  we  may  re- 
gard the  assigned  initial  point  of  the  system  of  division,  the 
star  f Piscium,  as  the  actual  starting-point  of  observation,  and 
the  varying  errors  of  position  of  the  other  junction-stars  as 
mere  errors  of  observation  committed  with  reference  to  that 
point, — in  other  words,  accepting  the  limits  of  the  asterismal 
portions  as  theoretically  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  text-books, 
and  looking  upon  the  places  of  the  junction-stars  in  their  re- 
spective portions  as  determined  by  the  Hindus  with  what 
accuracy  they  were  able  to  command ; — or,  2nd,  to  average 
the  errors  of  all  the  stars,  and  to  modify  by  the  result  thus 
obtained  the  defined  position  of  the  initial  point  of  division. 
Of  these  two,  I should  decidedly  incline  to  prefer  the  former 
course.  Following  it,  we  find  the  difference  between  the 
solstice  or  the  equinox  of  the  Jyotisha  and  that  of  tbe  modern 
astronomical  system,  which  is  the  equinox  of  a.d.  660  (10' 
east  of  ^ Piscium),  to  be  one  asterism  and  three  quarters,  or 
(13°  20'  X 1|)  23°  20' ; and  this,  at  one  degree  of  precession 
in  seventy-two  years,*  gives  an  interval  of  (23g  X 72)  1680 
years,  whence  we  should  derive  the  date  1120  b.c.  (1680 — 
560  = 1120)  as  that  of  the  observation  recorded  in  the 
Jyotisha.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  for  the  average  of 
the  Hindu  errors  of  position  (which,  as  is  shown  in  the  note 
on  the  table  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is 
— 56'),  the  result  will  be  changed  by  sixty-seven  years,  and 
the  date  arrived  at  will  be  1187  b.c.  This  last  differs  by  but 
an  insignificant  amount  from  the  date  obtained  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt  (1181  B.C.),  nor  does  the  other  vary  very  materially 
from  it ; but  this  near  accordance  we  must  attribute  to  the 

* This  is  the  rate  adopted  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  in  his  calculation,  and  it  is 
quite  suflBciently  exact.  The  Eev.  R.  Main,  in  a note  to  MiiUer’s  Preface  (p.  Ixxxiv.), 
already  referred  to,  substitutes  a more  precise  valuation,  and  makes  a difference 
of  five  years  in  the  result;  a totally  insignificant  correction  in  a calculation  of  this 
character. 
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good  luck,  TutheT  tkan  to  the  sound  method,  of  the  calculator  : 
he  chanced  to  select  one  of  the  junction-stars  whose  error  of 
defined  position  ( — 49')  was  small,  and,  moreover,  very  nearly 
coincided  with  the  average  error  of  the  whole  series. 

Our  next  inquiry  is  : if  the  true  date  thus  derivable  from 
the  Jyotisha  is  the  twelfth  century  b.c. — its  early  part,  accord- 
ing to  one  mode  of  reckoning ; its  later  part,  according  to 
that  to  which  the  preference  has  been  given  above — how 
should  so  sound  and  careful  an  investigator  as  Colebrooke 
have  come  to  pronounce  it  the  fourteenth  century  ? Arch- 
deacon Pratt  conjectures  that  he  may  have  “taken  the  con- 
stellations loosely;”  that  is,  as  he  explains  himself,  that  Cole- 
brooke may  have  based  his  calculations,  in  some  way,  not  on 
the  asterismal  “portions,”  as  equally  divided,  but  upon  the 
asterismal  star-groups  ; taking  the  “beginning  of  Dhanishtha” 
to  be  the  first  star  in  the  asterism  Dhanishtha,  not  the  first 
degree  of  the  arc  of  13°  20'  called  Dhanishtha,  and  the  middle 
of  Aslesha  to  be,  not  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  that  name,  but 
the  middle  of  the  little  group  in  the  head  of  Hydra,  which, 
being  called  Aslesha,  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  ecliptic.  But  he  abandons  the  conjecture,  as  affording  no 
sufficient  explanation  : and  very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  since 
I cannot  think  it  possible  that  Colebrooke  should  have  founded 
his  calculation  upon  such  an  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  Jyotisha.  MiiUer,  on  the  other  hand  (Preface,  p.  xxvi.), 
appears  to  suppose  that  Colebrooke’s  statement  is  but  an  echo 
of  that  made  by  Wilford,  on  the  authority  of  Davis,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  (p.  288),  to  the  effect 
that  the  date  intended  was  1391  b.c.^  I cannot,  however, 
think  it  likely  that  Colebrooke  would  thus  have  rested  on  a 
published  opinion  of  another  investigator  without  at  least  re- 
ferring to  it ; nor,  indeed,  that  he  would  have  decided  so 


* Wilford’s  statement  is  put  fortR  in  correction  of  that  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  had  fixed  the  date  at  1181  b.c.  This  seems  a remarkable  concordance  with 
Archdeacon  Pratt’s  result;  but,  in  fact,  the  coincidence  is  only  fortuitous  : the 
real  agreement  of  Jones’s  process  is  with  my  own.  The  amount  of  precessional 
movement,  23'’  20',  and  the  derived  interval  of  time,  1680  years,  are  the  same  in 
his  calculation  and  in  mine : but  he  reckons  the  interval  back  from  an  assumed 
period  of  Varaha-mibira,  a.d.  499,  and  I,  from  the  time  when  the  equinox  was 
actually  10'  east  of  ( Piscium,  or  a.d.  560. 
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capital  a point  without  independent  investigation : above  all, 
when  two  scholars,  of  the  rank  and  consideration  of  Jones  and 
Davis,  had  arrived  at  conclusions  respecting  it  which  differed 
by  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  vastly  more  probable  that 
Colebrooke  shared  Da'sds’s  error,  whatever  it  may  have  been ; 
that  he  either  knew  and  approved  the  latter’s  calculation,  or 
had  of  himself  arrived,  from  like  premisses  and  by  a like  course 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  at  the  same  result.  No  other 
scholars  of  that  period  have  rendered  to  the  study  of  Hindu 
astronomy  services  which  can  bear  any  comparison  with  those 
of  Davis  and  Colebrooke ; and  an  error  in  which  they  both 
agree  ought  to  admit  of  an  explanation  which  shall  prove  it 
to  be  no  blunder,  but  only  a deduction  from  a different,  and 
an  admissible,  interpretation  of  the  data  furnished  us  from 
Indian  antiquity. 

The  only  practicable  method,  so  far  as  I can  see,  of  arriving 
at  the  date  given  by  Colebrooke  and  Daxis,  is  to  reckon  the 
difference  of  precession  between  the  Jyotisha  and  the  modern 
astronomical  system  as  two  full  asterisms,  or  26°  40'.  This, 
at  1°  in  seventy-two  years,  would  give  an  interval  of  1920 
years,  and  would  carry  the  Jyotisha  observation  back  to  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  (1920 — 560  = 
1360  BiC.).^  This  would  be  the  true  date  for  that  arrangement 
of  the  asterisms  in  which  Krttika  stands  at  their  head — if 
only  we  suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  asterismal  divisions 
were  then  precisely  the  same  as  they  are  determined  to  be  in 
the  later  system  of  the  Siddhantas,  with  Aswini  at  the  head. 
In  the  Jyotisha,  as  in  all  the  other  documents  of  the  more 
ancient  Hindu  astronomy,  Krttika  is  treated  as  first  asterism  ; 
that  is  to  say — so  all  are  agreed  in  understanding  it — as  con- 
taining the  vernal  equinox.  But  the  position  of  the  solstices 
given  in  the  J yotisha  implies,  if  taken  exactly,  an  equinox  no 
longer  situated  in  Krttika,  but  fallen  back  even  from  its 
western  limit,  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  Bharani ; thus 

* Davis’s  date,  1391  b.c.,  differs  from  this  only  to  an  insignificant  amount, 
which  may  possibly  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  reckoned  the  precession  at 
1°  in  seventy-three  years ; its  rate  is,  indeed,  a little  slower  than  1°  in  seventy- 
two  years,  although  the  latter  value  is  a good  deal  more  nearly  correct  than  the 
former. 
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giving  to  the  latter  the  quality  of  equinoctial  asterism,  and 
the  title  to  headship  of  the  series.  It  might  well  enough, 
then,  appear  to  Colebrooke  that  this  seeming  inconsistency 
of  the  Jyotisha  with  itself  could  be  best  solved  by  still  re- 
garding Krttika  as  equinoctial  asterism,  and  supposing  that 
the  Jyotisha  was  only  talking  loosely  in  fixing  the  solstices  at 
the  beginning  of  Dhanishtha  and  the  middle  of  Aslesha,  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  Dhanishtha  and  the 
third  quarter  of  Aslesha.  And,  in  my  view,  as  I shall  pre- 
sently explain,  he  was  fully  justified  in  making  this  assump- 
tion. That  he  thus  departed  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
Jyotisha,  and  in  a manner  which  ought  properly  to  have  been 
pointed  out  and  accounted  for  by  him,  is  very  true  ; and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  enter  into  some  brief 
explanation  of  his  process  of  calculation.  But  he  must  be 
fully  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  committed  any  real 
misrepresentation  of  his  authority,  by  the  date  which  he  gave. 

It  is,  of  course,  theoretically  supposable  that  the  Hindus 
should  have  had  an  exact  determination  of  the  stellar  place  of 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ, 
and  should  have  fixed  by  it  the  western  limit  of  the  asterismal 
portion  Krttika ; and  that,  some  two  centuries  and  a half 
later,  they  should  have  observed  that  it  had  fallen  back 
through  a quarter  of  the  preceding  asterism,  and  have  recorded 
this  observation  in  the  Jyotisha.  But  no  such  supposition 
will  possess  the  least  plausibility  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
is  conversant  with  Hindu  antiquity.  The  ancient  astronomy 
of  India  was,  evidently,  of  a very  rude  character.  It  had  nei- 
ther the  instruments  nor  the  theoretical  system  of  division  of 
the  circle  necessarily  implied  by  exact  measurements.  It  knew 
no  lesser  parts  of  the  ecliptic  than  the  twenty- sevenths,  or 
“portions”  of  the  asterisms.  Its  observations  were  only  such  as 
could  be  made  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  were  almost  wholly 
limited  to  the  moon,  in  her  relations  to  the  star-groups  con- 
stituting the  asterismal  system.  The  lesser  planets  were  alto- 
gether ignored.  The  ancient  Hindus  had  devised  no  practical 
method  of  so  reconcQing  solar  and  lunar  time  as  to  establish 
a year  capable  of  continuous  chronological  use.  The  Jyotisha, 
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by  its  cycle  of  five  years  and  its  mode  of  intercalation,  assumes 
a year  of  366  days  : an  inaccuracy  which,  after  but  two  or  three 
repetitions  of  the  cycle,  would  have  thrown  their  whole  lunar 
reckoning  into  utter  confusion.  He  who  should  expect  any- 
thing approaching  to  an  exact  solution  of  so  difficult  a pro- 
blem as  the  determination  of  the  stellar  place  of  the  equinox 
from  such  a science,  and  from  a people  never  capable  of  exact 
observation,  even  when  they  had  learned  scientific  astronomy 
from  the  Greeks — ^unable,  five  centuries  after  Christ,  to  find 
the  ecliptic  distance  from  ^ Piscium  of  visible  fixed  stars  in 
the  nearest  constellations  of  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Orion,  with- 
out errors  ranging  from  fifty  minutes  up  to  nearly  three  degrees 
— he  who  should  expect  this,  I say,  would  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  a palpable  absurdity.  If  the  Hindus 
themselves,  in  the  ancient  period,  made  an  observation  on  the 
place  of  the  colures  which  would  have  been  an  accurate  one 
in  the  year  1360  b.c.,  no  one  should  venture  to  draw  from  it 
any  more  precise  conclusion  than  that  it  was  probably  made 
somewhere  between  1800  and  1000  b.c.  That  they  had  any 
idea  of  the  precession ; that  they  were,  or  even  beheved  them- 
selves to  be,  able  to  notice  when  the  colures  had  changed  their 
places  westward  by  three  and  a third  degrees,  or  a quarter  of 
an  asterism,  I do  not  in  the  least  believe.  If,  then,  the  author 
of  the  Jyotisha  impliedly  puts  the  vernal  equinox  at  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  of  Bharani,  I have  no  idea  that  he  meant 
to  reject  the  actual  reckoning,  which  implied  its  presence  at 
the  beginning  of  Krttika.  If  he  had  begun  his  year  and  his 
cycle  with  the  vernal  equinox,  instead  of  the  hibernal  solstice, 
he  would  have  put  the  equinoctial  colure  at  the  beginning  of 
Krttika  and  the  middle  of  Visakha.  His  apparent  shifting  of 
its  position  has  no  deeper  ground  than  this : that  he  did  not 
care  to  talk  in  so  exact  terms  as  quarters  of  an  asterism,  and 
preferred  to  start  from  the  beginning  of  an  asterism,  rather 
than  from  somewhere  in  its  interior.^  Colebrooke  and  Davis, 
therefore,  if  less  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the  Jyotisha  than 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  are  equally  true  to  its  real  meaning. 

* “Weber,  in  his  Jyotisha  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1862,  p.  28), 
if  I rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  also  inclines  to  this  view. 
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A furtlier  element  of  doubt,  however,  requires  to  be  taken 
into  account,  if  we  would  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  our  extracting  a definite  date  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jyotisha  now  under  consideration.  In  the  later 
astronomical  science  of  India,  which  has  borrowed  from  abroad 
complete  and  elaborate  modes  of  dividing  the  circle,  of  calcu- 
lating the  places  of  the  planets,  and  so  on,  and  which  has  made 
a real  scientific  determination,  though  an  inexact  one,  of  the 
places  of  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterismal  groups,  there  is 
a precise  theoretic  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven 
equal  arcs,  of  thirteen  and  a third  degrees  (13°  20')  each,  as 
“ portions”  of  the  twenty-seven  asterisms.  The  starting- 
point  is  at,  or  close  upon,  f Piscium ; and  we  know  exactly 
how  many  degrees  and  minutes  from  that  star  lie  the  eastern 
and  western  limits  of  any  given  asterismal  portion  ; as,  also,  by 
how  many  degrees  and  minutes  the  limits  of  each  portion  are 
distant  from  its  own  junction-star.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindu 
science  does  not  recognize  the  necessity,  or  the  propriety,  of 
habitual  reference  to  these  limits  in  observation : they  are 
there  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  theoretic  calculator ; and  the 
most  practised  Hindu  astronomer,  at  any  period,  would  doubt- 
less have  made  lame  work  of  pointing  out  their  position  with 
accuracy,  or  determining  by  observation  the  place  of  a planet 
with  reference  to  them ; yet  they  are  a recognized  part  of  the 
system.  Now,  in  all  our  reasonings  hitherto,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  limits  thus  laid  down  by  the  modern  science  were  also 
known  to  and  adopted  by  the  ancient.  It  was  necessary  to 
do  so,  if  we  were  to  find  any  ground  on  which  to  construct  an 
exact  astronomical  calculation.  Hut  it  is  time  to  point  out 
the  total  fallacy  of  the  assumption.  We  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that,  when  Krttika  headed  the  series  of 
asterisms,  the  junction-star  of  E-evati,  ^ Piscium  (even  sup- 
posing the  same  star  to  have  filled  that  ofl3.ce  then  as  later, 
which  there  is  room  to  doubt), ^ was  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  whole  system  of  ecliptic  division.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  system  of  division  at  all,  founded 
on  accurate  measurements,  and  starting  from  a single  definite 
* See  Journal  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  44-5. 
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point.  The  portion  Krttika  was  not  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic 
whose  western  and  eastern  boundaries  were  so  many  degrees 
and  minutes  distant  from  some  fixed  star,  but  simply  that  part 
of  the  moon’s  path  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  asterism  or  con- 
stellation Krttika  (the  Pleiades) ; the  portion  Aslesha  was  that 
on  which  bordered  the  constellation  Aslesha  (head  of  Hydra) ; 
and  so  on.  To  transfer  to  the  ancient  period  the  precise 
theoretic  divisions  of  the  later  science,  and  to  hold  that,  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  phrases,  “beginning  of 
Krttika,”  “ middle  of  Aslesha,”  “ end  of  third  quarter  of 
Bharani,”  and  the  like,  designated  the  same  points  on  the 
ecliptic  as  they  do  when  employed  by  Brahmagupta  and  the 
author  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  is  to  commit  a palpable  and 
very  serious  anachronism.  It  was  not  practicable,  in  select- 
ing a series  of  star-groups  to  mark  a twenty-seven- fold  or 
twentj'^-eight-fold  division  of  the  ecliptic,  always  to  pitch  upon 
such  as  had  a like  position  in  the  theoretic  limits  of  the  several 
portions  which  each  was  to  occupy  and  name.  If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  mark  off,  upon  a globe  or  chart,^ 
regions  of  the  zodiac,  each  having  13°  20'  of  breadth,  he  will 
find  that  only  in  a small  majority  of  the  cases  (sixteen  out 
of  twenty-seven)  does  the  Hindu  asterism  lie  fairly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  portion  which  in  the  modern  system  it 
designates : in  the  remaining  cases,  it  either  overlaps  the 
boundary,  or  is  wholly  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  next 
portion.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  because  the 
moon  does  not,  like  the  sun,  move  through  the  zodiac  upon  a 
single  track,  and  always  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same  part  of 
the  heavens  ; the  region  of  her  accelerated  or  retarded  motion, 
and  of  her  removal  southward  or  northward  from  the  ecliptic, 
shifts  so  rapidly,  that  no  series  of  stars  or  star-groups,  how- 
ever carefully  selected,  could  continuously  mark  her  progress 
with  any  degree  of  exactness.  All  that  the  founders  of  the 
system  could  seek  to  accomplish  was  this:  to  choose  the  proper 
number  of  groups,  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  easily  re- 
cognized and  remembered,  situated  not  too  far  from  the 

' For  instance,  upon  the  comparative  asterismal  chart  given  in  the  additional 
aotes  to  our  translation  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta  (Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.) 
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ecliptic,  and  as  nearly  equally  distributed  as  was  practicable ; 
all  means  of  accurately  testing  tbe  degree  to  wbicb  this  last 
desirable  requisite  was  complied  with  being  wanting.  No 
scheme  of  asterismal  limits,  then,  depending  on  and  deter- 
mined by  a single  fixed  point,  is  necessarily  or  even  plausibly 
to  be  assumed  as  forming  a part  of  the  ancient  asterismal 
system.  And,  especially,  no  such  scheme  determined  by  the 
star  ^ Piscium.  That  star  had  no  prominent  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  so  far  as  we  know,  until 
its  near  coincidence  with  the  equinox  of  the  period  of  recon- 
struction of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  five  centuries  after  Christ, 
occasioned  its  selection  as  the  cardinal  point  in  the  movements 
of  the  planetary  system.  Moreover,  if  it  be  made  the  deter- 
minant of  division,  all  the  series  of  seven  asterisms,  from 
Satabhishaj  to  Krttika,  inclusive,  are  found  to  be  situated' 
upon  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  portions  which  belong 
to  them  respectively.  It  would  be  a strange  method,  surely, 
to  commence  from  the  Krttikas  (Pleiades)  a series  of  asterismal 
divisions,  made  by  the  eye  alone,  which  should  leave  the  por- 
tion marked  by  that  group,  and  named  from  its  lying  entirely 
behind  it,  to  the  westward. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  necessarily  led  by  the 
arguments  and  considerations  here  presented  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — First,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine, 
more  nearly  than  within  a few  degrees,  what  point  upon  the 
ecliptic  is  meant  by  any  designation  of  its  place  with  re- 
ference to  the  asterisms  which  is  given  us  by  Hindu  autho- 
rities of  older  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
astronomical  system ; second,  we  have  no  reason  for  ascribing 
to  the  ancient  Hindus  any  pretence  to  such  exact  knowledge 
or  any  attempt  at  such  precision  of  statement,  as  should  give 
real  significance  to  an  implied  difierence  of  a quarter  of  an 
asterism  in  the  location  of  the  colures  by  two  different  autho- 
rities ; third,  even  if  we  chose  to  attribute  intended  precision 
to  the  statement  of  the  Jyotisha,  the  difficulty  of  the  obser- 
vation, and  the  weakness  of  the  Hindus  as  practical  astrono- 

’ That  is  to  say,  in  longitude  ; which  is  evidently,  upon  the  whole,  the  fairest 
method  of  regarding  their  position  as  estimated  by  tbe  unaided  eye. 
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mers,  would  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  made 
other  than  a rude  approximation  to  the  true  place  of  the 
solstices : and  hence,  finally,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  for  us  to 
attempt  to  assign  a definite  date  to  the  observation  here  in 
question ; a period  of  a thousand  years  is  rather  too  little 
than  too  great  to  allow  for  all  the  enumerated  sources  of 
doubt  and  error.  He  who  declares  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
the  centuries  between  the  eighth  and  the  eighteenth  before 
Christ,  as  the  probable  epoch  of  the  Jyotisha  observation, 
does  so  at  his  peril,  and  must  be  prepared  to  support  his 
opinion  by  more  pertinent  arguments  than  have  yet  been 
brought  forward  in  defence  of  such  a claim. 

The  possibility  that  the  observation  which  we  have  been 
discussing  may  require  to  be  yet  more  totally  divorced  from 
connexion  with  any  assignable  period  in  Hindu  Kterary 
history,  as  having  been  made  elsewhere  than  in  India  itself, 
is  worth  a passing  reference,  although  it  does  not  require  to 
be  urged.  Some  recent  authors  have  shown  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  any  suggestion  of  the  importation 
of  astronomical  knowledge  into  India  in  early  times.  Such 
importation,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  credited  as  a fact  without 
satisfactory  e^ddence ; but  it  is  also  not  to  be  rejected  as  a 
possibility  upon  insufficient  d priori  grounds.  To  Muller’s 
erroneous  assumption  (Preface,  p.  xxxviii.),  that  “none  of  the 
sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  Brahmanas  could  be  conceived  ” 
without  “ the  division  of  the  heavens  into  twenty-seven  sec- 
tions,” I have  referred  elsewhere  (Journ.  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  74),  claiming  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  concern  of  the 
nakshairas  with  these  sacrifices  is  for  the  most  part  a matter 
of  nomenclature  merely.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  one 
cannot  obey  an  injunction  to  perform  a certain  sacrifice  “on 
the  first  of  Chaitra  ” without  a system  of  asterisms : but  the 
reason  why  such  a sacrifice  had  been  enjoined  was  not  that 
the  moon  was  to  be  full  fifteen  days  later  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spica  Virginia,  rather  than  of  some  other  star ; the 
ceremony  was  established  for  a certain  new  moon  of  spring, 
to  which  the  star  only  gives  a name : it  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  religiously  observed  long  before  the  month 

VOL.  I.— [new  semes]. 
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got  its  present  title.  The  asterism  Chitra  does  not  furnish 
the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice,  immediately  or  mediately;  it 
simply  denominates  the  natural  period  at  the  beginning  of 
which  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  performed.  And  so  in  other  like 
cases.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied  that  the  nakshatras 
have  acquired  a certain  influence  and  importance  of  their 
own,  as  regards  the  seasons  of  sacrifice : their  propitious  or 
unpropitious  character  must  be  had  in  view  in  regulating 
some  of  its  details  ; but  all  this,  like  the  astrological  influence 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  is  only  the  natural  secondary  out- 
growth of  an  institution  originally  intended  for  other  pixr- 
poses.  To  claim  to  settle  the  vexed  and  difficult  question  of 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  asterismal  system,  possessed  in 
common  by  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabs,  by  the 
simple  consideration  of  its  importance  to  the  Hindu  cere- 
monial, is  wholly  futile.  Biot,  by  similar  reasoning,  arrives 
at  the  confident  conclusion  that  the  system  must  he  indige- 
nous to  China : he  finds  it  too  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  sacred  and  political  institutions  of  that  country  to  be  able 
to  conceive  of  its  ever  having  been  introduced  from  abroad. 
And  special  students  of  Arab  antiquity,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  advance  the  same  claim  in  behalf  of  Arabia.  It 
is  in  each  case  prepossession  which  gives  to  this  class  of  con- 
siderations a controlling  importance  : the  question  of  origin, 
if  it  ever  finds  its  satisfactory  settlement,  must  be  settled  by 
arguments  of  another  and  more  legitimate  character. 

But  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  of  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  Dr.  Haug  of  Puna,  the  latest  author  who  has 
made  the  Jyotisha  observation  a cardinal  element  in  his 
system  of  chronology  for  the  Yedic  period,  commits  the  yet 
more  serious  error  of  maintaining  that  such  an  observation 
was  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  formation  of  a calendar 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Brahmanic  sacrifices.'  It  is  plain 
that  he  both  exaggerates  the  regularity  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
calendar,  and  misapprehends  the  relation  to  it  of  a deter- 
mination of  the  solstice’s  stellar  position.  If  the  sun  shone 

1 See  the  Aitareya  Brahmanam,  etc.,  by  Martin  Haag.  Bombay  : 1863.  Yol. 
i..  Introduction,  pp.  42  sq. 
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with  as  mild  a radiance  as  the  moon,  so  that  one  could  see 
from  what  points  among  the  stars  he  turns  back  towards  the 
equator,  at  the  end  of  his  northern  and  southern  pro- 
gresses, by  simply  going  out  and  looking  at  the  heavens, 
his  presence  at  the  solstice,  as  thus  determined,  might  con- 
stitute a natural  and  facile  definition  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  But  to  fix  the  place  of  an  equinox  or  solstice 
in  the  starry  heavens  is  far  from  being  a matter  of  direct 
observation ; it  is  a deduction,  and  one  of  no  small  com- 
plication and  difficulty  to  a people  unversed  in  astronomy 
and  poorly  provided  with  instruments,  from  observations  of 
another  character.  To  find  the  time  of  the  solstice  or  equi- 
nox, by  such  means  as  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  or  as 
noticing  the  points  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  is  the  necessary  first  step ; and  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  calendar,  without  the  least  reference  to  what 
star,  or  what  asterism,  might  be  nearest  the  sun  at  the  time ; 
the  latter  is  a point  rather  of  curious  scientific  interest  than 
of  practical  chronological  consequence.  We  are  as  yet 
without  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hindus  had 
worked  out  any  method  of  reconciliation  of  solar  and  lunar 
time  possessing  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  continuous 
practical  use.  The  Jyotisha,  certainly,  does  not  furnish  such 
a one ; nor  do  we  know  whether  even  its  cycle  is  more  than 
an  individual  and  isolated  attempt,  never  ratified  by  general 
adoption  and  application,  to  solve  the  problem  with  which  it 
deals.  The  Hindus  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  have  had  a 
calendar  until  the  epoch  of  their  modern  astronomy.  They 
kept  a correct  lunar  reckoning,  by  simple  observation  of  the 
lunations,  naming  each  from  the  asterism  in  or  near  which 
the  moon  was  full  during  its  continuance ; they  kept  a rude 
solar  reckoning,  by  observations  of  the  seasons,  of  the  longest 
and  shortest  days,  and  the  like ; but  they  did  not  perplex 
themselves  by  over- attachment  to  coarse  and  imperfect  modes 
of  establishing  the  relations  of  the  two  reckonings.  They 
could  fix  accurately  the  lunar  date  of  any  event  or  ceremony ; 
they  could  correctly  determine  an  interval  of  years ; without 
needing  to  know  exactly  how  long  each  year  was,  on  what 
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day  it  began,  and  whether  it  was  of  twelve  or  of  thirteen 
months.  The  sattras,  or  great  sacrifices  lasting  through  a 
whole  year,  and  divided  into  two  corresponding  halves,  re- 
presenting the  northern  and  southern  progresses  {ayana)  of 
the  sun,  to  which  Dr.  Haug  appeals  as  proving  accurate 
astronomical  observation  among  the  Hindus  of  the  period  of 
the  Brahmanas,  and  even  as  implying  a determination  of  the 
place  of  the  solstice  Like  that  recorded  in  the  Jyotisha,  appear 
to  me  to  prove  rather  the  contrary  of  the  former,  and  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  latter.  So  careless  were  the 
Hindus  of  anything  like  close  accordance  between  the  halves 
of  their  sattras  and  the  sun’s  progresses,  that  they  made  the 
regular  moon  of  the  sattra-year  to  be  360  days,  and  admitted 
its  variation  to  years  of  324,  351,  354,  and  378  days ; the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  festival  was  not  a fixed 
and  determinate  one ; in  fact,  none  of  the  directions  given 
respecting  it  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  in  the  least  imply 
a scrupulous  and  scientific  regard  to  astronomical  considera- 
tions.i  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  priests  might 
have  adapted  their  sacrifices  with  any  degree  of  exactness  to 
the  movements  of  the  sun,  while  utterly  regardless  of  his 
position  in  the  lunar  zodiac.  If,  by  a skilful  deduction  from 
data  actually  within  their  reach,  they  had  determined  with 
some  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  situation  of  the  sol- 
stitial point  in  the  ecliptic,  it  would  have  been  of  no  service 
to  them  in  regulating  their  calendar,  because  they  could  not 
ascertain  when  the  sun  occupied  that  point  directly,  but  only 
through  the  medium  of  observations  which  would  have  given 
them  the  regulation  they  sought  immediately,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sun’s  place  among  the  asterisms.  The  Hindus, 
indeed,  for  aught  that  we  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  to 
the  contrary,  continued  to  recognize  the  solstice  as  at  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  Jyotisha,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
modern  astronomy;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  Jyotisha 
is  not  later  by  many  centuries  than  the  true  epoch  of  the 
observation  it  contains. 

* See  the  details  in  the  second  of  Weber’s  valuable  articles  on  the  nakshairas, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1861,  pp.  282  sg.,  314  sg. 
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The  failure  of  Dr.  Haug,  then,  to  found  a Vedic  chrono- 
logy upon  this  observation  is  as  much  more  signal  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  as  the  use  which  he  has  sought  to  make 
of  it  is  more  definite  and  confident. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  attributing  to  the  Hindus 
special  incapacity  for  astronomy,  or  special  awkwardness  in 
the  management  of  their  calendar.  They  did  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  them,  with  their  means  and  their  habits  of 
mind,  towards  reconciling  and  adjusting  the  trying  diflhrences 
of  solar  and  lunar  time ; and  with  all  the  success  which  was 
needful  for  their  purposes.  I am  only  protesting  against 
the  misconceptions  of  those  who  would  ascribe  to  them  wants 
and  desires,  and  credit  them  with  mechanical  devices,  in  no 
way  answering  to  their  condition.  To  look  for  an  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  place  of  the  colures  in  a treatise  which  adopts 
a year  of  366  days,  and  assumes  and  teaches  the  equable 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  length  of  the  day  from  solstice 
to  solstice,  is  obviously  in  vain:  to  calculate  a precise  date  from 
such  an  observation  is  but  to  repeat,  in  another  form,  the 
worst  errors  of  BaUly  and  Bentley. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  JJ.  S.  A.,  June,  1864. 
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Note  on  the  preceding  Article,  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  President  B.A.S. 

Having  been,  led  from  the  interest  which  has  attached 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  opinion,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Professor  Whitney’s  paper,  to  examine  the  very  copious 
memoranda  on  Hindu  astronomy,  which  are  in  my  posses- 
sion, I think  I am  in  a position  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
points  which  have  given  rise  to  this  controversy.  It  seemed 
to  be  so  improbable  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  should  have  taken 
such  pains  to  identify  the  constellations  named  in  the  passage 
of  the  Jyotish,  and  have  so  pointedly  referred  to  the  double 
observation  of  the  solstices  as  determining  the  epoch  of  the 
observation,  while  he  was  really  grounding  his  opinion  on 
the  position  of  another  asterism,  that  I thought  the  subject 
merited  a closer  scrutiny. 

I do  not  question  the  fairness  of  Professor  Whitney’s 
ingenious  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  as 
to  the  opinions  of  these  eminent  scholars.  It  might  have 
been  allowable  for  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  have 
contended  in  the  manner  here  attributed  to  them,  that  the 
description  of  the  solstitial  colure  as  passing  through  the 
middle  of  Aslesha  was  to  be  taken  loosely,  and  that  it  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  position  of  Krttika  as  representing 
the  equinox.  This  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Whitney  derives  some  support  from  another  passage  in  the 
same  essay  on  the  Vedas, ^ where  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  at 
the  beginning  of  Krttika  is  spoken  of  as  agreeing  with  the 
middle  of  Aslesha,  if  the  divisions  of  the  zodiac  are  reckoned 
at  twenty-seven  equal  portions,  and  its  end  if  they  are  twenty- 
eight.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  opinions  on  this  point, 
I cannot  doubt,  on  reading  the  passage  at  the  conclusion  of 

* Miscellaneous  Essays,  i.  p.  90. 
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the  essay,  that  his  conclusion,  as  to  the  date  of  the  calendar, 
is  founded  on  the  position  assigned  to  the  solstitial  colures, 
and  upon  them  only. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  wider  question,  which 
is  raised  in  this  paper — how  far  these  ancient  observations 
are  to  be  accepted  as  approximative  evidence  of  dates.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  Professor  Whitney  for  doubting  whether 
the  lunar  mansions  represented  equal  divisions  of  the  ecliptic 
at  this  ancient  period,  are  very  cogent,  and  must  approve 
themselves  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  practical  astro- 
nomy. The  margin  which  he  allows  for  error  (1000  years) 
seems  far  too  wide,  and  I think  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
higher  probability  attaches  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  in  the  case  before  us,  than  to  those  which  may  be  included 
wdthin  the  limits  of  possible  error.  I confine  myself  for  the 
present  to  the  question  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
essay,  viz.,  the  groxinds  of  Mr.  Davis’  and  Mr.  Colebrooke’s 
opinions. 

Now  on  turning  to  Mr.  Davis’s  paper  on  the  Indian  Cycle 
of  Sixty  Years  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  225),  I find 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ To  render  the  paper  more  intelligible,  I have  subjoined  a 
diagram  of  the  Hindu  ecliptic,  which  may  also  serve  to  illus- 
trate some  astronomical  papers  in  the  preceding  volume.  Its 
origin  is  considered  as  distant  180  degrees  in  longitude  from 
Spica : a star  which  seems  to  have  been  of  great  use  in 
regulating  their  astronomy,  and  to  which  the  Hindu  tables 
of  the  best  authority,  though  they  differ  in  other  particulars, 
agree  in  assigning  six  signs  of  longitude  covmted  from  the 
beginning  of  Aswiniy  their  first  Nacshatra." 

The  distance  in  longitude  of  the  same  star  from  the 
equinox  in  1750  was,  according  to  Herschell,i  20°  21'. 
At  the  rate  of  seventy-two  years  for  each  degree  of  pre- 

* Astronomy,  381.  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  MS.  memoranda  gives  the  following 
calculation : “ Spica  in  1800,  RA  198'’  40'  1",  whence  long.  21°  3'.”  Allowing 
for  the  difference  of  dates  this  gives  the  same  result  as  HerscheU.  I have  com- 
pared these  with  several  catalogues  of  stars  of  the  last  century,  and  they  agree 
within  a minute  when  reduced  to  the  same  date.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Davis  assumed  a different  rate  of  precession  than  that  which  is  used  in  the  text. 
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cession  we  are  carried  back  to  the  year  a.d.  285,  when  the 
star  was  on  the  equinox.  Assuming  that  the  equinox  had 
receded  one  sign  and  three  quarters  since  the  epoch  of 
the  old  observation,  we  are  brought  to  the  year  b.c.  1395. 
This  comes  so  near  Davis’s  date  (b.c.  1391.  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  V.  p.  288)  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Davis’s  opinion. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  Davis  was  justified  in  plac- 
ing his  reliance  on  this  star  in  preference  to  Revati.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  assumes  that  only  two  courses  are  open  to  us, 
either  to  accept  the  observation  of  the  latter  as  determining 
the  origin  of  the  Zodiac  or  to  average  the  errors  of  all  the 
junction  stars.  The  objection  to  the  latter  course  is  that 
these  stars  cannot  be  said  to  be  identified  with  equal  certainty 
and  the  observations  are  of  unequal  value.  No  doubt  has 
ever  existed  with  regard  to  the  two  above  named  stars,  which 
respectively  represented  the  equinoxes,  and  were  probably 
observed  with  greater  care  than  many  of  the  others.  The 
place  assigned  to  Spica  by  Davis  is  that  of  the  Surya-Sid- 
dhanta,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  assigned  to  the 
same  star  in  other  works.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  contended  that  the  observation  of  one  so  conspicuous  as 
Spica  is  of  higher  value  than  that  of  f Piscium,  a star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude,  and  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  took  the  average  of  the 
two. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  preceding  remarks  that  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  time  which  was  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
since  the  old  record  of  the  position  of  the  colures  and  the 
modem  observations  which  determined  the  origin  of  the 
zodiac.  It  is  inferred  by  Davis  and  his  contemporaries,  from 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Varaha  Mihira  and 
other  astronomers,  of  what  may  be  called  the  modern  school, 
that  the  equinox  had  receded  one  sign  and  three  quarters 
since  the  ancient  epoch,  and  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twenty-seven  and  not  twenty-eight 
asterisms.  The  processional  motion  is  therefore  taken  at 
23°  20',  equivalent  to  a difierence  of  date  of  1680  years. 
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Confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  Davis’  diagram,  already- 
referred  to.  Lines  are  drawn  marking  the  former  position 
of  the  colures,  and  the  equinox  is  placed  at  10°  of  Bharani, 
the  position  assigned  to  it  in  his  former  essay;  other  lines 
mark  the  limits  of  the  precession,  resulting  from  the  Hindu 
method  of  computing  it,  alluding  apparently  to  the  supposed 
oscillation  of  the  equinoxes  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven 
degrees  on  either  side. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Oolehrooke’s  views,  the  evidence  of 
his  reliance  on  this  observation  of  the  star  Spica  is  even 
more  distinct  than  with  regard  to  Da-vis.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  allowance  for  precession  in 
the  Benares  Almanac  I find  the  following  remarks  d — 

“ It  is  by  Spica  then  that  the  Surya-Siddhanta’s  origin  of 
Mesha  is  determined. 

“ Origin  of  Mesha  according  to  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  taking 
the  mean  of  the  places  of  Revati  and  Chitra  19°  16'  30"  from 
the  equinox  of  1800.” 

The  former  passage  is  scored  through,  together  with  some 
calculations  that  precede  it,  and  the  latter  left  as  his  final 
conclusion.  The  inference  seems  irresistible,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  leant  to  the  views  of  Davis,  but  he  finally  concluded 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  take  a mean  of  the  two  observations. 

The  grounds  of  his  reliance  on  the  observation  of  Spica 
do  not  appear  very  distinctly  from  the  papers  before  me. 
His  aim  was  evidently  to  deduce  from  the  very  errors  of  the 
Hindu  rules  some  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  epoch  of 
their  formation.  Thus  it  appears,  from  his  comparison  of  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox  given  in  the  Benares  Almanac 
with  that  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1806,  that  there  is  a 
difference,  after  making  allowance  for  longitude  which,  when 
reduced  to  minutes  and  seconds  of  a degree,  amounts  to 
53'  18".  Deducting  this  from  the  longitude,  assigned  in  the 
same  almanac  to  the  sun  on  entering  Mesha,  the  result  agrees 
■within  one  minute  -with  the  amount  of  precession  calculated  by 
the  rules  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta.  This  quantity  of  53'  18"  re- 
presented, according  to  his  -views,  the  accumulated  error  arising 
* The  manuscript  from  which  I quote  bears  the  watermark  of  1808. 
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from  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  yearly  precession  according 
to  the  Surya-Siddhanta  over  that  assigned  by  modern  science. 
The  difference  of  equinoxes,  53'  18",  divided  by  this  excess 
(3f"),  gives  853  years,  which  he  thinks  represents  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  Mesha  was  de- 
termined where  it  now  is.  From  calculations,  similar  in 
character,  he  arrives  at  another  epoch  of  1059  years.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  calculations,  which  are  worked  out  with 
some  elaboration,  are  comparisons  between  the  amount  of 
precession,  according  to  the  rules  of  Surya-Siddhanta,  with 
the  longitude  of  Fevati  according  to  the  same  work,  and  the 
position  assigned  to  the  same  star  by  Brahmagupta.  These 
again  are  compared  with  the  longitude  of  Chitra  (Spica) 
and  the  mean  longitude  assigned  to  the  sun  on  entering 
Mesha.  The  evidence  which  this  manuscript  affords  of  the 
close  scrutiny  this  question  underwent  will,  I doubt  not,  prove 
of  interest,  though  I am  unable  to  trace  the  grounds  of  his 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Zodiac.  He  was 
evidently  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  longitude  of  Spica  was 
but  little  in  excess  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  equinox 
in  the  modern  astronomy  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  moi’e  so  with 
regard  to  their  allowance  for  precession.  All  the  quantities 
exceed  considerably  the  longitude  of  Fevati.  His  aim  was  to 
restore  a curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hindu  astronomy, 
but  the  notes  are  incomplete  and  partially  erased,  and  he 
finally  concluded  that  we  should  not  expect  precision  on  such 
a question.  His  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  the  old  observa- 
tions is  frequently  expressed  in  his  published  works,  and  no- 
where more  strongly  than  in  a short  paper  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  for  1806,  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Bentley. 

I would  invite  those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  to  note  the  use  he  has  made  of  astronomical  data, 
in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of  Varaha  Mihira  and 
Brahmagupta,  in  his  work  on  Hindu  Algebra.*  In  the 
former  case  he  takes  the  mean  of  two  observations  of  the  star 
Chitra,  viz.,  that  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  and  the  position 
assigned  to  it  by  Brahmagupta.  With  regard  to  Brahmagupta 

* Notes  F and  K appended  to  the  dissertation. 
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he  gives  the  date  which  might  be  deduced  from  that  author’s 
mention  of  the  position  of  Chitra.  This  is  compared  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Revati,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  is  given. 
This  again  is  compared  with  the  position  assigned  to  Canopus 
and  Sirius  by  the  same  author. 

If  the  mature  opinions  of  an  author  are  to  be  gathered  from 
his  latest  writings,  it  is  clear  that  those  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  on 
this  question  of  chronology  are  marked  with  the  same  cautious 
criticism  which  distinguished  his  other  writings.  The  practical 
astronomy  of  the  Hindus  is  described  in  his  reply  to  Bentley 
as  too  loose  and  imperfect  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as 
approximative  evidence  of  dates,  and  the  use  he  made  of  the 
materials  before  him  was  consistent  with  this  principle.  The 
only  exception,  if  it  be  one,  is  in  the  reference  to  the  Jyotish 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas.  Could  he  have  foreseen  that  he 
woMd  be  afterwards  quoted  in  asserting  that  “ the  position  of 
the  solstitial  points  at  the  beginning  of  Dhanisthha,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Aslesha  could  have  been  a reality  at  no  time  except 
in  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.,”  ^ he  would  probably  have 
qualified  the  passage  in  question  on  the  re-publication  of  his 
essays.*  It  is  clear  to  me  on  reading  this  passage  with  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  his  other  writings,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  the  dogmatism  here  attributed  to  him, 
and  that  no  one  would  more  readily  have  admitted  that  any 
inference  with  regard  to  dates  must  be  taken  with  a very 
considerable  margin  for  error,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  two 
centuries  on  either  side. 

At  the  risk  of  swelling  this  note  to  too  great  length,  I 
add  a remark  on  Professor  Whitney’s  conjecture,  that  in 
the  primitive  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  the  asterisms  had 
no  precise  boundaries,  but  marked  only  that  portion  of  the 
moon’s  path  which  was  adjacent  to  the  distinguishing  con- 
stellation. It  would  follow  that  an  ancient  observer,  when 
he  referred  to  the  beginning  of  an  asterism,  had  in  his  mind 
only  the  boimdary  of  the  constellation.  If  we  apply  this  to 

^ Max  Muller,  on  “Ancient  Hindu  Astronomy  and  Ckronology,”  p.  21. 

* It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mean  of  Revati  and  Chitra  given  above  would 
carry  us  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.c. 
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the  record  of  the  Jyotish,  and  accept  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  iden- 
tification of  the  constellation  Dhanishtha,  we  shall  find  that 
the  solstitial  colure  passed  through  the  star  ^ Delphini, 
which  is  the  most  western  of  the  group',  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  b.c.  Nothing  so  precise  can  be 
deduced  from  the  examination  of  the  opposite  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  we  have  no  such  defined  group  as  the  Delphini ; 
and  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Professor  Whitney  are  at  issue  in 
their  attempt  to  identify  the  constellation  Aslesh4.  Arch- 
deacon Pratt  assumes  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  could  not  have 
taken  the  constellations  thus  loosely,  because  the  star  e 
Delphini  and  ^ Hydrm  would  only  give  an  additional  pre- 
cession of  40'  to  his  own  previous  conclusion.  Had,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  essay  on  the  zodiac,  he 
would  have  found  that  neither  of  these  stars  are  included 
by  him  in  the  constellations  in  question,  and  that  the  star 
groups  selected  by  him  support  the  view  of  higher  antiquity. 
The  point  deserves  some  attention,  apart  from  any  question  as 
to  ^Ir.  Colebrooke’s  views  on  the  subject. 

• The  right  ascension  of  the  star  was,  in  1800,  307°  2'  3",  according  to  Zach’s 
tables.  From  this  I make  the  longitude  313°  33',  which  was  the  position  of  the 
solstitial  colure  about  the  year  b.o.  1336. 
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Art.  XIII. — Progress  of  ihe  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract 
Conceptions  of  the  Deity}  By  J.  Muir,  Esq. 

[Read  November  21,  1864]. 

In  a passage  which  I have  already  quoted  in  my  former 
paper  on  the  Vedic  mythology  (p.  59)  Yaska,  the  author  of  the 
Nirukta,  informs  us  (vii.  5)  that  previous  writers  of  the  school 
to  which  he  himself  belonged  (theNairuktas)  reduced  the  deities 
mentioned  in  the  Vedas  to  three — viz.,  “ Agni,  whose  place  is  on 
the  earth,  Vayu  or  Indra,  whose  place  is  in  the  air,  and  Surya, 
whose  place  is  in  the  sky;”  and  asserted  that  “these  deities 
had  severally  received  many  appellations  in  consequence  of 
their  greatness,  or  of  the  diversity  of  their  functions,  as  the 
names  of  hotr,  adhvaryu,  brahman,  and  udgdtr,  are  applied  to 
one  and  the  same  person  [according  to  the  particular  sacrificial 
office  which  he  happens  to  be  fulfilling].”  In  the  preceding 
section  (vii.  4)  Yaska  goes  stiU  further  and  declares  that 
“owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity,  the  one  Soul  is  celebrated 
as  if  it  were  many.  The  different  gods  are  separate  members 
of  the  one  Soul.”^  These,  however,  are  the  views  of  men  who 
lived  after  the  compilation  of  the  Brahmanas,  at  a period 
when  reflection  had  long  been  exercised  upon  the  contents  of 
the  hymns,  and  when  speculation  had  already  made  con- 
siderable advances.  In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  hymns 
themselves  we  discover  few  traces  of  any  such  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity.  They  disclose  a much  more  primitive 
stage  of  religious  belief.  They  are,  as  I have  already  at- 
tempted to  show,  the  productions  of  simple  men  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  impressive  phenomena  of  nature, 
saw  everywhere  the  presence  and  agency  of  divine  powers,  who 

1 In  various  parts  of  the  translations  occurring  in  this  paper  I have  received 
valuable  assistance  from  Professor  Aufrecht. 

* This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  131-136. 
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imagined  that  each  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  universe 
was  directed  and  animated  by  its  own  separate  deity,  and 
who  had  not  yet  risen  to  a clear  idea  of  one  supreme  creator 
and  governor  of  all  things  (pp.  52-54).  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  special  functions  assigned  to  particular  gods, 
but  in  many  cases  by  the  very  names  which  they  bear, 
corresponding  to  those  of  some  of  the  elements  or  of  the 
celestial  luminaries.  Thus,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  rishis,  Agni  was  the  divine  being  who  resides  and 
operates  in  fire,  Surya  the  god  who  dwells  and  shines  in  the 
sim,  and  Indra  the  regent  of  the  atmosphere  who  cleaves  the 
clouds  with  his  thunderbolts  and  dispenses  rain.  While, 
however,  in  most  parts  of  the  E.ig  Veda,  such  gods  as  Agni, 
Indra,  and  Surya  are  not  merely  considered  as  distinct  from 
one  another,  but  are  multiplied  into  a variety  of  separate 
divinities  (as  Jatavedas,  Parjanya,  Vishnu,  Savitr,  etc.)  there 
are  other  hymns  in  which  a tendency  to  identification  is  per- 
ceptible and  traces  are  found  of  one  uniform  power  being 
conceived  to  underlie  the  various  manifestations  of  divine 
energy.  Thus  in  the  texts  quoted  in  my  former  essay  (pp. 
127  f.)  Agni  is  represented  as  having  a threefold  existence ; 
first,  in  his  familiar  form  on  earth  ; secondly,  as  lightning  in 
the  atmosphere  ; and  thirdly,  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  In 
other  passages  where  the  same  god  is  identified  with  Vishnu, 
Varuna,  Mitra,  etc.  (see  p.  130),  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
identification  may  not  arise  from  a desire  to  magnify  Agni 
rather  than  from  any  idea  of  his  essential  oneness  with  the 
other  deities  with  whom  he  is  connected  (see  also  R.  V.  i.  141, 
9 ; V.  3,  1 ; V.  13,  6).  In  another  hymn,  too,  where  Indra 
is  represented  as  the  same  with  Varuna  (p.  104),  the  design  of 
the  writer  may  have  been  to  place  the  former  god  on  a footing 
of  equality  with  the  latter. 

There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Rig  Veda  which  suffice  to  show  that  the  writers  had  begun  to 
regard  the  principal  divinities  as  something  more  than  mere 
representatives  or  regents  of  the  different  provinces  of  nature. 
As  I have  already  shown  (pp.  80,  97  f.,  115,  117,  128)  Indra, 
V aruna,  Surya,  Savitr,  and  Agni  are  severally  described  (in  strain  s 
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more  suitable  to  the  supreme  Deity  than  to  subaltern  divinities 
exercising  a limited  dominion)  as  haAung  formed  and  as  sus- 
taining heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the  rulers  of  the  universe  ; ^ 
and  Varuna,  in  particular,  according  to  the  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  hymn  preserved  in  the  A.V.  iv.  16  (though 
this  composition  may  be  of  a somewhat  later  date),  is  invested 
with  the  divine  prerogatives  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
Although  the  recognized  co-existence  of  all  these  deities  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  their  worshippers  had 
attained  to  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head, and  although  the  epithets  denoting  universal  dominion 
which  are  lavished  upon  them  all  in  turn  may  be  some- 
times hyperbolical  or  complimentary, — the  expressions  of  mo- 
mentary fervour, — or  designed  to  magnify  a particular  deity 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  rival  objects  of  adoration,  yet 
these  descriptions  no  doubt  indicate  enlarged  and  sublime 
conceptions  of  divine  power  and  an  advance  towards  the  idea 
of  one  sovereign  deity.  When  once  the  notion  of  particular 
gods  had  become  expanded  in  the  manner  just  specified  and 
had  risen  to  an  ascription  of  all  divine  attributes  to  the 
object  of  worship  who  was  present  for  the  time  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  the  further  step  would  speedily  be  taken 
of  speaking  of  the  deity  under  such  new  names  as  Visva- 
karman  and  Prajapati,  appellations  which  were  not  sug- 
gested by  any  limited  function  connected  with  any  single 
department  of  nature,  but  by  the  more  general  and  abstract 
notion  of  divine  power  operating  in  the  production  and 
government  of  the  universe. 

It  is  in  names  such  as  these  that  we  discover  the  point  of 
transition  from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  ideas.  Both  these 
two  terms,  which  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  deity  re- 
garded as  the  creator,  had  been  originally  used  as  epithets  of 
Indra  and  Savitr,  in  the  following  passages  : — R.  Y.  iv.  53,  2, 
“ Savitr,  the  supporter  of  the  sky  (and)  of  the  world,  the 
lord  of  creatures  {prajapati)”^  viii.  87,  2.  “Thou,  Indra, 

^ The  same  functions  are  ascribed  to  Vishnu  and  to  Rudra.  See  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iv.  pp.  84  and  338. 

* So,  too,  Soma  is  prajapati,  “lord  of  creatures”  (R.  V.  ix.  5,  9). 
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art  most  powerful ; thou  hast  caused  the  sun  to  shine ; thou 
art  great,  the  universal  architect  (visvakarman),  and  the  god 
of  all  {visvadeva)”^ 

I shall  now  adduce  those  passages  of  the  Rig  Veda  in 
which  a monotheistic  or  a pantheistic  tendency  is  most  clearly 
manifested.  Of  some  of  these  texts  I shall  only  state  the 
substance,  as  I have  formerly  treated  of  them  in  detail 
elsewhere. 

The  following  verse  from  a long  hymn  of  an  abstruse  and 
mystical  character  (i.  164,  46),  though  considered  by  Yaska  to 
have  reference  to  Agni,  and  by  Katyayana  and  Sayana  (with 
perhaps  more  probability)  to  have  Surya  in  view,  may  never- 
theless be  held  to  convey  the  more  general  idea  that  all  the 
gods,  though  differently  named  and  represented,  are  in  reality 
one — TToXKoiV  ovofjbaTwv  fJ^opcpr)  fjbia : “ They  call  him  Indra, 
Mitra,  Varuna,  Agni ; and  (he  is)  the  celestial  well- winged 
Garutmat.  Sages  name  variously  that  which  is  but  one  : they 
call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Matarisvan.”®  (See  Colebrooke’s  Ess.  i, 
26  f. ; Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  p.  iv). 

R.  Y.  i.  89,  10  (quoted  in  my  former  paper,  p.  69),  suggests, 
on  the  other  hand,  a pantheistic  sense,  as  it  asserts  all  things 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  one  all-pervading  principle : 
“Aditi  is  the  sky,  Aditi  is  the  air,  Aditi  is  the  mother  and 
father  and  son.  Aditi  is  all  the  gods  and  the  five  classes  of 
men.  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been  born,  Aditi  is  whatever 
shall  be  born.”®  Reference  will  be  made  further  on  to  the 

' So,  too,  in  E.  V.  x.  17l>,  4,  Surya  is  called  visvakarman  and  visvadevyavat. 

- In  tlie  same  way  it  is  said,  A.  V.  xiii.  3,  13  : “Agni  becomes  in  the  evening 
Varuna  (the  god  of  night),  and  Mitra,  when  rising  in  the  morning.  Becoming 
Savitr,  he  moves  through  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  Indra,  he  burns  along 
the  middle  of  the  sky.”  In  xiii.  4,  1 S.,  Savitr  is  identified  with  a great  many 
other  deities.  The  words  asya  devasya  ....  vayuh  Vishnoh,  in  E.  V.  vii.  40,  5, 
are  interpreted  by  Sayana  to  mean  “[The  other  gods]  are  branches  of  this  .... 
god  Vishnu;”  but  the  words  between  brackets  are  not  in  the  original. 

I observe  that  in  his  lectures  on  the  “ Science  of  Language,”  2nd  ser.  p.  508, 
Prof.  Muller  understands  the  words  with  which  all  the  verses  of  E.  V.  iii.  55, 
conclude  {maliad  devdnum  asuratvam  ekam)  to  signify,  “The  great  divinity  of 
the  gods  is  one,”  as  if  they  asserted  all  the  gods  to  be  manifestations  of  one  supreme 
deity.  The  clause,  however,  need  not  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  divine 
power  of  the  gods  is  unique. 

3 Compare  Aeschylus,  fragment  443,  translated  by  Prof.  Muller,  “Science  of 
Language,”  ii.  441  : Zeus  iariv  aiB^p,  Zeus  5e  yi},  Zeus  S’  ohpav6s'  Zeus  toi  ra 
irdvra  ■rwvS’  uveprepov.  The  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  iii.  12,  3,  1,  says  that 

the  self-existent  Brahma  is  “son,  father  and  mother.” 
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hymn  in  which  Aditi  is  described  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
to  which  the  creation  is  due. 

In  some  of  the  representations  of  the  character  and  func- 
tions of  Tvashtr,  the  divine  artizan,  who  shaped  the  heaven 
and  earth,  we  have  an  approach  to  the  idea  of  a supreme 
creator  of  the  universe  (see  my^  former  paper,  p.  132). 

There  is  a considerable  variety  in  the  methods  by  which 
the  later  poets  of  the  R.  V.  attempt  to  conceive  and  express 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  relations  to  the 
imiverse,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  details : — 

ViSVAKARMAN. 

The  81st  and  82nd  hymns  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig 
Yeda,'  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Visvakarman,  the  great 
architect  of  the  universe  ; so  that  the  word  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  formerly  been  used  as  an  epithet  of  Indra,  had  now 
become  the  name  of  a deity,  if  not  of  the  Deity.  In  these 
hymns  Visvakarman  is  represented  as  the  one  all-seeing 
god,  who  has  on  every  side  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  who, 
when  producing  heaven  and  earth,  blows^  them  forth  with 
his  arms  and  wings, — as  the  father,  generator,  disposer,  who 
knows  all  worlds,  gives  the  gods  their  names,  and  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  mortals.  In  one  of  the  verses  (the  4th) 
of  the  first  of  these  hymns,  the  poet  asks : “ "What  was  the 
forest,  what  was  the  tree,  out  of  which  they  fashioned  heaven 
and  earth  ? Enquire  with  your  minds,  ye  sages,  what  was 
that  on  which  he  took  his  stand  when  supporting  the  world  ?” 
This  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  ii.  8,  9,  6 
(and  comes  in  immediately  after  the  end  of  R.  V.  x.  129, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  same  place).  The  compiler  of  the 
Brahmana  replies  to  the  question  which  the  original  poet, 
either  from  accident  or  ignorance,  had  left  imanswered,  by 
saying  : “ Brahma  was  the  forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree,  out 
of  which  they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth.  Sages,  with  my 
mind  I declare  to  you,  he  took  his  stand  upon  Brahma  when 
upholding  the  world.” 

* See  p.  58  of  former  paper,  and  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  4 ff. 

2 This  image  is  repeated  in  R.V.  x.  72,  2 ; and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
R.V.  iv.  2,  17. 

VOL.  I.  — [new  SERIEfs]. 
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Hira:ntagarbha. 

Another  name  nnder  which  the  deity  is  celebrated  in  the 
Rig  Veda,  with  all  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  is  Hiranya- 
garbha.  In  the  121st  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  this  god  is 
said  to  have  existed  (or  to  have  arisen,  samavarttata)  in  the 
beginning,  the  one  lord  of  all  beings,  who  upholds  heaven 
and  earth,  who  gives  life  and  breath,  whose  command  even 
the  gods  obey,  who  is  the  god  over  all  gods,  and  the  one 
animating  principle  (asu)  of  their  being.”  (See  Sanskrit  Texts 
iv.  13  ff). 


Brahmanaspati,  Daksha,  and  Aditi. 

There  is  another  hymn  (R.  V.  x.  72  ; already  quoted  in  my 
former  paper,  p.  72)  in  which  the  creation  of  the  gods  is 
ascribed  to  Brahmanaspati,^  who  blew  them  forth  like  a 
blacksmith  while  the  earth  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  a 
being  called  Uttanapad  ; and  Daksha  and  Aditi  were  pro- 
duced from  one  another  by  mutual  generation.  The  gods, 
though  formed  by  Brahmanaspati,  did  not,  it  is  said,  come 
into  existence  till  after  Aditi,  and  appear  to  have  had  some 
share  in  the  formation  or  development  of  the  world. 

This  hymn  is  almost  entirely  of  a mythological  character,  the 
only  attempt  at  speculation  it  contains  being  the  declaration 
that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.  The  manner  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  by  the  introduction  of  different  names,  and 
the  ascription  to  them  of  various  agencies,  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess of  creation,  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  sublime  vague- 
ness and  sense  of  mystery  which  characterize  the  following 
composition  (R.  V.  x.  129) 

1 Brahmanaspati  is  elsewhere  (R.  V.  ii.  26,  3)  styled  “ the  father  of  the  gods,” 
while  Brhaspati  (a  kindred,  if  not  identical,  deity)  is  called  “ our  father”  (R.  V. 
vi.  73,  1).  And  yet  Brahmanaspati  is  himself  said  in  R.  V.  ii.  23,  17,  to  have 
been  generated  hy  Tvashtr  superior  to  all  creatures.  On  the  character  of  this 
god  the  reader  may  consult  some  ingenious  remarks  by  Professor  Roth  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  pp.  72  ff.,  and  Professor 
Wilson’s  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  vol.  i.  pp.  41  and  43,  and  vol. 
ii.  pp.  262  and  263.  I may  take  an  opportunity  to  give  an  account  of  this  deity, 
as  well  as  of  several  others,  whom  I have  not  yet  handled,  in  a futm-e  paper. 

2 See  above,  p.  343. 

* This  hymn  has  been  already  translated  by  Mr.  Colehrooke  and  Professor 
MiiUer,  as  weU  as  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  4.  I have  now  endeavoured  to  improve 
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Nonektity,  Entity,  and  the  One. 

“ 1.  There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity : there  was 
no  atmosphere,  nor  sky  above.  What  enveloped  [all]  ? Where, 
in  the  receptacle  of  what,  [was  it  contained]  ? Was  it  water, 
the  profound  abyss?  2.  Death  was  not  then,  nor  immortality: 
there  was  no  distinction  of  day  or  night.  That  One^  breathed 
calmly,  self- supported : there  was  nothing  different  from,  or 
above,  it.  3.  In  the  beginning  darkness  existed,  enveloped 
in  darkness.  All  this  was  undistinguishable  water.®  That 
One,  which  lay  void,  and  wrapped  in  nothingness,  was 
developed  by  the  power  of  fervour  (tapas).  4.  Desire 
{kdma)  first  arose  in  It,  which  was  the  primal  germ  of 
mind ; [and  which]  sages,  searching  with  their  intellect, 
have  discovered  in  their  heart  to  be  the  bond  which  connects 
entity  with  nonentity.  5.  The  ray  [or  cord]^  which  stretched 
across  these  [worlds],  was  it  below  or  was  it  above  ? There 
were  there  impregnating  powers  and  mighty  forces,  a self- 
supporting  principle  beneath,  and  energy  aloft.^  6.  Who 

my  own  version,  and  otherwise  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  hymn.  I have 
attempted  the  following  metrical  rendering  of  its  contents  : — 

“ Then  there  was  neither  Aught  nor  Nought,  no  air  nor  sky  beyond. 

What  covered  all Where  rested  aU  In  watery  gulf  profound  ? 

Nor  death  was  there,  nor  deathlessness,  nor  change  of  night  and  day. 

That  One  breathed  calmly,  self-sustained  ; nought  else  beyond  It  lay. 

Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  first — one  sea,  eluding  view. 

That  One,  a void  in  chaos  wrapt,  by  inward  fervour  grew. 

Within  It  first  arose  desire,  the  primal  germ  of  mind, 

Which  nothing  with  existence  links,  as  sages  searching  find. 

The  cord,  transversely  stretched,  that  spanned  this  universal  frame, 

Was  it  beneath  } was  it  above  Can  any  sage  proclaim 
There  fecundating  powers  were  found,  and  mighty  forces  strove, 

A self-supporting  mass  beneath,  and  energy  above. 

WTio  knows,  who  ever  told,  from  whence  this  vast  creation  rose  ? 

No  gods  had  then  been  born, — who  then  can  e’er  the  truth  disclose 
Whence  sprang  this  world,  and  whether  framed  by  hand  divine  or  no, — 

It’s  lord  in  heaven  alone  can  teU,  if  even  he  can  show.” 

' Compare  R.Y.  i.  164,  6,  “What  was  that  One  in  the  form  of  the  unborn 
which  supported  these  six  worlds  ? ” 

2 In  the  M.  Bh.  Santip.  6812  ff.  it  is  said  that  from  the  aether  was  produced 
water,  “ like  another  darluiess  in  darkness  and  from  the  foam  of  the  water  was 
produced  the  wnd. 

3 Professor  Aufrecht  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  rasmi  may  have  here 
the  sense  of  thread,  or  cord,  and  not  of  ray. 

^ Does  this  receive  any  illustration  from  R.  V.  i.  159,  2 (quoted  in  the  former 
paper  on  Vedic  Mythology,  p.  54),  which  speaks  of  the  “thought  {manas)  of  the 
father”  (Dyaus),  and  of  the  “ mighty  independent  power  {main  svatavas)  of  the 
mother”  (Earth)  ? ' 
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knows,  who  here  can  declare,  whence  has  sprung,  whence,  this 
creation  ? The  gods  are  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  this 
[universe]  ; who  then  knows  whence  it  arose  ? 7.  From 

what  this  creation  arose,  and  whether  [any  one]  made  it  or 
not, — He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  its  ruler,  he  verily 
knows,  or  [even]  he  does  not  know.” 

I am  not  in  possession  of  Sayana’s  commentary  on  this 
hymn  ; but  the  scholiast  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  in 
which  it  is  repeated  (ii.  8,  9,  3 ff.),  explains  it  in  conformity 
with  the  philosophical  ideas  of  a later  period.  From  such 
sources  we  have  no  right  in  general  to  expect  much  light  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient  Vedic  poets.  The  commen- 
tator in  question,  who  is  obliged  to  find  in  the  words  of  the 
infallible  Veda  a meaning  consistent  with  the  speculations 
believed  to  be  orthodox  in  his  own  age,  interprets  the  first 
verse  as  follows,  in  terms  which,  indeed,  after  all,  may  not 
be  far  from  correctly  expressing  its  general  purport ; “ In 
the  interval  between  the  absorption  of  the  previous,  and 
the  production  of  the  subsequent,  creation,  there  was 
neither  entity  nor  nonentity.  The  world  at  the  time 
when,  by  possessing  both  ‘name’  and  ‘form’^  it  is  clearly 
manifested,  is  designated  by  the  word  ‘entity,’  while  a void 
which  may  be  compared  to  such  non-existing  things  as  a 
‘man’s  horns,’  etc.,  is  called  ‘nonentity.’  Neither  of  these 
states  existed  : but  there  was  a certain  unapparent  condition, 
which  from  the  absence  of  distinctness  was  not  an  ‘entity,’ 
while  from  its  being  the  instrument  of  the  world’s  production, 
it  was  not  a ‘nonentity.’  ” 

A much  older  commentary  on  this  verse,  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  extant,  is  the  following  passage  from  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  x.  5,  3,  1 : “ In  the  beginning  this  [universe]  was, 
as  it  were,  nonentity.  In  the  beginning  this  universe  was, 
as  it  were,  and  was  not,  as  it  were.  Then  it  was  only  that 
mind.  Wherefore  it  has  been  declared  by  the  rishi  (in  the 

1 These  Vedantic  terms  name  and  form  occur  (as  observed  in  my  paper  on 
Yama)  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  x.  2,  12 : “ Who  placed  in  him  (Purusha)  name, 
magnitude,  and  form  ? ” and  in  xi.  7,  1 : “ In  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  {uch- 
Jtishta)  name  and  form,  in  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  the  world,  is  comprehended.” 
See  S.  P,  Br.  xi.  2,  3,  1,  to  be  quoted  below. 
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verse  before  us),  ‘There  was  then  neither  nonentity,  nor 
entity;’  for  mind  was,  as  it  were,  neither  entity  nor  non- 
entity. 2.  Then  this  mind  being  created,  wished  to  become 
manifested,  more  revealed,  more  embodied.  It  sought  after 
itself ; it  performed  rigorous  abstraction.  It  swooned.  It 
beheld  36,000  of  its  own  fires,”  etc.  Mind  then  creates 
voice,  voice  creates  breath,  breath  creates  eye,  eye  creates  ear, 
ear  creates  action  (or  ceremony),  and  action  creates  fire. 

These  ideas  of  entity  and  nonentity  seem  to  have  been  fami- 
liar to  the  Vedic  poets,  as  in  R.V.  x.  72  (noticed  above,  and 
translated  in  my  paper  on  the  Vedic  Theogony,  p.  72),  we 
find  it  thus  declared  (vv.  2,  3),  that  in  the  beginning  non- 
entity was  the  source  of  entity : “ In  the  earliest  age  of 
the  gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity ; in  the  first  age  of 
the  gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.”  In  the  Atharva 
Veda,  X.  7, 10,  it  is  said  that  both  nonentity  and  entity^  exist 
within  the  god  Skambha ; and  in  v.  25  of  the  same  hymn ; 
“ powerful  indeed  are  those  gods  who  sprang  from  nonentity. 
Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest,  member  of 
Skambha.” 2 The  Taittiriya  Upanishad  also  (p.  99)  quotes  a 
verse  to  the  effect : “ This  was  at  first  nonentity.  From  that 
sprang  entity.” 

The  author  of  the  Chhandogya  IJpanishad  probably  alludes 
to  some  of  these  texts  when  he  says  (vi.  2,  1 f.  Bibl.  Ind. 
p.  387  f.)  “ This,  0 fair  youth,  was  in  the  beginning  existent 

(or  entity)  (sat),  one  without  a second.  Now  some  say, 

‘ This  was  in  the  beginning  non-existent  (or  non-entity) 
{asat),  one  without  a second : wherefore  the  existent  must 
spring  from  the  non-existent.’  2.  But  how,  0 fair  youth, 
he  proceeded,  can  it  be  so  ? How  can  the  existent  spring 

^ Another  verse  of  the  A.V.  xvii.  1, 19,  says  ; “Entity  is  founded  (pratisJithitam) 
on  nonentity ; what  has  become  {bhufa)  is  founded  on  entity.  What  has  become 
is  based  (Jihitam)  on  what  is  to  be,  and  what  is  to  be  is  founded  on  what  has 
become.” 

* This  phrase  is  also  applied  to  Agni  in  R.  V.  x.  5,  7,  where  it  is  said  that  that 
god,  being  “a  thing  both  asat,  non-existent  {i.e.  unmanifested),  and  sat,  existent 
^.e.  in  a latent  state,  or  in  essence),  in  the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creation  of 
Daksha,  and  in  the  womb  of  Aditi  (comp.  R.  V.  x.  72,  4 f.),  became  in  a former 
age  the  first-born  of  our  ceremonial,  and  is  both  a bull  and  a cow.”  In  A.  V.  xi. 
7,  3,  it  is  said  that  the  uchhishtha  (remains  of  the  sacrifice)  is  both  san  and  asan 
(masculine). 

® See  English  trails,  p.  101 ; which  I have  not  followed. 
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from  the  non-existent  ? But,  0 fair  youth,  this  was  in  the 
beginning  existent,  one  without  a second.  That  [entity] 
thought,  ‘ Let  me  multiply  and  be  produced.’  ” 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  in  R.  V.  x.  129,  1,  “ there  was  then  neither 
nonentity  nor  entity,”  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad,  for  in  the  second  verse  of  the  hymn,  also,  a being 
designated  as  the  One  is  recognized  as  existing,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  answering  to  the  primal  entity  of  the  TJpa- 
nishad  ; while  the  original  non-existence  of  anything,  whether 
nonentity  or  entity,  asserted  in  the  first  verse,  may  merely 
signify,  as  the  commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  ex- 
plains, that  there  was  as  yet  no  distinct  manifestation  of  the 
One.  In  Kke  manner  the  A.  V.  x.  7,  10,  25  (quoted  above), 
does  not  assert  the  absolute  priority  of  nonentity,  but  affirms 
it  to  be  embraced  in,  or  a member  of,  the  divine  being  de- 
signated as  Skambha.  The  Chhandogya  Upanishad  has, 
however,  a greater  appearance  of  being  at  variance  with 
itself,  iii.  19,  1 {asad  evedam  agre  dsU  tat  sad  asU),  and  with 
the  Taittiriya  Upanishad,  as  well  as  with  verses  2 and  3 of  the 
72nd  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  R.V.,  above  cited,  which 
assert  that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.  If  these  verses  are 
to  be  taken  literally  and  absolutely,  we  must  suppose  the  poet 
to  have  conceived  the  different  creative  agents  whom  he  names 
Brahmanaspati,  Uttanapad,  Daksha,  and  Aditi,  to  have  sprung 
out  of  nothing,  or  from  each  other,  or  to  be  secondary  mani- 
festations of  the  entity  which  was  the  first  product  of  non- 
entity. If,  however,  with  the  commentators,  we  take  “non- 
entity” to  denote  merely  an  undeveloped  state,  there  will  be 
no  contradiction. 

The  first  movement  in  the  process  of  creation  as  conceived 
in  the  hymn  (E.Y.  x.  129)  is  this.  The  One,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning breathed  calmly,  self-sustained,  is  developed  by  the 
power  of  tapas,  by  its  oa\ti  inherent  heat  (as  Prof.  Muller  ex- 
plains, Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  561),  or  by  rigorous  and  intense 
abstraction  (as  Prof.  Both  understands  the  word  ; see  his  Lexi- 
con, s.».)^  This  development  gave  occasion  to  desire  (Kama) 

* Roth’s  interpretation  is  supported  by  a text  in  the  A.V.  x.  7,  38  (see  further  on) 
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wliich  immediately  took  possession  of  the  One,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  germ  of  mind,  and  the  earliest  link^ 
between  nonentity  and  entity.  The  poet  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  impregnating  powers,  and  mighty  forces,  of  receptive 
capacities,  and  active  energies ; but  confesses  himself  unable 
to  declare  how  the  universe  was  produced.  The  gods  them- 
selves having  come  into  existence  at  a later  stage  of  creation, 
were  not  in  a position  to  reveal  to  their  worshippers  the 

as  well  as  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Brahmanas.  Thus  in  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  5,  8,  1 
(quoted  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  3),  Prajapati,  who  is  described  as  being  the  universe, 
is  said  to  have  desired  {akamayata)  to  propagate  himself,  and  to  have  striven  and 
practised  rigorous  abstraction  {tapa  ’tapyata).  And  in  the  same  Brahmana,  xiii. 
7, 1,  1 (cited  in  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  25),  the  self-existent  Brahma  himself  is  similarly 
related  to  have  practised  tapas,  and  when  he  found  that  that  did  not  confer  in- 
finity, to  have  offered  himself  in  sacrifice.  The  gods  are  also  said  to  have  attained 
heaven  and  their  divine  character  by  tapas  (see  my  former  paper  on  Vedic  Mytho- 
logy,  p.  63  ; and  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  pp.  20,  21,  24,  and  288).  Compare  also  the  Tait- 
tiriya  TJpanishad,  ii.  6,  where  it  is  said : “ He  (the  supreme  Soul)  desired,  ‘Let 
me  be  multiplied,  and  produced,’  He  performed  tapas,  and  having  done  so,  he 
created  all  this.”  In  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  Sankara  explains  that 
knowledge  is  called  tapas ; and  that  the  phrase  means  “ He  reflected  upon  the 
construction,  etc.,  of  the  world  which  was  being  created.”  It  is  true  that  aU  these 
passages  from  the  Brahmanas  are  of  a later  date  than  the  hymn,  but  the  R.  V. 
itself  X.  167,  1,  says  that  Indra  gained  heaven  by  tapas,  where  the  word  can  only 
mean  rigorous  abstraction. 

This  view  of  the  word  is  also  supported  by  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1 : “ Let  us 
worship  with  an  oblation  that  first-born  god,  by  whom  this  entire  universe  which 
exists  is  surrounded  (paribhatam) — the  self-existent  Brahma,  which  is  the  highest 
tapas.  He  is  son,  father,  mother.  Tapas  was  produced  as  the  first  object  of 
devotion.” 

In  the  Mahabharata,  Santiparva,  10836,  Prajapati  is  said  to  have  created  living 
beings  by  tapas,  after  having  entered  on  religious  observances,  or  austerities 
(vratuni). 

Tapas  is  also  mentioned  as  the  source  from  which  creatures  were  produced, 
A.  V.  xiii.  1,  10. 

Compare  Bhagavata  Parana  ii.  9,  6,  7,  19,  23,  and  iii.  10,  4 ff. 

Tapas  is  connected  with  an  oblation  of  boiled  milk  in  a passage  of  the  A.  V.  iv. 
11,  6:  “May  we,  renowned,  attain  to  the  world  of  righteousness  by  that  cere- 
mony of  offering  boiled  milk,  by  tapas,  whereby  the  gods  ascended  to  heaven,  the 
centre  of  immortality,  having  left  behind  their  body.”  And  xi.  5,  5,  connects 
tapas  with  heat : “ The  Brahmacharin,  bom  before  Brahma,  dwelling  (or  clothed) 
in  heat,  arose  through  tapas.” 

In  A.  V.  vii.  61,  tapas  is  connected  with  Agni. 

In  A.  V.  xvii.  1,  24,  tapas  means  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Tapas  is  mentioned  along  with  karman  in  A.  V.  xi.  8,  2,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  from  it  {ibid.  v.  6). 

' The  commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  ii.  8,  9,  5 (p.  928  of  Calcutta 
edition,  in  Bibl.  Ind.)  says  ; “ The  Vajasaneyins  record  that  desire  is  the  cause 
of  all  action,  and  say ; ‘ this  Purusha  is  himself  actuated  by  desire  ’ (Brhadar.  Up. 
p.  854).  And  Vyasa  too  declares  in  his  smriti,  ‘That  which  binds  this  world  is 
desire  ; it  has  no  other  bond.’  The  same  thing,  too,  is  seen  within  our  own  ob- 
servation ; for  it  is  only  after  a man  has  first  desired  something  that  he  strives 
after  it,  and  so  experiences  pleasure  or  pain.”  In  numerous  passages  of  the 
Brahmanas  and  Upanishads  (as  in  those  quoted  in  the  last  note),  we  are  told  that 
the  first  step  in  the  creation  was  that  Prajapati  or  Brahma  desired  {akamayata). 
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earlier  part  of  the  process,  of  which  they  had  not  been  wit- 
nesses. The  very  gods  being  at  fault,  no  one  on  earth  is  able 
to  say  what  was  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  whether  it  had 
any  creator  or  not.  Even  its  ruler  in  the  highest  heaven 
may  not  be  in  possession  of  the  great  secret. 

Such  a confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a Vedic  rishi 
could  not,  however,  be  taken  in  its  obvious  and  literal  sense 
by  those  who  held  the  Yeda  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
omniscient  and  infallible  source.  And  in  consequence  the 
commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  is  obKged  to  explain 
it  away  in  the  following  fashion  : 

“There  are  certain  persons  who  contemn  revelation,  and 
propound  different  theories  of  creation  by  their  own  reason. 
Thus  the  followers  of  Kanada  and  Gautuma,  etc.,  consider 
atoms  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  world.  Kapda  and 
others  say  that  an  independent  and  unconscious  Pradhana  is 
the  cause.  The  Madhyamikas  declare  that  the  world  rose 
out  of  a void.  The  Lokayatikas  say  that  the  universe  has  no 
cause  at  all,  but  exists  naturally.  All  these  men  are  in  error. 
Our  hvTnn  asks  what  mortal  knows  by  actual  observation  the 
cause  of  the  world  ? and  not  having  himself  had  ocular  proof, 
how  can  any  one  say  it  was  so  and  so  ? The  points  to  be  declared 
are  the  material  and  instrumental  causes  of  the  universe,  and 
these  cannot  be  told.  The  reason  of  this  impossibility  is  next 
set  forth.  Can  the  gods  give  the  required  information  ? Or 
if  not,  how  can  any  man  ? The  gods  cannot  tell,  for  they  did 
not  precede,  but  are  subsequent  to,  the  creation.  Since  the 
gods  are  in  this  predicament,  who  else  can  know  ? The 
purport  is,  that  as  neither  gods  nor  men  existed  before  the 
creation,  and  cannot  therefore  have  witnessed  it,  and  as  they 
are  at  the  same  time  unable  to  conclude  anything  regarding^ 

In  his  remarks  on  the  passage  of  the  Taitt.  TJpanishad,  quoted  in  the  last  note, 
Sayana  considers  it  necessary  to  explain  that  the  supreme  Soul  is  not  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  desire,  as  if,  like  men,  he  had  any  wish  unfulfilled,  or  were  subject  to 
the  influence  of  any  desirable  objects  external  to  himself,  or  were  dependent  on 
other  things  as  instruments  of  attaining  any  such  external  objects ; but  on  the 
contrary,  is  independent  of  all  other  things,  and  himself,  with  a view  to  the 
interests  of  living  beings,  originated  his  desires  which  possess  the  oharacteristics  of 
truth  and  knowledge  (or  true  knowledge),  and  from  being  a part  of  himself,  are 
perfectly  pure.  I shall  below  treat  further  of  Kama,  as  a deity,  and  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Greek  ’Epws,  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  creation. 
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it,  from  the  absence  of  any  other  proper  means  of  knowledge 
or  inference,  this  great  mystery  can  only  be  understood  from 
the  revelation  in  the  Yedas. 

“ The  last  verse  of  the  hymn  declares  that  the  ruler  of  the 
universe  knows,  or  that  even  he  does  not  know,  from  what  ma- 
terial cause  this  visible  world  arose,  and  whether  that  material 
cause  exists  in  any  definite  form  or  not.  That  is  to  say,  the 
declaration  that  ‘he  knows’  is  made  from  the  stand-point  of 
that  popular  conception  which  distinguishes  between  the  ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  the  creatures  over  whom  he  rules  ; while 
the  proposition  that  ‘he  does  not  know’  is  asserted  on  the 
ground  of  that  highest  principle  which,  transcending  all  po- 
pular conceptions,  affirms  the  identity  of  all  things  with 
the  supreme  Soul,  which  cannot  see  any  other  existence  as 
distinct  from  itself.” 

The  sense  of  this  last  clause  is,  that  the  supreme  Soul  can 
know  nothing  of  any  object  external  to  itself,  since  no  such 
object  exists. 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  simple 
author  of  the  hymn  entertained  any  such  transcendental 
notion  as  this.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  infallibility,  hut 
honestly  acknowledges  the  perplexity  which  he  felt  in  specu- 
lating on  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.^ 

As  a further  illustration  both  of  the  more  ancient  and  the 
later  ideas  of  the  Indians  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  supreme  Spirit,  previously 
quiescent,  was  moved  to  activity,  I add  another  passage 
from  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  ii.  2,  9,  1,  with  some  of  the 
commentator’s  remarks.  The  text  of  the  Brahmana  runs 
thus  : “ This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything.  There 
was  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere.  That,  being 
nonexistent  (asaf),  thought,  ‘ Let  me  be.’  That  became 
kindled  (or  practised  rigorous  abstraction,  atapyata).  From 
that  heat  (or  abstraction)  smoke  was  produced.  That  was 
again  kindled  (atapyata).  From  that  heat  fire  was  produced. 
That  was  again  kindled.  From  that  heat  light  was  pro- 

’ Similar  perplexity  is  elsewhere  expressed  oa  other  subjects  by  the  authors  of 
the  hymns.  See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  177. 
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duced.”  And  so  on, — flame,  rays,  blazes,  etc.,  being  generated 
by  a repetition  of  the  same  process.  (It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered that  the  manner  in  which  the  word  tapas  is  used  in 
this  passage  is  favourable  to  the  idea  that  in  R.  V.  x.  129,  3, 
it  signifies  heat  rather  than  rigorous  abstraction). 

Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  9,  10.  “ From  nonentity  mind  (manas)  was 
created.  Mind  created  Prajapati.  Prajapati  created  ofiF- 
spring.” 

The  commentator’s  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  this  pas- 
sage is  in  substance  as  follows  : “ Before  the  creation  no  por- 
tion existed  of  the  world  which  we  now  see.  Let  such  a state 
of  non-existence  be  supposed.  It  conceived  the  thought,  ‘Let 
me  attain  the  condition  of  existence.’  Accordingly  this  state 
of  things  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Upanishad  : ‘ This  was 
originally  non-existent.  From  it  existence  was  produced.’ 
Here  by  the  word  ‘ non-existent  ’ a state  of  void  (or  absolute 
nullity),  like  that  expressed  in  the  phrase  ‘ a hare’s  horns,’  is 
not  intended ; but  simply  a state  in  which  name  and  form 
were  not  manifested.  Hence  the  Vajasaneyins  repeat  the 
text  : ‘ This  was  then  undeveloped  : let  it  be  developed 
through  name  and  form.’  Earth,  the  waters,  etc.,  are  ‘name.’ 
Hardness  and  fluidity,  etc.,  are  ‘ form.’  ” The  words  “ un- 
developed” and  “developed”  are  then  defined,  and  Manu 
i.  5,  is  quoted  in  proof.  The  supposition  that  the  passage 
before  us  can  be  intended  to  denote  a void  is  next  contravened 
by  adducing  the  text  of  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  above 
quoted,  where  that  theory  is  referred  to  and  contradicted. 
“ In  the  Aitareya  Upanishad  (at  the  beginning)  it  is  de- 
clared ; ‘ Soul  alone  was  in  the  beginning  this  [universe]. 
Nothing  else  was  active.’  Hence  the  negation  in  our  text, 
‘ This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything,’  refers  to 
the  world,  consisting  of  name  and  form,  framed  by  the 
supreme  Spirit,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely. 
Designated  by  the  word  ‘non-existent’  (asat)  because  devoid 
of  name  and  form,  but  still  (really)  existing  (sat),  the  prin- 
ciple [called]  the  supreme  Spirit,  impelled  by  the  works  of  the 
creatures  absorbed  in  It,  conceived  a thought  in  the  way  of 
a reflection,  ‘ Let  me  be  manifested  as  existent  in  the  shape 
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of  name  and  form.’  As  a man  in  a deep  sleep  awakes 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  works  ; so  the  thought  of 
causing  all  living  creatures  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  works 
arose  in  the  supreme  Spirit.  Possessed  by  such  a thought, 
that  principle  [called]  the  supreme  Sjjirit,  practised  rigorous 
abstraction  (tapas)  as  a means  of  creating  name  and  form. 
Here  tapas  does  not  mean  any  such  thing  as  the  hrchhra  or 
chdndrayana  penances,  or  the  like  ; but  denotes  consideration 
regarding  the  particular  objects  which  were  to  be  created. 
Wherefore  the  Atharva  Veda  writers  record  the  text,  ‘ He 
who  is  omniscient,  all-understanding,  whose  tapas  consists  of 
knowledge.’  From  the  fact  that  this  tapas  has  nothing  of  the 
character  of  any  penance,  it  is  shown  to  denote  the  reflection 
of  a being  who  though  unembodied  is  yet  omnipotent,”  etc., 
etc.  “From  the  supreme  God,  being  such  as  has  been 
described,  in  conformity  with  his  volition,  a certain  smoke 
was  produced,”  etc.,  etc. 


PuRUSHA. 

Another  important,  but  in  many  places  obscure,  hymn  of 
the  Pig  Veda,  in  which  the  imity  of  the  Godhead  is  recog- 
nized, though  in  a pantheistic  sense,  is  the  90th  of  the  tenth 
book,  the  celebrated  Purusha  Sukta,^  which  is  as  follows : 

“1.  Purusha  has  a thousand  heads  (a  thousand  arms, 
A.Y.),  a thousand  eyes,  and  a thousand  feet.  On  every 
side  enveloping  the  earth,  he  transcended  [it]  by  a space 
of  ten  fingers.  2.  Purusha  himself  is  this  whole  [universe], 
whatever  has  been,  and  whatever  shall  be.  He  is  also 
the  lord  of  immortality,  since  through  food  he  expands.^ 

* Translations  of  this  hymn  (which  is  also  gi^n  with  slight  variations  in  Vaj.  S. 
31,  1-16,  and  A.  V.  19,  6,  and  7,  6,  4)  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Colehrooke’s  Misc. 
Ess.  i.  167  (see  also  the  note  in  p.  309  of  the  same  volume);  as  also  in  my 
Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  6 If. ; and  (into  French)  in  the  Preface  to  Burnouf’s  Bbagavata 
Purana,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxxi.  ff.  (where  see  the  notes).  I have  now  endeavoured 
(in  some  places  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Aufrecht)  to  improve  the  translation 
1 formerly  gave,  and  to  supply  some  further  iUustrations  of  the  ideas  in  the  hymn. 
I have  passed  over  several  obscurities  on  which  I have  been  unable  to  throw  any 
light.  The  first  two  verses  are  given  in  the  Svetasvatara  tJpanishad,  iii.  14,  15, 
where  the  commentary  may  be  consulted. 

^ The  sense  of  the  last  clause  is  obscure.  It  may  also  mean,  according  to  the 
commentators  on  the  Vaj.  S.  and  the  Svetasv.  Upan.  “(he  is  also  the  lord  of)  that 
which  grows  by  food.”  According  to  the  paraphrase  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana 
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3.  Such  is  his  greatness ; and  Purusha  is  superior  to  this. 
All  existing  things  are  a quarter^  of  him,  and  that 
which  is  immortal  in  the  sky  is  three  quarters  of  him.  4. 
With  three  quarters  Purusha  mounted  upwards.  A quarter 
of  him  again  was  produced  here  below.  He  then  became 
diffused  everywhere  among  things  animate  and  inanimate. 
5.  Prom  him  Yiraj  was  born,  and  from  Viraj,  Purusha.® 

(see  below),  it  means,  “ seeing  he  has  transcended  mortal  nutriment.”  The 
parallel  passage  of  the  A.  V.  (19,  6,  4)  reads,  “ he  is  also  the  lord  of  immortality, 
since  he  became  united  with  another  {ijad  amjenitbhavat  saha). 

* Compare  A.  V.  x.  8,  7 and  13  : “ 7.  With  the  half  he  produced  the  whole 

world;  but  what  became  of  that  which  was  the  [other]  half  of  him  ? 13.  Praja- 

pati  moves  within  the  womb  ; though  unseen,  he  is  horn  in  many  forms.  With 
the  half  he  produced  the  whole  world  ; but  the  [other]  half  of  him,  what  sign  is 
there  of  it Compare  also  A.  V.  x.  7,  8,  9,  which  will  be  found  translated 
further  on. 

* The  commentator  on  the  Vaj.  San.  (where,  as  I have  said,  this  hymn  is  also  found) 
explains  this  reciprocal  generation  of  Viraj  from  Purusha,  and  again  of  Purusha 
from  Viraj,  by  saying,  in  conformity  with  Vedantic  principles,  that  Viraj  in  the 
form  of  the  mundane  egg  sprang  from  Adi-Purusha  (primeval  Purusha),  who  then 
entered  into  this  egg,  which  he  animates  as  its  vital  soul  or  divine  principle. 
According  to  Manu,  i.  8-11,  the  supreme  Deity  first  created  the  waters,  in  which 
he  placed  an  egg,  from  which  again  he  himself  was  bom  as  Brabma,  also  called 
Narayana.  This  male  (Purusha),  created  by  the  eternal,  imperceptible,  first 
Cause,  is,  as  v.  1 1 repeats,  called  Brahma.  Brahma  by  his  own  thought  split  the 
egg  (v.  12).  After  various  other  details  regarding  the  creation,  the  vrriter  goes 
on  to  say  (v.  32)  that  Brahma  divided  his  own  body  into  two  halves,  of  which 
one  became  a male  (Purusba)  and  the  other  a female,  in  whom  he  produced  Viraj. 
This  male  (Purusha)  Viraj  again  creates  Manu  himself  (v.  33).  We  here  see  that 
the  word  male  or  Purusha  is  applied  by  Manu  to  three  beings— viz.,  first,  to  Brahma 
(v.  1 1) ; second,  to  the  male  formed  by  Brahma  from  the  half  of  his  own  body 
(v.  32);  and  thirdly,  to  Viraj,  whom  Brahma,  or  his  male  half,  produced  from  the 
female  who  was  made  out  of  the  other  half  of  his  body  (see  also  Wilson’s  Vishnu 
Purana,  p.  105,  note,  in  Dr.  Hall’s  edition). 

Another  explanation  of  the  verse  is,  however,  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
similar  passage  in  R.  V.  x.  72,  4 : “Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from 
Daksha,”  which  I have  quoted  in  my  former  paper  (pp.  72  f.),  together  with  the 
observation  of  Yaska  (Nirukta,  xi.  23),  that  this  startling  declaration  may  be  ex- 
plicable on  the  ground  that  these  two  deities  had  the  same  origin,  or,  in  conformity 
with  a charactenstic  of  their  divine  nature,  may  have  been  produced  from  each  other, 
and  have  derived  their  substance  from  each  other.  (See  Nirukta,  vii.  4,  quoted  in 
Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  134,  where  the  author  repeats  the  same  idea  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  gods).  Compare  A.  V.  xiii.  4,  29  flf.,  where  Indra  is  said  to  be 
produced  from  a great  many  different  gods,  and  they  reciprocally  from  him. 

The  S.  P.  Br.  (xiii.  6,  1,  2)  understands  Viraj  in  the  passage  before  us  to 
signify  not  any  male  power,  but  the  metre  of  that  name:  “The  Viraj  has  forty 
syllables.  Hence  he  (Purusha)  obtains  the  Viraj,  according  to  the  text,  ‘ From 
him  sprang  Viraj  and  from  Viraj  Pm-usha.’  This  is  that  Viraj.  From  this  Viraj, 
therefore,  it  is  that  he  begets  Purusha  the  sacrifice.” 

Viraj  occurs  again  in  the  Rig  Veda,  ix.  96,  18,  and  x.  130,  5,  as  feminine  and 
as  the  name  of  a metre.  It  is  also  found  in  x.  159,  3,  and  x.  166,  1,  as  well  as 
in  i.  188,  5,  where  it  is  an  adjective.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  sometimes  is  an  epithet,  and  sometimes  denotes  the  metre  of  that  name. 
Thus  in  ix.  2,  5 (comp.  Vaj.  Sanh.  17,  3,  and  S.  P.  Br.  ix.  2,  1,  19)  it  is  said, 
“ That  daughter  of  thine,  0 Kama,  is  called  the  Cow,  she  whom  sages  deno- 
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As  soon  as  born  be  extended  beyond  the  earth,  both  be- 
hind and  before.^  6.  When  the  gods  offered  up  Purusha 
as  a sacrifice,  the  spring  was  its  clarified  butter,  summer  its 
fuel,  and  autumn  the  [accompanying]  oblation.  7.  This 
victim,  Purusha  born  in  the  beginning,  they  immolated  on 
the  sacrificial  grass ; with  him  as  their  offering,  the  gods, 
Sadhyas,  and  Pishis  sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  obla- 
tion were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  (Purusha) 
formed  those  aerial  creatures,  and  the  animals,  both  wild  and 


miiiate  Vach  Viraj”  (comp.  R.V.  viii.  90,  16,  “The  goddess  Vach  . . . the  cow, 
who  has  come  from  the  gods”).  Again  in  viii.  9,  1 . . . “The  two  calves  of 
Viraj  rose  out  of  the  water.  2.  . . . The  desire-bestowing  calf  of  Viraj.”  It 
is  shortly  afterwards  (v.  7)  strangely  said  that  Viraj,  though  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  is  the  father  of  brahman,  whether  that  mean  the  deity  or 
devotion.  “They  say  that  Viraj  is  the  father  of  devotion.  Bring  her  to  us 
thy  friends  in  as  many  forms  (as  thou  canst).  8.  She  whom,  when  she  advances, 
sacrifices  follow,  and  stand  still  when  she  stands ; she,  by  whose  will  and 
energy  the  adorable  being  moves,  is  Viraj  in  the  highest  heaven.  9.  Without 
breath,  she  moves  by  the  breath  of  breathing  females.  Viraj  follows  after 
Svaraj,”  etc.  The  calf  of  Viraj  is  mentioned  again  in  xiii.  1,  33.  In  viii.  10,  1, 
it  is  said  of  her : “ Viraj  was  formerly  all  this  [universe].  Every  king  was  afraid 
of  her  when  she  was  born,  lest  she  herself  should  become  this.  2.  She  ascended. 
She  entered  the  Garhapatya  fire.  He  who  knows  this  becomes  master  of  the  house,” 
etc.  And  in  is.  10, 24,  we  read:  “Viraj  is  Vach,  is  the  earth,  andthe  air,  isPrajapati, 
is  Death,  the  ruler  of  the  Sadhyas,”  etc.  In  reading  these  passages  we  should  bear 
ill  miud  the  great  power  attributed  by  the  Vedic  writers  to  hymns  and  metres.  See 
Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  viii.  8-12;  and  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  172  ff.  On  the  virtues  of  the 
Viraj  in  particular,  see  Weber,  as  above,  pp.  56  ff.  In  the  following  texts  the  word 
may  be  a masculine  name  or  an  epithet : A.  V.  xi.  5,  1 6.  “ The  acharya  is  a brahma- 
charin;  the  brahmacharin  is  Prajapati.  Prajapati  shines  («;i  He  became 

the  resplendent,  powerful  Indra.”  So  also  in  iv.  11,  7 ; xiii.  3,  5 ; xi.  5,  7 ; and 
viii.  5,  10,  w'here  Viraj  precedes  or  follows  the  words  Prajapati  and  Parameshthin. 
In  xi.  4,  12,  Viraj  is  identified  with  Prana.  In  the  Brhad  Ar.  Up.  Viraj  is  called 
the  wife  of  Purusha.  (See  p.  217  of  Dr.  Eoer’s  translation). 

^ In  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  ii.  6, 1 5 flf.  the  preceding  verses  of  our  hymn  are  para- 
phrased as  follows  : “ Purusha  himself  is  all  this  which  has  been,  shall  be,  and  is. 
By  him  this  universe  is  enveloped,  and  yet  he  occupies  but  a span.  That  Prana  [ex- 
plained by  the  commentator  as  the  sun],  while  kindling  his  own  sphere,  kindles 
also  that  w'hich  is  without  it.  So  too  Purusha,  while  kindling  Viraj,  kindles 
whatever  is  within  and  without  him.  He  is  the  lord  of  immortality  and  security, 
since  he  has  transcended  mortal  nutriment.  Hence,  0 Brahman,  this  greatness  of 
Purusha  is  unsurpassable.  The  wise  know  all  things  to  exist  in  the  feet  [or 
quarters]  of  Purusha,  who  has  the  worlds  for  feet  [or  quarters]  : immortality, 
blessedness,  and  security,  abide  in  the  heads  of  the  three-headed.  Three  quar- 
ters, viz.,  the  abodes  of  ascetics,  are  beyond  the  three  worlds ; while  the  remaining 
quarter,  the  abode  of  householders  who  have  not  adopted  a life  of  celibacy,  is 
within  them.  Purusha  has  traversed  both  the  two  separate  paths,  that  of  enjoy- 
ment and  abstinence,  that  is,  of  ignorance  and  knowledge ; for  he  is  the  receptacle 
of  both.  From  him  was  produced  an  egg,  consisting  of  the  elements,  and  senses, 
and  three  qualities.  Purusha  penetrated  through  its  entire  substance,  as  the  sun 
warms  with  his  rays.”  ^ 

There  is  a good  deal  about  Purusha  in  the  Brhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad.  See 
pp.  217,  220-228,  233,  250,  252,  267,  of  Dr.  Eoer’s  Eng.  transl. 
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tame,  9.  From  that  universal  sacrifice  sprang  the  hymns 
called  rich  and  saman,  the  metres,  and  the  yajus.  10.  From 
it  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animals  with  two  rows  of 
teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11.  When  they  divided  Puru- 
sha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribute  him  ? What 
was  his  mouth  ? What  were  his  arms  ? "What  were  called  his 
thighs  and  feet  ? 12.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth ; the 

Bajanya  became  his  arms ; the  Vaisya  was  his  thighs ; the 
Sudra  sprang  from  his  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced 
from  his  soul  (manas) ; the  sun  from  his  eye ; Indra  and 
Agni  from  his  mouth  ; andYayu  from  his  breath.  14.  From 
his  navel  came  the  atmosphere ; from  his  head  arose  the  sky ; 
from  his  feet  came  the  earth  ; from  his  ear  the  four  quarters : 
so  they  formed  the  worlds.  15.  When  the  gods  in  performing 
their  sacrifice  bound  Purusha  as  a victim,  there  were  seven 
pieces  of  wood  laid  for  him  round  the  fire,  and  thrice  seven 
pieces  of  fuel  employed.  16.  With  sacrifice  the  gods  wor- 
shipped the  Sacrifice.  These  were  the  first  rites.  These  great 
beings  attained  to  the  heaven  where  the  gods,  the  ancient 
Sadhyas,  reside.” 

There  are  two  other  hymns  of  the  R.  Y.  besides  the  Purusha 
Sukta  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  either  the  agent, 
the  object,  or  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  In  x.  81,  5,  Yisvakarman 
is  said  to  sacrifice  himself,  or  to  himself ; and  in  verse  6,  to 
ofier  up  heaven  and  earth.  And  in  x.  130  (where,  in  verse  2, 
Puman  may  be  equivalent  to  Purusha)  it  is  said  (verse  3) 
either  that  the  gods  sacrificed  to  the  [supreme]  god,  or  that 
they  offered  him  up.^ 

In  the  Nirukta,  x.  26,^  a legend,  having  reference  to  R.Y. 
X.  81,  is  quoted  to  the  efiect  that  Yisvakarman,  the  son  of 
Bhuvana,  first  of  all  offered  up  all  worlds  in  a sarvamedha, 

' The  rendering  in  these  passages  depends  on  the  exact  sense  assigned  to  the 
■word  yaj.  See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  7-9. 

* Ibid.,  p.  7.  In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  1,  8,  2,  it  is  said  that  “Prajapati  gave  him- 
self to  the  gods,  and  became  their  sacrifice.  For  sacrifice  is  the  food  of  the  gods. 
He  then  created  sacrifice  as  his  own  image  (or  counterpart).  Hence  they  say 
that  ‘Prajapati  is  sacrifice;’  for  he  created  it  as  his  cnm  image.”  In  the  M. 
Bh.  Santip.  9616,  also,  it  is  said  that  Prajapati  formed  the  sacrificial  victims,  and 
sacrifice  itself,  and  with  it  worshipped  the  gods.  The  S.  P.  Brahmana  says, 
elsewhere,  xiv.  3,  2,  1,  “ This  which  is  sacrifice  is  the  soul  of  all  bodies  and  of  aU 
gods.” 
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and  ended  by  sacrificing  bimself.  And  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  xiii.  7,  1,  1,  the  same  thing  is  related  of  the  self- 
existent  Brahma  himself,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  by 
rigorous  abstraction  {tapas)  attain  to  the  infinitude  which  he 
desired,  resolved  to  offer  up  himself  in  created  things,  and 
created  things  in  himself,  and  having  done  this,  attained  to 
pre-eminence,  self- effulgence,  and  supreme  dominion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  of  this  passage  had  not  attained  to 
that  clear  conception  of  the  self-sufficiency  and  omnipotence 
of  a self-existent  Being  which  later  Indian  writers  acquired.^ 

In  the  hymn  before  us  the  gods  are  distinctly  said  (in  w. 
6,  7,  and  15)  to  have  offered  up  Purusha  himself  as  a victim. 
And  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  ii.  6,  21-26,^  which  is  a para- 
phrase of  this  passage,  Brahma  is  made  to  say  that  he  derived 
the  materials  of  sacrifice  from  Purusha’s  members,  and  im- 
molated that  being,  the  lord  himself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  seize  the  precise  idea  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  this  singular  hymn,  the  Purusha 
Sukta.  It  was  evidently  produced  at  a period  when  the  cere- 
monial of  sacrifice  had  become  largely  developed,  when  great 
virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in  its  proper  celebration,  and 
when  a mystical  meaning  had  come  to  be  attached  to  the 
various  materials  and  instruments  of  the  ritual  as  well  as  to 
the  different  members  of  the  victim.  Penetrated  with  a sense 
of  the  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  the  rite,  and  familiar  with  all 
its  details,  the  priestly  poet  to  whom  we  owe  the  hymn  has 
thought  it  no  profanity  to  represent  the  supreme  Purusha 
himself  as  forming  the  victim,  whose  immolation  by  the 
agency  of  the  gods  gave  birth  by  its  transcendent  power  to 
the  visible  universe  and  all  its  inhabitants.® 

1 The  word  svayambhu  does  not,  however,  always  signify  self-existence  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Thus  Kasyapa  is  in  A.V.  xix.  53,  10,  called  svayambhu,  and  is 
yet  said  to  have  sprung  from  Kula  (time). 

2 See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  p.  9. 

3 Dr.  Haug,  when  treating  of  the  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  hy  the 
Brahmans,  remarks  (Pref.  to  Ait.  Br.  p.  73) : “The  creation  of  the  world  itself 
was  even  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  a sacrifice  performed  by  the  Supreme  Being.”  If 
the  learned  author  here  refers  to  the  Purusha  Sukta  it  would  have  been  more 
exact  to  say  that  the  creation  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  an  immolation  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  his  remark  may  be  justified  by  the  other  passages  I have 
cited. 
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The  two  following  verses  in  the  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita  refer 
to  Purusha : 

xxxi.  18  ( = Svetasvatara  Upanishad,  iii.  8).  “I  know  this 
great  Purusha,  resplendent  as  the  sun,  above  the  darkness. 
It  is  by  knowing  him  that  a man  overpasses  death.  There  is 
no  other  road  to  go.”^  (The  Purusha  Sukta  occupies  verses 
1-16  of  the  same  section  in  which  this  verse  is  found.) 

xxxii.  2.  “All  winkings  of  the  eye  have  sprung  from 
Purusha,  the  resplendent.  No  one  has  embraced  him  either 
above,  or  below,  or  in  the  middle.”^ 

The  A.V.  contains  a long  hymn  (x.  2)  on  the  subject  of 
Purusha,  which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  conception 
of  his  character,  but  contains  a number  of  curious  ideas. 
The  Deity  being  conceived  and  described  in  this  hymn  as  the 
Man,  or  Male  (Purusha) — the  great  archetype  and  impersona- 
tion of  that  active  energy  of  which  men  are  the  feeble  repre- 
sentatives upon  earth — the  poet  has  been  led  to  imagine  the 
object  of  his  adoration  as  invested  with  a visible  form,  and 
with  members  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  frame  ; and 
he  then  goes  on  to  speculate  on  the  agency  by  which  the 
different  portions  of  Purusha’s  body  could  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  source  from  which  he  could  have  derived 
the  various  attributes  through  w'hich  he  formed  the  universe 
and  ordained  the  conditions  under  which  its  several  depart- 
ments exist.  The  minute  questions  regarding  the  members  of 
Purusha  with  which  the  hymn  opens  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  author  by  an  observation  of  the  curious  structure 
of  the  human  body,  and  by  the  wonder  which  that  observa- 
tion had  occasioned.  Throughout  the  hymn  Purusha  is  not 
represented  as  a self-existing,  self-sufficient  Being,  but  as 
dependent  on  other  gods  for  his  various  powers  and  attributes. 
The  details  are  too  tedious,  and  in  some  places  too  obscure, 
to  admit  of  mj^  giving  them  in  full,  but  I shall  state  the 

1 Comp.  A.V.  vii.  53,  7 : “Ascending  from  the  darkness  to  the  highest  heaven, 
we  have  reached  the  .sun,  a god  among  the  gods,  the  uppermost  liglit.” 

2 The  following  verse  given  in  the  Nirukta  ii.  3,  is  from  the  Svetasvatara  Upa- 
nishad, iii.  9 : “ This  entire  universe  is  filled  by  that  Purusha  to  whom  there  is 
nothing  superior,  from  whom  there  is  nothing  different,  than  whom  no  one  is 
more  minute  or  more  vast,  and  who  alone,  fixed  like  a tree,  abides  in  the  sky.” 
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substance,  and  adduce  tbe  most  important  parts  more  or  less 
in  extenso.  Tbe  hymn  begins  thus  ; 

“ 1.  By  whom  were  tbe  heels  of  Purusha  produced  ? by 
whom  was  his  flesh  brought  together  ? by  whom  were  his 
ancles,  by  whom  were  his  fingers  and  his  muscles,  made  ? by 
whom  the  apertures  of  his  body?  ....  2.  From  what  did 

they  construct  his  ancles  below  and  his  knees  above  ?”  After 
similar  questions  about  his  legs,  thighs,  trunk,  etc.,  the  author 
proceeds  : “4.  How  many  and  who  were  the  gods  who  joined 
together  the  chest  and  the  neck  of  Purusha  ? how  many 
formed  his  breasts,  who  his  elbows  ? ( ?)  how  many  connected 
his  shoulders,  and  ribs  ? ...  . 6.  Who  opened  the  seven  aper- 
tures in  his  head,  these  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth  ?....” 
“Whence,”  asks  the  poet  (v.  9),  “does  Purusha  bring  many 
things  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  sleep,  fear,  fatigue,  and  various 
kinds  of  enjoyments  ? 10.  How  do  suffering,  distress,  evil, 

as  well  as  success  and  opulence,  exist  in  Purusha? 

12.  Who  assigned  to  him  form,^  magnitude,  name,^  motion, 
and  consciousness,  (13)  and  the  different  vital  airs  ? 14. 

What  god  placed  in  him  sacrifice,  truth,  and  falsehood  ? 
Whence  come  death  and  immortality  ? 15.  Who  clothed 

him  with  a garment  ? who  created  his  life  ? who  gave  him 
strength  and  speed?  16.  Through  whom  did  he  spread  out 
the  waters,  cause  the  day  to  shine,  kindle  the  dawn,  bring  on  the 
twilight  ? 17.  "Who  placed  in  him  seed,  that  the  thread  (of 

being)  might  be  continued  ? who  imparted  to  him  under- 
standing ? 18.  Through  whom  did  he  envelop 

the  earth,  surround  (or  transcend)  the  sky,  surpass  by  his 

greatness  the  mountains  and  all  created  things  ? 

24.  By  whom  was  this  earth  made,  and  the  sky  placed 
above  ? By  whom  was  this  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised 
aloft  and  stretched  across  ? 25.  The  earth  was  made  by 

Brahma,  and  Brahma  is  placed  above  as  the  sky.  Brahma 
is  the  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised  aloft  and  stretched 
across.  26.  ^Vhen  Atharvan  joined  together  the  head  and 
the  heart  [of  Purusha],  air  issued  upwards  from  the 
brain  in  his  head  (?).  27.  That  head  of  Atharvan  [is]  a 

1 Here,  as  above  noticed,  we  have  tbe  ndma  and  rupa  of  the  Vedantists. 

VOL.  I. — [new  series].  24 
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divine  receptacle,  closed  up.  Breath  guards  this  head,  and 
so  do  food  and  mind.  28.  Purusha  has  pervaded  all  the 
regions  which  are  extended  aloft  and  across.  He  who  knows 
the  city  {pur)  of  Brahma  from  which  Purusha  is  named,  (29) 
who  knows  that  city  of  Brahma,  invested  with  immortality, 
to  him  Brahma  and  Brahma’s  offspring  have  given  sight, 
and  breath,  and  progeny.  30.  Neither  sight  nor  breath 
abandons  before  [the  term  of  natural]  decay  the  man  who 
knows  the  city  of  Brahma  from  which  Purusha  is  named. 

31.  Within  that  impregnable  city  of  the  gods,  which  has 
eight  circles  (compare  A.V.  xi.  4,  22)  and  nine  gates,  there 
exists  a golden  receptacle,  celestial,  invested  with  light. 

32.  Those  acquainted  with  Brahma  (divine  science,  or  the 
Deity)  know  that  living  {atmanvat)  object  of  adoration  which 
resides  in  this  golden  receptacle  with  three  spokes,  and  triple 
supports.^  33.  Brahma  has  entered  into  the  impregnable 
golden  city,  resplendent,  bright,  invested  with  renown.” 

In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xiii.  6,  1,  1 (see  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  25)  the 
word  Narayana  is  coupled  with  Purusha,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  Being  desired  to  surpass  all  beings,  and  become  himself 
the  entire  universe,  and  that  he  accomplished  his  object  by 
celebrating  the  Sarvamedha  sacrifice.  Purusha  Narayana  is 
again  mentioned  in  the  same  Brahmana  (xii.  3,  4,  1)  as  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  Prajapati:  “Prajapati  said  to  Pu- 
rusha Narayana,  ‘Sacrifice,  sacrifice.’  He  replied,  ‘Thou 
sayest  to  me.  Sacrifice,  sacrifice.  I have  sacrificed  thrice. 
By  the  morning  oblation  the  Vasus  came,  by  the  mid-day 
oblation  the  Rudras  came,  and  by  the  third  oblation  the 
Adityas  came  to  my  place  of  sacrifice,  where  I was.’  Praja- 
pati rejoined,  ‘ Sacrifice ; I will  tell  thee  how  thy  hymns 
shall  be  strung  like  a gem  on  a thread,  or  as  a thread  in 
a gem.’  ” 

' One  line  of  A.V.  x.  8,  43,  is  identical  with  one  line  of  this  verse,  though  the 
other  line  is  different.  The  whole  runs  thus : “ The  knowers  of  brahma  know 
that  living  object  of  adoration  which  resides  in  the  lotus  with  nine  gates,  invested 
with  the  three  qualities”  (tribhir  gunebhir  uvrtatn).  Roth,  s.v.  gtma,  translates  the 
last  three  words  by  “triply  enveloped,”  and  refers  in  support  of  this  sense  to 
w.  29  and  32  of  the  hymn  before  us,  and  to  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  viii.  1,  1. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  here  a first  reference  to  the  three  gunas 
afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Indian  philosophical  speculation. 
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Skambha. 

In  the  following  hymn  of  the  A.V.  (x.  7)  the  Supreme  Deity 
appears  to  be  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Skambha  (or 
Support).  Though  it  is  rather  tedious,  I shall  translate  it 
nearly  in  full,  as  these  ancient  guesses  after  truth  no  doubt 
contain  the  germ  of  much  of  the  later  speculation  on  the  same 
topics.  In  the  first  part  (vv.  1-6,  10-12)  Skambha  is  con- 
sidered (like  Purusha,  with  whom  he  seems  to  be  identified, 
V.  15),  as  a vast  embodied  being,  co-extensive  with  the  uni- 
verse, and  comprehending  in  his  several  members  not  only 
the  different  parts  of  the  material  world,  but  a variety  of 
abstract  conceptions,  such  as  austere  meditation  (tapas), 
faith,  truth,  and  the  divisions  of  time.  He  is  distinct  from, 
and  superior  to,  Prajapati,  who  founds  the  worlds  upon  him 
(vv.  7,  8,  17).  The  thirty-three  gods  are  comprehended  in 
him  (vv.  13,  22,  and  27),  and  arose  out  of  nonentity,  which 
forms  his  highest  member,  and,  as  well  as  entity,  is  embraced 
within  him  (vv.  10,  25).  The  gods  who  form  part  of  him,  as 
branches  of  a tree  (v.  38),  do  him  homage,  and  bring  him  tri- 
bute (v.  39).  He  is  identified  with  Indra  (in  vv.  29  and  30) ; 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  highest  Brahma  who  is  mentioned 
in  vv.  32-34,  36,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  hymn,  x. 
8,  1.  In  verse  36,  however,  this  Brahma  is  represented  as 
being  born  (or,  perhaps,  developed)  from  toil  and  tapas,  whilst 
in  X.  8,  1,  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity  are  assigned  to 
him.  In  compositions  of  this  age,  however,  we  are  not  to 
expect  very  accurate  or  rigorous  thinking,  or  perfect  con- 
sistency. 

“1.  In  what  member  of  his  does  rigorous  abstraction 
(tapas)  stand  ? in  which  is  the  ceremonial  {rta)  con- 
tained ? In  what  parts  do  religious  observance  (vrata) 
and  faith  abide?  In  what  member  is  truth  established? 
2.  From  what  member  does  Agni  blaze?  from  which  does 
Matarisvan  (the  wind)  blow  \lit.  purify]  ? from  which  does 
the  moon  pursue  her  course,  traversing  the  mighty  body 
of  Skambha  ? 3.  In  what  member  does  the  earth  reside  ? 

in  which  the  atmosphere  ? in  which  is  the  sky  placed. 
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and  in  whicli  tlie  space  above  the  sky  ? 4.  Whither  tend- 

ing, does  the  upward  fire  blaze  ? whither  tending,  does  the 
wind  blow  ? Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  paths 
tend,  and  into  whom  they  enter.  5.  Whither  do  the  half- 
months,  and  the  months,  in  concert  with  the  year,  proceed  ? 
Tell  w’ho  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  seasons  and  other 
divisions  of  the  year  advance.  6.  Whither  tending  do  the 
two  young  females  of  diverse  aspects,  the  day  and  the  night, 
hasten  in  unison  ? Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the 
waters  tend  and  go  ? 7.  Who  is  that  Skambha  on  whom 

Prajapati  has  supported  and  estabhshed  all  the  worlds  ? 
8.  How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  highest,  lowest, 
and  middle  universe,  comprehending  all  forms,  which  Praja- 
pati created  ? and  how  much  of  it  was  there  which  he  did  not 
penetrate  ? 9.  How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  the  past  ? 

and  how  much  of  the  future  is  contained  in  his  receptacle  ? 
How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  one  member  which 
he  separated  into  a thousand  parts  ? 10.  Tell  who  is  that 

Skambha  in  whom  the  waters,  divine  thought  (brahma),  and 
men  recognize  worlds  and  receptacles  [as  existing],  and  within 
whom  are  nonentity  and  entity;  (11)  in  whom  rigorous  abstrac- 
tion (tapas),  energizing,  maintains  its  highest  action  (vrata), 
in  whom  the  ceremonial,  faith,  the  waters,  and  divine  science 
are  comprehended ; (12)  in  whom,  earth,  atmosphere,  sky, 
fire,  moon,  sun,  and  wfind  are  placed  ; (13)  in  whose  body  all 
the  thirty- three  gods  are  contained ; ^ (14)  in  whom  the  earliest 
Pishis,  the  Pik,  the  Saman,  the  Yajus,  the  earth,  and  the  one 
Pishi  reside ; (15)  that  Purusha,  in  whom  immortality  and 
death  are  comprehended ; who  has  the  ocean  within  him  as  his 
veins;  (16)  that  Skambha  of  whom  the  four  regions  are  the  pri- 
meval arteries,  and  in  whom  sacrifice  displays  its  energy.  1 7.  They 
who  know  the  divine  essence  (brahma)  in  Purusha,  know  Para- 
meshthin.  He  who  knows  Parameshthin,  and  he  who  knows 
Prajapati — they  who  know  the  highest  divine  mystery  (brdh- 
mana)^  know  in  consequence  Skambha.  18.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  of  whom  Yaisvanara  (Agni)  is  the  head,  the  Angi- 

1 See  Dr.  Haug’s  Essay  on  the  sacred  language  of  the  Parsees,  p.  233. 

* See  vv.  20,  33,  and  37  of  A.V.  x.  8,  to  be  quoted  below. 
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rases  the  eye,  and  the  Yatus  (demons)  are  the  limbs ; (19)  of 
whom,  they  say,  divdne  knowledge  {brahma)  is  the  mouth,  the 
Madhukasa^  the  tongue,  and  the  Yiraj  the  udder,  (20)  from 
whom  they  hewed  off  the  Rik  verses,  and  cut  off  the  Yajus ; 
of  whom  the  Sama  verses  are  the  hairs,  and  the  Atharvan- 
girases  {i.e.  the  Atharvaveda)  the  mouth.®  21.  Men  regard 
the  branch  of  nonentity,^  which  is  prominent,  as  if  it  were  para- 
mount ; and  inferior  men,  as  many  as  worship  thy  branch,  re- 
gard it  as  an  entity.  22.  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  in  whom 
the  Adityas,  Rudras,  and  Yasus  are  contained,  on  whom  the 
past,  the  future,  and  all  worlds  are  supported,  (23)  whose 
treasure  the  thirty-three  gods  continually  guard.  Who  now 
knows  the  treasure  which  ye  guard,  0 gods  ? 24.  In  whom, 

0 gods,  the  knowers  of  sacred  science  {brahma)  worship  the 
highest  divine  essence  {brahma).  The  priest  {brahma)  who 
knows  these  [gods]  face  to  face  will  be  a sage.  25.  Mighty 
indeed  are  those  gods  who  have  sprung  from  nonentity. 
Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest,  member  of 
Skambha  (compare  v.  10  above).  26.  ’NYhere  Skambha  gene- 
rating, brought  the  Ancient  {purdna)  into  existence,  they  con- 
sider that  that  Ancient  is  one  member  of  Skambha,  (27)  in 
whose  members  the  thirty-three  gods  found  their  several 
bodies.  Some  possessors  of  sacred  knowledge  know  those 

1 I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  an  explanation  of  this  word,  and  an 
indication  of  some  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  In  R.  V.  i.  22,  .3,  and  i. 
157,  4,  the  Asyins  are  said  to  have  a honied  whip,  kasd  mad/iumatt,  with  which  they 
are  besought  to  sprinkle  the  worshippers,  or  their  sacrifice.  The  Maruts  are  also 
said  in  R.  V.  i.  37,  3,  and  i.  168,  4,  to  have  whips,  though  they  are  not  said  to  be 
honied.  In  the  Nighantu,  however,  the  sense  of  speech  is  ascrihed  to  Kasd;  and 
a mystical  signification  is  also  assigned  to  the  word  madliu,  honey,  which  Dadhyanch 
is  said,  R.  V.  i.  116,  12,  and  i.  117,  22,  to  have  made  known  to  the  Asvins.  This 
is  explained  by  Sayana  on  these  two  passages  as  meaning  that  he  gave  them  a 
Brahmana  revealing  the  Madhuvidya;  and  iMahidhara  onYaj.  S.  7, 11,  understands 
the  kasd  madhumati  as  referring  to  this  mystic  lore.  TMs  Madhukasa  is  cele- 
brated at  considerable  length  in  A.  V.  ix.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  she  “sprang 
from  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  fire,  and  wind,”  and  that  “ all  creatures, 
worshipping  her  who  dwells  in  immortality,  rejoice  in  their  hearts.”  In  vv.  3, 
10,  she  is  said  to  be  the  “brilliant  granddaughter  of  the  Maruts,”  and  in  v.  4,  to 
he  the  “mother  of  the  Adityas,  the  daughter  of  the  Yasus,  the  life  of  creatures, 
and  the  centre  of  immortality.” 

^ Compare  A.  Y.  ix.  6,  1 : “ He  who  clearly  knows  Brahma,  of  whom  the  mate- 
rials of  sacrifice  are  the  joints,  the  Rik- verses  are  the  backbone,  the  Sama-verses 
the  hairs,  the  Tajus  is  said  to  be  the  heart,  and  the  oblation  the  covering." 

3 The  sense  of  this  verse  is  obscure,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  con- 
nected either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  I have  adopted  partly 
the  rendering  suggested  by  Professor  Aufrecht. 
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thirty-three  gods.  28.  Men  know  Hiranyagarhha^  to  be 
supreme  and  ineffable.  Skambha  in  the  beginning  shed  forth 
that  gold  {hiranija,  out  of  which  Hiranyagarbha  arose)  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  29.  In  Skambha  are  contained  the 
worlds,  rigorous  abstraction,  and  the  ceremonial.  'Skambha, 
I clearly  know  thee  to  he  contained  entire  in  Indra.  30.  In 
Indra  are  contained  the  worlds,  rigorous  abstraction,  and 
the  ceremonial.  Indra,  I clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained 
entire  in  Skambha.  31.  (The  worshipper)  repeatedly  in- 
vokes the  [god  who  bears  the  one]  name  by  the  name 
[of  the  other  god]  before  the  sun,  before  the  dawn.^  When 
the  unborn  first  sprang  into  being,  he  attained  to  that 
independent  dominion,  than  that  which  nothing  higher  has 
ever  been.  32.  Reverence  be  to  that  greatest  Brahma,  of 
whom  the  earth  is  the  measure,^  the  atmosphere  the  belly, 
who  made  the  sky  his  head,  (33)  of  whom  the  sun  and  the 
ever-renewed  moon  are  the  eye,  who  made  Agni  his  mouth, 
(34)  of  whom  the  wind  formed  two  of  the  vital  airs,  and  the 
Angirases  the  eye,  who  made  the  regions  his  organs  of  sense  (?) 
35.  Skambha  established  both  these  [worlds],  earth  and  sky, 
the  wide  atmosphere,  and  the  six  vast  regions ; Skambha  per- 
vaded this  entire  universe.  36.  Reverence  to  that  greatest 
Brahma  who,  born  from  toil  and  austere  abstraction  {tapas), 
penetrated  all  the  worlds,  who  made  soma  for  himself  alone.^ 
37.  IIow  is  it  that  the  wind  does  not  rest  ? how  is  not  the 
soul  quiescent  ? why  do  not  the  waters,  seeking  after  truth, 
ever  repose  ? 38.  The  great  object  of  adoration  [is]  absorbed 

in  severe  abstraction  {tapas)  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  To  him  all  the  gods  are  joined,  as  the 
branches  around  the  trunk  of  a tree.  39.  Say  who  is  that 
Skambha  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  works  (?),  the  gods 
with  hands,  feet,  voice,  ear,  eye,  present  eontinually  an 
unlimited  tribute.^  40.  By  him  darkness  is  dispelled : he  is 

* See  above,  p.  344. 

^ The  meaning  of  this,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Aufrecht,  is  that  by  invoking 
Indra,  the  worshipper  really  worships  Skambha. 

3 Pramu.  {iompare,  however,  R.V.  x.  130,  3. 

^ Such  is  the  sense  according  to  Roth,  s.v.  Icevala. 

® Compare  A.V.  x.  8,  15  . . . “the  great  object  of  adoration  in  the  midst  of 
the  world : to  him  the  rulers  of  realms  tiring  tribute.” 
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free  from  evil : in  him  are  all  the  three  luminaries  which 
reside  in  Prajapati.  41.  He  who  knows  the  golden  reed 
standing  in  the  waters  is  the  mysterious  Prajapati.”  ^ 

I quote  in  addition  some  verses  from  the  hymn  next  in 
order,  A.  V.  x.  8 : 

“ 1.  Peverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma  who  rules  over 
the  past,  the  future,  the  universe,  and  whose  alone  is  the 
sky,  2.  These  two  [worlds],  the  sky  and  the  earth,  exist, 
supported  by  Skambha.  Skambha  is  all  this  which  has 

soul,  which  breathes,  which  winks 11.  That  which 

moves,  flies,  stands,  which  has  existed  breathing,  not  breath- 
ing, and  winking:  that  omniform  (entity)  has  established  the 
earth ; that,  combining,  becomes  one  only.  12,  The  infinite 
extended  on  many  sides,  the  infinite,  and  the  finite  all  around — 
these  t\vo  the  ruler  of  the  sky  proceeds  discriminating,  knowing 
the  past  and  the  future  of  this  (universe).  13.  (=Vaj.-San. 
31,  19)  Prajapati  moves  within  the  womb.  Though  unseen, 
he  is  born  in  many  forms.  With  the  half  [of  himself]  he 
produced  the  whole  world.  What  trace  is  there  of  the  [other] 


half  of  him  ? . 16.  I regard  as  the  greatest  That  whence 

the  sun  rises,  and  That  where  he  sets  ; That  is  not  surpassed 
by  anything 20.  He  who  knows  the  two  pieces  of 


firewood  from  which  wealth  is  rubbed  out — he  so  knowing  will 
understand  that  which  is  the  greatest ; he  will  know  the  great 
divine  mystery  {brahmana).  . . . 34.  I ask  thee  regarding  that 
flower  of  the  waters  in  which  gods  and  men  are  fixed  as  spokes 
in  the  nave  of  a wheel, — where  that  was  placed  by  [divine] 
skill  {mdija).  . . . 37.  He  who  knows  that  extended  thread 

on  which  these  creatures  are  strung,  who  knows  the  thread  of 
the  thread, — he  knows  that  great  divine  mystery  {br&h- 
mana).  38.  I know  that  extended  thread  on  which  these 
creatures  are  strung.  I know  the  thread  of  the  thread,  and 

hence,  too,  that  which  is  the  great  divine  mystery 

44.  The  possessors  of  divine  science  {brahma)  know  that  living 
object  of  adoration  within  the  lotus  with  nine  gates,  which  is 


^ In  the  R.V.  x.  95,  4,  5 (compare  Nirukta  iii.  21),  and  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  5,  1,  1, 
the  word  vaitasa  has  the  sense  of  membrum  virile.  Are  we  to  understand  the  word 
vetasa  (reed)  in  the  same  sense  here,  as  denoting  a Linga  ? 
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enveloped  by  the  three  qualities  (gtinas).^  44.  Knowing  that 
soul  (dtmau)  calm,  undecaying,  young,  free  from  desire,  im- 
mortal, self-existent,  satished  with  the  essence,  deficient  in 
nothing,  a man  is  not  afraid  of  death.” 


Brahma. 

Some  verses  in  the  two  preceding  hjunns  speak  of  the 
highest,  or  greatest,  Brahma,  in  whatever  sense  that  term 
is  to  he  understood. 

I am  unable  to  state  whether  Brahma  in  the  sense  of  the 
supreme  Deity  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  unless 
it  be  in  the  following  passage  (xi.  8,  30  ff.);  “The  waters, 
the  gods,  Vii’aj  (feminine)  with  Brahma  [entered  into  man]. 
Brahma  entered  his  body ; Prajapati  [entered]  hk  body. 
Sur3^a  occupied  the  eye,  and  Yata  the  breath  of  the  man. 
Then  the  gods  gave  his  other  soul  to  Agni.  "Wherefore  one 
who  knows  the  man  thinks,  ‘this  is  Brahma;’  for  all  the 
gods  are  in  him,  as  cows  in  a cowhouse.” 

In  the  Vajasanejd  Sanhita  xxiii.  47  f.  we  find  the  follow- 
ing words  ; “ VTiat  light  is  equal  to  the  sun  ? what  lake  is 
equal  to  the  sea  ? ” To  which  the  following  verse  gives  the 
answer  : “ Brahma  (neuter)  is  a light  equal  to  the  sun.  The 
sky  is  a lake  equal  to  the  sea.”  The  commentator  explains 
Brahma  in  this  passage  as  standing  either  for  the  three  Vedas 
or  the  supreme  Brahma. 

In  S.  P.  Br.  X.  6,  5,  9,  it  is  stated  in  a genealogy  of  teachers 
that  “Tura  Kavasheya  sprang  from  Prajapati,  and  Prajapati 
from  Brahma,  who  is  self-existent.”  In  another  passage, 
already  quoted,  from  the  same  work  (xiii.  7,  1,  1)  Brahma 
(in  the  neuter),  the  self-existent,  is  described  as  performing 
tapas,  and  as  sacrificing  himself.  Ibid.  x.  4,  1 9,  a verse  is 
quoted  from  some  hymn  which  begins,  “ I celebrate  the  one 
great  imperishable  Brahma  who  was  and  is  to  be.” 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  xi.  3,  3,  1,  the  same  being  is 
represented  as  giving  over  other  creatures,  except  the  Brahma- 


' See  note  in  p,  22. 
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charin,  or  religious  student,  to  death.  And  in  xi.  2,  3,  1 ff., 
there  is  another  text,  which  is  interesting  not  merely  as 
introducing  Brahma,  but  as  containing  what  is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  extant  expositions  of  the  conception  of  nama 
and  riipa  (name  and  form)  as  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  phenomenal  universe.  These  two  words,  as  is  well  known, 
became  at  a later  period  technical  terms  of  theYedanta  philo- 
sophy. The  passage  runs  as  follows  : 

“In  the  beginning  Brahma  was  this  [imiverse].  He 
created  gods.  Having  created  gods,  he  placed  them  in  these 
worlds,  viz. : in  this  world  Agni,  in  the  atmosphere  Yayu,  and 
in  the  sky  Surya ; and  in  the  worlds  which  were  yet  higher 
he  placed  the  gods  who  are  still  higher.  Such  as  are  these 
visible  worlds  and  these  gods, — even  such  were  those  visible 
worlds  in  which  he  placed  those  gods,  and  such  were  those 
gods  themselves.  2.  Then  Brahma  proceeded  to  the  higher 
sphere  {pardrddha — explained  by  the  commentator  to  mean 
the  Satya-loka,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  limit,  of  all  the 
worlds).  Having  gone  to  that  higher  sphere,  he  considered 
‘How  now  can  I pervade  all  these  worlds?’  He  then  per- 
vaded them  with  two  things,  with  form  and  with  name. 
Whatever  has  a name,  that  is  name.  And  even  that  which 
has  no  name — that  which  he  knows  by  its  form,  that  ‘such  is 
its  form’ — that  is  form.  This  [universe]  is  so  much  as  is 
(^.e.  is  co-extensive  with)  form  and  name.  3.  These  are  the 
two  great  magnitudes  {abhve)  of  Brahma.  He  who  knows 
these  two  great  magnitudes  of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a 
great  magnitude.  4.  These  are  the  two  great  adorable  beings 
of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  adorable  beings 
of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a great  adorable  being.  Of  these 
two  one  is  the  greater,  viz.  form ; for  whatever  is  name  is 
also  form.  He  who  knows  the  greater  of  these  two  becomes 
greater  than  him  than  whom  he  wishes  to  become  greater. 
5.  The  gods  were  originally  mortal,  but  when  they  were  per- 
vaded by  Brahma  they  became  immortal.  By  that  which  he 
sends  forth  from  his  mind  (mind  is  form ; for  by  mind  he  knows, 
‘This  is  form’) — by  that,  I say,  he  obtains  form.  And  by 
that  which  he  sends  out  from  his  voice  (voice  is  name  ; for  by 
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voice  he  seizes  name) — by  that,  I say,  he  obtains  name.  This 
imiverse  is  so  much  as  is  [i.e.  is  co-extensive  with)  form  and 
name.  All  that  he  obtains.  Now  that  all  is  undecaying. 
Hence  he  obtains  undecaying  merit,  and  an  rmdecaying 
world.” 

Compare  with  this  the  passages  of  the  Brhad  Aranyaka 
Upanishad,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  75  IF.  and  165  IF.  oF 
Dr.  Boer’s  translation  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  vol.  ii.  part  3) ; 
and  the  Mundaka  Upanishad,  iii.  2,  8,  p.  164,  oF  English 
version. 

Brahma  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Follov.dng  texts  oF  the 
Taittiriya  Brahmana : — ii.  8,  8,  9.  “Brahma  generated  the 
gods.  Brahma  [generated]  this  entire  world.  From  Brahma' 
the  Kshattriya  is  Formed.  Brahma  in  his  essence  {at man)  is 
the  Brahman.2  Within  him  are  all  these  worlds ; within 
him  this  entire  universe.  It  is  Brahma  who  is  the  greatest 
of  beings.  Who  can  vie  with  him  ? In  Brahma  the 
thirty-three  gods, — in  Brahma,  Indra  and  Prajapati, — in 
Brahma  all  beings  are  contained,  as  in  a ship.”  Again,  it  is 
said  (iii.  12,  3,  1),  “Let  us  worship  with  oblations  the  first 
born  god,  by  whom  the  entire  universe  which  exists  is  sur- 
rounded,— the  self-existent  Brahma  who  is  the  supreme 
austerity  {tapas).  It  is  he  who  is  son,  he  who  is  father,  he 
who  is  mother.  Tapas  came  into  existence,  the  first  object 
of  worship.”  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6 (quoted  above, 
p.  343),  in  which  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the  forest  and  the  tree 
out  of  which  the  worlds  were  constructed,  and  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  creator  took  his  stand  when  upholding  the  universe. 

Prajapati. 

As  I have  observed  above  (p.  341),  the  word  prajapati,  “ lord 
of  creatures,”  was  originally  employed  as  an  epithet  of  Savitr 
and  Soma,  as  it  also  was  of  Hiranyagarbha  (R.V.  x.  121,  10). 
It  afterwards,  however,  came  to  denote  a separate  deity,  who 
appears  in  three  places  of  the  Rig-veda  (x.  85,  43  ; x.  169,  4 ; 

1 Here  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  other  sense  of  brahma  as  the  Brahman  caste. 

“ “For,”  says  the  commentatator,  “in  the  Brahman’s  body  the  supreme 
Brahma  is  manifested.” 
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X.  184, 4)  as  the  bestower  of  progeny  and  cattle.  This  god  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Vajasanejd  Sanhita,  in  averse  (xxxi.  19)  which 
comes  in  after  one  in  which  the  great  Purusha  is  celebrated 
(see  above,  pp.  353,  365).  The  verse  is  as  follows:  “Prajapati 
works  within  the  womb.  Though  he  does  not  become  born,  he 
is  yet  born  in  many  shapes.  The  wise  behold  his  womb.  In 
him  all  the  worlds  stand.”  ^ Another  verse  in  which  he  is 
referred  to  is  this  (xxxii.  5)  : “ He  before  whom  nothing  was 
born,  who  pervades  all  worlds,  Prajapati,  rejoicing  in  his 
offspring,  dwells  in  the  three  luminaries,  as  the  sixteenth.” 

Prajapati  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  A.V.  Several  of 
these  passages  have  been  already  cited  above,  as  x.  7,  7,  17, 
40,  41 ; X.  8,  13.  Some  of  the  others  which  I have  observed 
are  the  following : In  xi.  3,  52,  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
thirty-three  worlds  out  of  the  oblation  of  boiled  rice  (odana). 
In  xi.  4,  12,  he  is  identified  with  Prana,  or  breath.  In  xi. 
5,  7,  he  is  said,  along  with  Parameshthin,  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student.  In  xi. 
7,  3,  he  is  declared  to  exist  in  the  Uchliishta,  or  remnant  of 
the  sacrifice.  And  in  xix.  53,  8,  10,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  Kdla,  or  time.  Most  of  these  passages  will  he 
quoted  at  length  further  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Yeda 
he  is  not  generally  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  primal  deity. 

On  the  subject  of  Prajapati,  I have  elsewhere  (Sanskrit 
Texts,  iii.  3;  iv.  19-24,  and  47-51)  brought  together  a con- 
siderable number  of  passages  from  the  S.  P.  Br.,  of  which  I 
shall  here  only  repeat  the  substance,  adding  any  further 
notices  which  occur  elsewhere.  Prajapati  is  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  universe,  and  described  (in  the  same  way  as 
Brahma,  or  entity,  or  nonentity  are  in  other  places)  as  having 
alone  existed  in  the  beginning,  as  the  source  out  of  which  the 
creation  was  evolved,  S.  P.  Br.  ii.  2,  4,  1 ; vii.  5,  2,  6;^  xi. 

3 The  first  half  of  this  verse,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  found  in  the  A.  V.  x.  8, 
13,  with  the  different  reading  of  adrisyamanah,  “not  being  seen,”  im ajuyamunah, 
“not  being  born.”  The  second  line  runs  thus  in  the  A.V. ; “ With  the  half  he 
produced  the  whole  world.  But  what  trace  is  there  of  his  [other]  half 

2 S.  P.  Br.  vii.  5,  2,  6.  Prajapati  was  at  first  this  [universe].  Being  alone  he 
desired,  ‘ May  I create  food,  and  become  reproduced.’  He  fashioned  animals  from 
his  breath,  man  {purusha)  from  his  soul  {mams),  the  horse  from  his  eye,  the  cow 
from  his  breath,  the  sheep  from  his  ear,  the  goat  from  his  voice.  Inasmuch  as  he 
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5,  8,  1.  In  other  texts,  however,  he  is  not  represented  as 
the  source  of  creation,  hut  only  as  one  of  the  subsequent  and 
subordinate  agents,  created  by  the  gods  (vi.  1,  1,  1 or  as 
springing  out  of  an  egg  generated  by  the  primeval  waters 
(xi.  1,  6,  1 fiF.).  He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
in  order  to  produce  the  creation  (ii.  4,  4,  1),  or  to  have  been 
himself  half  mortal  and  half  immortal  (x.  1,  3,  2 ; x.  1,  4,  1), 
mortal  in  his  body,  but  immortal  in  his  breath,  or  to  have 
performed  tapas  for  a thousand  years,  to  get  rid  of  sin  or 
suffering  {papman,  x.  4,  4,  1). 

Prajapati  may  thus  be  said  to  have  two  characters,  which, 
however,  are  not  kept  distinct  in  the  Brahmana.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
intellect  to  conceive  and  express  the  idea  of  deity  in  the 
abstract,  as  the  great  first  cause  of  aU  things ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  writer  begins  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  creative  acti^^ty  of  the  god  is  manifested,  he  at  once 
invests  him  with  a mythological  character,  and  even  treats 
him  as  only  one  of  the  thirty-three  deities  (as  in  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  6, 
3, 5.  See  my  former  Art.  p.  61 ; and  Roth’s  Lex.  8.v.  Prajapati) . 
In  the  Brahmana  itself  (xiv.  1,  2,  18)  we  have  the  following 
text,  which  expresses  two  different  aspects  under  which  the 
god  was  regarded,  though,  perhaps,  these  are  not  identical 
with  the  two  points  of  view  which  I have  stated  : “Prajapati 
is  this  sacrifice.  Prajapati  is  both  of  these  two  things,  de- 
clared and  undeclared,  measured  and  unmeasured.  Whatever 
he  (the  priest)  does  with  the  Yajus  text,  with  that  he  con- 
secrates that  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  declared  and  mea- 
sured. And  what  he  (the  priest)  does  silently,  with  that  he 
consecrates  the  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  undeclared  and  un- 
measured.” 

Prana. 

A great  variety  of  other  deities  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
character  are  celebrated  in  the  Atharva  Y eda  as  the  possessors 

created  these  (animals)  from  his  breath,  they  say  that  ‘the  breaths  are  the  animals.’ 
The  soul  {rnanas)  is  the  first  of  the  breaths ; and  since  he  fashioned  man  from  his 
soul,  they  say  that  ‘ man  is  the  first  and  strongest  of  the  animals.’  The  soul  is  all 
the  breaths,  for  they  are  all  supported  in  it : since  then  he  fashioned  man  from 
the  soul,  they  say,  ‘ man  is  all  the  animals,’  for  they  are  all  his.” 
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of  divine  power.  One  of  these  is  Prana,  life  or  breath,  to 
whom  a hymn  (xi.  4)  is  dedicated,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a 
specimen : — 

“Peverence  to  Prana,  to  whom  this  universe  is  subject; 
who  has  become  the  lord  of  all,  on  whom  all  is  supported. 
2.  Reverence,  Prana,  to  thy  shout,  to  thy  thunder,  to  thy 
lightning,  and  to  thyself  when  thou  rainest.  3.  When  Prana 
calls  aloud  to  the  plants  with  thunder,  they  are  impregnated, 
they  conceive,  they  produce  abundantly.  4.  When  the  season 
has  arrived,  and  Prana  calls  aloud  to  the  plants,  then  every- 
thing rejoices  which  is  upon  the  earth.  5.  When  Prana  has 
watered  the  great  earth  with  rain,  then  the  beasts  rejoice, 
and  [think]  that  they  shall  have  strength.  6.  When  watered 
by  Prana,  the  plants  burst  forth  [saying],  ‘Thou  hast  pro- 
longed our  life,  thou  hast  made  us  all  fragrant.’  7.  “Reverence 
to  thee.  Prana,  coming,  and  to  thee  going,  and  to  thee  standing, 

and  to  thee  sitting 9.  Communicate  to  us  thy  dear 

form,  thy  dearest,  with  thy  healing  power,  that  we  may  live. 
10.  Prana  clothes  the  creatures,  as  a father  his  dear  son. 
Prana  is  the  lord  of  all,  both  of  what  breathes  and  what  does 
not  breathe.  11.  Prana  is  death,  Prana  is  fever.  The  gods 
worship  Prana.  Prana  places  the  truth-speaker  in  the  highest 
world.  12.  Prana  is  Viraj,  Prana  is  Deshtri.  All  worship 
Prana.  Prana  is  sun  and  moon.  They  call  Prajapati,  Prana. 
....  15.  They  call  Matarisvan,  Prana  ; the  Wind  is  called 

Prana.  The  past,  the  future,  everything  is  supported  upon 
Prana.  16.  The  plants  of  Atharvan,  of  Angiras,  of  the  gods, 
and  of  men,  grow  when  thou.  Prana,  quickenest.  ...  18.  Who- 
ever, 0 Prana,  knows  this  [truth  regarding]  thee,  and  on 
what  thou  art  supported — all  -will  offer  him  tribute  in  that 
highest  world.  19.  As,  0 Prana,  aR  these  creatures  offer 
thee  tribute,  so  shall  they  offer  tribute  in  that  highest  world 
to  him  who  hears  thee  with  willing  ears.” 

Rohita. 

Rohita,  probably  a form  of  Fire  and  of  the  Sun  (though  he 
is  also  distinguished,  in  the  hymn  I am  about  to  quote,  from 
both  these  gods),  is  another  deity  who  is  highly  celebrated  in 
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the  A.V.,  where  one  hymn  (xiii.  1)  and  parts  of  others  are 
appropriated  to  his  honour.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
verses  in  which  his  power  is  described  : — xiii.  1,  6.  “ Rohita 
produced  heaven  and  earth  : there  Parameshthin  stretched 
the  web.  There  Aj a EkapMa  was  contained.  He  established 
heaven  and  earth  his  force.  7.  Rohita  established  heaven 
and  earth  : by  him  the  shy  was  supported,  by  him  the  heaven. 
B}'  him  the  atmosphere,  by  him  the  regions  were  meted  out. 

Through  him  the  gods  obtained  immortality 13.  Rohita 

is  the  generator,  and  the  mouth,  of  sacrifice.  To  Rohita  I 
offer  my  oblation  with  A'oice,  ear,  and  mind.  To  Rohita  the 

gods  resort  with  gladness ' 14.  Rohita  offered  a sacrifice 

to  Yisvaharman.  From  it  may  these  fires  approach  me 

25.  The  gods  frame  creations  out  of  that  Rohita  who  is  a 
shai’p-horned  bull,  who  surpasses  Agni  and  Surya,  who  props 

up  the  earth  and  the  sky 37.  In  Rohita,  who  is  the 

conqueror  of  wealth  and  cows,  ....  the  heaven  and  earth  are 

sustained 55.  He  first  became  the  sacrifice,  both  past 

and  future.  From  him  sprang  all  this  whatever  there  is  which 
shines,  developed  by  Rohita  the  rishi.” 

In  the  second  hymn  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  sun  is 
celebrated,  Rohita  is  also  named  in  the  following  verses : — 
“ 39  ff.  Rohita  became  Time ; Rohita  formerl}^  became  Praja- 
pati.  Rohita  is  the  mouth  of  sacrifices.  Rohita  produced 
the  sky.  40.  Rohita  became  the  world  ; Rohita  shone  beyond 
the  sky  ; Rohita  traversed  the  earth  and  [aerial  ?]  ocean  with 
his  ravs.  41.  Rohita  traversed  all  the  regions.  Rohita  is  the 
ruler  of  the  sky.  He  preserves  heaven,  ocean,  and  earth — 
whatever  exists.” 

And  yet  the  gods  are  said  to  have  generated  Rohita  (A.  V. 
xiii.  3,  12,  23). 

UCHHISHTA. 

In  the  hymn  which  follows  divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
remains  of  the  sacrifice  (Hchhishta)  : 

A.V.  xi.  7,  1.  “In  the  Uchhishta  (remains  of  the  sacrifice) 
are  contained  name,  form,^  the  world,  Indra  and  Agni,  the 


' See  verse  12,  of  the  hymn  to  Purttsha,  A.V.  x.  2,  above. 
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universe,  (2)  heaven  and  earth,  all  that  exists,  the  waters,  the 
sea,  the  moon,  and  the  wind.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  both 
the  existent  and  the  non-existent  (sa?^,  asamscha,  masc.), 
death,  food  (or  strength,  vaja),  Prajapati  ...  4.  . , Brahma,^ 

the  ten  creators  of  all  things,  the  gods,  are  fixed  on  all  sides 
to  the  Uchhishta  as  [the  spokes]  of  a wheel  to  the  nave.” 
So,  too,  the  Rik,  Saman,  Yajus,  the  hymns,  the  different  sorts 
of  sacrifices,  and  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  etc.,  are  compre- 
hended in  it  (vv.  5-13).  “ 14.  ISiine  earths,  oceans,  skies  (?), 

are  contained  in  the  Uchhishta.  The  sun  shines  in  the 
Uchhishta,  and  in  the  Uchhishta  are  day  and  night.  15.  The 
Uchhishta  (masc.),  the  sustainer  of  the  universe,  the  father  of 
the  generator,  upholds  the  ....  xqmliavya,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  are  secretly  presented.  16.  The  Uchhishta,  the  father  of 
the  generator,  the  grandson  of  spirit  (asu),  the  progenitor,  the 
ruler,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  the  bull,  rules  triumphant  (?) 
over  the  earth.  17.  Ceremonial,  truth,  rigorous  abstraction, 
dominion,  effort,  righteousness  and  works,  past,  future,  strength, 
prosperity,  force,  reside  in  the  Uchhishta,  which  is  force  (comp. 

X.  7,  1,  above) 20.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  embraced  the 

resounding  waters,  thunder,  the  great  sruti  (veda  ?),  pebbles, 

sand,  stones,  plants,  grass,  (21)  clouds,  lightnings,  rain 

23.  From  the  Uchhishta  sprang  whatever  breathes  and  sees, 
with  all  the  celestial  gods,  (24)  the  Rich  and  Saman  verses, 
metres,  Puranas,  and  Yajus,  ....  two  of  the  vital  airs  (prana 
and  apana),  the  eye,  the  ear,  imperishahleness,  perishableness, 
(26)  pleasures,  enjoyments,  (27)  the  Pitris,  men,  Gandharvas, 
and  Apsarases.”  (Comp.  A.  Y.  xi.  3,  21.) 

Sacrificial  Implements. 

Similar  divine  powers  are  ascribed  to  different  sacrificial 
implements  in  A.Y.  x^^.ii.  4,  5 : “The  ladle  (juhu)  has  esta- 
blished the  sky,  the  ladle  (upabhrt)  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
ladle  (dhruvd)  the  stable  earth.” 

Anumati. 

In  a hymn  to  Anumati  (according  to  Prof.  Roth  the  god- 

* Are  these  the  ten  IMaharshis  mentioned  by  Hanu  i.  34  f.  ? In  A.  V.  xi.  1,  1,3, 
mention  is  made  of  the  seven  Rishis,  the  makers  of  all  things  (bhuta-krtah).  See 
also  A.  V.  xii.  1,  39. 
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dess  of  good  will,  as  well  as  of  procreation),  A.Y.  vii.  20,  she 
is  thus  identified  with  all  things  (v.  6) : “ Anumati  was  all  this 
[universe],  whatever  stands  or  walks,  and  everything  that 
moves.  May  we,  0 goddess,  enjoy  thy  benevolence ; for 
thou,  Anumati,  dost  favour  us  {aniimansase) 

The  Ox,  or  Kettle. 

In  A.V.  iv.  11,  1,  a divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the  “ Ox,” 
which,  however.  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a metaphorical  ox,  as  it  has  an  udder  (v.  4),  and 
gives  milk ; and  he  supposes  a kettle  with  four  legs,  the 
Gliarma,  to  be  intended.  As  that  vessel  was  used  for  boding 
milk  and  other  materials  for  sacrificial  purposes,  the  allusions 
in  this  hymn  to  milk  become  intelligible  ; and  possibly  the  four- 
legged kettle  may  by  its  form  have  suggested  the  figure  of 
an  ox. 

“ The  ox  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky ; the  ox 
has  established  the  broad  atmosphere  ; the  ox  has  established 
the  six  vast  regions ; the  ox  has  pervaded  the  entire  universe. 
2.  The  ox  is  Indra.  He  watches  over  the  beasts.  As  Sakra 
he  measures  the  threefold  paths.  Milking  out  the  worlds, 
whatever  has  been  or  shall  be,  he  performs  all  the  functions 
of  the  gods.  3.  Being  born  as  Indra  among  men,  the  kindled 
and  gloAving  kettle  works.  ...  5.  That  which  neither  the  lord 
of  the  sacrifice  nor  the  sacrifice  rules,  which  neither  the  giver 
nor  the  receiver  rules,  which  is  all-conquering,  all-supporting, 
and  all- working  (visvakarma) , — declare  to  us  the  kettle,  what 
quadruped  it  is.” 

The  Brahmacharin. 

The  hymn  to  be  next  quoted  ascribes  very  astonishing 
powers  to  the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  obscure,  but  the  translation  I give,  though 
imperfect,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  contents : — 

A.Y.  xi.  5,1:  “ The  Brahmacharin  works,  quickening  both 
worlds.  The  gods  are  united  in  him.  He  has  established 
the  earth  and  the  sky.  He  satisfies  his  dchdrya  (religious 
teacher)  by  tapas.  2.  The  Fathers,  the  heavenly  hosts,  all  the 
gods  separately  follow  after  him,  with  the  6333  Gandharvas. 
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He  satisfies  all  the  gods  by  tapas.  3.  The  dcharya  adopting 
him  as  a disciple,  makes  him  a brahmacharin  even  in  the 
womb,  and  supports  him  there  for  three  nights.  ^"^Tien 
he  is  born  the  gods  assemble  to  see  him.  4.  This  piece  of 
fuel  is  the  earth  (compare  v.  9),  the  second  is  the  sky,  and  he 
satisfies  the  air  with  fuel.^  The  brahmacharin  satisfies  the 
worlds  with  fuel,  with  a girdle,  with  exertion,  with  tapas. 
5.  Born  before  divine  science  (brahma)  the  brahmacharin, 
arose  through  tapas,  clothed  with  heat.  From ‘him  was  pro- 
duced divine  knowledge  (brdhmana),  the  highest  divine  science 
(brahma),^  and  all  the  gods,  together  with  immortality.  6.  The 
Brahmacharin  advances,  lighted  up  by  fuel,  clothed  in  a 
black  antelope’s  skin,  consecrated,  long-bearded.  He  moves 
straightway  from  the  eastern  to  the  northern  ocean,  compress- 
ing the  worlds,  and  again  expanding  them.  7.  The  Brahma- 
charin, generating  divine  science,  the  waters,  the  world,  Praja- 
pati,  Parameshthin,  Yiraj,  having  become  an  embryo  in  the 
womb  of  immortality,  having  become  Indra,  crushed  the 
Asuras.  8.  The  Acharjn  has  constructed  both  these  spheres, 
broad  and  deep,  the  earth  and  the  sky.  The  Brahmacharin 
preserves  them  by  tapas.  In  him  the  gods  are  united.  9.  It 
was  the  Brahmacharin  who  first  produced  this  broad  earth 
and  the  sky  as  an  alms.  Making  them  two  pieces  of  fuel 
(compare  v.  4),  he  worships.  In  them  all  creatures  are  con- 
tained. 10.  The  two  receptacles  of  divine  knowledge  (brdh- 
mana)  are  secretly  deposited,  the  one  on  this  side,  the  other  be- 
yond, the  surface  of  the  sky.  The  Brahmacharin  guards  them 
by  tapas.  Wise,  he  appropriates  that  divine  knowledge  as  his 
exclusive  portion.  ...  16.  The  Brahmacharin  is  the  Acharya, 
the  Brahmacharin  is  Prajapati;  Prajapati  shines  (vi  rdjati) ; 
the  shining  ( Virdj)  became  Indra,  the  powerful.  17.  Through 

1 See  Asvalayana’s  Grhya  Sutras,  ed.  Stenzler,  pp.  12  ff.,  where  the  initiation 
of  the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student,  is  described.  Part  of  the  ceremony  is 
that  he  throws  fuel  [samidlt)  on  the  fire,  which  he  invokes  with  texts.  This 
ritual  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  hymn  before  us. 

The  Brahmacharin  is  also  mentioned  in  R.  V.  x.  109,  5,  where  he  is  said  to  be 
one  member  of  the  gods  {sa  dev&num  bhavati  ekam  angam). 

2 The  words  brahma  jyeshtham  appear  here  to  denote  divine  knowledge.  As 
employed  in  A.  V.  x.  7,  32  ff,  and  x.  8,  1,  they  appear  to  designate  a personal 
being.  See  above. 
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self-restraint  (hrahmacharyya,  i.e.  the  life  of  a brahmacharin) 
and  tajjas  a king  protects  his  dominions.  Thi’ough  self-re- 
straint an  Acharya  seeks  after  a Brahmacharin.  18,  By  self- 
restraint  a damsel  obtains  a young  man  as  her  husband.  By 
self-restraint  an  ox  and  a horse  seek  to  gain  fodder.  19.  By 
self-restraint  and  tapas  the  gods  destroyed  death.  By  self- 
restraint  Indra  acquired  heaven  from  [or,  for]  the  gods.  20. 
Plants,  whatever  has  been,  whatever  shall  be,  day  and  night, 
trees,  the  year,  with  the  seasons,  have  been  produced  from  the 
Brahmacharin.  21.  Terrestrial  and  celestial  beings,  beasts 
both  Anld  and  tame,  creatures  without  wings  and  winged, 
have  been  produced  from  the  Brahmacharin.  22,  All  crea- 
tures which  have  sprung  from  Prajapati  have  breath  sepa- 
rately in  themselves ; all  of  these  are  preserved  by  divine 
knowledge  {brahma),  which  is  produced  in  the  Brahmacharin. 
....  26.  These  things  the  Brahmacharin  formed ; on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  he  stood  performing  tapas^  in  the  sea.” 

The  Taittiriya  Brahmana  (hi.  10,  11,  3)  tells  a story  illus- 
trative of  the  great  virtue  ascribed  to  brahmacharj’y^a,  or  reli- 
gious self-restraint : “ Bharadvaja  practised  brahmacharyj'-a 
during  three  lives.  Indra,  approaching  him  when  he  was 
l}hng  decayed  and  old,  said : ‘ Bharadvaja,  if  I should  give 
thee  a fourth  life,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  it  ?’  He  answered, 
‘ I will  use  it  only  to  practise  hrahmacharyya.’  He  showed 
him  three  objects,  as  it  were  unknown,  in  the  shape  of  moun- 
tains, From  each  of  these  he  took  a handful.  He  said,, 
addressing  him,  ‘Bharadvaja,  these  are  the  Vedas ; the  Vedas 
are  infinite.  This  is  what  thou  hast  studied  during  these 
three  lives.  But  other  things  have  remained  unstudied  by 
thee.  Now  learn  this  (Agni  Savitra).  This  is  universal 
knowledge.’  ” 

K.Ima. 

We  have  already  seen  above,  that  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4, 
desire  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  movement  that  arose  in 
the  One  after  it  had  come  into  hfe  through  the  power  of 
fervour,  or  abstraction.  This  Kama,  or  desire,  not  of  sexual 


1 Compare  A.T.  .x.  7,  38,  quoted  above. 
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enjoyment,  but  of  good  in  general,  is  celebrated  in  tbe  follow- 
ing curious  bjTun  (A.Y.  ix.  2)  as  a great  power,  superior  to 
all  tbe  gods  ; and  is  suppKcated  for  deliverance  from  enemies. 
Desire,  as  tbe  first  step  towards  its  own  fulfilment,  must  be 
considered  as  bere  identified  with  successful  desire,  or  with 
some  deity  regarded  as  tbe  inspirer  and  accomplisber  of  tbe 
wishes  of  bis  votaries  : ^ 

“ 1.  "With  oblations  of  butter  I worship  Kama,-  the  mighty 
slayer  of  enemies.  Do  thou,  when  lauded,  beat»down  my  foes 
by  thy  great  might.  2.  Tbe  sleeplessness  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  my  mind  and  eye,  which  harasses  and  does  not 
delight  me,  that  sleeplessness  I let  loose  upon  my  enemy. 
Having  praised  Kama,  may  I rend  him.  3.  Kama,  do  thou, 
a fierce  lord,  let  loose  sleeplessness,  misfortime,  childlessness, 
homelessness,  and  want,  upon  him  who  wishes  us  e\dl.  4. 
Send  them  away,  Kama,  drive  them  away  : may  they  fall  into 
misery,  those  who  are  my  enemies.  When  they  have  been 
hurled  into  the  nethermost  darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  burn  up 
their  dwellings.  5.  That  daughter  of  thine,  Kama,  is  named 
the  Cow  which  sages  call  Yach  Yiraj.  By  her  drive  away  my 

1 In  A.Y.  iii.  29,  7,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  process  by  which  Kama 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a deity.  We  there  read  ; “Who  hath  given  this,  and  to 
whom  ? Kama  has  given  it  to  Kama  (i.e.  the  inspirer,  or  fulfiller,  of  desire,  has 
given  it  to  desire).  Kama  is  the  giver  (i.e.  the  inspirer,  or  fulfiller,  of  desire)  ; 
Kama  is  the  receiver.  Kama  has  entered  into  the  ocean.  Through  Kama  I 
receive  thee,  Kama,  this  is  thine.”  The  allusion  here  made  to  Kama  entering 
the  ocean  recalls  the  fact  that  Agni  is  often  said  to  be  produced  from  or  exist  in 
the  waters  (E.  V.  i.  23,  23 ; x.  2,  7 ; x.  51,  3 ; x.  91,  6 ; A.  V.  i.  33,  1).  And  in 
A.  V.  iii.  21,  4,  Kama  is  distinctly  identified  with  Agni : “ Tlie  god  (Agni),  who 
is  omnivorous,  whom  they  caU  Kama,  whom  they  call  the  giver  and  the  receiver, 
who  is  wise,  strong,  pre-eminent,  unconquerable,”  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the  hjinii 
before  us  (A.  Y.  ix.  2)  the  same  identification  of  Kama  with  Agni  appears  to  be 
made.  Thus  in  v.  1,  Kama,  and  inv.  8,  Kama  and  other  gods,  are  said  to  be 
worshipped  with  ^/irfa  (butter),  an  oblation  especially  appropriate  to  Agni.  In 
w.  4 and  9,  Agni  is  called  upon  to  bum  the  dwellings  of  the  worshipper’s  ene- 
mies, whom  Kama  had  just  been  besought  to  destroy.  Again,  in  v.  25,  the  aus- 
picious bodies,  or  manifestations  {tanvah)  of  Kama  are  referred  to  just  as  those 
of  Agni  are  m other  hymns,  (as  E.  Y.  x.  16,  4 ; A.  Y.  xviii.  4,  10  ; comp.  Yaj.  S. 
xvi.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Agni  is  specified  separately  fi-om  Kama  in 
V.  6 ; and  in  v.  24,  Kama  is  represented  as  superior  to  Agni,  as  well  as  to  Yata, 
Surya,  and  Chandramas  (the  moon).  In  v.  9,  Indra  and  Agni  are  mentioned 
along  with  Kama,  though  the  verb  with  which  these  gods  are  connected  is  in  the 
dual.  But  although  in  these  verses  Agni  and  Kama  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  Kama  may  be  there  looked  upon  as  a superior  form  of  the  other  deity. 

2 In  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  8,  8,  Sraddha,  or  faith,  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
Kama.  This,  however,  the  commentator  explains  as  signifying  merely  that  she  is 
the  means  of  obtaining  aU  desired  rewards,  since  no  action  takes  place  unless  men 
have  faith. 
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enemies.  May  breath,  cattle,  life  forsake  them 7. 

May  all  the  gods  be  my  defence ; may  all  the  gods  attend 
upon  this  my  invocation.  8.  Ye  [gods],  of  whom  Kama  is 
the  highest,  accepting  this  oblation  of  butter,  be  joyful  in 
this  place,  granting  me  deliverance  from  my  enemies.  9. 
Indra,  Agni,  and  Kama,  mounted  on  the  same  chariot,  hurl 
ye  down  my  foes  ; when  they  have  fallen  into  the  nethermost 
darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  burn  up  their  dwellings.  10.  Kama, 
slay  my  enejjaies ; cast  them  down  into  thick  {lit.  blind) 
darkness.  Let  them  all  become  destitute  of  power  and 
\dgour,  and  not  live  a single  day.  11.  Kama  has  slain  my 
enemies,  has  made  for  me  a wide  room  and  prosperity.  May 
the  four  regions  bow  down  to  me  and  the  six  worlds  bring 
fatness.  12  (=A.V.  iii.  6,  7).  Let  them  (my  enemies)  float 
downwards  like  a boat  severed  from  its  moorings.  There  is  no 
return  for  those  who  have  been  put  to  flight  by  our  arrows.  . . . 
16.  With  that  triple  and  effectual  protection  of  thine,  O Kama, 
that  spell  {brahma),  which  has  been  extended  [in  front  of 
us  as]  armour,  and  made  impenetrable,  do  thou  drive  away, 
etc.  (as  in  v.  5).  17.  Do  thou,  Kama,  drive  my  enemies  far 

from  this  world  by  that  [same  weapon,  or  amulet]  wherewith 
the  gods  repelled  the  Asuras,  and  Indra  hurled  the  Dasyus 
into  the  nethermost  darkness.^  (Y.  18  is  nearlj'-  a repetition 
of  V.  17).  19.  Kama  was  born  the  first.  Him  neither  gods, 

nor  Fathers,  nor  men  have  equalled.  Thou  art  superior  to 
these,  and  for  ever  great.  To  thee,  Kama,  I offer  reverence. 
20.  Wide  as  are  the  heaven  and  earth  in  extent ; far  as  the 
waters  have  swept ; far  as  Agni  [has  blazed] ; — thou  art  yet 
superior  to  these  (as  in  v.  19).  21.  Great  as  are  the  regions 

and  the  several  intermediate  regions,  the  celestial  tracts,  and 
the  vistas  of  the  sky, — thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.  22.  As 

' In  A.  Y.  viii.  5,  3,  mention  is  made  of  a jewel  or  amulet,  by  wbich.  Indra  slew 
Yrttra,  overcame  the  Asuras,  and  conquered  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  four 
regions.”  And  in  A.  V.  rai.  8,  5 ff.  we  are  told  of  another  instrument  of  offence 
belonging  to  Indra,  in  addition  to  the  thunderbolt,  arrows,  and  hook,  described  in 
the  R.  V.  (see  my  former  paper,  p.  92),  viz.,  a net:  5.  “The  air  was  his  net;  and 
the  great  regions  the  rods  for  e.vtending  the  net.  Enclosing  within  it  the  host  of 
the  Dasyus,  Sakra  overwhelmed  it.  7.  Great  is  the  net  of  thee  who  art  great,  0 
heroic  Indra ! . . within  it  enclosing  them,  Sakra  slew  a himdred,  a thousand,  ten 
thousand,  a hundred  millions  of  Dasyus,  with  his  army.” 
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many  bees,  bats,  reptiles,  vaghas  (?),  and  tree-serpents  as 
there  are,  thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.  23.  Thou  art  superior 
to  all  that  winks,  or  stands,  superior  to  the  sea,  0 Kama, 
Manyu.  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  24.  Even  Vata  (the  Wind) 
does  not  vie  with  Kama,  nor  does  Agni,  nor  Surya,  nor  Chand- 
ramas  (the  Moon).  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  2o.  With  those 
auspicious  and  gracious  forms  of  thine,  0 Kama,  through 
which  that  which  thou  choosest  becomes  true, — with  them  do 
thou  enter  into  us ; and  send  malevolent  thoughts  away  some- 
where else.” 

A.  V.  xix.  52,  is  another  hymn  addressed  to  the  same  deity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  mythology  connected  Eros,  the 
god  of  love,  with  the  creation  of  the  universe  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  Kama  is  associated  with  it  in  R.  V.  x.  129,  4.  Thus 
Plato  says  in  the  Symposium  (sect.  6) : “ Eros  neither  had  any 
parents,  nor  is  he  said  by  any  unlearned  man  or  by  any  poet 
to  have  had  any.  But  Hesiod  declares  that  chaos  first  arose, 
and  ‘ then  the  broad-bosomed  earth,  ever  the  firm  abode  of  all 
things,  and  Eros.’  He  says  that  after  chaos  these  two  things 
were  produced,  the  earth  and  Eros.  Now  Parmenides  speaks 
thus  of  the  creation,  ‘ He  devised  Eros  the  first  of  all  the  gods.’ 
And  Acusilaus  also  agrees  with  Hesiod.  From  so  many  quar- 
ters is  Eros  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  deities.”  (See  the 
article  Eros  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,  and  the  authorities  there  referred, 
to). 

In  another  hymn  of  the  A.  V.  (iii.  25),  Kama,  like  the  Eros 
of  the  Greeks  and  Cupid  of  the  Latins,  is  described  as  the  god 
of  sexual  love.  The  commencement  of  it  is  as  follows : 
“ 1 . May  the  disquieter  disquiet  thee.  Do  not  rest  upon  thy 
bed.  With  the  terrible  ai'row  of  Kama  I pierce  thee  in  the 
heart.  2.  May  Kama,  having  well  directed  the  arrow  which 
is  winged  with  pain,  barbed  Avith  longing,  and  has  desire  for 
its  shaft,  pierce  thee  in  the  heart.  3.  With  the  well-aimed 
arroAV  of  Kama,  which  dries  up  the  spleen,  ....  I pierce  thee 
in  the  heart.”  ^ 

1 This  hymn  is  translated  by  Professor  “Weber  in  bis  Indiscbe  Studier,  v.  224  ff., 
from  whose  version  I have  derived  assistance. 
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Kala,  or  Time. 

In  the  next  two  remarkable  hymns  we  find  an  altogether 
new  doctrine,  as  Time  is  there  described  as  the  source  and 
I'uler  of  all  things : — 

A.  V.  xix.  53  “1.  Time  carries  [us]  forward,  a steed,  with 

seven  rays,  a thousand  eyes,  undecaying,  full  of  fecundity. 
On  him  intelligent  sages  mount ; his  wheels  are  all  the  worlds. 
2.  Thus  Time  moves  on  seven  wheels ; he  has  seven  naves ; 
immortality  is  his  axle.  lie  is  at  present  all  these  worlds. 
Time  hastens  onward,  the  first  god.  3.  A full  jar  is  contained 
in  Time.  We  behold  him  existing  in  many  forms.  He  is  all 
these  worlds  in  the  future.  They  call  him  Time  in  the  highest 
heaven.  4.  It  is  he  who  drew  forth  the  worlds,  and  encircled 
them.  Being  the  father,  he  became  their  son.  There  is  no 
other  power  superior  to  him.  5.  Time  generated  the  sky  and 
these  earths.  Set  in  motion  by  Time,  the  past  and  the  future 
subsist.  6.  Time  created  the  earth ; by  Time  the  sun  burns  ; 
through  Time  all  beings  [exist] ; through  Time  the  eye  sees. 
7.  iVIind,  breath,  name,  are  embraced  in  Time.  All  these  crea- 
tures rejoice  when  Time  arrives.  8.  In  Time  rigorous  abstrac- 
tion {tapas),  in  time  the  highest  {jyeshtham),  in  Time  dhfine 
knowledge  {brahma)  is  comprehended.  Time  is  lord  of  all 
things,  he  who  was  the  father  of  Prajapati.  9.  That  [universe] 
has  been  set  in  motion  by  him,  produced  by  him,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  him.  Time,  becoming  divine  energy  {brahma),  sup- 
ports Parameshthin.  10.  Time  produced  creatures;  Time  in  the 
beginning  [formed]  Prajapati.  The  self-bonP  Kasyapa  sprang 
from  Time,  and  from  Time  [sprang]  rigorous  abstraction 
{tapas)” 

1 A great  deal  is  said  about  the  potency  of  Kala,  or  Time,  in  the  Santi-parva  of 
the  Mahabharata,  vv.  8106,  8112,  8125  tf.,  8139-8U4,  8758,  9877  f.,  10060. 

2 The  word  which  I have  rendered  “self-born”  is  svayambhuh.  This  term 
must  in  certain  cases  be  rendered  by  “self-existent,”  as  in  Maim  i.  6-11,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  undeveloped  primeval  Deity,  the  creator  of  Brahma.  In  other 
places,  however,  Brahma  himself,  the  derived  creator,  is  called  svayambhuh,  as  in 
M.  Bh.  Santip.  v.  7569,  though  he  had  previously  (in  v.  7530)  been  declared  to 
have  been  born  in  a lotus  sprung  from  the  navel  of  Sankarshana,  the  first-bom 
olfspring  (v.  7527)  of  Vishnu.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Brahma  in  the 
Bhag.  Pur.  iii.  8,  15.  But  in  fact,  Svayambhu  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
synonymes  of  Brahma,  though  that  god  is  nowhere  represented  as  an  underived, 
self-existent  being.  This  word  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  necessarily 
meaning  anything  more  than  one  who  comes  into  existence  in  an  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  manner. 
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A.  V.  X.  54.  “ 1.  From  Time  the  waters  were  produced,  to- 
gether Avith  divine  knowledge  {braJma),  tapas,  and  the  regions. 
Through  Time  the  sim  rises  and  again  sets.  2.  Through  Time 
the  wind  blows  [lit  purifies]  ; through  Time  the  earth  is  vast. 
The  great  sky  is  embraced  in  time.  3.  Through  Time  the 
hymn  {mantra)  formerly  produced  both  the  past  and  the  future. 
From  Time  sprang  the  Rik  verses.  The  Yajus  was  produced 
from  time.  4.  Through  Time  they  created  the  sacrifice,  an  im- 
perishable portion  for  the  gods.  On  Time  the  Gandharvas  and 
Apsarases,  on  Time  the  worlds  are  supported.  5,  6.  Through 
Time  this  Angiras  and  Atharvan  rule  over  the  sky.  Having 
through  divine  knowledge  {brahma),  conquered  both  this  world, 
and  the  highest  world,  and  the  holy  worlds,  and  the  holy  or- 
dinances {vidhrtih),  yea  all  worlds.  Time  moves  onward  as  the 
supreme  god.” 

Rohita  is  identified  with  Kala,  A.Y.  xiii.  2,  39. 

The  conception  of  Kala  in  these  hymns  is  one  which,  if 
taken  in  its  unmodified  shape,  would  have  been  esteemed 
heretical  in  later  times.^  Thus  among  the  several  forms  of 
speculation  which  are  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Svetasvatara  IJpanishad,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  being 
condemned  as  erroneous,  is  one  which  regards  Kala,  or  Time, 
as  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  Kne  in  which  these  different 
systems  are  mentioned  is  as  follows : kdlah  svabhavo  niyatir 
yadrchhd  bhiitani  yonih  purushah.  It  is  the  verse  referred  to 
in  the  following  note  of  Prof.  Wilson  in  p.  19  of  his  Vishnu 
Purana  (Dr.  HaU’s  ed.) : “ The  commentator  on  the  Moksha 
Dharma  (a  part  of  the  Santi-parva  of  the  M.  Bh.)  cites  a pas- 
sage from  the  Vedas,  which  he  understands  to  allude  to  the 
different  theories  of  the  cause  of  creation  (then  follows  the 
line  just  quoted)  ; time,  inherent  nature,  consequence  of  acts, 
self-will,  elementary  atoms,  matter,  and  spirit,  asserted  seve- 
rally by  the  astrologers,  the  Buddhists,  the  Mimansakas,  the 
logicians,  the  Sankh}"as,  and  the  Vedantins.”^ 

1 The  il.  Bh.  however,  Amisasava-parva,  vv.  51-56,  makes  JIrt3Ti,  or  death, 
declare  that  all  natures,  all  creatures,  the  world  itself,  aU  actions,  cessations  and 
changes,  derive  their  essential  character  from  Time,  while  the  gods  themselves,  in- 
cluding Vishnu,  are  created  and  destroyed  by  the  same  power  {kala). 

- “ Kpovos  was  also,”  adds  Prof.  Wilson,  “ one  of  the  first  generated  agents  in 
creation,  according  to  the  Orphic  theogony.” 
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Manu  (i.  24),  declares  Kala  (Time)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  things  created  by  Brahma.  But  though  not  admitted  as 
itself  the  origin  of  all  things,  Kala  is  nevertheless  recognised 
by  the  author  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  supreme  Being.  See  pp.  18,  19,  and  25,  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
edition  of  "Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  and  the  note  in  p.  19 
already  referred  to,  where  Prof.  Wilson  says,  “Time  is  not 
usually  enumerated  in  the  Puranas  as  an  element  of  the  ‘ first 
cause ; ’ but  the  Padma  Pm’ana  and  the  Bhagavata  agree  with 
the  Vishnu  in  including  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded, 
at  an  earlier  date,  as  an  independent  cause.”  See  the  Bhag. 
Pur.  iii.  5,  34-37  ; iii.  8,  11  ff. ; iii.  10,  10-13  ; iii.  11,  1 fi*. ; 
iii.  12,  Ilf.  We  thus  see  the  authors  of  the  Puranas  inter- 
w^eaving  with  theii’  own  cosmogonies  all  the  older  elements  of 
speculation  which  they  discovered  in  the  Vedas ; and  by  blend- 
ing heretical  materials  with  others  which  were  more  orthodox, 
contriving  to  neutralize  the  heterodoxy  of  the  former. 

A few  general  observations  are  suggested  by  a consideration 
of  the  principal  passages  which  have  been  quoted  in  this^ 
paper. 

I.  The  conceptions  of  the  godhead  expressed  in  these  texts 

are  of  a wavering  and  undetermined  character.  It  is  elear 
that  the  authors  had  not  attained  to  a distinct  and  logical 
comprehension  of  the  characteristics  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  objects  of  their  adoration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  attributes 
of  infinity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  are  ascribed  to  difierent 
beings,  or  to  the  same  being  under  the  various  names  of  Pu- 
rusha,  Skambha,  Brahma,  Hiranyagarhha,  etc.  (B.V.  x.  90, 
1 if.;  X.  121,  1 K A.V.  X.  7,  10,  13,  31-33  ; x.  8,  1).  And 
yet  in  other  places  these  same  qualities  are  represented  as 
subject  to  limitations,  and  these  divine  beings  themselves  are 
said  to  expand  by  food,  to  he  produced  from  other  beings  (as 
Purusha  from  Viraj),  to  be  sacrificed,  to  be  produced  from 
tajias,  or  to  perform  tapas  (R.V.  x.  90,  2,  4,  7.  A.V.  x.  2, 
12  26 ; x.  7,  31,  36,  38). 

II.  In  these  passages  divine  power  is  variously  conceived, 
sometimes  as  the  property  of  one  supreme  person,  as  Purusha, 
Skambha,  etc. ; while  in  other  places  it  is  attached  (1)  to 
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some  abstraction  as  Kama  (Desire),  Kala  (Time),  or  (2)  to 
some  personification  of  energies  residing  in  K\'ing  beings,  as 
Prana  (Life  or  Breath),  or  (3)  of  the  materials  {uchhishta)  or 
the  implements  {juhu,  upahhrt,  etc.)  of  sacrifice,  oris  ascribed 
(4)  to  the  vehicles  of  adoration,  to  hjnnns  and  metres,  such  as 
the  Viraj,  which  is  said  (A.V.  viii.  10, 1)  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  world,  or  (o)  to  the  guardian  of  sacred  science,  and 
future  minister  of  religious  rites,  the  Brahmacharin.  It  need 
occasion  no  surprise  that  the  young  priest  should  be  regarded 
as  invested  with  such  transcendent  attributes,  when  even  the 
sacrifices  which  he  was  being  trained  to  celebrate,  the  hymns 
and  metres  in  which  he  invoked  the  gods,  and  the  very  sacri- 
ficial vessels  he  handled  were  conceived  to  possess  a super- 
natural potency. 

It  is  difficult  to  seize  the  different  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  may  have  concurred  to  give  birth  to  this  hazy 
congeries  of  ideas,  in  which  the  real  centre  of  divine  power 
is  obscured,  while  a multitude  of  inferior  objects  are  mag- 
nified into  unreal  proportions,  and  invested  with  a fictitious 
sanctity.  But  these  extraordinary  representations  reveal  to  us 
in  the  Indians  of  the  Yedic  age  a conception  of  the  universe 
which  was  at  once  (a)  mystical  or  sacramental,  (5)  polytheistic, 
and  (c)  pantheistic  ; (a)  everything  connected  with  religious 
rites  being  imagined  to  have  in  it  a spiritual  as  well  as  a 
physical  potency ; (i)  all  parts  of  nature  being  separately  re- 
garded as  invested  with  divine  power;  and  yet  (c)  as  constituent 
parts  of  one  great  whole. 

I shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Yedic 
polytheism  to  the  earlier  religion,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  primitive  Aryans. 

M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  in  his  work  “ Les  Origines  Indo- 
Europeennes,”  vol.  ii.,  has  lately  discussed  the  question  whe- 
ther that  religion  was  from  the  first  a polytheism,  embracing 
all  the  principal  powers  of  natui’e,  as  comparative  philology 
shows  it  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  race,  or  whether  it  had  been  origi- 
nally monotheistic. 

He  thinks  that  as  a polytheism  such  as  we  find  existing  at  the 
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dawn  of  Aryan  history  could  only  have  been  developed  gradually, 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  a more  simple  system  (p.  651). 
This  inference  he  supports  by  the  remark  that  the  names  of  most 
of  the  gods  in  the  Aryan  mythology  correspond  with  those  of  the 
great  objects  of  nature,  designated  by  some  of  their  most  charac- 
teristic attributes.  But  as  these  natural  objects  have  derived  their 
appellations  from  their  physical  qualities  alone,  they  could  not 
originally,  at  the  time  when  they  received  their  names,  have  been 
regarded  as  divinities.  If  nature-worship  had  prevailed  among  the 
Aryans  from  the  commencement,  some  trace  of  this  fact  must  have 
been  preserved  in  their  language,  which,  however,  manifests  nothing 
but  the  most  complete  x'ealism  as  regards  the  epithets  applied  to 
natural  phenomena.  As  it  thus  appears  that  the  great  objects  of 
nature  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  divine  at  the  time  when  the 
language  was  formed,  the  Aryans  could  not  originally  have  been 
polytheists.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  a race  so  highly 
gifted  should  even  at  this  early  period  have  been  destitute  of  all 
religious  sentiments  and  beliefs.  But  if  not  polytheists,  they  must 
have  been  monotheists.  This  conclusion  M.  Pictet  corroborates  by 
referring  to  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  Deity,  such  as  Beva,  etc., 
which  he  regards  as  in  their  origin  unconnected  with  natural  objects 
or  phenomena.  This  primitive  monotheism  of  the  Aryans  he  sup- 
poses to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  which  they  instinctively  felt 
to  refer  the  production  of  the  world  to  one  first  Cause,  whom  they 
would  naturally  place  not  on  earth,  their  own  familiar  abode,  but  in 
the  mysterious  and  inaccessible  heavens.  This  supreme  Being  would 
thus  be  called  Beva,  or  the  celestial ; and  as  the  heaven  which  he 
inhabited  was  one,  so  would  He  himself  also  be  conceived  of  as 
an  Unity.  This  primitive  monotheism,  however,  could  not  have 
been  very  clearly  defined,  but  must  have  remained  a vague,  obscure, 
and  rudimentary  conception.  It  would  not  otherwise  be  easy  to 
understand  how  it  should  have  degenerated  into  polytheism.  But 
as  the  idea  of  God  remained  veiled  in  this  mysterious  obscurity,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  worshippers  to  seek  for  some  divinities 
intermediate  between  Him  and  themselves, •through  whom  they  might 
approach  Him  ; and  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  (which 
they  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  derive  from  the 
uniform  action  of  one  central  will),  by  regarding  them  as  regulated 
by  a plurality  of  divine  agents.  At  first,  however,  the  polytheism 
would  be  simple,  and  the  subordinate  deities  composing  the  pantheon 
would  be  considered  as  the  ministers  of  the  one  supreme  Deity. 
Such  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  when  the  different  branches 
of  the  Aryans  sepai'ated.  The  polytheistic  idea,  however,  when  once 
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it  had  begun  to  work,  would  tend  constantly  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  divinities,  as  we  see  it  has  already  done  in  the  Vedic  age. 
So  great,  however,  is  the  power  exercised  over  the  human  mind  by  the 
principle  of  unity,  that  the  idea  of  one  supreme  Being,  though 
obscured,  is  never  lost,  but  is  always  breaking  forth  like  a light 
from  the  clouds  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  The  traces  of  monotheism 
which  are  found  in  the  Big  Veda  may  perhaps,  M.  Pictet  thinks,  be 
reminiscences  of  the  more  ancient  religion  described  above,  though  the 
pantheistic  ideas  observable,  whether  in  the  myths  or  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  same  hymn-collection,  are  the  results  of  a new  tendency 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  intellect.  While,  however,  the  Indians  thus 
eventually  fell  into  pantheism,  the  Iranians  had  at  an  earlier  period 
embraced  a reformed  system,  not  dualistic,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  monotheistic ; and  the  religious  separation  which  then  took 
place  between  the  two  tribes  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a reaction 
of  one  section  of  the  nation  against  the  growing  polytheism,  and  a 
recurrence  to  the  principles  of  the  old  monotheism,  of  which  the 
remembrance  had  not  been  altogether  lost  (pp.  708  tf.). 

I scarcely  think  that  M.  Pictet’s  theory  regarding  the 
character  of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans  is  borne 
out  by  the  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  its  support. 

1.  It  may  he  quite  true  that  the  complicated  polytheism 
which  we  find  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  or  even  the 
narrower  system  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  at 
the  separation  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  tribes,  could  only 
have  been  the  slowly-developed  product  of  many  centuries ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  a simpler  form  of  nature-worship, 
embracing  a plurality  of  gods,  might  not  have  existed  among 
the  ancestors  of  these  tribes  from  the  beginning  of  their  his- 
tory. I can  see  no  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  monotheism 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  system. 

2.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  great  objects  of  external  nature, 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  were  designated  in  the  oldest 
Aryan  language  by  names  descriptive  merely  of  their  physical 
characteristics,  supposing  it  to  be  admitted,  would  not  suffice  to 
establish  M.  Pictet’s  inference  that  no  divine  character  was 
attributed  to  those  objects  at  the  time  when  they  were  named. 
Though  we  suppose  that  the  sky  {dyu,  or  cliv)  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  its  luminous  appearance,  the  earth  {jprthim  or 
maJii)  from  its  breadth  or  vastness,  and  the  sun  {surya  or 
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savitr)  from  its  brightness  and  fecundating  power,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  though  familiarly  called  by  these  names,  they 
were  not  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  living  powers,  in- 
vested with  divine  attributes.  How  strong  soever  may  have 
been  the  religious  feelings  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  however 
lively  their  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  however  forcibly 
we  may  therefore  imagine  them  to  have  been  impelled  to 
deify  the  grand  natural  objects  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  overawed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  im- 
pressions made  by  those  objects  on  their  senses  would  be  yet 
more  powerful  (in  proportion  as  they  were  more  frequent  and 
more  obtrusive) ; and  that  consequently  the  sky,  earth,  sun, 
etc.,  even  though  regarded  as  deities,  would  naturally  be  called 
by  names  denoting  their  external  characteristics,  rather  than 
by  other  appellations  descriptive  of  the  divine  attributes  they 
were  supposed  to  possess. 

If  an  etymological  argument  of  this  sort  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  settling  the  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  in- 
sist that  because  the  word  Varmja  means  (or  is  supposed  to 
mean)  the  enveloper,  it  must  therefore  in  the  beginning  have 
designated  the  sky  alone  (as  the  corresponding  word  ovpavos 
afterwards  did  in  Greek),  and  could  not  have  been  the  name 
of  a divinity.  But  this  conclusion,  however  it  may  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  Greek  usage,  receives  no  support  from  the 
most  ancient  Indian  literature,  in  which  the  word  is  never 
employed  for  sky. 

In  such  inquiries,  moreover,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  too  much 
on  etymologies,  many  of  which  are  in  themselves  extremely 
uncertain. 

On  the  subject  before  us  I will  quote  some  remarks  by  two 
recent  French  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  M.  Edmond 
Scherer,  an  acute  theologian  and  accomplished  critic,  who,  in 
a review  of  M.  Pictet’s  work,  thus  expresses  himself : — 

“ M.  Pictet  distinguishes  in  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  two  ele- 
ments contrary  in  appearance,  (1)  a monotheism  pure  and  elevated, 
which  conceives  the  Deity  as  a being  distinct  from  the  world ; (2)  a 
polytheism  resulting  from  the  personification  of  natural  objects,  and 
which,  by  attributing  life  to  these  objects,  creates  an  entire  mytho- 
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logy.  This  apparent  contradiction  M.  Pictet  explains  by  a develop- 
ment. He  thinks  the  human  mind  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to  diversity,  that  polytheism  has 
arisen  from  the  need  of  seeking  other  beings  intermediate  between  the 
supreme  Being  and  man,  and  that  it  has  thus  been  able  to  establish 
itself  without  destroying  altogether  the  first  or  monotheistic  idea. 
"We  are  thus  brought  hack  to  the  problem  with  which  M.  Eenan  has 
dealt  in  his  studies  on  the  Semitic  races,  although  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  M.  Renan  opposed  the  Semite,  as  the  genius  of  mono- 
theism, to  the  Arya,  as  the  genius  of  polytheism.  Perhaps,  in 
both  cases,  the  difSculty  arises  from  regarding  as  absolute  an  oppo- 
sition which  is  merely  relative.  There  never  has  been,  and  doubt- 
less there  never  will  be,  either  a pure  polytheism  or  a pure  mono- 
theism. Thus  religions  can  only  he  defined  or  characterised  by 
the  predominance  of  the  one  of  the  two  elements  over  the  other ; 
and  their  history  consists  less  in  successive  phases,  in  their  passing 
from  one  form  to  the  other,  than  in  the  coexistence  and  the  struggle 
of  two  principles  answering  to  two  requirements  of  the  human  soul 
which  are  equally  imperious.” — (Melanges  d’Histoire  Eeligieuse, 
pp.  35  f.) 

On  the  same  subject  another  distinguished  theologian  of 
the  critical  school,  M.  Albert  Heville,  writes  as  follows  in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  (Feb.  1864,  p.  721  f.) ; — 

“ If  we  had  before  us  positive  facts  attesting  that  the  march  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  such  (as  M.  Pictet  describes),  we  should 
only  have  to  surrender,  and  admit,  contrary  to  aU  probability  5 priori, 
that  man  while  still  sunk  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  was  better 
able  to  grasp  religious  truths  than  he  was  at  the  epoch  when  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  and  to  know.  But  have  these  facts  any  existence  ? 
So  long  as  none  can  be  alleged  which  have  a demonstrative  force, 
ought  we  not  to  hold  to  the  hypothesis,  confirmed  by  so  many 
analogies,  of  a gradual  elevation  of  religion  (as  of  aU  the  other 
spheres  in  which  the  human  mind  moves),  from  the  simplest  ele- 
ments to  the  most  sublime  conceptions?”  Again:  “ It  is  evident, 
and  fully  admitted  by  M.  Pictet,  that  our  ancestors  were  polytheists 
before  their  separation ; but  at  that  period  this  polytheism  was  not 
■ of  yesterday.  It  had  already  had  a history  ; and  it  is  a matter  of 
course  that  in  the  historical  development  of  a polytheistic  religion, 
there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  guesses,  germs,  presentiments  of 
monotheism.  From  the  moment  when  a plurality  of  divine  beings 
is  recognised,  a community  of  divine  nature  between  them  all  is  also 
admitted.  In  this  way  arise  such  epithets  as  ‘ luminous,’  ‘ ador- 
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able,’  ‘living,’  ‘mighty,’  which  in  course  of  time  become  substan- 
tives like  our  word  ‘ Dieu’  itself.  The  sky,  personified,  and  become 
an  object  of  adoration,  speedily  usurps  the  characteristics  of  a supreme 
Deity,  elevated  above  all  others,  and  master  of  an  irresistible  wea- 
pon, the  thunderbolt.  Thus  in  most  mythologies  the  sky  is  what  it 
is  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jupiter,  the  sovereign  father  of  gods 
and  men.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  human  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  observes  and  reflects,  rises  more  and  more  towards  monotheism, 
in  obedience  to  that  imperious  law,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  its 
being,  which  leads  it  to  the  logical  pursuit  of  unity.  But  this 
movement  is  very  slow,  greatly  retarded  by  the  force  of  tradition 
and  habit,  and  we  ought  not  to  place  at  the  beginning  that  which 
can  only  be  found  at  the  very  end  of  the  process,” 

I shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  P.  Poth’s 
Essay  on  the  “Highest  gods  of  the  Aryan  races,”  (Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  7Gf.),  in  which  that  able 
writer,  while  holding  that  the  religion  of  those  tribes  in  its 
earlier  stages  contained  a more  spiritual  element  which  was 
eventually  preserved  in  a modified  form  by  the  Zoroastrian 
creed,  recognizes,  as  also  embraced  in  that  elder  religion,  a 
system  of  nature-worship  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  Indian  mythology.  We  must, 
therefore,  regard  Poth  also  as  opposed  to  M.  Pictet’s  theor}" 
of  a primitive  monotheism.  A part  of  this  passage  has  been 
already  given  in  my  former  paper,  pp.'lOl  f. ; but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  that  portion  should  be  repeated  here  with  a view  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  remainder. 

“ But  that  which  still  further  enhances  the  interest  of  this  inquiry, 
and  is  of  especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  primitive  period,  is 
the  peculiar  character  attaching  to  the  conception  of  the  Adityas. 
The  names  of  these  deities  (with  a certain  reservation  in  regard  to 
that  of  Varuna)  embrace  no  ideas  drawn  from  physical  nature,  but 
express  certain  relations  of  moral  and  social  life.  Mitra,  ‘ the 
friend,’  Aryanan,  Bhaga,  An.sa,  the  gods  who  ‘ favour,’  ‘ bless,’ 
‘sympathize,’  and  Daksha,  ‘the  intelligent,’  are  pure  spirits,  in 
whom  the  noblest  relations  of  human  intercourse  are  mirrored,  and 
so  appear  {i.e.  the  relations  appear)  as  emanations  of  the  divine 
life,  and  as  objects  of  immediate  divine  protection.  But  if  the 
earliest  Aryan  antiquity  thus  beheld  in  its  highest  gods  not  the 
most  prominent  manifestations  of  physical  nature,  but  the  conditions 
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of  moral  life  and  society,  and  consequently  esteemed  these  moral 
blessings  more  highly  than  anything  connected  with  the  wants  and 
enjoyments  of  sense,  we  must  ascribe  to  that  age  a high  spiritual 
capacity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  deficiency  in  the  constituents 
of  external  civilization. 

“These  considerations  throw  some  light  on  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  two  Aryan  religions  which  have  sprung  from  one 
and  the  same  source.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd  holds  fast,  while  it 
shapes  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  the  supersensuous  element 
called  into  existence  by  the  higher  order  of  gods  belonging  to  the 
common  ancient  creed,  and  eventually  rejects  almost  entirely  the 
deities  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  former  class,  it  had  inherited  from  the  earliest  period.  The 
Yedic  creed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preparing  to  concede  the  highest 
rank  to  the  latter  class  (the  representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature), 
to  transfer  to  them  an  ever  increasing  honour  and  dignity,  to  draw 
down  the  divine  life  into  nature,  and  bring  it  ever  closer  to  man. 
The  proof  of  this  is  especially  to  be  found  in  the  myth  regarding 
Indra,  a god  who,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Aryan  religious  history, 
either  had  no  existence,  or  was  confined  to  an  obscure  province. 
The  Zend  legend  attributes  to  another  deity  the  function  which  forms 
the  essence  of  the  later  myth  regarding  Indra,  This  god  Trita, 
however,  disappears  from  the  Indian  mythology  in  the  course  of  the 
Vedic  age,  and  Indra  succeeds  him.  And  not  only  so,  but  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  push  aside  even  Yaruna 
himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from  the  position 
which  is  shown,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and  partly  by  the 
very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and  becomes, 
if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the  national  god,  whom  his 

encomiasts  strive  to  elevate  above  the  ancient  Yaruna.” 

“ Thus  the  course  of  the  movement  is  that  an  ancient  supreme 
deity,  originally  common  to  the  Aryans  {i.e.  the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps  also  to  the  entire  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  Yaruna- Ormuzd -Franos,  is  thrown  back  into  the 
darkness,  and  in  his  room  Indra,  a peculiarly  Indian,  and  a na- 
tional, god,  is  introduced.  With  Yaruna  disappears  at  the  same 
time  the  old  character  of  the  people,  while  with  Indra  a new  cha- 
racter, foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  nature,  is  in  an  equal 
measure  brought  in,  Yiewed  in  its  internal  essence,  this  modifica- 
tion in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Aryans  consists  in  an  ever 
increasing  tendency  to  attenuate  the  supersensuous,  mysterious  side 
of  their  creed,  till  at  length  the  gods  who  were  originally  the  highest 
and  the  most  spiritual,  have  become  unmeaning  representatives  of 
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nature,  and  Vanina  is  nothing  more  than  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  while 
the  Adityas  are  the  mere  regents  of  the  sun’s  cottrse. 

“ When  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  in  the  Indian  creed 
had  thus  become  so  greatly  reduced,  it  was  inevitable  that  a reaction 
should  ensue,”  etc. 

Although,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  passage, 
Professor  Poth  speaks  of  an  “ancient  supreme  deity”  (ein 
alter  . . . oberster  Gott)  as  “originally  common  to  the  Aryans,” 
it  is  evident  from  the  entire  context  that  he  does  not  regard 
this  deity  as  their  only  object  of  adoration,  since  he  recognizes 
the  existence  of  a plurality  of  gods.  In  the  previous  part  of 
his  dissertation,  too,  Poth  speaks  (p.  70)  of  the  close  relation 
in  the  Vedic  era  between  Varuna  and  another  god,  Mitra, — 
a relation  which  he  holds  to  have  subsisted  from  an  earlier 
period.  And  at  p.  74,  he  refers  to  the  activity  and  dignity 
of  Varuna  being  shared  by  the  other  Adityas,  though  no 
separate  provinces  can  he  assigned  to  them,  while  he  is  the 
first  of  the  number,  and  represents  in  himself  the  powers  of 
the  whole  class.  If  this  description  apply  to  the  ancient 
Aryan  religion,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  been  mono- 
theistic, though  one  deity  may  have  been  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 

I have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note  on  the  sub- 
ject of  A.  V.,  X.  7,  by  Professor  Goldstiicker,  whom  I consulted 
as  to  the  sense  of  verse  21,  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
tSkambha,‘ which  forms  the  subject  of  the  hymn  : — 

“ The  sense  of  slcambha  is  in  my  opinion  the  same  as  that  given 
in  your  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  17,  18 — skamhh  and 
stamlh  being  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  same  dhatu — and 
shamhha,  therefore,  the  same  as  stambha.  It  is  the  ‘fulcrum,’ 
and  in  the  Atharvaveda  hymns,  x.  7 and  8,  seems  to  mean  the 
fulcrum  of  the  whole  world,  in  all  its  physical,  religious,  and  other 
aspects.  The  object  of  the  hymn  being  to  inquire  what  this 
fulcrum  is,  from  the  answer  given  to  the  various  questions  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  is  there  imagined  to  be  the  primitive  Deity  or  the 
primitive  Veda,  the  word  hrahman  in  the  neuter  implying  both. 
From  this  primitive  Veda,  not  visibly  but  yet  really  {sat)  existing, 
not  only  all  the  gods,  worlds,  religious  rites,  etc.  (vv.  1,  2,  ff, 
19  If.)  were  derived,  but  also  the  existing  three  Vedas  (v.  14)  and 
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the  Atharvan  ■were  ‘ fashioned’  (v.  20).  This  slcambha  is,  there- 
fore, also  jyeshtham  hrahma  (vv.  24,  32,  33,  34,  36. — 8.  1),  and 
it  has  a corresponding  preaeval  jyestham  Irdhmanam  (v.  17). 
Hence,  while  he  who  knows  the  (existing)  Veda,  has  also  a know- 
ledge of  Brahma, — he  who  knows  Brahma  and  also  Prajapati,  and 
(hence)  possesses  a knowledge  of  the  preaeval  Brahmana  portion  (of 
the  preaeval  Veda),  may  infer  {anu)  from  such  knowledge  a know- 
ledge of  the  Skambha  or  that  of  the  preaeval  Veda  itself  (v.  17). 
This  preaeval  Veda  is  the  ' treasxire’  which  is  kept  by  the  gods  only 
(v.  23)  ; hence  the  Atharvaveda  priest  (brahma)  who  has  a know- 
ledge of  those  god-guardians  of  the  preaeval  Veda,  has  the  knowledge 
(or,  he  who  has  such  a knowledge,  is  a (true)  Atharvaveda  priest ; 
V.  24).  Prom  this,  then,  it  would  likewise  follow  that  the  existing 
three  Vedas  are  merely  portions  of  the  preaeval  Veda,  whence  they 
were  derived,  or  to  adhere  to  the  metaphor,  branches  of  that  tree- 
fulcrum  (compare  v.  38) ; and,  moreover,  that  while  sTcamlha  is  the 
reality,  these  branch-vedas  are  not  the  reality,  though  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  Skambha,  may  take  them  for  such  (v.  21). 
* Some  people  think  that  the  existing  branch  {i  e.  the  existing  Vedas 
— compare  v.  20)  which  is  not  the  reality  [asat')  is  as  it  were  {iva) 
the  highest  {paramam)  Veda;  on  the  other  hand,  those  (people) 
inferior  (to  the  former),  who  believe  that  it  is  the  reality  {sat), 
worship  thy  branch  {i.e.  those  later  Vedas).’  Here  the  word 
iva,  in  my  opinion,  implies  that  the  jandh  of  the  first  half  verse 
have  stBl  a doubt,  and  therefore  do  not  identify  both  the  preaeval 
and  the  existing  Vedas ; whereas  those  people  introduced  with  uto 
{uta-u)  are  more  ignorant  in  assuming  for  certain  such  an  identity, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  a practical  worship  of  those  Vedas.” 

So  far  Professor  Goldstiicker. 

The  words  retaso  hiranyayah  which  occur  in  v.  41  of  the 
hymn  under  consideration  (A.V.  x.  7)  are  also  found  in  R.V. 
iv.  58,  5 : “I  behold  the  streams  of  butter  (ghrta)  ; in  the 
midst  of  them  is  the  golden  reed  (hiranyayo  vetasa/i),”  which 
the  commentator  interprets  as  meaning  ap-sambhavo  ’gnir 
vaidyutah,  the  “fire  of  the  lightning  produced  in  the  aerial 
waters.” 

With  P.  V.  i.  164,  46,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  compare  R.Y.  x.  114,  5 : mparnam  vipruh 
hamyo  vachohliir  ekam  santam  bahudhd  kalpayanti.  | 
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Art.  XIV. — Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the 

W orks  of  Aryabhata,  Varahamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattot- 

pala,  and  Bhaskardcharya.  By  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  Honorary 

Member  B.A.S. 

[Communicated  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  July  4,  1864]. 

I.  Aryabhata. 

The  name  of  tbis  celebrated  astronomer  is  written  either 
Aryabhata  or  Aryabhatta,  but  generally  with  one  t only.  In 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta  of  Brahma- 
gupta, copied  in  Samvat  1678,  or  a.d.  1621,  the  name  occurs 
about  thirty- three  times,^  and  is  invariably  written  Aryabhata; 
and  a double  t cannot  be  introduced  without  violating  the  Arya 
metre.  Bhatte  Utpala,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Varaha 
Sanhita,  cites  a passage  from  Varaha  Mihira  as  follows : — 

Here  the  word  has  only  one  t,  and  would  not  scan  with 
two.  This  scholiast  almost  always  writes,  when  quoting  Arya- 
bha^,  fpjTf  • III  ^ commentary  by  Somesvara  on  the 

Aryabhatiya  Sutra,  of  which  the  manuscript  in  my  possession 
was  copied  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  name  is  spelt 
with  only  one  t : 

In  a copy  of  the  Maha  Aryasiddhanta,  dated  Saka  1676, 
A.D.  1598,  is  the  following  line : — 

Bhatta  Utpala  and  Somesvara  sometimes  call  him  Acharya- 
bhata  or  Acharya  Aryabhata;  Brahmagupta,  in  his  Siddhanta, 
chap.  X.  62,  Aryah,  and  in  chap.  xxi.  40,  Acharyabhata.  In 
his  Khanda  Khadya  Karaiia,  copied  Samvat  1783,  he  is  called 

1 Colebrooke  states  that  Brahmagaipta  cites  Aryabhata  “ in  more  than  a hundred 
places  by  name.”  Misc.  Ess.  vol.  ii.  p.  475.  He  evidently  includes  citations  or 
allusions  by  the  learned  commentator  Chaturveda  Prthudaka  Svamin,  whose 
commentary  I regret  I do  not  possess. 
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Acharya  Aryabhata  or  Aryabhata.  In  a commentary  on  it 
by  Amaraja,  he  is  simply  called  Acharyabhata.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  me  clear  that  the  proper  spelling  of  this  name  is  Arya- 
bhata. 

The  works  attributed  to  Aryabhata,  and  brought  to  light 
by  European  scholars,  are  : — 

An  Aryasiddhanta  (Maha  Arya  Siddhanta),  written,  ac- 
cording to  Bentley,  in  the  year  4423  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or 
A.D.  1322.1 

Another  Aryasiddhanta,  called  Laghu,  a smaller  work, 
which  Bentley  supposed  was  spurious,^  and  the  date  of  which, 
as  stated  in  the  text,  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  year  of  the 
Kali  Yuga  3623,  or  a.d.  522.  Of  both  these  works  Mr. 
Bentley  possessed  imperfect  copies..  He  assumed  a compara- 
tively modern  work,  attributed  to  Aryabhata,  and  written  in 
A.D.  1322,  as  the  genuine  Aryasiddhanta,  and,  reasoning  on 
this  false  premiss,  has  denounced  as  spurious  the  real  and 
older  work,  and  has,,  further,  been  led  into  the  double  error  of 
condemning  the  genuine  works  of  Varaha  Mihira,  Brahma- 
gupta, Bhatta  IJtpala,  and  Bhaskaracharya,  containing  quota- 
tions and  references  to  the  older  work,  as  modern  impostures, 
and  of  admitting  as  genuine  a modern  treatise  (the  Jatakar- 
nava)  as  the  work  of  Varaha  Mihira. 

Colebrooke,  not  having  the  works  of  Aryabhata  before  him, 
suggested  that  the  older  work  might  be  a fabrication,  but, 
from  citations  and  references  to  Aryabhata  in  the  works  of 
Brahmagupta  and  Bhatta  Utpala,  came  to  a singularly  accu- 
rate conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  Aryabhata,  whose  works  he 
thought  were  different  from  either  treatise  in  the  possession 
of  Bentley.  “We  shall,  however,”  writes  Colebrooke,  “ take 
the  fifth  [century]  of  Christ  as  the  latest  period  to  which 
Aryabhatta  can,  on  the  most  moderate  assumption,  be  re- 
ferred.” ^ In  one  place,  indeed,  Colebrooke  correctly  guesses 
that  the  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta  is  either  the  Aryashtasata  or 
the  Dasagitika.^ 

* A Historical  View  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy.  London,  1825,  p.  128 

* Ibidem,  pp.  168,  169. 

* Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Ess.  vol.  ii.  p.  477.  * Ibid.  p.  467. 
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The  following  passage  in  the  l\Iaha  Aryasiddhanta  explains 
itself  J — 


“That  (knowledge)  from  the  Siddhanta,  propounded  by 
Aryabhata,  which  was  destroyed,  in  recensions,  by  long  time, 
I have,  in  my  own  language,  thus  specified.” 

In  another  copy,  the  verse  commences  difierently,  having 
Vrddha  for  iti;  i.e.  the  first  Aryabha^  is  called  Yrddha  or 
old,  whilst  himself  is  the  modern  Aryabhata. 

Strange  to  say,  the  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  1322,  men=> 
tioned  by  Bentley,  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  copies.  But  I 
believe  he  was  here,  for  once,  correct. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Society,  a paper  was  published  by  Mr.  Whish,  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  works  of  Aryabhato  senior.  But, 
although  Mr.  Whish’s  paper  is  not  available  to  me,  I am 
positive  he  did  not  recognize  his  Aryabhatiya  Sutra  as  the 
work  of  Aryabhata  senior. 

Professor  Lassen  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  Aryabhata.^ 
He  observes  : “ Of  Aryabhatta’s  writings  we  have  the  follow- 
ing. He  has  written  a short  outline  of  his  system,  in  ten 
strophes,  which  composition  he  therefore  called  Dasagitaka ; it 
is  still  extant.^  A more  extensive  work  is  the  Aryashtasata, 
which,  as  the  title  informs  us,  contains  eight  hundred  dis- 
tichs,  but  has  not  yet  been  rediscovered.  The  mean  between 

A 

these  works  is  held  by  the  AryabhaUiya,  which  consists  of  four 
chapters,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  mathematics  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  strophes.^  In  it  he  teaches  the 
method  of  designating  numbers  by  means  of  letters,  which  I 
shall  mention  again  by  and  by.  Besides,  he  has  left  a com- 


’ Indische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1136. 

2 See  Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Ess.  ji.  p.  467.  To  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Gundert, 
a German  missionary  in  India,  I am  indebted  for  a copy  of  this  work,  from  a MS. 
in  the  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Kerkal,  in  Malabar.  It^is  here  called  Dasagi- 
taka  Sutra.  I have  also  received  from  him  a copy  of  the  Aryahhattiya. 

3 C.  M.  Whish  names  this  work  in  the  first  dissertation  mentioned  in  note  1, 
p 1134,  as  well  as  in  the  second:  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  etc.,  in 
Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  iii.  p.  509.  Also  Masudi  and  Albiriini  record  it ; see 
Reinaud’s  Menioire,  etc.,  pp.  321  and  322. 
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mentary  on  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  which  has  been  elucidated 
by  a much  later  astronomer,  and  is,  probably,  the  work  called 
Tantra  by  Albiruni.^  This  may  be  the  same  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Arabs,  with  two  other  Siddhantas,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Khalif  Almamur,  (which  lasted  from  a.d.  754  till 
775),  by  an  Indian  astronomer  who  had  come  to  his  court,  but 
of  which  only  the  book  properly  so  called,  i.e.  that  of  Brahma- 
gupta, had  been  translated  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  that  Khalif, 
by  Muhammed  bin  Ibrahim  Alfazdri,  and  had  received  the  title 
of  the  great  Sind-hind.  (See  Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Ess.  ii.  p. 
504  seqq.)  From  this  juxtaposition  it  appears  that  sufficient 
materials  are  at  hand  for  investigating  the  doctrines  of  this 
foimder  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  in  India. 
Therefore  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a mathematician  and 
astronomer,  provided  with  a competent  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
were  to  undertake  to  fill  up  this  great  gap  in  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  the  history  of  both  these 
sciences.” 

To  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  and  accurate  statement  that,  “as  reference 
is  made,  in  the  Ary  a Siddhanta,  to  Vrddha  Aryabhatta,  there 
should  seem  to  have  been  two  writers  called  Aryabhatta.” 
This  correct  reference  Dr.  Hall  was  enabled  to  make  from  having 
possessed  himself  of  “ two  copies  of  the  Ary  a Siddhanta,  both 
imperfect,  and  very  incorrect^”  “ This  treatise  is  in  eighteen 
chapters ; and  I more  than  suspect  it  to  be  the  same  composi- 
tion which  Mr.  Bentley  also  had  seen  in  a mutilated  form,”  ^ 
[i.e.  the  Maha  Arya  Siddhanta] . 

‘ See  Wilson’s  Mackenzie  CoU.  i.  p.  119,  Ho.  v.  The  title  is  Surya  Siddhpnta- 
prakasa,  and  it  contains  the  Sutras  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  with  Aryahhatta’s  com- 
mentary, and  explanations  of  it  by  a later  author  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
work  contains  three  chapters  with  the  superscriptions : Ganita,  i.e.  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry,  Kalahriya,  by  which  very  likely  the'  doctrine  of  the  cal- 
culation of  the  great  periods  must  be  understood ; the  title  Gola  of  the  third 
chapter  designates  the^  Globe,  hut  is  intended  to  denote  Astronomy.  AlMruni 
mentions  a Tantra  of  Aryabhatta;^  see  Reinaud’s  Memoire,  p.  335.  In  the  com- 
mentary of  Faramadi^'ara  on  Aryabhatta' s explanation  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta 
(called  Surya-Siddhanta-vyakhyana,  and  sumamed  by  the  special  title  Bhattiyadi- 
piku,  the  title  of  which  Mr.  Gundert  has  communicated  to  me,  and  which  work  is 
likely  to  he,^  the  same  with  the  one  adduced  in  the  ^Mackenzie  Collection, 
\2\,XLd.medLAryabhatta-vydkhyana),  the  work  of  Aryahhatte  is  called  Tantra- 
Bhattiya. 

2 On  the  Arya-Siddhanta.  By  Fitzedward  HaU,  Esq.,  M.A.  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  659. 
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In  an  “Additional  Note  on  Aryabhatta  and  his  Writings,” 
by  the  Committee  of  Publication,  appended  to  Dr.  Hall’s 
paper,  the  learned  writer  under  the  initials  W.  D.  W.  brings 
to  light  the  contents  of  Bhuta  Vishnu’s  “ Commentary  on  the 
Dasagitika  of  Aryabhatta,”  from  a manuscript  of  the  Berlin 
Library,  a copy  of  which  was  supplied  to  him  by  Prof.  Weber. 

From  the  nature  of  the  contents  given  in  Appendix  A,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  treatise  which  is  described  as  “ a brief  one, 
containing  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,”  consists 
not  only  of  the  Dasagiti  Sutra,  with  a commentary  by  Bhuta 
Vishnu,  but  also  of  the  Aryashtasata  of  Aryabhata,  which  was 
hitherto  believed  to  be  unrecovered.  The  learned  writer  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  the  treatise  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
Bentley’s  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta,  and  also  that  “ the  other 
Arya  Siddhanta,  judging  it  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Bentley,  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  this,  a quite  ordi- 
nary astronomical  treatise,  representing  the  general  Hindu  sys- 
tem with  unimportant  modifications.”  Yet  he  falls  very  nearly 
into  the  same  error  as  Colebrooke,  when  he  proceeds  to  remark : 
“ Yet  it  seems  clear  that  Brahmagupta  and  others  have  treated 
them  as  works  of  the  same  author,  and  have  founded  upon 
their  discordances  a charge  of  inconsistency  against  Arya- 
bhatta.” ^ The  fact  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  Brahmagupta, 
Bhatta  Utpala,  and  Bhaskara  Acharya  know  and  cite  only 
the  elder  Aryabha^. 

The  next  and  last  paper  is  on  some  fragments  of  Arya- 
bhatta, by  Hr.  H.  Kern  in  the  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  pp. 
371  seqq.  ATter  briefly  noticing  the  works  known  to  former 
writers  as  the  works  of  Aryabhata,  and  after  alluding  to  the 
conclusion  Dr.  Hall  arrived  at,  that  there  were  two  authors  of 
the  same  name,  he  adds : “ If  the  same  course  were  adopted  in 
regard  to  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Aryabhatta,  or  to  an  Arya- 
bhatta, if  the  contents  were  compared  with  the  numerous 
fragments  scattered  in  different  works,  chiefly  commentaries, 
one  might  indulge  the  hope  that  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  Aryabhatte  would  be  settled  in  a satisfactory  manner.” 


1 Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol,  vi.  pp.  561  and  564. 
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Dr.  Kem  proceeds  “to  contribute  a small  share  towards 
solving  the  question,”  by  giving  extracts  from  the  commen- 
tary of  Bbatta  Utpala  on  the  Varabi  Sanbita  of  Varaba 
Mibira.  In  an  additional  note,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  paper, 
tbe  learned  author  states  that  be  was  enabled,  “by  tbe  kindness 
of  Prof.  Weber,  to  ascertain  that  all  tbe  quotations  of  Utpala, 
with  tbe  exception  of  one  balf-stanza,  occur  in  a manuscript 
of  tbe  Berlin  Library.”  Some  of  tbe  passages  puzzle  bim, 
especially  tbe  date  a.d.  475,  about  wbicb  be  observes:  “Un- 
fortimately,  it  is  not  clear  whether  tbe  date  of  Aryabbatta  is 
meant,  or  that  of  Bbutavisbnu.”  ^ 

Adopting  Dr,  Kern’s  suggestion,  I proceed  to  state  briefly 
tbe  result  of  an  examination  of  tbe  various  works  attributed 
to  Aryabhata.  In  a diligent  and  expensive  search  for  old  and 
rare  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  noise- 
lessly conducted  for  many  years  past,  I have  succeeded  in 
procuring  tbe  following  works  whose  authorship  is  attributed 
to  Aryabhata. 

A.  Three  copies  of  what  has  been  called  tbe  Vrddba  or 
Lagbu  Arya  Siddbanta,  but,  correctly  speaking,  Aryabbatiya 
Sutra,  consisting  of  the  Dasagiti  Sutra,  or  Dasagitika,  and 
tbe  Aryasbtasata,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  couplets.  These 
copies  contain  tbe  following  number  of  Aryas : — 

Dasagiti  Sutra.  Aryashtasata. 

Copy  a 13  108 

„ I 13  108 

„ c 13  108 

There  are  two  introductory  stanzas  at  tbe  commencement 
of  copy  a,  evidently  an  after-addition,  and  not  in  the  Arya 
metre.  This  is  a copy  of  a manuscript  written  in  Saka'1760, 
or  A.D.  1838. 

Copy  b.  The  date  of  tbe  original  manuscript  is  omitted. 

Copy  c is  an  old  manuscript,  without  date ; but,  from  tbe 
character  of  tbe  letters,  and  from  the  worn-out  paper,  it 
appears  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  years  old.  It  has,  in 
addition,  a Bbasbya,  or  commentary,  by  Somesvara,  containing 


1 P.  387. 
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about  64,000  letters.  Unfortunately,  portions  are  illegible  or 
destroyed.  The  scholiast  gives  no  information  about  himself, 
but  adds  that  his  commentary  is  founded  upon  one  by  Bhas- 
kara.  At  the  conclusion  are  the  words  iti  somesvara-virachite 
acharyabhatiyam  hhdshyam  sam&ptam  iti. 

B.  Of  the  Maha  Arya  Siddhanta  I have  a copy  from  Guje- 
rat,  containing  eighteen  chapters,  copied  in  Saka  1676,  or 
A D.  1754. 

Two  others  are  fresh  copies  of  one  or  two  originals,  one  of 
which  has  the  date  Saka  1762,  or  a.d.  1840. 

The  Aryas  are  from  600  to  612.  There  is  no  commentary. 

I hope  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  fresh  copies  of  both 
these  Siddhantas,  with  commentaries. 

C.  The  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta,  or  Brahma  Siddhanta, 
of  Brahmagupta,  from  Gujerat ; transcribed  in  Saka  1544,  or 
a.d.  1622.  Of  this  I have  sent  a copy  to  my  learned  friend. 
Professor  Whitney. 

D.  The  Khanda  Khadya  Karana,  of  Brahmagupta,  with  a 
Bhashya,  by  Ama  Sarman,  son  of  Pandita  Mahadeva,  of 
Anandapura ; copied  in  Samvat  1783,  or  a.d.  1726.  (Anan- 
dapura  is  the  modem  Wadanagara,  in  Katya  war).  This  manu- 
script was  sent  to  me  by  a learned  Pandit,  of  Benares,  whose 
acquaintance  I was  glad  to  make  at  Delhi  last  year. 

E.  The  V araha  Sanhita,  with  the  commentary  of  Bhattotpala. 

Another  copy  of  the  text  only. 

F.  The  Brhaj  Jataka  of  Varaha  Mihira ; two  copies,  one 
lithographed  in  Bombay. 

G.  The  Laghu  Jataka  of  Yaraha  Mihira. 


H. 


The  Yasishtha  Siddhanta.  Samvat  1810,  or  a.d.  1733. 
The  Yyasa  Siddhanta. 

The  Brahma  Siddhanta. 

The  Romaka  Siddhanta.  Copied  Samvat  1 727,orA.D.  1670. 
The  Surya  Siddhanta,  with  the  Yasanabhashya. 

The  Sarvabhauma  Siddhanta. 

The  Tattva  Yiveka  Siddhanta  (imperfect). 
Acommentary  on  the  Siddhanta  Siromani  by  Yachaspati. 
The  Sundara  Siddhanta. 
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I am  glad  to  announce  that,  in  the  Aryabhatiya,  or  Arya- 
bhatiya  Sutra,  we  have  got  all  the  works  of  the  elder  Arya- 
bhata, at  least  all  those  which  were  known  to  Brahmagupta, 
Bhatta  Utpala,  and  Bhaskara  Acharya. 

My  copies  of  the  Aryabhatiya,  or  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta, 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  one  which  Whish  possessed, 
and  with  the  BerKn  manuscript ; the  latter  containing  about 
twenty-seven  verses  or  Aryas  more,  in  the  shape  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  Dasagitika,  by  Bhutavishnu,  which  I have 
not. 

Lassen’s  Aryabhatiya  is,  undoubtedly,  the  same  work. 
Brahmagupta  having  cited  and  controverted  a work  of  Arya- 
bhata, as  Aryashtasata,  Colebrooke  understood  and  published 
that  “ Aryabhatta  was  the  author  of  the  Aryashtasata  (eight 
hundred  couplets).”'-  That  Aryashtasata  means  eight  hun- 
dred couplets  is  also  assumed  in  the  passage  I have  quoted 
from  Lassen.  None  of  the  learned  scholars  who  have  written 
so  ably  on  Aryabhata  have  impugned  the  correctness  of  the 
translation.  Professor  Whitney  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 
Dr.  Hall  “ has  farther  made  it  at  least  a probable  supposition 
that  the  treatise  in  question  (i.e.,  the  Maha  Arya  Siddhanta) 
is,  in  conformity  with  Colebrooke^s  earKer  conjecture,  to  be 
identified  with  that  so  often  credited  to  Aryabhatta  by  the 
name  of  Aryashtasata.”  ^ 

But  Aryashtasata,  I venture  to  affirm,  means  a treatise  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  couplets.  Ashtadhikam  satam  Ash- 
tasatam.^  The  Arya  from  Brahmagupta,  referring  to  this 
Aryashtasata,  is  as  follows  ; it  is  in  the  Tantra  Dushanadhy- 
aya.  Chapter  xi.  Arya  8 : — 

1 61  lid  xjTrn  i 

“ In  the  Aryashtasata,  the  Patas  (nodes)  revolve ; in  the 
Dasagitika,  they  are  described  as  stationary.” 

These  two  statements,  which  led  Brahmagupta  to  censure 

* Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Ess.,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

* Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  toI.  vi.  p.  560. 

* See  the  Siddhanta  Kaumudi  of  Bhattoji Dixita.  Calcutta,  1864,  vol.i.p.  369. 
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Aryabhata  for  inconsistency  of  doctrine,  are  to  be  found  in  my 
copies  of  the  Aryabbatiya  Sutra.  They  are  as  follows  : — 


Tr^TFnrrtn:  i 

rlYH  ^IWTf^RITfW  H 

V ff  crf^rfHfa^T^  II 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  (Sandhyadhyaya),  Arya  10, 
of  his  Brahma  Siddhanta,  Brahmagupta  tells  us  that — 


(•dJ  If^  ^T^‘.  II 

“ Bha^  Brahmacharya,  the  son  of  Jishnu,  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  composed  the  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta,  in 
1008  Aryas.”  The  word  Aryasbtasahasrena  means  1008, 
and  not  8000;  and  my  copy  of  Brahmagupta’s  Siddhanta  con- 
sists of  the  former  number  of  couplets. 

Analogous  examples  may  be  produced  from  the  Smrtis, 
where  numbers  are  given.  But,  to  set  aside  all  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  my  translation  of  the  word  Aryashtasata,  I 
produce  nearly  all  the  passages  in  the  Aryabhatiya  Sutra 
which  have  been  controverted  by  Brahmagupta : — 


TH  (i. 


M ^ ft*?  ^ 
!(n%  I 


^RTWr^-^^TC- 
sTT^f^^  I 


W.  ^0  ^fta- 

I fd- 
II 


^rinrr^f^w  II 

80 
f=fT 
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^ I ^ wr  WT  w- 

II 

^ w- 

^^rrt:  II 

tT^WrSTRI  <=i<^  8 

^nrt- 

flT^TW  I cl^ 

arTTrcT^wi  ^ cTc^; 

WTcl  II 

«i9  ’^iT-  M ^JKPf»i»ru!r: 
wtw  wi  1 

rT^T 
II 

W.  ^ -g^T^- 

tl*iHq-ni^ ^Icl I 
TT^^ci:  ^ ^ #qi^- 

^rTT^TT  II 

w-  '^'1  "^ir^  Q.  ^* 

•TTHt  ^T^TS^J^rnr 

^ I 4l^*ri  ^ 

TT¥:  II 

'5-  'i'l  ^cfilO  t^- 

•T^TT 

^fiwr^  I ^ »iwr^  wrff- 
cT^^-^>TZ:  I 


’zrr^wr:  ii 

<HN^<if<'(^l=f  >iKr||<^''  1 


wr^rqr^'^ 

^wsn^hft 

•s 

cT'^  II 

3ftwr^-  8^  Rf^<R4lJii?i: 
f^iu!:  Twrfv- 

cl%^:  I irf^THTTT  W^ft^T^T^ 

rnTT  wr*‘  II 
^rm  wTfTTfi^i 


r. 

ftw:^M^<i'iiii<«ji<=fi^  ^* 
■5TT:  I ’SlhRi^TTWfT^ 
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fw^ll 


WSJT^TST  WrftrnTf^f^RTt  ^- 


W-  W.  ■RWtfTT^raTH 


^5^Tft,ll 


^3wfr%  ^- 

^RTR-g^TW^  ¥7WifH5qT^f 
II 

w-  <i«i  w.  ■^r-«i*^>  f^- 

w[  ^jjird<»n=M  ^ I 

'ji'M  *1*11^1  '^^^iT^finiT^nf^- 
5*1^  wr  II 


^ «i«i  w-  ^jgvi^TirtR. 


f^:  II  • 

I ?T- 

Wr^ 

will 

■^ihIt-  'O  ^fwt5i^ 

f^iw»|wr:  I 


w-  ^ wr 


^ft^-  '^-  Q. 


W(€T^  I ^- 

^rrf^»TTf^fTi[ci^flT4r^y*{JMf^ 
'ji'=tii«iii  II 

^frwr^-  ^ f%^- 


a?:  135m:  irii:  II 
^VjJHTe(.  I I I 

f^fHWTfWcWRT^T  ^ 5irr  ¥- 
I ^TWr^rWR- 


wj  wr^  ^ w II  ^rer- 


WT<T, I TTST^IWr  dcirir45iM5^ 
I f^fW- 

^ »T- 

WIH 

jfrw^.  I f^%- 
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^ cfc(_ 

^5rn7i:il 


W-  ^8 

^r^xinir^  i '^w^- 

fT^- 


9«i  8^  ^TT^T^JT- 

ft?  ^nfr  Jifi!!d<*i5i^- 

WRT I iftwrf^  fifT: 

II 


I \RWTra 
II  f% WXT- 

^fw^wni  fwTTwl^^- 

’^ii 


RQ. 

»rtci: 

V- 

^ II 

rT  enmHiiqi  ^*ft^  I 


These  extracts  are  given  as  in  the  original,  without  any 
attempt  at  correction.  Colehrooke  quotes  and  translates  the 
following  passage  as  from  Aryabhata,  cited  by  Prthudaka ; — ^ 


II 


“ The  sphere  of  the  stars  is  stationary ; and  the  earth, 
making  a revolution,  produces  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of 
stars  and  planets.” 

With  regard  to  this  passage.  Dr.  Hall  remarks  that  he  has 
not  sought  it  out  in  his  manuscript  of  the  Maha  Arya  Sid- 
dhanta.  Nor  would  he  find  it  there.  The  fact  is,  the  Laghu 
Arya  Siddhanta  is  metrical ; and  the  passage  quoted  is  not  so. 
This  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hall ; but  he  went  in  the  wrong  track 
in  stating  that  “ this  extract  might  go  to  prove  that  Arya, 
besides  his  works  in  verse,  wrote  others  in  prose.”  ^ 

Ido  not  find  the  passage, literally, in  either  of  theSiddhantas; 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  a paraphrase  of  the  follow- 


* Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Ess.  toI.  ii.  p.  392. 

* Journal  American  Oriental  Society,  toI.  yi.  p.  558. 
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ing  line  from  Aryabhata,  in  Prthudaka’s  own  words ; Arya- 
bhatiya,  Golapada,  Arya  ix. : 

■«i ^ • 

^rrf^  ^r^r^rni;  ii 

“ As  a person  in  a vessel,  while  moving  forwards,  sees  an 
immoveable  object  moving  backwards,  in  the  same  manner  do 
the  stars,  however  immoveable,  seem  to  move  (daily) . At  Lanka 
(i.e.  at  a situation  of  no  geographical  latitude)  they  go  straight 
to  the  west  {i.e.  in  a line  that  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles, 
or,  what  is  the  same,  parallel  to  the  prime  vertical  at  Lanka).”  ^ 

I have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  following  passage,  which  has  been 
a theme  of  fruitful  discussion,  the  first  line  only  is  from  Arya- 
bhata (it  is  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  Arya  of  the  Kalapada 
chapter,  in  my  MS.) ; the  second  line  is,  in  all  likelihood,  an 
addition  by  Bhatta  Utpala  : ^ 

ap^vpnnr  i 

11 

“The  revolutions  of  Jupiter,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
the  signs  (twelve),  are  the  years  of  Jupiter,  called  Asvayuja, 
etc. ; his  revolutions  are  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Jinas,  a 
couple,  the  Yedas,  the  seasons,  the  fires  {i.e.  364,224).” 

Arj’abhata  having  an  alphabetical  notation  of  his  own,  it 
was  surprising  to  find  him  make  use  of  our  arithmetical  nota- 
tion, which  the  second  line  quoted  above  implies.  But  now 
the  enigma  is  solved  : the  second  line  is  not  of  Aryabhata. 

The  Dasagiti  Sutra,  as  the  name  purports,  is  composed  of  ten 
A ry as  ; the  three  additional  ones,  in  my  copies,  relating  to — 
1.  invocation,  2.  the  alphabetical  notation,  and  3.  the  fruit 
or  advantage  of  knowing  the  Dasagiti  Sutra.  The  Aryashta- 
sata  consists  of  three  chapters,  viz.,  1.  Ganita ; 2.  Kalakriya ; 
and  3.  Gola.  As  the  Aryabhatiya  consists  of  the  Dasagiti 
Sutra  and  Aryashtasata,  the  treatise  consists  of  four  chapters, 

' Journ.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  1863,  p.  376. 

* H)id.  p.  378.  The  couplet  in  the  Aryabhatiya  is  as  follows  : — 
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called  padas,  of  whicli  tlie  Dasagiti  Sutra  is  the  first,  and  the 
remaining  three  as  above.  This  arrangement  was  not  clearly 
perceived  by  the  learned  writer  of  the  additional  note  to  Dr. 
Hall’s  paper.^ 

Any  one  studying  the  Commentary  of  Munisvara,  alias 
Visvarupa,  styled  Marichi,  on  the  Siddhanta  Siromani  of 
Bhaskaracharya,  and  also  his  Sarvabhauma  Siddhanta,  cannot 
fail  to  remark  that  he  clearly  notices  two  Aryabhatas.  He 
calls,  however,  the  author  of  the  so-called  Maha  Arya  Sid- 
dhanta, LaghuAryabhata,or  Aryabhata  junior;  and,  in  quoting 
from  the  senior,  calls  him  simply  Aryabhata.  Sometimes 
Aryabhata  junior  appears  only  as  plain  Aryabhata ; in  all 
likelihood,  from  the  fault  of  copyists. 

Ganesa,  in  his  commentary  on  Bhaskaracharya’s  Lilavati, 
had  only  to  deal  with  Aryabhata  junior ; and,  accordingly,  he 
speaks  of  only  one  Aryabhata. 

The  Sundara  Siddhanta  of  Jnanaraja  also  distinguishes  a 
Laghu  from  a Vrddha  Aryabhata.  Besides  the  passages 
referred  to  by  Brahmagupta,  all  those  cited  by  Bhatta  IJtpala 
and  Bhaskara  Acharya  are  found  in  my  copy  of  the  Arya- 
bhatiya.  There  cannot  now,  therefore,  possibly  be  any  doubt 
of  our  having  a correct  copy  of  the  works  of  Aryabhata 
senior ; and  I shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing the  original  text,  with  the  commentary  of  Somesvara,  for 
the  gratification  of  learned  orientalists. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Aryabhata’s  age. 
Aryabhata  was  born  in  a.d.  476.  This  date  is  given,  by  him- 
self, in  the  Aryashtasata,  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Kern  quotes  a corrupt  version  of  it  from  the  Berlin 
manuscript.  The  correct  translation  is  : “When  three  of  the 
four  Age-quarters  and  60  x 60  [=  3600]  years  are  past,  then 
are  past  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  from  my  birth.”  This 
gives,  for  the  birth  of  Aryabhata,  the  year  a.d.  476;  as  the 


1 Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  561. 
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fourth.  Age-quarter,  or  Kali  Yuga,  commenced  3101  years  be- 
fore Christ. 

Strange  to  say,  the  commentator  Somesvara  understands  the 
verse  to  mean  that  3623  years  had  elapsed  of  the  Kali  Yuga  at 
the  birth  of  Aryabhata.  The  commentator  whom  Mr.  Whish 
consulted  fell,  perhaps,  into  the  same  error;  as  Mr. Whish  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  the  exact  date,  but  refers  Aryabhata 
simply  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Aryabhata  calls  himself  a native  of  Kusumapura,  or 
Pataliputra.  Beyond  a doubtful  allusion  to  the  Brahma 
Siddhanta,  he  never  mentions  any  previous  author,  and  rather 
prides  himself  on  his  originality.  His  work  is  written  with 
great  attention  to  conciseness.  His  system  of  notation  is  quite 
original.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Lassen  is  not  altogether 
correct.  In  the  invention  of  a new  system  of  notation,  the 
Indian  Aryabhata  may  be  compared  to  the  Grrecian  Archi- 
medes. The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  was 
given,  by  Archimedes,  in  his  bookHe  dimensione  circuli,  as  seven 
to  twenty-two ; while  that  of  Aryabhata  is  as  one  to  3.1416. 
Aryabhata  has  the  following  notice  of  the  Buddhist  system  of 
measuring  time : — 

0.  'idH  Pm  uFt  m ^ i < ^ nfuFl 

This  arrangement  is  different  from  that  of  HemiLcharya 
and  other  Jaina  authorities.  (See  Appendix  A). 

II.  Varaha  Mihira,^ 

as  we  have  already  seen,  cites  Aryabhata  by  name  in 
the  passage  given  by  Bhatta  Utpala  from  Varaha’s  Pancha 
Siddhantika  Karana,  quoted  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Yarahi  Sanhita.^  The  Pancha  Siddhantika  Karana  I have 

* Varaha  Mihira  calls  himself  the  son  of  Adityad&sa,  under  whom  he  studied 
and  obtained  the  highest  gift  from  the  Sun  in  Kapitthaka  (a  grama,  according  to 
Bhattotpala),  and  an  Avantika,  or  native  of  Ujjayini.  Bhattotpala  calls  him  a 
Magadha  hrahmana,  or  dvijavara  (best  of  Brahmanas),  and  Avantikacharya. 
Varaha’s  son  was  Prthuyasas,  who  composed  the  Shatpanchasika,  on  which  also 
Bhattotpala  has  a commentary. 

2 The  passage  is  given  by  Dr.  Kern,  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  p.  383. 
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as  yet  failed  in  recovering.  Colebrooke^  assigned  to  him  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  from  a calcula- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  colures  affirmed  as  actual  in  his 
time  by  Varaha  Mihira.  Since  then  no  further  solid  data 
have  been  discovered  to  fix  the  era  of  this  celebrated  astro- 
nomer. I have  failed  to  find  out  the  date  of  his  birth,  but 
am  glad  to  have  discovered  that  of  his  death  in  a commentary 
on  the  Khanda  Khadya  of  Brahmagupta,  by  Amaraja  : — 

“Yaraha  Mihira  Acharya  went  to  heaven  in  the  o09th 
[year]  of  the  Saka  Kala,  i.e.  a.d.  587.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Bhatte  Utpala,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Yarahi  Sanhita,  from  a Tantra  by  Yaraha 
Mihira,  shows  that  he  flourished  after  Saka  Kala  427,  i.e. 
after  a.d.  505 : 

ii 


The  astronomers  of  TJjjajdni  place  Yaraha  Mihira  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
have  mistaken  the  Saka  Kala  for  that  of  the  Yikrama  Samvat, 
or  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Albiruni. 

Albiruni  states  that  526  years  had  passed  up  to  his  own 
date,  a.d.  1031,  from  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Pancha 
Siddhantika  of  Yaraha  Mihira;^  which  event  must,  therefore, 
be  placed  in  a.d.  505.  But  in  this  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Yaraha  Mihira  adopted  the  epoch  of  the  Bomaka  Siddh^ta, 
for  finding  the  number  of  civil  or  natural  days  (Ahargana) ; 

* Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Ess.,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

2 Journal  Asiatique,  tome  iv.  1844,  p.  285. 
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and  Albir^ini  or  his  informants  have  assumed  this  to  be  the 
date  of  Varaha’s  Pancha  Siddhantika,  which  adopts  the  epoch 
of  the  Romaka  Siddhanta. 

Varaha  Mihira,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of 
Amaraja,  died  in  a.d.  587,  i.e.  a century  and  eleven  years 
after  the  birth  of  Aryabhata. 

The  so-called  Khanda  Kataka  of  Albiruni  is  evidently 
Brahmagupta’s  Khanda  KhMya;  and  Arcand  is  a corruption 
of  Karana.  . 

From  various  considerations,  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
has  been  allotted  to  Yaraha  by  Colebrooke,  and  by  the  learned 
American  translator  and  commentator  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta. 
The  passage  I have  quoted  from  Bhattotpala  confirms  these 
conjectures. 

This  calculation,  it  proceeds  to  tell  us  further,  is  that  of  the 
Ilomaka  Siddhanta ; and,  judging  by  similar  calculations  and 
other  Siddhantas,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the 
Romaka  Siddhanta  was  composed  in  Saka  427,  or  a.d.  505. 
Yaraha  Mihira  founded  his  Pancha  Siddhantika  Karana  on  the 
Romaka  Siddhanta  and  four  others.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Yaraha  could  not  have  lived  before  a.d.  505.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, his  birth  was  twenty  or  thirty  j'ears  subsequent  to  this 
date ; which  would  make  Yaraha  Mihira  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  a.d.  587.  In  an  essay 
on  KMidasa,^  I have  attempted  to  show  that  the  nine  gems  of 
Indian  celebrity  flourished  at  the  Court  of  Ilarsha-Yikrama- 
ditya,  at  Ujjayini,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  we  have  now  established  the  date  of  Yaraha  Mihira  be- 
yond a doubt,  my  hypothesis  that  Matrigupta  is  identical 
with  the  celebrated  Kalidasa  gains  further  support. 

The  authors  of  the  Paulisa,  Romaka,  Yasishtha,  Saura,  and 
Paitamaha  Siddhantas  being  noticed  by  Yaraha  Mihira,  it 
follows  that  they  flourished  before  a.d.  505.  Brahmagupta 
affirms  that  Srishena,  the  author  of  the  Romaka  Siddhanta, 
bases  his  calculations  on  those  of  Lata,  Yasishtha,  Yijayanandin, 
and  Aryabhata,  and  that  Yishnuchandra,  following  the  same 
guides,  wrote  the  Yasishtha  Siddhanta.  As  we  have  the  date 
* Journal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1862,  vol.  vi. 
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of  A D.  508  for  tlie  Roraaka  Siddhanta,  it  is  evident  tkat  Lata, 
Vijayanandin,  and  Yasisktlia  flourished  before  that  time.  I 
presume  that  the  Romaka  Siddhanta  was  composed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  work  of  some  Roman  or  Greek  author;  just  as 
the  Paulisa  Siddhanta  was  composed  from  the  work  of  Paulus 
Alexandrinus.  Is  not  Latacharya  also  a foreign  author  ? 
Bhatta  Utpala  notices  also  a strange  author,  of  the  name  of 
Sphujidhvaja  or  Asphujidhvaja,  as  a Tavanesvara,  who  com- 
posed a new  Sastra  before  the  Saka  era.  His  works  appear, 
from  the  following  passage,^  to  have  been  consulted  by  Bhatte 
Utpala,  who  remarks  that  Yaraha  Mihira  consulted  the  works 
of  other  Yavana  authors  not  available  to  himself.  I believe 
the  word  Sphujidhvaja  is  a corruption  of  the  Greek  name 
Speusippus.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  two  authors  of  this 
name,  one  of  whom  was  a physician  called  Herophileus 
Alexandrinus,  and  may,  possibly,  be  the  astronomer  whose 
works  were  translated  and  studied  in  India. 

Yaraha  Mihira’s  knowledge  of  Greek  technical  astronomical 
terms  and  doctrines  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  Weber  and 
others.  The  verse  in  which  he  gives  the  Greek  terms  for 
the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  has  hitherto 
been  presented  to  us,  except  by  Mr.  Whish,  in  a corrupt 
form; 2 as  the  following  will  show  that  the  last  puzzling  word 
is  the  veritable  Greek  or  Pisces  : — 

I have  failed,  as  yet,  to  discover  the  Paulisa  and  Romaka 
Siddhantas.  I have  two  old  copies  of  a Romaka  Siddhanta ; 
but  it  is,  evidently,  a modern  production,  taken  from  some 
Arabian  author,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  cita- 
tions and  references  to  the  older  Romaka  Siddhanta  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Yarahamihira,  Brahmagupta,  and  Bhattotpala. 

2 See  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1845,  p.  810. 
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III.  Brahmagupta 

has  given  his  own  date  in  the  Brahmasphuta  Siddhanta.  I 
gave  this  extract  in  my  Essay  on  Kalidasa,  three  or  four 
years  ago ; but  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  one  of  our 
ablest  and  most  accurate  scholars.' 

h:  II  ^ II 

II  iicfr  I!  ^ II  wm  Rji  ^ 

“ In  the  reign  of  Sri  Yyaghramukha,  of  the  Sri  Chapa 
dynast}%  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saka  King 
{i.e.  Salivahana,  or  a.d.  628)  having  passed,  Brahmagupta, 
the  son  of  Jishnu,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  composed  the  Brahma- 
gupta Siddhanta,  for  the  gratification  of  mathematicians  and 
astronomers”  (chap.  24.  Ary  as  7-8). 

IV.  Bhatta  Utpala’s 

age  has  been  quoted  from  his  work  by  Colebrooke  and  others  : 

V.  Bhaskara  Acharya 

has  stated,  in  his  Siddhanta  Siromani,  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  his  work  as  follows  : — 

This  date  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
which  I discovered,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railway  station  of  Chalisgam,  about  seventy  miles  beyond 
Nassik.  This  inscription  gives  also  the  names  of  several  of 
Bhaskaracharya’s  descendants,  who  taught  his  works  in  a 
college  endowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalisgam,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  contain  the  Peetulkhora  caves.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

' Professor  Max  Muller,  Preface  to  the  Eigveda,  iv.  pp.  liv.  f. 
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Remarks  on  tke  inscription  referred  to  in  p.  410,  and  given 
at  length  in  Appendix  B. 

In  this  inscription  we  have  the  names  of  the  following  kings 
of  the  Yadu  dynasty : Bhillama,  JaitrapMa,  and  Singhana. 
Under  this  dynasty  is  the  following  genealogy  of  subordinate 
chiefs  of  the  solar  race : Krshnaraja,  his  son  Indraraja,  his 
son  Govana,  and  his  son  Sonhadeva.  This  last  makes  a grant 
of  certain  privileges,  in  the  shape  of  perquisites,  or  first-gifts, 
to  a college  established  by  Changadeva,  (within  six  miles  of  the 
railway  station  at  ChMisgam,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pitalkhora 
caves),  now  entirely  deserted  and  in  ruins,  in  the  year  1128 
Saka-kala,  i.e.,  a.d.  1206,  on  the  occasion  of  a lunar  eclipse. 

Changadeva  was  the  son  of  Lakshmidhara,  who  was  patro- 
nized by  Jaitrapala,  as  the  chief  of  his  Pandits.  Lakshmi- 
dhara’s  father  was  the  celebrated  Bhaskaracharya.  His  father 
was  Kavisvara  Mahesvaracharya ; and  his  father  was  Mano- 
ratha;  his  father,  Prabhakara  ; his  father,  Govinda  Sarvajna  ; 
his  father,  Bhaskara  Bhatta,  to  whom  Bhoja  gave  the  title  of 
Vidyapati.  His  father  was  Trivikrama.  This  learned  family, 
we  are  further  told,  belonged  to  the  gotra  of  Sandilya. 

The  names  of  Bhillama,  Jaitrapala,  and  Singhana  occur  in 
two  copper-plate  grants.  Nos.  9 and  10  of  Mr.  Wathen’s 
series  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  v.  pp.  178,  183). 
In  these  grants  we  have  also  the  names  of  the  successors  of 
Singhana,  e.c.,Krshna,  Jaitrapala  (Singhana’s  son),  his  younger 
brother  Mahadeva,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Ramachandra,  the 
son  of  Krshna,  the  dates  of  whose  grants  are  Saka  1212  and 
1194.  The  donor,  Sonhadeva,  in  our  inscription,  dated  Saka 
1128,  is  a contemporary  and  subordinate  of  Singhana,  whose 
third  lineal  descendant  was  Ramachandra,  in  whose  reign  the 
grants  of  Saka  1212  and  1194  are  dated. 

These  dates,  therefore,  are  perfectly  compatible  with,  and 
confirmatory  of,  the  accuracy  of  that  of  the  inscription. 

Bhaskaracharya,  the  author  of  the  Siddhanta  Siromani, 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  follows  : 


thW.  II 
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“ In  the  year  1036  of  the  Saka  king,  I was  born  ; 

And  at  the  age  of  36,  I composed  the  Sid^hanta  Siromani.” 

This  date  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  inscription. 

The  following  lines,  in  praise  of  Bhaskaracharya’s  accom- 
plishments, are  sometimes  to  be  found  added  to  MSS.  of  the 
Lilavati  : 

^ffcTT: 

ITW  ^ II  ^ ^ 

An  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
of  Vidyapati  on  Bhaskara  Bhatte,  an  ancestor  of  Bhaskara- 
charya,  by  Bhoja. 

This  Bhoja  is,  undoubtedly,  the  monarch  of  Dhara,  whom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  learning. 

In  the  Raja  Mrganka  Karana,  attributed  to  Bhoja,  a copy 
of  which  was  brought  to  me,  by  my  Pandits,  from  Jessulmere, 
whither  I sent  them  in  search  of  Jaina  MSS.  two  years  ago, 
its  author  recommends  964  to  be  subtracted  from  the  Saka 
era  to  find  the  Ahargana,  i.e.  “ the  sum  of  days,”  in  civil 
reckoning. 

Bhoja,  therefore,  it  follows,  flourished  in  964  + 78  = lU42 
a.d.  At  the  end  of  the  work  he  is  called  Rana  Ranga  Malla, 
a title  also  to  he  found  in  the  PManjala  Yoga  Sutra  Vrtti. 

My  pandits  have  succeeded  in  getting  a very  imperfect  copy 
of  the  Tilaka  Manjari  of  Dhanapala,  who  is  said  by  Meru- 
tunga,  the  author  of  the  Prabandha  Chintamani,  to  be  the 
author  of  that  work,  and  to  have  been  a favourite  of  Bhoja. 
Merutunga  adds  that  fromVikrama  Samvat  1076,  or  a.d.  1019, 
Bhimaraja  reigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Karna  in  1028. 
At  the  time  the  ChMukya  Bhima  reigned  in  Gujerat,  Bhoja 
says  Merutunga  ruled  in  MMava.  According  to  this  Jaina 
hierarch,  Munja  was  imprisoned  by  Tailapa,  the  Chalukya, 
who  commenced  his  reign  in  Saka  895,  or  a.d.  973,  according 
to  the  copper-plate  grants  of  Mr.  Wathen.  BhanapMa  was  a 
Brahmana,  but,  evidently,  a Jaina  by  faith.  He  composed 
the  Jina  Stavana,  or  Gathas  in  Magadhi,  in  praise  of  Jina, 
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of  whicli  a complete  copy  was  brought  me  from  Jessulmere. 
The  Jainas  are  loud  in  the  praises  of  Dhanapala. 

Mr.  Bentley  speculated  that  Bhaskaracharya  flourished  after 
Akhar  the  Great.  Our  inscription  furnishes  a new  proof  that 
the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Hindu  veracity  which  led  to  this 
conclusion  was  utterly  unfounded. 

APPENDIX  A. 

“We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  doctrines  of  our 
treatise  correspond  with  what  has  elsewhere  been  handed  down  as 
taught  by  Aryabhatta.  The  peculiar  division  of  the  Great  Age 
{mahdyuga)  and  constitution  of  the  JEon  (kalpa),  described  by 
Brahmagupta  (see  Colebrooke,  as  above)  as  Aryabhatta’ s,  are  here 
given.  The  treatise  begins  the  .Sion  with  sunrise  at  Lanka,  a tenet 
which  distinguished  the  school  of  Aryabhatta  from  that  of  Pulisa 
(see  Colebrooke,  as  above ; also  Essays,  ii.  427,  et  al.)  It  aflSrms 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  non-reality  of  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  stars,  comparing  this  to  the  effect  of 
riding  in  a chariot  when  fixed  objects  seem  to  be  moving  in  a direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  in  which  the  chariot  is  proceeding  (see  the  re- 
ference to  this  point  in  Mr.  Hall’s  paper).  It  declares  the  moon, 
planets,  and  stars  to  be  naturally  dark,  and  only  illuminated  upon 
the  side  which  is  turned  toward  the  sun  (see  Colebrooke,  Hind. 
Alg.,  note  G ; Essays,  ii.  467).  The  variability  of  dimensions  of 
the  epicycles  of  the  planets  is  recognized,  although  the  agreement 
between  this  treatise  and  the  Surya  Siddhanta  herein  is  not  so  close 
as  Colebrooke  (As.  Ees.  xii.  236;  Essays,  ii.  401)  seems  to  have 
understood  it  to  be ; perhaps  Colebrooke’s  reference  here  belongs 
rather  to  the  other  Arya  Siddhanta.  The  passage  repeated  by  Cole- 
brooke (Hind.  Alg.,  note  I;  Essays,  ii.  473)  from  Bhatta-utpala  on 
Yaraha-mihira  is  almost  precisely  represented  by  the  first  verse  of 
our  third  pdda : its  evidence,  however,  is  of  little  account,  as  it 
relates  to  a matter  so  general  that  it  might  occur  in  nearly  equiva- 
lent terms  in  almost  any  treatise ; Colebrooke  is  mistaken  in  attii- 
buting  it  to  any  necessary  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
cession : the  position  of  the  equinoxes  would  be  described  by  a Hindu 
astronomer  as  in  the  first  of  Aries  and  of  Libra,  whatever  his  theory 
respecting  the  important  fact  of  their  movement  along  the  ecliptic. 
The  doctrine  respecting  the  precision  attributed  to  Aryabhatta  by 
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Munisvara  and  others  (see  Colehrooke,  As.  Res.  xii.  213;  Essays, 
ii.  378,  et  al.),  namely,  that  the  equinoctial  points  librate  578,159 
times  in  an  ^on  (Jcalpa)  through  an  Arc  of  48®,  appears  from 
Bentley  (Hind.  Ast.  p.  140,  etc.)  to  belong  to  the  more  extended 
treatise,  and  not  to  the  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta.  In  connection  with 
the  latter,  Bentley  makes  no  mention  of  the  precession,  nor  have  we 
as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  anything  about  it  in  our  treatise, 
although  we  would  not  venture  to  say  with  entire  confidence  that  it 
is  not  there.  It  seems,  then,  altogether  probable  that  Colebrooke’s 
suggestion  (as  above)  is  well-founded,  to  the  effect  that  the  libration 
of  the  equinoxes  may  be  taught  in  the  Aryashtasata,  and  not  in  the 
Dasagitika,  although  we  cannot  regard  as  of  force  the  particular 
reason  he  assigns  for  it,  since  the  equinoxes  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  have  been  treated  as  nodes  by  the  early  astronomers.  A scholiast 
upon  the  Varahi  Sanhita  ascribes  to  Aryabhatta  (Colehrooke,  As. 
Res.  xii.  244;  Essays,  ii.  410)  the  determination  of  Jupiter’s  re- 
volutions in  a Great  Age  {mahdyuga)  as  364,224  ; this  is  the  num- 
ber given  in  our  treatise,  and  in  Bentley’s  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta; 
that  found  in  his  Arya  Siddhanta  is  364,219,682.” — Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp.  562-3. 

APPENDIX  B. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Obeisance  to  the  god  of  wisdom  (Ganadhipati) — four  or  five 
syllables  lost — perfection — four  syllables  lost — moon  and  eartb — 
about  twenty-five  syllables  lost.  Stha — two  syllables  lost — du — one 
syllable  lost — tra — preservations — the  planets  and  stars’ — three 
syllables  not  well  made  out. 

Glory  to  Bhaskaracharya,  eminently  skilled  in  Bhatta/  estimable 
in  Sankhya,  original  in  the  Tantra,  deeply  conversant  in  the  Vedas, 
great  in  the  mechanical  arts,  independent  in  poetical  metre,  intimate 
with  the  Vaiseshika  S^stra,  like  Prabhakara®  in  the  Prabhakara  sys- 
tem, a Kavi  in  poetr^^  like  the  three-eyed  god  (Samba)  in  the  three 
subtle  sciences,  such  as  mathematics, ‘ whose  feet  are  bowed  to  by 
the  learned. 

Peace  to  the  prosperous  Tadu  dynasty,  with  everything  appertain- 
ing to  it ; (a  dynasty)  in  which,  for  the  preservation  of  the  world, 
the  independent  Vishnu  assumed  being. 

' Gaganechara. 

2 The  Mlmansa  as  propounded  by  Bhatta  Kumarila. 

’ In  the  Mimansa  Sastra.  Prabhakara  and  Murari  Misra  were  the  founders 
of  two  other  schools,  besides  Kumarila  Bhatta. 

* The  three  sciences  (Skandhas)  are  Ganita,  Hora,  and  Sanhita. 
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In  it  tlie  illustrious  King  Bhillama  flourished,  who  was  a lion 
attacking  the  furious  masses  of  noisy  Gurjara  King-elephants,  who 
was  skilful  in  bursting  the  powerful  breasts  of  the  Latas,  a thorn  in 
the  heart  of  the  Karnatas,  and  a crown-jewel  among  kings ; Jaitra- 
pala  flourished,  who  was  the  destroyer  of  the  happiness  of  the  Andhra 
females  with  their  husbands. 

A portion  of  the  Lord  of  Lakshmi,  who  escaped  (or  saved  him- 
self), from  the  world,  descended  from  Jaitrapala,  (and)  who  gauged 
the  utmost  power  on  the  fleld  of  battle,  a controller  of  the  earth, 
— Singhana;  who  in  the  van  of  battle  threw  down  the  lord  of 
Afathura,  the  king  of  Benares ; a young  child  of  whose  servant  de- 
feated the  warrior  Hammira.  Formerly  Purushottama  (Vishnu)  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  world  became  personified  in  the  Yadu  family.  Ho 
(Purushottama)  conquers  all  the  world  and  protects  me.  Kow  the 
description  of  the  subordinates.  May  blessings  attend  the  illustrious 
solar  race,  in  which  the  king  Kikumbha  was  born,  whose  descendant 
was  Kama.  Of  this  race  was  the  king  Krshnaraja,  a conqueror  of 
kings,  devoted  solely  to  the  Lord  of  Lakshmi ; whose  mind  is  ex- 
panded in  revering  gods  and  Brahmanas,  who  has  no  equal  in  the 
qualities  of  bravery,  liberality,  discriminati6n,  and  prowess ; and  who 
by  love  (gained)  the  title  of  Dharmaraja,  possessed  by  the  best  of  the 
Pandavas.  From  him  (Krshnaraja)  Indraraja  obtained  his  bodily 
descent,  who  was  of  large  intellect  exalted  by  prowess,  a hero  who 
filled  the  heads  of  the  wives  of  his  enemies  with  terror.  His  son, 
discreet  among  the  virtuous,  and  a high-priest  to  give  the  vow  of 
widowhood  to  the  wives  of  feudatories,  whose  qualities  are  exalted, 
a store-house  of  merit,  clever  on  horseback  like  Kevanta,  was 
Govana;  on  seeing  whom,  Cupid,  who  is  proud  of  his  beauty, 
abandoned  his  bodily  form. 

From  Govana,  the  ocean  of  jewels,  issued  Sonhadeva,  the  praise 
of  whose  merit  is  wide-spread,  who  conquered  the  circle  of  enemies, 
an  Indra  among  kings,  who  praises  Vasudeva,  a castle*  of  adamant 
to  those  who  sought  his  protection,  who  looked  upon  others’  wives 
as  his  sisters,  a Yudhishthira  ...  in  vows  and  in  the  path  of  truth, 
and  ever  a fearful  fever  to  the  wives  of  his  enemies. 

His  younger  brother,  Hemadideva,  rules  a country  of  116  vil- 
lages,^ with  forts  and  towns,  since  Sonhadeva  went  to  heaven  in 
liberality  like  the  son  of  the  Sun  (Karna),  in  bravery  like  Arjuna, 
celebrated  in  the  race  of  Nikumbha,  the  mark  on  the  forehead  of 
kings  (i.e.  chief  among  kings?),  the  son  of  Govana,  whose  hand  is  a 

’ Cage,  in  the  original.  * Or  1600  villages. 

3 The  following  adjectives  are  equally  applicable  to  the  brothers  Sonhadeva 
and  Hemadideva. 
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lion  to  the  elephant  enemies  of  Singhana,  whose  mind  is  expanded  in 
the  good  son  of  Kanda  (Krshna),  may  he  be  happy  for  a long  time. 

In  the  Sandilya  family  was  Trivikrama,  best  of  poets.  His 
son  was  Bhaskara-bhatta,  to  whom  Bhojaraja  gave  the  title  of 
Vidyapati.  From  him  was  Govinda-sarvajna,  like  Govinda.  From 
him  was  a son  Prabhakara,  as  if  he  was  another  sun.  From  him 
was  Manoratha,  a fulfiller  of  the  wishes  of  the  virtuous  ; from  him 
was  the  great  poet  Mahesvaracharya,  whose  feet  are  embraced 
by  assemblages  of  poets,  a bulb  of  the  excellent  creeper  of  the 
science  of  the  Yedas,  who  obtained  the  favour  of  the  feet  of  the 
enemy  of  Kansa  (Krshna),  who  has  a seat  among  (or  who  has  con- 
quered) the  Brahmanas  with  universal  knowledge,  with  whose  dis- 
ciples there  is  nowhere  any  person  to  dispute.  Full  of  good  fame 
and  merit  was  Bhaskara.  The  learned  Bhaskara’s  son  was  Laksh- 
midhara,  the  first  among  the  learned;  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Vedas,  the  first  among  metaphysicians,  and  skilful  in  the 
knowledge  of  sacrificial  ceremonies.  Jaitrapala,  having  recognized 
him  as  well-versed  in  the  meanings  of  all  the  Sastras,  took  him  from 
this  pura  (town)  and  made  him  the  chief  of  Pandits.  His  (Laksh- 
midhara’s)  son  was  Changadeva,  the  best  of  the  astronomers  and 
astrologers  at  the  court  of  Singhana  Chakravartin.  He  (Changadeva) 
constructs  the  college  (Matha)  for  the  spread  of  the  treatises  com- 
posed by  Bhaskaracharya.  The  works  composed  by  Bhaskaracharya, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Siddhanta  Siromani,  and  the  works  of  his 
ancestors  and  descendants,  ought  to  be  duly  studied  in  my  college. 
Sonhadeva  granted  ground,  with  gold,  etc.,  to  the  college ; others 
have  also  made  some  grants  (r).  Future  kings  ought  to  protect  this, 
for  the  increase  of  merit.  The  syllable  sa  between  two  syllables 
follows  swasti.  In  the  year  1128  Saka  in  the  year  Prabhava,  in 
the  Sravana  month,  full  moon,  on  the  occasion  of  a lunar  eclipse, 
Sonhadeva,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  having  thrown  water  into 
the  hands,  granted*  to  the  college  of  his  preceptors  as  follows.  (The 
succeeding  portion  is  mostly  written  in  a form  of  old  Marathi,  cor- 
responding to  the  KhandesL  This  is  more  difficult  to  make  out 
than  Sanskrit;  but  the  purport  appears  to  be:)  certain  rates  were 
levied  on  the  oil-mills,  sugar  manufactories,  on  the  total  revenue 
collected  (?)  and  on  the  corn,  for  the  support  of  the  college.  (Again 
in  Sanskrit:)  in  the  same  way,  ground  distinguished  by  the  four 
boundaries  306  (?).  Villages  (again  Khandesi) — two  syllables  lost 
— some  letters  have  not  been  made  out  . . . Pandits  ....  chauras  of 
ground  ....  Dhamoji’s  ground  (?). 

• A syllable  lost : the  word  means  a place,  but  here  is  evidently  intended  to 
mean  the  first  gifts,  Agradana. 
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Art.  XV. — Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  the  Malagasy 
Language,  By  H.  N.  Van  der  Tuek. 

[Head  May  1st,  1865]. 

Introduction. 

I.  The  Malagasy  belongs  unquestionably  to  tbe  stock  of 
languages  wbicb  bave  been  denominated  Malay o- Polynesian, 
and  more  particularly  to  tbe  great  Western  Branch,  wbicb 
comprehends  tbe  languages  of  tbe  lank-baired  races  of  tbe 
Indian  Archipelago  and  tbe  Philippines,  and  which  we  shall 
call  Malayan  (from  the  most  predominating  language  in  that 
part  of  tbe  globe),  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  Eastern  Branch, 
wbicb  may  be  called  Maorian  (from  tbe  Maori  of  New  Zea- 
land), tbe  geographical  term  Polynesian  having  tbe  disad- 
vantage of  not  excluding  the  languages  of  tbe  crisp-haired 
races.  The  Malagasy  bears  tbe  greatest  analogy  to  tbe  Toba 
dialect  of  tbe  Batak  in  pronunciation  (III),  and  many  salient 
points^  in  its  grammatical  structure  may  be  pointed  out  (IV) 
to  prove  its  affinity  to  Javanese,  Batak,  Malay,  Dayak,^  and 
other  Malayan  tongues.  Tbe  words,  common  to  many  of 
these,  bave  not  been  derived  from  tbe  languages  of  tbe  two 
most  civilized  and  formerly  enterprising  nations  of  tbe  Indian 
Archipelago  (tbe  Malays  and  Javanese),  as  the  following  small 
list  of  words,  not  existing  either  in  Javanese  or  Malay,  and 
taken  at  random,  will  suffice  to  prove  — 

1.  Bee,  uwdni  (Batak),  hdni  (Mangkasar),  awdni  (Bugis), 
fdni  (Timor  and  Rotti),  dni  (Bima). 

2.  Black,  touring  (Harafura  of  Menado),  btiring  (Dayak, 
charcoal) 

3.  Forest-leech,  limdtok  or  Umdtek  (fiaidM),  limdtik  (Tagal). 

4.  Satiated,  hosur  or  hesur  (Batak),  wesu  (Menado  Harafura 
and  San  gar). 

5.  Ghost,  nitu  (Batak  and  Timor),  anito  (Tagal  and  Bisaya), 
lito  (Favorlang  on  Formosa),  {si-)nitu  (Mantawey). 

* Against  Crawfurd’s  Dissertation,  p.  4. 

* Of  which  only  the  Ngaju  is  sufficiently  known. 

3 Against  Crawfurd,  1. 1.  p.  7,  below. 
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6.  Bananas,  ontsi^  (Malagasy),  unchim  (Batak,  wild  bananas), 
unti  (Mangkasar),  jpunti  (Sumbawa  and  Sangar).  The 
cultivated  banana  is  called  gaol  in  Toba,  on  account  of  the 
vibration  of  the  I,  properly  the  same  as  galo,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bima,  and  gdluh  in  the  Dairi  dialect  of  the  Batak. 

7.  To  steal,  tdkko  or  tangko  (Batak),  tdkow  (Dayak). 

8.  Bat,  voaldvo  or  valdvo^  (Malagasy),  hldwoiv  (Dayak), 

haldwo  (Mangkasar).  • 

9.  Salt,  Sira  (Malagasy  and  Batak),  siga  (Sasak,  on  the 
island  of  Lombok,  Sangar,  and  Bima). 

10.  Mouth, bahaorbahah (Batak), bawa(^\dis),vava (Malagasy). 

11.  Foot,  nehe  (Dairi),  ne  (Sumbawa). 

12.  Foot,  gde  (Nias),  kde  (Dairi,  thigh),  hde  (Toba,  the  lower 
part  of  a land  towards  the  sea,  hdc-hde,  thigh). 

13.  Nine,  siivah  or  siga  (Batak),  sivg  (Malagasy),  hiiva,  iiva, 
etc  (Maorian). 

Observation. — Many  words  besides,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered Javanese  or  Malay,  have  more  complete  forms  in  the 
other  Malayan  languages ; which  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  have  not  passed  through  those  channels.  A striking 
example  is  the  word  for  earthquake,  which  in  Javanese  is 
lindu  (in  the  Malaj^  of  Batavia  linu,  and  in  the  Balinese  llnuh), 
whereas  Sangar  has  yet  lindur,  Tagal  lindol,  Bisaya  lindog, 
and  Dairi  rdnur?  Other  words  have  the  changed  form  of 
another  language  than  Javanese:  e.g.,  sojiha  [eav)=suping 
(Batak),  kuping  (Javanese). 

II.  The  words  which  appear  to  Crawfurd  “ most  fit  to  test 
the  unity  of  languages  are  those  indispensable  to  their  struc- 
ture ; which  constitute,  as  it  were,  their  framework,  and  with- 
out which  they  cannot  be  spoken  or  written  : as,  for  instance, 
the  prepositions  representing  the  cases  of  more  complex  lan- 
guages, and  the  auxiliaries  to  express  tenses  and  moods.” 
Not  finding  similarity  in  them,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Malayan  languages  are  no  sister  tongues,  but  distinct  lan- 
guages. Here  Crawfurd  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  such 
words  in  kindred  languages  seem  very  often  to  be  different  to 

■ 0 as  w in  German  and  Italian.  ^ r as  w in  Dutch. 

3 nd  often  = « as  medial  (compare  the  last  word  in  III.  1). 
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a person  who  neglects  the  grammar,  and  satisfies  himself  with 
looking  over  vocabularies.  Would  not  a man,  not  well 
acquainted  vdth  the  Teutonic  languages,  infer  from  hut,  maar, 
sondern,  and  to,  naar,  zu,  etc.,  that  English,  Dutch,  and 
German  are  no  kindred  languages  ? Such  words  seem  dif- 
ferent, because  they  are  very  liable  to  diflFerent  applications ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  preposition  ka  in  Malay  {to  a place) 
does  not  exist  as  a preposition  either  in  Batak  or  Malagasy, 
but  only  as  a prefix ; v.g.  ha-darat  (Batak),  to  step  to  the  ivall 
of  a bathing  place,  to  go  on  shore,  said  of  a person  bathing, 
ha-trdtra  (Malagasy),  up  to  the  breast  {ka=ka,  see  III.  1). 
We  need  not  examine  all  these  words  to  come  to  the  result 
that  they  are  originally  the  same,  and  only  differently  applied, 
some  of  them  being  still  used  in  the  same  way ; thus,  for 
instance,  the  preposition  at,  in,  is  in  Malay  and  Batak  (Toba 
and  Mandailing)  di,  in  Mangkasar  and  Bugis  ri,  in  Dairi 
Batak  i (in  Javanese  closed  with  a nasal  ing)  ; o/is  in  Tagal, 
Bisaya,  Malagasy,  and  Batak  still  ni ; to  is  in  Toba,  Man- 
dailing, and  Favorlang  tu  (Dayak  intu)  ; si  is  in  Dairi  the 
relative  pronoun,  and  takes  sometimes  a closing  nasal  before 
the  following  word  (simpera  : what  is  dry),  whereas  in  Java- 
nese it  is  sinff  ; si  is  both  in  Mangkasar  and  Dairi  the  particle 
of  unity  {sikarang,  one  moment,  etc.). 

III.  Striking  peculiarities  of  the  Toba  and  Malagasy  in 
pronunciation  are : — 

1.  An  h,  as  initial  or  medial,  where  another  Malayan  lan- 
guagehas^;  v.g.  holatrd^  (Malagasy)  fungus  = (Malay) ; 
hdla  (Malagasy  and  Toba)  scorpion  = M/fa  (Malay  from  the 
Sanskrit) ; hdzo  (Malagasy)  tree,  wood  = hdyu  (sub-Toba  and 
Mandailing),  hdu  (Toba),  kdyu  (Malay,  Javanese,  Dairi,  etc.) ; 
tdhotrd  (Malagasy)  dread=  tdhut  (Toba  ma-tahut,  to  be  afraid), 
tdkut  (Malay) ; hdvitra  (Malagasy)  a pointed  iron,  a spit= 
kdwit  (Bisaya)  a crook,  a hook,  kdit  (Malay),  kdut  (Dairi), 
ha/d  (Toba  and  Mandailing) ; handrihd^  (Malagasy)  forehead 
=kaning  (Malay,  in  Menangkabow  it  means  eyebrow). 

' The  Towel  of  the  final  syllables  tra,  na,  and  ha,  is  hut  slightly  sounded,  and 
in  some  dialects  of  the  Malagasy  dumb. 

2 n as  in  singer,  ng  being  pronounced  as  ng  in  longer  (in  Malay,  etc.,  words 
represented  by  ngg") ; see  also  I.  Observation,  in  note  3. 
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2.  A ^ as  medial  in  Malagasy  = in  Toba,  where  Malay, 

Javanese,  or  any  other  kindred  language  has  ngk ; v.g.  toko 
(Malagasy)  iv\yet  = tmgku  (Menangkabow) ; (Mala- 

gasy) a screw  pine,  pandanus  = hakkuwang  (Toba  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Dairi  bengkmvang),  bangkmvang  (Menangkabow), 
mangkiiwang  (Malay). 

3.  A final  k in  Malagasy  and  Toba  becomes  h before  the 
vowel  of  a suffix  ; v.g.  ulohon  (Toba)  eaten  by  the  worm,  from 
iilok  and  on;  irdhina  (Malagasy)  being  sent  as  a messenger, 
from  irakd  and  ind. 

4.  A final  n in  Malagasy  causes  an  initial  h to  be  changed 
into  k,  and  sometimes  into  tr;  v.g.  olon-kafa  or  olon-trafa 
(stranger),  from  olond  (man),  and  hafa  (strange).  In  the 
same  way  we  find  in  Toba  tiak-kuta  (from  the  fortified  village), 
from  iian  (from)  and  huta  (the  Sanskrit  kuta,  see  1),  and 
tittittu  (my  ring)  from  tittin  (ring),  and  hu  (suffix,  mine). 
In  the  Mandailing  an  initial  h is  changed  always  into  a by  a 
preceding  final  consonant;  v.g.  tingon  kuta  { = tiak-kuta)  ixom 
tingon=tian,  and  huta  (in  South  MandaiHng  pronounced 
uta). 

5.  In  Malagasy  ts  is  put  instead  of  initial  s by  the  in- 
fluence of  a final  consonant ; v.g.  laland  sarotrd  becomes 
lalantsdrotrd.  In  Toba  we  have  tiatsaba  (from  the  rice 
field)  out  of  tian  -fi  saba  (rice  field).  In  the  South  Mandai- 
ling and  Dairi  an  s is  pronoimced  nearly  as  ch  in  English 
(child)  after  a final  n;  v.g.  rdnchang  (orthography  ransang). 

Observation. — Although  every  Malagasy  word  terminates 
with  a vowel,  a great  many  words  derived  by  the  aid  of  a 
suffix,  as,  for  instance,  ind  and  and  (corresponding  respect- 
ively with  the  Toba  suffixes  Old  and  an),  show  an  inserted 
consonant  (y,  z,  or  s),  which  is  sometimes  onlj^  to  be  explained 
by  comparison  with  a language,  wherein  words  terminating 
with  a consonant  are  frequent.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Mala- 
gasy root  nify  {ma-nify,  thin)  is  precisely  the  same  word  as 
the  Malay  nipis,  as  is  evident  from  the  derived  hanifisind 
(what  is  made  thin).  The  Malagasy,  like  the  Toba,  not 
having  the  semi-vowel  y,  represents  it  very  often  by  z (see 
’ Kawi  and  Javanese  en,  Tagal  in. 
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hazo  in  1,  and  § 1 a).  From  this  we  see  words  wherein  an 
inserted  z corresponds  Avith  a y in  Malay ; v.g.  saldzana  (a 
gridiron),  from  sdly  (roasted).  Now  saly  in  Malay  is  sdley 
{mafidley,  to  cure  or  dry  by  smoke  or  the  heat  of  fire),  and 
this  sdley,  with  the  sufl&x  an,  becomes  saldyan  (which  would 
signify  where  the  curing  takes  place).  Compare  the  Observa- 
tion in  YI. 

IV.  The  sahent  points  in  grammatical  structure  which  the 
Malagasy  has  in  common  with  the  other  Malayan  languages, 
are : — 

1.  The  use  of  the  prefix  mi,  mostly  to  form  intransitive  verbs 
(mi-ala,  to  go  out),  and  occasionally  to  form  transitive  verbs 
(mi-vidy,  to  buy).  The  same  obtains  in  Batak,  with  the  prefix 
mar  (Dairi  mer) ; v.g.  marhoda  (Dairi  merkiida)  to  be  on 
horseback,  margadis  (Toba)  to  se\\.=ma'deya  (Dairi).  The 
prefix  mi  (Batak  mar  or  mer)  is  in  Tagal  and  Bisaya  mag, 
in  Malay  hdr,  in  Dayak  hara,  in  Iloco  ag,  in  Mangkasar  aq} 
(q  not  fully  sounded),  in  Kawi  ma,  and  in  Javanese  a (see  be- 
low, p.  443,  I). 

2.  The  prefix  ma  closed  with  a nasal  forms  mostly  transi- 
tive verbs,  as  in  Malay,  Batak,  Kawi,  etc.  The  nasal,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  stated  below,  causes  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  root  to  disappear;  v.g.  manoratra  (to  vfYite)=manurat 
(Malay),  manurat  (Toba),  from  soratrd  (Malay  and  Batak 
surat). 

3.  The  substantives  with  an  active  sense  are  derived  from 
the  verbs  by  the  change  of  the  initial  m into  its  sharp  mute 
(p  in  Batak,  Kawi,  etc.,  and  J"  in  Malagasy) ; v.g.  pamhmvat 
(Batak),  1,  the  taking  of  anything  in  a certain  way  ; 2,  taker, 
who  takes  something ; from  mamhiiwat  (to  take)  ; fahdla 
(M.a\a,^2iSj)=pani^uwat,  (1)  mpahala=pamhuivat,  (2)  from 
mahala  = mamhuivat. 

4.  The  passive  is  made  in  Malagasy  as  in  the  other 
klalayan  languages,  by  the  omissfen  of  the  nasal  ; the 
initial  consonant  of  the  root,  if  lost  by  its  influence  (2)  re- 
appearing ; as,  for  instance,  the  passive  verbal  noun  of 

* See  Opmerkinfcen  naar  aanleiding  van  eene  taalkundige  bijdrage  van  den 
Hoogleeraar  Eoorda,  p.  35. 
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mandpaka  (to  break)  is  tapdJdnA  (III.  3).  In  the  other  lan- 
guages the  same  takes  place ; v.g.  timbdngon  (passive  verbal 
noun),  from  manimbang  (to  weigh),  from  timhang. 

5.  A peculiarity  of  the  Malagasy  worth  noticing  is  the  use 
of  a preposition  before  a substantive,  not  with  the  sense  of  an 
adverb,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  is  really  also  the  case 
{andanitra  in  heaven),  but  very  often  to  designate  the  proper 
name  of  a place  as  a real  substantive  ; as,  for  instance, 
we  have  Ankova  (the  country  of  the  Ilova  tribe)  although 
it  is  composed  of  any  (at,  in,  etc.)  and  Horn  (name  of  a now 
predominating  lank-haired  tribe  of  the  island),  and  should 
signify  in  the  Ilova,  or  at  Ilova.  The  same  is  to  be  seen  in 
Javanese,  v.g.  ngayodya,  out  of  ing  Ayodya  (lit.  at  Ayodya), 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Indian  Oude ; the  Sanskrit  Langkd 
(Ceylon)  is  mostly  in  Javanese  ngalengkd  (instead  of  ing-lengka 
(on  Ceylon).  In  Batak  a few  remnants  of  this  are  to  be  traced  ; 
v.g.  juma  (Dairi,  a dry  field  for  cultivation),  although  it  is 
melted  down  from  di-uma  (in  the  field) ; haiima  (Toba)  means 
the  same,  although  it  is  visibly  composed  of  ha  (see  II.),  and 
uma  (field  for  cultivation,  either  dry  or  watered),  and  should 
signify,  to  the  field. ^ 

6.  In  Malagasy  faha  is  a prefix,  which  also  forms  ordinals 
from  cardinals  ; v.g.  fahatedo,  the  third.  In  Toba  we  find 
paha  as  a prefix  for  the  names  of  the  Batak  months  ; v.g. 
si-pahatolu,  the  third  month  ipi  being  a prefix  for  substan- 
tives that  are  used  for  proper  names). 

V.  The  Malagasy  has  the  same  idiosyncrasy  as  its  kindred 
languages ; — 

1.  Tear  is  expressed  by  water  of  the  eyes  {rdno-mdso),  as 
in  Malay  {dyar  mdta),  and  Sundanese  {chi-mdta),  etc. 

2.  Sun  is  eye  of  the  day  {mdso-dndro)  as  in  Malay  {mata- 
hdri)  and  other  languages. 

3.  To  be  congealed  is  expressed  by  to  sleep  {mdndry'),  as  in 
Batak  (modom). 

4.  Prince  implies,  what  is  to  be  waited  upon  {andriana,  root 
dndry),  just  as  in  Javanese,  where  pangeran  (Kawi  pangheran) 
is  derived  from  mangher  (to  wait  upon). 

’ For  other  examples  see  Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  65a. 
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5.  Backbone  is  tree  of  the  back  {hazondamosina,  i.e.  hazo  + 
n lamodna)^  just  as  in  Toba  (Jtdu-tanggzcruvg ; hdu,  see 
III.  1). 

6.  Yowels  are  children  of  writing  {zana-tsoratra).  In 
Batak  the  same  idea,  anak  ni  surat  meaning  the  signs,  which 
are  added  to  the  characters,  which  are  mostly  consonants,  and 
have  the  inherent  a {ha,  ga,  ta,  etc.),  to  express  either  other 
vowels  (as  i,  e,  o,  etc.)  or  the  sign  of  a final  h,  h,  etc.  In  the 
same  way  reni-landg  (mother  of  silk)  is  silkworm,  as  in  Malay 
inditng  sitidra  is  cocoon;  reni-tantelg  (mother  of  honey)  is 
bee  (in  Malay  indung  mddu  means  a honeycomb).  In  Malay, 
when  bow  is  opposed  to  arrow,  it  is  called  ibu  panah  (mother 
of  the  bow),  arrow  being  expressed  by  anak  panah  (child  of 
the  bow)  ; the  same  in  Malagasy,  renin-antsaky  (mother  of 
the  bow,  bow),  and  zanak’’  antsaky  (child  of  the  bow,  arrow). 

7.  Leg  is  expressed  by  a composition  with  v6a  (fruit),  viz., 
voa-vitsi ; as  in  Batak,  calf  of  the  leg  {huwah  hitls). 

8.  Calf  of  the  leg  is  in  Malagasy  belly  of  the  leg  {kibon- 
drdnjo,  i.e.  kiho  belly,  n,  and  rdnjo^  leg)  just  as  in  Malay 
{pdrut  kaki). 

9.  Ten  thousand  is  expressed  by  dlina  (night),  as  in  Batak, 
millions,  or  any  very  great  number,  by  gelap  (dark). 

10.  Oll-panjehy,  name  of  a kind  of  worm  like  a caterpillar, 

the  spanning  worm  {olitra  v^orm.,  ?aa.di.fanjehy^  spanning,  from 
zeliy  a span),  which  is  the  jongkal  jongkal,  what  looks 

like  a span,  from  jongkal  a span,  the  insect  creeping  with  a 
bent  back  and  having  the  appearance  of  a spanning  hand. 

VI.  To  detect  similarity  of  words  in  kindred  languages  the 
phonetic  changes  are  to  be  fixed  by  rules,  a mere  comparison 
by  homophonous  words  being  dangerous,  and  often  leading  the 
scholar  astray ; as  has  happened  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  just  as 
Mr.  T.  Boorda,  in  his  edition  of  Gericke’s  Javanese  Diction- 
ary, has  been  deceived  by  the  sound.^  So,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  compares  volomhava  (moustaches)  with  Malay  huluk 
bawah,^  which  has  to  signify,  according  to  him,  hair  below, 

' See  § 15.  2 See  § 11. 

3 See  the  fourth  part  of  the  Bataksch  Leeshoek,  p.  111. 

^ 1.  1.  p.  156  ; luluh  is  bamboo,  and  hulu  hair. 
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but  is  an  unbeard  of  expression.  The  Malagasy  word,  how- 
ever, is  tiilu  (hair)  -\-n  (instead  of  m,  of)  -\-vava^  (see  I.  10), 
and  is  accordingly  the  Nias  humbaiva  (hu,  hair  + m,  joint  of 
words  + baiva  ; see  I,  10).  He  further  compares  sivy  (I.  13) 
with  the  Javanese  sang  a (nine),  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I subjoin  here  a few  rules,  by  which  to  detect  identity  of 
seemingly  different  words. 

1.  Tr  in  Malagasy,  save  in  the  final  syllable  (III.  1,  in  the 
note),  is  c?  in  Malay  and  other  sister  tongues ; v.g.  truzuna 
(a  whale)  =duyung  [halicore  duyung,  a kind  of  sea  cow) ; 
trdtra  (breast)  = duda;  traho  (house)  = dungow  (field  house, 
shed  in  the  field)  ; trosa  (debt)  = (sin  in  Malay,  from 
the  Sanskrit),  guilt  to  be  redeemed  by  money  in  Batak,  etc. 

2. '  Ndr  is  nd  in  Malay,  etc.,  nr  in  Mangkasar  or  Bugis; 

v.g.  tdndroka  (horn)  = tdnduk  (Malay);  rindriha  (wall  of  a 
\ov&d)  = dinding  (Malay),  rinr'ing  (Mangkasar);  (day)  = 

dndow  (Hayak);  mdndro  (to  \>a.i\\d)=mandi  (Malay,  see  3), 
mdnduy  (Dayak) ; irdndrakd  (hedgehog)  = (Malay), 
etc. 

3.  A final  o {u)  represents  very  often  a final  i in  a sister 
tongue  ; which  is  to  be  explained  from  a final  diphthong  uy, 
still  existing  in  some  languages  ; v.g.  dfu  (fire)  = <?/»?  (Malay), 
dpuy  (Kawi  and  Madurese)  ; Idrio  (swimming)  — (Java- 
nese), Idnguy  (Kawi),  tdnguy  (Dayak,  see  below,  p.  28)  ; 
mdndro  (see  2)  — mdndi  and  mdnduy,  etc. 

4.  Where  a c?  in  Javanese  and  Batak  is  represented  byj  in 
Malay  and  Balinese,  the  Malagasy  has  r ; v.g.  orand  (rain) 
= udan  (Javanese  and  Batak),  hujan  (Malay  and  Balinese) ; 
rdhand  (to  cook)  = ddhayi  (Toba),  dakan(Dsdr\),  jdkan  (Bali- 
nese). But  when  the  word  has  already  an  I,  the  r is  assimi- 
lated, perhaps  because  the  Malagasy  disliked  formerly  the  com- 
pany of  I and  r in  one  word,  just  as  the  Batak  does  now  v.g. 
Idland  (road,  path)=  dalan  (Javanese  and  Batak), (Malay 
and  Balinese) ; Ida  (tongue)  = dila  (Batak) ; lelakd  (to  lick,  to 
lap)  = dilat  (Javanese  and  Batak), (Malay). 

Observation. — The  final  k of  lelaicd  is  changed  into y before 


* See  below,  § 15. 


® See  Tobascbe  Spraakkunst,  } 24. 
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the  sufBx  ma : leldjina  (what  is  licked  or  lapped) ; from  which 
it  appears  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Jdays^jelap. 

5.  Di  in  the  Hova  dialect  is  in  the  other  ]\Ialagasy  dialects, 
as  in  Batak,  Malay,  etc.,  U;  hddi  (to  dig)=^«7e  (Toba),  kali 
(Menangkabow),  gdli  (Malay) ; dinta  (leech)  = linta  (Toba  and 
Mandailing),  lintah  (Malay,  etc)  ; sodiha  (fife,  fiute)  = suling 
(Malay),  etc.^ 

VII.  Sanskrit  words  there  are  in  Malagasy  (see  VI.  1 and 

III.  I),  but  they  have  undergone  the  changes  of  native  words, 
from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  Malagasy  branched 
off  from  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  after  the 
infiuence  of  the  civilization  of  continental  India  had  taken 
place.  The  Arabic  words  have  passed  into  Malagasy  directly, 
v.g.  adimizand  (the  tenth  month,  Arabic  talata 

(Tuesday)  is  the  Arabic  pronounced  in  Malay  and 

Javanese  salasa. 

VIII.  A deeper  plunge  into  the  grammar  of  the  language 
is  necessary  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  conquering  lank- 
haired tribes  came  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  after  hav- 
ing mixed  with  a tribe  resembling  the  Nias  people,  of  whose 
language  we  know  almost  nothing,  because  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment takes  no  interest  whatever  in  scientific  linguistic  pursuits, 
leaving  it  to  the  Dutch  Bible  Society  to  prepare  the  knowledge 
of  the  Malayan  languages. 

IX.  The  island  of  Madagascar  may  be  said  to  possess  one 
language.  Varieties  of  dialect  exist,  of  course,  but  are  not  so 
numerous  that  people  residing  in  different  parts  cannot  under- 
stand each  other,  some  practice  enabling  them  to  sustain  a 
conversation.  The  principal  varieties  consist  more  of  a diffe- 
rent pronunciation,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter  (§  17),  than  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in  the  structure  of 
the  sentences.  The  Malagasy  chiefs  like  to  use  in  their  legisla- 
tive discussions  an  ornamental  language,  consisting  of  rather 
high  sounding  words,  that  paraphrase  the  idea,  and  are 
easily  imderstood  by  the  context.  The  Sakalava  say,  for 

1 Other  rules  of  the  transmutation  of  sound  -will  he  found  in  the  course  of  the 
grammar. 

2 In  Malay  and  Javanese  adopted  without  the  I of  the  article  (see  also  VI.  5), 
and  a different  meaning. 
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iastance,  ny  mahalena  (what  is  moist)  instead  of  orana  (rain), 
ny  mahetsakd  (quencher  of  thirst)  instead  of  rdno  (water), 
monty  (lenitive,  emollient)  instead  of  sdlika  (Hova;  solikya)  oil, 
etc.  Such  periphrastic  words  are  also  used  to  speak  with- 
out offence,  or  out  of  delicacy ; so  the  Sakalava  say  instead  of 
amhoa  (dog),  fandroaka  (the  driver  away),  because  this  ani- 
mal is  considered  dirty  with  them  as  with  the  Batak  (even 
those  that  are  not  converted  to  Islam),  who  call  a dog  in  con- 
versation panydyak  (pursuer)  or  a shame  giver  {pananygdi),^ 
because  the  words  for  dog  {dsu,  hiyang,  and  drying)  are 
fi’equently  used  as  terms  of  abuse.  Instead  of  vehivdhy 
(woman)  the  Sakalava  commonly  use  ampisd/y,  who  pos- 
sesses a sdfy  (which  signifies : the  hole  wherein  a hammer 
is  hafted  or  helved,  and  figuratively,  the  pudendum  muliehre) ; 
which  reminds  me  of  the  Batak  bujing,  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  means  pudendum  muliehre,  in  others  a virgin 
(commonly  repeated  bujing -bujing).  The  Betsimisaraka  say 
instead  of  maso-dndro  (sun)  fanjdva-be  (great  illuminater, 
lighter).  A word  is  offensive  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country;  so,  for  instance,  ampela  (girl) 
is  almost  an  abusive  term  (strumpet)  in  the  north. 

I.  Phonetic  System. 

Of  the  Letters, 

§ 1.  The  alphabet  {ahidy),  introduced  by  missionaries,  con- 
sists of  twenty  letters,  and  is  recited  a,  ha,  da,  e,fa,  ga,  ha,  i, 
ja,  ka,  la,  ma,  na,  o,  p>a,  ra,  sa,  ta,  va,  y,  za. 

a.  According  to  French  authorities,^  the  Malagasy  was  writ- 
ten formerly  with  Arabic  letters,  the  power  of  which  however 
was  changed,  the  Malagasy  z,  for  instance,  being  represented 
by  the  Arabic  ya  (Intr.  p.  422  below).  It  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  consult  Malagasy  compositions  in  the  Arabic  character,® 

’ In  the  Batak  Dictionary  this  word  is  by  mistake  put  under  tangga  I.  and 
should  be  put  under  II.  : to  give  shame  in  Batak  is  the  term  for  scolding,  abuse 
(see  ila  in  the  Batak  Dictionary). 

2 See  Flacourt,  Histoire  dc  la  grande  ile  Madagascar,  p.  195. 

5 Flacourt,  1.  1.  p.  188,  gives  a list  of  thirteen  astrological  books,  of  which  the 
titles  are  evidently  Arabic;  and  p.  177  he  gives  the  title  of  an  Arabic- Malagasy 
Dictionary,  and  twenty-seven  titles  of  books  on  medicine. 
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in  order  to  correct  some  blunders  that  bave  evidently  been 
committed  by  tbe  European  ear. 

Observation. — Instead  of  abidy  the  alphabet  should  have 
been  called  abada,  but  the  English  missionaries  forgot  that 
they  had  given  most  of  the  vowels  the  power  they  have  in 
French. 

The  Vowels. 

§ 2.  The  a is  sounded  as  in  French.  The  e is  the  French 
e ferme  (as  a in  slate).  The  o is  sounded  as  ou  in  French,  or 
00  in  book,  whereas  the  French  o ouvert,  as  in  apotre  (nearly 
as  aiv  in  law)  is  written  6.  The  i is  sounded  as  in  French, 
and  when  occurring  as  the  final  of  a word  is  written  y. 

The  Diphthongs. 

§ 3.  The  only  diphthongs  are  ai  (as  final  written  ay,  § 2), 
which  is  also  written  ei  (as  final  ey'),  and  ao.  The  ai  or  ei  is 
sounded  as  ey  in  they,  and  the  ao  as  ow  in  row. 

a.  The  ai  is  often  contracted  into  e,  principally  when  losing 
the  accent  by  the  influence  of  a suffix  ; v.g.  kekerina  {kaikitra 
+ suffix  ina),  bengy  = baingy,  beko  = baiko  (Hova,  baikio). 
In  an  accented  syllable  it  sometimes  loses  either  its  first  {a) 
or  its  last  element  {i),  v.g.  boraiky  — boriky,  bingio  = baingio, 
sdky  = saiky.  If  it  is  repeated,  the  first  one  is  reduced  into 
a mere  vowel;  v.g.  irai-iray  (some)  from  eray  (one)  is  sounded 
ireray,  whereas  iray-rdy  signifies  of  the  same  father,  from  iray 
and  rdy  (father).  The  pronouns  izay  and  izao  are  commonlj'^ 
sounded  ize  {e  as  the  French  e ouvert  or  nearly  as  ea  in  head), 
and  izo  (§  2). 

b.  The  vowel  belonging  to  a prefix  or  suffix  should  never 
be  pronounced  as  a diphthong  with  the  following  or  preceding 
vowel  of  a word;  maitso  is  ma-itso  {ma  prefix),  maozatrd  is 
ma-6zatra,  fakdind  {fdka  + suffix  ind),  etc. 

Observation. — Johns’  Malagasy  English  Dictionary,  Griffith’s 
Grammar,  and  that  of  the  French  Jesuits'  speak  of  a great  many 
diphthongs  evidently  by  mistake.®  Griffith  calls  ai  in  maina 

* He  Bourbon,  1855. 

^ As,  for  instance,  ia  and  io,  which  are  syllables  commencing  with  consonantal 
y {i/a  and  yo,  see  § 16). 
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and  taitra  a diphthong,  but  the  French  Jesuits  accent  mama 
(§  5 a)  and  taitra.  It  is  evident  that  the  French  gram- 
marians mean  hy  diphthong  two  vowels  following  each 
other,  and  forming  two  separate  syllables,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  in  their  grammar  (p.  15)  : “ If 
the  accent  of  the  root  is  on  a diphthong,  as  tdo,  vdo,  hoatrd, 
zaitrd,  sdotra,  it  passes  then  (when  a suffix  is  added)  from  the 
first  vowel  to  the  second  without  leaving  the  syllable ; v.g. 
zairind  for  zditrd  and  ind”  (§  10,  II).  I think  both  the  French 
and  English  grammarians  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  Malay  grammars,  where  two  consecutive  vowels 
(in  separate  syllables)  are  stated  to  form  a diphthong.'  The 
two  diphthongs  mentioned  above  are  peculiar  to  the  Hova 
dialect,  the  provincial  having  instead  of  them  e and  d.  Perhaps 
these  diphthongs  have  originated  in  a former  orthography 
according  to  the  Arabic  system,  wherein  e and  o are  repre- 
sented by  an  a followed  by  a final  y and  w (compare  Oh- 
servation,  § 4). 

The  Consonants. 

§ 4.  The  j is  sounded  as  dz  in  adze.  The  g is  always  hard 
(as  in  give),  and  the  h aspirated  (as  in  hunt).  The  n is 
sounded  as  iv  in  Dutch  and  German. 

a.  The  Hova  dialect,  which  has  become  the  literary  lan- 
guage, has  but  two  nasals,  viz.,  the  dental  (n)  and  the  labial 
(m),  while  the  guttural  nasal  (ng,  as  in  singer)  is  not  repre- 
sented by  a separate  character,  and  only  occurs  there  as  a 
final  before  the  guttural  consonants  h and  g.  The  combina- 
tion ng  should  therefore  be  sounded  as  ng  in  longer.  In  the 
provincial  dialects,  however,  the  guttural  nasal  (the  ^ of  the 
Malay)  is  used  also  as  a medial,  and  is  represented  by  the  French 
Jesuits  by  n with  the  grave  accent;^  v.g.  andrand  (name=Kawi 
and  ^xmdiangdran).  The  Dutch,  in  their  transliteration  of  the 
Malayan  words,  represent  it  by  ng,  whereas  ng,  as  in  longer,  is 
written  by  them  ngg.  Even  the  French  weak  guttural  nasal 

* See,  for  instance,  the  third  edition  of  de  Hollander’s  Handleiding  bij  de  beoe- 
fening  der  Maleische  Taal  en  Lettcrkunde,  p.  31,  where  ddun  is  stated  to  be  a 
monosyllable.  The  pronunciation  down  belongs  to  the  lingo  of  European  Malay. 

* For  want  of  the  proper  type,  we  express  this  guttural  nasal  by  ri. 
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sound,  as  in  son,  sein,  is  unutterable  to  tbe  Hova:  du  vin  bas  be- 
come divay  (wine),  gant  is  ga  (glove),  etc.  The  word  for  soap 
{savony)  is  not  taken  from  the  French,  but  is  Arabic 
The  h gives  the  advantage  of  distinguishing  words  that  are 
homophonous  in  the  Hova ; v.g.  oraha  (crayfish)  ==  urang 
(Javanese),  but  orana  (rain)  = udan  (Javanese  and  Batak). 

b.  In  the  provincial  dialects  too  there  is  a palatal  nasal 
(the  fi  of  the  French  Jesuits)  to  be  sounded  as  gn  in  French 
(regne)  or  nearly  as  ni  in  onion.  It  is  the  of  the  Malay. 

Observation. — That  the  literary  language  does  not  express 
these  two  nasals  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  Arabic  character,^ 
which  has  no  separate  letters  for  n and  nasals  which  are 
unutterable  to  the  Arabs  as  initials,  medials,  or  finals  of  a 
word  (the  proper  name  Falembang,  on  the  east  coast  of  Su- 
matra, is  soimded  by  the  Arabs  falimban). 

Of  Dumb  Sounds. 

§ 5.  The  vowel  of  the  final  syllables  ka  (sometimes  kia,  § 16), 
tra  and  na  is  but  very  slightly  sovmded,  or,  according  to  the 
dialects,  left  out  altogether ; v.g.  rdvina  (leaf  = Malay  dditn, 
Kawi  ron  instead  of  rdun),  olitrd  (worm  = Malay  iilat,  Java- 
nese iiler),  kohaka  (cough,  compare  Batak  hohak,  expectorated 
spittle).  These  syllables  will  henceforth  be  called  dumb 
syllables. 

a.  If  the  dumb  syllables  follow  immediately  the  accented 
syllable,  their  vowel  is  soimded  as  an  echo  of  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding syllable ; v.g.  ritra  is  nearly  ritri,  mama  is  almost 
maini. 

b.  Every  final  syllable,  if  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cented one,  has  an  almost  imperceptible  sound,  which  may  be 
changed  into  any  other  vowel  (compare  § 12,  14  a),  and  very 
often  is  but  an  echo  of  that  of  the  preceding  syllable ; v.g. 
toro  (provincial,  as  in  Javanese)  = tory  {ma-tory,  to  sleep), 
vildhy  (cooking  vessel)  is  almost  vildhd  (=  Malay  baldnga). 

c.  The  a of  ka  is  often  clearly  sounded  when  followed  by  the 
syllable  ha  of  a following  word  ; v.g.  mandpaka  hdzo. 

d.  The  y is  nearly  dumb — 

1 Compare  Observation,  § 3. 
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1.  in  the  pronoun  ny  (of  him,  of  her,  its)  ; v.g.  ny  dda-ny 
(his  father)  is  sounded  nearly  ny  ddan  ; 

2.  in  the  final  syllable  ny,  when  taking  the  place  of  na 
(§  8) ; v.g.  ny  rdviny  ny  hdzo  (the  leaf  of  the  tree)  is  sounded 
nearly  as  ny  ravin  ny  hdzo. 

The  Accent. 

§ 6.  The  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  save  when  the  word 
having  more  than  two  syllables,  although  not  derived,  termi- 
nates with  a dumb  syllable  (§  5),  in  which  case  it  is  always 
on  the  ante-penultimate  ; v.g.  vildhy  (§  5b),  faldfa  (the  mid 
rib  of  the  banana  leaf ; compare  Malay  paldpah),  hdlatrd 
(mushroom,  Malay  kulat),  rdvind  (§  5),  Idland  (road,  path, 
Javanese  and  Batak  ddlan),  laldna  (law),  tdhand  (hand,  Hova 
tanand,  § 4a ; Malay  tdngan),  tandna  (village),  kohakd  (§  5). 
The  vowel  of  the  syllable  immediately  following  the  accented 
one  must  never  be  sounded  so  as  to  become  an  e (as  in  English 
better,  Dutch  beter),  and  % 5b  must  be  attended  to.  The  accent 
is  not  influenced  by  a prefix ; v.g.  habe  (prefix  ha,  root  be). 

^ 7.  The  accent  passes  on  to  a following  syllable  by  the 
influence  of  a suffix  ; v.g.  vonoind  {vono  ind),  fakdind  {fdka 
-f-  ind),  etc.  The  monosyllabic  roots,  and  those  that  have  the 
accent  immediately  before  the  dumb  syllables,  are  excepted ; 
v.g.  Idvind  {la,  inserted  v,  and  ind),  bezind  {be,  inserted  z,  and 
ind),  ankaf'izind  (what  is  tasted),  from  mankafy  from  fy  (§  6). 

a.  In  compound  words  the  last  word  has  always  the  accent ; 
v.g.  tokozy  (iron  trivet),  from  toko  (trivet)  and  vy  (iron) ; 
salazamby  (gridiron)  from  saldzand  (see  p.  5,  above)  and  vy. 

Change  of  Voivels. 

§ 8.  The  dumb  a (§  5)  is  assimilated  to  the  vowel  of  the 
preposition  ny  (of)  following ; v.g.  ny  rdviny  ny  hdzo  (§  5d), 
instead  of  ny  rdvind  ny,  etc.,  soratry  ny  blond  (writing  of 
men),  instead  of  sbratrd  ny,  etc.,  mpamdpaky  ny  olond  (ruler 
of  men),  instead  of  mpamdpakd  ny,  etc. 

§ 9.  An  i is  changed  into  e by  the  influence  of  a suffix — 

1st,  Mostly,  when  the  preceding  syllable  has  another  vowel 
than  e;  v.g.  kekerind  {kekitrd ind,  § 10,  II.),  olerind  {olitrd 
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-\-ind,  § 10,  II.),  matesa  {maty,  inserted  s and  suffix  a),  atre- 
hina  {dtrika ind,  ^ 10,  I),  etc. 

2nd.  When  it  occurs  in  the  first  syllable  of  a bisyllabic 
word  terminating  with  the  dumb  syllable  trd-,  v.g.  reiind 
(ritrd  + ind,  ^10,  II). 

a.  Often  a final  i (§  2)  is  changed  into  a before  an  inserted 
z (§  14),  when  the  suffix  and  is  added ; v.g.  saldzand  {sdly  Ar 
and),  topdzand  {topy  + and),  tamhdzand  {tdmby  Ar  and),  dimbd- 
zand  {d'mby  + ana),  fafdzand  {fdfy  + and) ; comp.  p.  5,  above. 

b.  The  final  i of  bisyllabic  words  sometimes  coalesces  with 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  ind,  and  receives  the  accent  with- 
out becoming  long;  v.g.  ahina  {dhy  -\-ind),  irina  {try ind), 
tahina  {tdhy  + ind).  It  becomes  accented  e with  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  suffix,  if  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  has  no  a 
or  i ; v.g.  jerena  {jery),  terena  {tiry),  vonjena  {vonjy),  ekena 
{eky),  voUna  {voly),  resena  {resy),  etc.  In  the  same  way  the 
final  a of  a bisyllabic  root  coalesces  with  the  suffix  c ; v.g. 
momhd  {momba  + a),  miyadrd  (prefix  mi  -i- yddra  a). 

c.  The  a resembles  often  the  French  e ouvert  in  the  suffix 
and,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  accented  i;  y.q.  fehiand  and 
famakiand  are  sounded  nearly  as  fehiend  and  famakiend. 

d.  Before  a syllable,  which  has  the  accent  by  the.influence 
of  a suffix,  an  e or  (?  of  the  root  may  be  sounded  as  e (§  6)  ; 
v.g.  rereto  {reretrd  + o,  § 10,  II.),  eroand  {dro  + and). 

e.  In  the  Provincial  dialects  the  o of  a last  syllable  is  often 
changed  into  6 (§  2)  in  receiving  the  accent  before  the  suffix 
and  or  a-,  \.g.fanadmnd  {fando \ ana),  f amor dnand  {Jamorond 
+ and),  veloma  {velond  + a),  etc. 

Change  of  Consonants. 

^ 10.  The  dumb  syllables  (§  3)  undergo  before  suffixes  the 
following  changes  : 

I.  Ka  becomes  commonly  h ; v.g.  irdhind  {irakd  + ind), 
robahind  {robakd  + ind),  etc. 

a.  Rarely  it  becomes  t {robdtind  = robahind). 

b.  When  it  becomes  f,  the  only  cause  of  this  must  be  a for- 
mer form  of  the  word,  such  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  cor- 
responding word  in  a cognate  language  (see  leldfind,  Intr.  p.  9) . 
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Another  example  is  atrejind,  next  to  atrehind,  what  is  fronted, 
or  faced,  from  dtrikd  (Hova : atrikid,  § 16)  and  the  suffix  ind, 
from  which  a former  form  dtrif{\  19,  Z>)= Javanese  crfe/?,Batak 
ddop,  Malay  hddap,  etc.,  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 
In  hirifind  = hirihind  (what  is  bored),  and  hirifand  — hirihand, 
from  hinkd  (Ilova,  htrikia,  § 16),  the  similarity  of  the  aspira- 
tion with  the  spirancy  of  the  f may  be  the  reason,  as  the 
corresponding  Malay  word  is  girik. 

Observation.  The  final  syllable  ip  of  the  Malay  is  pro- 
nounced iq  ^ in  the  Menangkabow ; v.g.  kdtiq  = katih  (Arabic 

II.  Tra  becomes  r,  if  the  word  does  not  contain  in  another 
syllable  an  r,  in  which  case  it  becomes  v.g.  hodrind 
Uidatrd),  zairind  {zditi'd),  olerind  [olitrd),  kekerind  {kekitrd), 
etc.,  but  retina  (§  9,  2),  soritand  {soritrd),  sordtand  (soratrd), 
roritind  (roritrd),  nfdtind  [rifatrd),  rombotand  {rombotrd),  etc. 

a.  Barely  it  becomes /•,  v.g.  sadfand  (§  9,  e)  next  to  saorand 
(sdotrd).  In  sokdfand  (what  is  opened),  from  sokatrd,  a 
former  sokaf  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the  cor- 
responding Toba  ukkap,  Menangkabow  singkap  (Intr.  p.  4,  2). 
Another  example  is  tsentsejind  (what  is  sucked),  from  tsentsitrd 
(compare  3Ialay  sdsap,  Batak  sosop  or  sesep). 

III.  Na  becomes  n,  and  where  it  becomes  m,  a cognate 
language  must  be  resorted  to  ; so,  for  instance,  veldma  (§  9,  e), 
from  velond,  and  suffix  a is  explicable  by  the  Dayak  belom 
(to  live),  and  indrdmind  (what  is  borrowed,  from  indrand),  by 
the  Batak  injam.  Another  example  is  ampinomind  (what  is 
caused  to  be  drunk)  from  minond  (to  drink)=Malay  minum. 

a.  Tenomind  (what  is  woven,  from  tenond)  and  taomind 
(what  is  gathered,  from  tdona)  do  not  seem  to  be  explainable 
by  the  corresponding  words  of  the  cognate  languages  (Malay 
tdnun,  Batak  tonun  or  tenun ; Malay  tahun  year,  Bairi  har- 
vest time),  but  remind  us  of  the  constant  interchanges  of  in 
and  un  with  m and  um  as  final  syllables  (§  19,  b)  in  Batak  and 
Menangkabow.^  From  this  is  also  to  be  explained  aremind 
(what  is  rectified),  from  dr  ind, 

* By  9 is  meant  a final  k swallowed  up,  being  a kind  of  click. 

See  Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  63  c. 
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§ 11.  In  compound  words  the  dumb  syllables  tra  and  ka  of 
tbe  first  are  left  out,  in  tbe  meantime  either  changing  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  second,  or  requiring  an  inserted  con- 
sonant. The  change  affects  h,  f,  v,  and  I,  which  become 
respectively  k,  p,  b,  and  d ; tapakdzo  {tdpaka  -i-  hdzd),  misi- 
pdry  [misika  and  /dry),  mahombobolo  {mahomhotra  + void), 
mitariddkana  {mitdrikd  + Idkand) . The  inserted  consonants 
required  are  d before  r and  z,  and  t before  s ; v.g.  efajdto  (§  4) 
{efatra  + zdto),  manjaidrdry  {manjditrd  + rdry),  manondro- 
tsikina  (manondrotra  + sikind). 

a.  If  the  second  word  commences  with  a vowel  only  the  final 
a is  left  out ; v.g.  eritreritrd  {eritrd  repeated),  lavakorond 
(Jdvaka  + orohd). 

h.  If  a word  commencing  with  h and  terminating  with  trd 
or  kd  is  repeated  the  final  a and  initial  k are  left  out ; v.g. 
hoootrowtrd  [liovotrd  repeated),  hotikotikd  {kotikd  repeated), 
horakorakd  {liorakd  I’epeated). 

§ 12.  The  dumb  syllable  na  occasions  the  same  changes  (§  11) 
in  composition,^  losing  however  only  its  vowel,  the  remaining 
n following  the  class  of  the  initial  consonant  (becoming  m be- 
fore labials,  and  n before  gutturals) ; v.g.  mihinampdry  {mikinand 
-\-fdry),  manambola  {mdnand vola),  maiiaraiikelokd  {mah> 
drand  heloka),  mahatonddpa  {mahdtond  + lapa),  minondrdno 
{minona  + rdno),  manantsdind  [mdnand  + sdind),  manakonjdva- 
trd  [mandkond  + zdvatrd). 

a.  On  the  east  coast  initial  h in  this  case  is  often  changed 
into  tr ; v.g.  olontrdfa  = olonkdfa  (Hova)  from  blond  and 
hdfa  (compare  h). 

b.  "When  a word  commencing  with  h and  terminating  with 
nd  is  repeated,  nh  sometimes  becomes  ng  (§  4 a),  and  some- 
times tr  (compare  a)  ; v.g.  hozongbzond  [hbzond  repeated), 
horongbrond  [hbrond  repeated),  hilontrilond  [hilond  repeated), 
helontrelond  [helond  repeated).  This  dissimilarity  is  owing 
to  the  final,  where  it  blends  with  initial  k into  ng,  being 
properly  a guttural  nasal  [h),  which  requires  a consonant  of 

* According  to  rules,  wMch  will  be  specified  below,  the  pronominal  suffixes 
difier,  when  taking  place  after  the  dumb  syllable. 
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its  own  class,  and  where  it  passes  with  initial  h into  ntr, 
being  a real  dental  (n),  which  requires  in  the  same  way  a 
consonant  of  its  own  class.  In  Toha  n/i  changes  into  double  t, 
and  ?i^/i  (n/i)  into  double  /c ; v.g.  daldttu  (ddlan  + hu),  bid/tl  u 
(biang  + 1m). 

§ 13.  If  the  second  word  commences  with  m,  all  the  dumb 
syllables  are  left  out ; v.g.  olomdsina  (olond  + mdsinu),  mami- 
mdso  (mamitrd  + mdso),  toramdso  (tdraJcd  + mdso). 

Obsercation. — The  n being  left  out  here  is  against  the  rule 

12),  but  perhaps  the  natives  sound  a double  m instead  of 
Tim,  as  in  the  Toba,  where,  for  instance,  napurdmmn  is  the 
pronunciation  of  napiiran  + mu. 

Inserted  Consonants. 

§ 14.  Before  the  suffixes  a y (§  4)  is  often  inserted  after 
final  0 or  a,  and  s or  z after  final  e ov  i (y) ; v.g.  Idvind 
{la  + ind),  antsound  (dntso  -+  ind),  nojtsind  (nojy  + ind), 
bezind  (be  + ind),  velezind  (§  9,  rily  + ind),  etc. 

a.  When  one  of  the  syllables  of  the  word  commences  with 
a labial  (/,  p,  or  v)  an  s or  xr  are  also  inserted  after  final  o, 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  syllables  with  similar  sounds ; v.g. 
nofosand  (nofo  + and),  toxozind  (tdvo  + ind),  jixalozand  (from 
valo,  mitdlo). 

Observation. — The  inserted  consonant  is  sometimes  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  final  of  the  corresponding  word  in  a cognate 
language  (lutr.  p.  422,  Obs.).  Other  examples  are  ampaUsind 
from  ampdly  (a  tree,  the  coriaceous  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  smoothing  earthenware,  compare  Malay  ampdlas),  Jidzand 
(what  is  squeezed),  from  fia  (Javanese  peres),  hi/dsand  (what 
is  scraped)  from  Inhy  (Malay  A•^7^is,  § 17,  3),  hehezind  (what  is 
scratched)  from  hehy  (Malay  Icalias),  herezind  (what  is  for- 
tified) from  hery  (Malay  lidras),  etc.  Sometimes  the  inserted 
r is  a y in  the  corresponding  word  of  a cognate  language, 
as  the  Malagasy  has  no  consonantal  y as  medial  (compare  § 1 a 
and  Intr.  p.  422,  below) ; v.g.  saldzand  (Intr.  p.  423),  tetezand 
(bridge)  = titiyan  (Mala}')  from  tety  (Malay  titi,  Menangka- 
bow  titih  and  titis). 

§ 15.  Between  two  substantives,  of  which  the  second  quali- 
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fies  the  first,  a nasal  is  inserted,  which  corresponds  in  class 
with  the  initial  consonant,  and  occasions  the  above  (§  11) 
stated  changes ; v.g.  akondronjdza  {akondro  and  zdza),  din- 
tamburund  (dmta  + vuruha),  voahkena  {voa  + hena),  voandrami- 
dry  {voa  -t-  ramidry),  traiiohkala  (spider’s  web,  trdho,  house, 
and  hdla,  spider),  etc.  Sometimes  the  nasal  is  not  sounded, 
although  the  initial  has  sufiered  the  change ; v.g.  vatokard- 
nam  next  to  vatoliardhand.  {vato  + hardiiand),  atidoha  (brains), 
from  dty  (liver,  inside),  and  loha  (head).  From  the  mate- 
rials at  my  disposal  I as  yet  can  give  no  rules  by  which 
to  know  either  when  the  nasal  must  be  inserted  or  not, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  sounded  and  when  not.  So,  for  in- 
stance, ovidla  (wild  yam),  from  dvi  (yam),  and  dla  (forest) 
without  an  inserted  nasal,  but  dintandla  (forest  leech),  from 
dint  a (leech)  and  dla,  and  ommbazaha  (European  yam,  pota- 
toes). Again  we  find  voatavomhazaha  {voatdco,^  pumpkin, 
vazdha,  European),  notwithstanding  voatavohova  (native 
or  Hova  pumpkin),  instead  of  which  one  would  expect 
voatavoiikova. 

a.  To  account  for  this  irregularity  I think  that  some  of 
these  compositions  [ovi-dla)  are  only  made  by  juxtaposition, 
and  others  by  means  of  the  preposition  ny  (as  iiiBatak  ni,  of). 
In  the  Toba  the  vowel  of  ni  is  left  out  before  initial  j (nearly 
asj  in  judge),  t,  d,  I,  r,  and  8 (v.g.  oppimjomhaYosXQad.  of  oppu 
nijomba).  In  the  Dairi  we  have  n sometimes  inserted  between 
the  vowels  of  two  words  in  composition  ; v.g.  arinonan  (market 
day)  = arionan  (Toba  dri,  day,  and  dnan,  market,  held  in  the 
field).  As  to  an  initial  h being  changed  into  k,  although 
the  nasal  is  not  sounded,  as  in  vato-kardhand,  it  is  just 
according  to  the  Toba  pronunciation  (§  12,  6).  Another 
example  of  this  peculiar  pronunciation  we  shall  find  below 
(pronominal  suffixes). 

' Ya'i-o  is  the  name  (t)oa  meaning  fruit).  This  <aVo  (Batak  taiw,  § 17,  6)  is  in  Malay 
Idbu  (with  the  first  syllable  dropt,  the  Sanskrit  alabu).  This  word  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  that  the  Sanskrit  words  came  into  Malagasy  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
In  the  Malayan  I and  n interchange  very  often  (Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  64, 
iv.)  so  that  a former  ndbu  is  probable.  N ow  the  nasals  having  a verbal  sense  are 
often  changed  into  the  sharp  mute  of  their  class  {littera  tenuis)  whenever  the  word 
is  cun-ent  as  substantive  (see  Taco  Roorda’s  beoefening  van  ’t  Javaansch  bekeken, 
p.  8,  annotation),  and  so  we  get  tabu  (see  Addenda,  p.  28). 
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§ 16.  The  Ilova  likes  to  insert  a y (written  i)  after  the 
gutturals  [k,  g,  nk,  ng  and  K),  when  the  preceding  syllable  has 
an  i\  v.g.  hoiidi-kio  (pronounced  hovtdi-kyo),  what  I have  to 
buy,  instead  of  homdy  + ko  (pronominal  suffix,  of  me,  mine), 
Idfikia  (pronounce  Idjikya)  = Idjika  (provincial,  Batak  Idpik), 
hingio  (bingyo)  = bingo  -(provincial),  mikidsa  {mikydsa)  = mikdsa 
(provincial,  mi  prefix  and  kdsa),  etc.  This  is  a rule  when- 
ever the  gutturals  have  a,  and  almost  so  if  they  have  an  o. 
The  inserted  y,  however,  is  commonly  left  out  in  deriva- 
tives ; v.g.  ki/ioind,  from  ki/iio  {ki/io,  elbow,  corner). 

a.  In  the  provincial  dialects  a is  often  inserted  before  the 
suffix  end,  before  the  suffix  and,  (see  § 9,  b) ; v.g.  vonfyend 
(written  vonjiena).  In  the  same  way  a w is  inserted  before 
the  suffix  and,  when  the  preceding  syllable  has  o : v.g. 
fombwdna  (written  fom  bodna)  instead  of  fombdna  {fomba  -t- 
ana,  see  § 9 i). 

b.  The  French  Jesuits  speak  of  an  i added  before  bisyUabic 
words  commencing  with  o,  when  they  are  augmented  by  a 
suffix,  and  also  of  an  o before  monosyllables  in  the  same  case  \ 
v.g.  iovand,  instead  of  ovand  (from  ova),  idrind  instead  of  orind 
(from  btra,  see  § 10,  II),  ozbind}  instead  of  zbind  from  zo. 

Dialectical  Peculiarities. 

§ 17.  According  to  the  several  dialects  the  following  sounds 
are  in  some  words  identical : — 

1.  Ti  (Sakalava)  = tsi  (Hova  and  East  coast)  ; v.g.  rdty  = 
rdts^y  (bad),  Jbty  — fbtsy  (white,  Malay  piitih,  Nias  fiichi)  ; 
compare  tsinjo  {mi-tsinjo,  to  gaze)  with  Malay  tinjoic,  Batak 
t'lndo,  tsindri  {voa-tsindri,  pressed)  with  Malay  tindih.  The 
Dairi  and  Malay  has  often  chi,  where  Toba  has  ti~ ; v.g. 
kbching  (Malay  kiiching)  = hiiting  (Toba,  see  3),  a cat. 

2.  Li  (Sakalava  and  Betsimisaraka)  = di  (Hova  and  East 
coast) ; v.g.  linta  (also  Batak,  Malay  lintah)  = dinta  (leech), 

* Johns’s  Dictionary  has  ozoiny  without  an  accent  (see  under  manjo  from  zo). 
This  work  has  neglected  the  accent  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  see  the  derivation  of  a word ; so  for  instance,  it  has  ombe,  whereas  the 
grammar  of  the  French  Jesuits  has  ombe  (chief,  magnate),  from  which  it  appears 
that  it  is  to  he  derived  from  be  (great). 

^ See  Tohasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  35,  D.  III. 
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lily  = didy,  etc.  Compare  sodind  (fife,  flute)  = suliny  (Mala}’-), 
tadiny  (§  5,  b,  foramen  of  the  ear)  = talinga  (Malay,  ear), 
hodidina  = kulilmy  (Malay),  kadi  {mi-hadi,  to  dig)  = kali 
(Toba),  kali  (Dairi,  and  Menangkabow),  gdli  (Malay),  etc. 

3.  K = h \ v.g.  kely  (small)  = Mly,  kdlahd  = hdland  (com- 
pare Toba  hdlang,  Menangkabo-w  kalang,  etc.)  etc.  The 
Dairi  has  regularly  k as  medial  and  initial,  where  Toba  has  h, 
and  even  the  character  representing  h in  Toba  is  sounded  k in 
Dairi. 

4.  R = l\  row  = loso  (departed),  Idha  (Sakalava)  = 
rdha.  This  change  is  not  frequent  in  the  Batak,  and  com- 
monly takes  place  by  phonetic  attraction,  by  which  an  I or  r of 
a preceding  word  is  mostly  changed  into  r or  I,  whenever  the 
following  has  r ov  1-,  v.g.  marampis  bibirna  (thin  are  his  lips), 
instead  of  malampis  bibirna,  silumimpang  dalan  (a  road  branch- 
ing oflF  finger  like,  i.e.  with  many  sideways),  instead  of  si- 
rumimpang  ddlan.  As  I have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  consult 
many  Malagasy  works  written  by  natives,  I am  unable  to  decide 
whether  this  change  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way, 

5.  P y.g./dokd  = pdokd,  fotraka  — potrakd.  The  Nias 
cannot  sound  p,  and  the  Batak  not  f. 

6.  B Qrmh—v\  v.g.  ambily  (Sakalava)  = aiidy  (see  2,  Hova 
and  East  coast),  dbo  or  dmbo  (Sakalava)  = avo  (Hova  and  East 
coast),  ambela  = avela,  behabeha  = veliateha.  The  Javanese 
has  regularly  w as  Malagasy,  where  Malay  and  Batak  have 
b {uii'i  = oci  = ubi  Malay  and  Batak). 

7.  J{%  4:)  — z •,  y.g.jdmba  = zdmba,  jeliy  — zehy.  The  r in 
Malagasy  is  often  j in  Malay  {zoro  = juru,  corner).  In 
the  Bngis  j often  represents  y of  the  Malay  and  z of  the 
Malagasy  ; v.g.  dju  (tree,  wood,  instead  of  Mju)  = kayu, 
(Malay  and  Dairi,  etc.),  hdzo  (Malagasy),  hdya,  (MandaiHng 
and  Sub-Toba). 

8.  S = ts;  v.g.  potsakd  — posakd.  The  ch  of  Malay  and 
Dairi  is  pronounced  s in  Toba  if  not  provided  -with  an 
{bdcha,  Sanskrit  ivdchd,  = bdsa). 

9.  The  Hova  has  often  ai  or  ei  (§  3)  where  the  provincial 
dialects  have  e. 


\ 
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10.  Instead  of  the  dumb  syllable  tra  of  the  Hova,  the 
Western  dialects  liave  regularly  tsd,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  chd  {ck  nearly  as  in  English  child) ; v.g.  efatsd  — 
ifatrd  (four,  Batak  opat  or  empat).  Flacourt^  has  tUmits  = 
tomotrd^  (heel,  Malay  tumit). 

11.  Several  words  have  indifferently  either  of  the  dumb 
syllables.  The  dumb  syllable  trd,  when  the  preceding  syllable 
has  an  i,  is  often  kd  {kia,  § 16) ; v.g.  ma-faitrd  (bitter)  = ma- 
fdikd,  potsitrd  = putsikd  {potsikia  in  Hova,  § 16),  smashed. 
The  Menangkabow  pronounces  the  final  syllable  it  of  the 
Malay  as  iq;  v.g.  paiq  (bitter)  = jjdit  (i.^.fclj).  Strange 
is  it,  that  some  words  have  a final  7id  — kd ; v.g.  fd&ind 
(sand)  = fdsikd  (or  fdsikia),  7naina  = maika  (dried  out).  In 
Malagasy  a final  n&  represents  sometimes  an  r of  the  Malay  ; 
y.g.fdsmd  =pdsir,  lamosmd  (hcLck)  — lamiisir  (the  flesh  of  an 
animal’s  back  which  extends  along  each  side  of  the  spinal 
bone) ; kdmhana  (twins)  = kdmbar  (Malay). 

a.  Sometimes  this  change  of  nd  and  kd  is  only  explicable  by 
supposing  nd  to  bo  properly  nd  (§  4 a) ; so,  for  instance,  we  have 
orohd  (nose),  Javanese  irung,  Dayak  icrong,  Hova  orond,  and 
orokd  (manor oka),  to  smell,  to  kiss  in  the  native  way  by  smelling 
or  touching  noses ; compare  the  two  significations  of  the  Malay 
chiyum^^  etc.  Both  words  are  originally  the  same,  as  is  proved 
by  the  rule  of  Batak,  where  the  Hairi  dialect  has  as  final  ii 
when  the  Toba  has  k ; v.g.  kdning  (the  curcuma  root  conspicu- 
ous for  its  yellowness) (Toba),  kiining  (Malay, yellow). 

12.  In  the  Hova  and  in  the  South-east  coast  the  s is  nearly 
palatal,  and  sounded  as  ck  in  French  (or  sh  in  English)  prin- 
cipally by  the  influence  of  a preceding  or  following  i (gnhy  is 
nearly  miski). 

13.  In  the  North  an  i is  sounded  as  e when  the  preceding 
accented  syllable  has  a,  and  sometimes  also  when  it  has  an  e 
or  0 ; y.g./dte  = fdty  (corpse),  fire  = fdry  (wound),  tdne  = 

‘ Flacourt’s  vocabulary  I have  not  been  able  to  consult,  the  alleged  word  having 
been  taken  from  Von  Humboldt’s  great  work  on  the  Kawi. 

* The  Dictionnaire  Franqais-Malgache  (He  Bourbon,  1855)  has  tumitra  a.s  the 
provincial  word  (see  under  talon). 

3 See  Opmerkingen  naar  aanleiding  van  eene  taalkundige  verhandeling  van  den 
Hoogleeraar  Roorda,  p.  48. 

■*  See  Batak  Dictionary  and  Tobasche  Spraakkimst,  p.  65,  vi. 
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tdny  (earth),  dhetrd  = dhitra  (grass).  The  Batak  has  very 
often  e in  the  last  syllable  where  a cognate  language  has  i, 
when  one  of  the  preceding  syllables  has  a ; v.g.  pdte  — pdti 
(Javanese),  baume  (earth)  = hioni  (Malay,  Sanskrit  bhumi). 
As  e and  o as  finals  are  often  interchanged  in  Batak  {pdyo— 
pdge,  rice  in  the  husk),  so  we  see  the  Batak  tdno  to  be  = the 
Malagasy  tany. 

14.  Some  words  commence  either  with  a vowel  or  an  k ; v.g. 
ozatrd  = hozatrd  (muscle). 

a.  The  French  Jesuits  mention  as  faulty  the  pronunciation 
of  dndra  instead  of  dndro  (day),  imba  instead  of  imbo,  ena  in- 
stead of  eno.  The  word  dndra,  however,  is  explicable  from 
§ 5 5,  whereas  the  others  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider 
that  an  accented  syllable  easily  obscures  the  vowel  of  a follow- 
ing or  preceding  syllable  ■(§  9 d)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be- 
comes colourless,  and  thus  interchangeable  with  any  other 
vowel.  In  the  same  way  we  have  to  explain  fontra  instead  of 
fdnitrd,  fanmtra  instead  of  faninitra  (wasp,  compare  Men- 
jmndngit,  piyongot).  The  expression 

(or  vidi-ko)  is  sometimes  sounded  vidi-ky.  A current  ab- 
breviation is  hdy-hj  instead  of  lidy-ko  izy  (I  know  it).  Use 
has  consecrated  also  the  abbreviation  of  ataoio  {atdo  + o,  §14) 
into  atdw,  of  ataory  {atdo  + y)  into  atdvy,  and  of  anadvand 
into  andcand. 

Transposition  of  Sounds. 

§ 18.  Transposition  of  soimds  often  takes  place  in  words 
containing  either  hissing  {z,  j,  s,  ts)  or  vibrating  sounds 
{I  or  r)  ; v.g.  makdly  — maldky  (quick),  azahoand  = ahazdand 
(dzo),  andrahoand  = ahandroand  {hdndro),  sakadro  — sakarivo 
(ginger),  zodrind  = ozdrind  {ozatrd  + ind),  akitsa  ~ atsika 
{atsikia,  Hova). 

a.  In  this  way  rdzatrd  (belching)  is  evidently  the  Batak 
tdrap  (see  p.  443). 

b.  The  language  of  the  woods  {volarC tahdla)  makes  a rule  of 
it,  according  to  the  French  Jesuits. 

B'orm  of  Primitive  Words. 

^19.  Primitive  words  are  mostly  bisyllabic  (or  trisyllabic  with. 
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a diunb  syllable,  see  below,  b).  They  are  seldom  monosyllabic 
{be,  16),  and  when  they  have  more  than  three  syllables  they 
are  either  foreign  words,  or  have  the  appearance  of  being 
derived  either  by  repetition  or  composition.  Even  these 
words  are  often  found  to  have  lost  one  of  the  first  syllables  ; 
v.g.  valdvo  (provincial,  see  Introd.  I.)  = voaldvo  (having  the 
appearance  of  being  a composition  of  v6a  and  law)  a rat, 
baUra  (tobacco  box)  = tabaUra  (French  tabatiere),  laldo  = 
laoldo,  kaitso  = Jiamaitso,  lamdsina=lakam6sina. 

a.  The  vowel  of  one  of  the  first  syllables  of  polysyllabic  words 
is  often  uncertain  (§  17,  14  a)  even  in  derived  words  when  the 
accent  is  on  a following  syllable ; v.g.  tetezand  = tatezand 
(bridge  consisting  of  a narrow  board,  from  tdty),  laferand  = 
lefdrand  (the  hock,  from  Idjitrd,  accordingly  what  is  folded, 
where  a fold  is),  kobobo—kibobo,  kofdfa  = kifdfa  (broom,  from 
fafa,  mamdfa,  to  sweep,  etc.),  fanjozoro  next  to  fonjozoro 
(pith  of  bulrushes,  from/o,  pith  and  zozoro).  Hence  perhaps 
also  angddi  =fangddi  (from  kadi). 

b.  Trisyllabic  words  terminating  with  a dumb  syllable  must 
be  considered  bisyllabic,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  they  take 
before  sufiixes  {olerind,  worm-eaten,  for  instance  is  at  first 
sight  6ler+  ind,  although  derived  from  olitrd,  worm,  and  md). 

Note  on  the  Kelation  of  the  Kawi  to  the  Javanese. 

The  relation  of  the  Kawi  to  the  Javanese,  as  of  a mother  to  her 
daughter,  has  been  contested  of  late  by  Professor  Taco  Koorda,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Kawi  is  not  the  ancient  Javanese,  but  on  the 
contrary  a different,  although  cognate,  language,  which  existed  for- 
merly somewhere  in  Java  as  an  independent  language,  in  the  same 
way  as  does  now  the  Sunda.*  I beg  leave  to  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  great  improbability  of  this  opinion,  since  eminent  men,  as  Sir 
Stamford  Eaffles,  although  not  having  at  their  command  the  mate- 
rials which  have  now-a-days  become  accessible  to  the  Dutch,  have 
long  ago  asserted  the  contrary.  I repeat  here,  with  a few  addi- 
tions, what  T have  elsewhere*  said,  to  combat  Roorda’s  opinion. 
It  was  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  who,  the  first  of  all,  took  an  interest  in 

* Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Land-en  Volkenkimde  van  Nederlandscli  Indie  (nieuwe 
Tolgreeks,  vol.  viii.)  p.  88. 

2 Taco  Eoorda’s  Beoefening  van ’t  Javaan.sch  bekeken,  and  Opmerkingen  naar 
aanleiding  van  eene  taalkundigc  bijdrage  van  deii  Ilooglecraar  T.  Eoorda. 
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the  language  and  literature  of  Java,  and  gave  in  his  celebrated  work 
specimens  of  the  Kawi  text  of  the  Bratayuda  {Bhuratayuddha),  which, 
considering  the  time  of  its  publication,  when  Javanese  was  not  yet 
studied,  may  claim  our  admiration. 

As  the  grammar  of  the  Kawi,  and  a great  many  words  in  the 
Kawi  poems,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  I am  compelled  to  con- 
fine myself  to  its  phonetic  system  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
Javanese  as  to  its  degenerated  offspring.  The  Kawi  resembles  in  this 
respect  the  Javanese  to  such  an  extent  that  a great  many  Kawi 
words  may  be  identified  with  Javanese  only  by  resorting  to  a few 
phonetic  laws,  whereas  some  have  only  undergone  a small  alteration. 

I.  When  the  Malay  and  Batak  equivalent  word  has  r,  and  the 
Tagal  or  Bisaya  has  g (hard  as  in  give),  both  the  Kawi  and  Javanese 
have  no  consonant.  Examples : — 

1.  To  sleep,'  is  in  Javanese  tiiru,  in  Kawi  turn,  in  Malay  t'ldur,  in 
Bisaya  tulng  (see  II). 

2.  The  Javanese  dus  (root  of  ddus,  to  bathe,  as  intransitive,  and 
ngMus,  to  bathe,  as  transitive)  is  in  Kawi  dyics  {inadyus  = adus, 
mangdyus  = ngediis),  in  Malay  and  Batak  dims  {mandirus,  to 
sprinkle),  in  Bisaya  digus  (baSar  a otro). 

3.  Renur  (Batak),  lindug  (Bisaya),  earthquake,  is,  both  in  Java- 
nese and  Kawi,  lindu. 

4.  O'rang  (Malay),  urang  (Menangkabow),  is  wwang  in  Kawi,  and 
wong'^  in  Javanese. 

5.  Urat  (Malay),  root,  is  in  Bisaya  vgat,  whereas  Javanese  has 
tcod  and  Kawi  wwad. 

6.  Parah  (Malay,  root  of  mamarah,  to  squeeze)  is  p6ro  or  peroh 
in  Batak,  pigd  in  Tagal,  pogd  in  Bisaya,  whereas  Javanese  has  poll, 
and  Kawi  pwah. 

7.  Terap  or  torap  (root  of  terapen  or  iordpan,  to  suffer  from  belch- 
ing or  eructation)  in  Batak  is  tigdl  in  Tagal,^  togdl  in  Bisaya,  whereas 
Javanese  has  toh  {atol,  a is  a prefix),  and  Kawi  twal  {matwah,  to 
belch ; is  a prefix). 

8.  Hangar  (Malay  to  hear,  mandangar)  is  in  Bisaya  dungug,  in 
Javanese  rungu,  and  in  Kawi  renge  (see  II). 

II.  When  the  Malay  and  Balinese  d of  equivalent  words  is  repre- 


' Of  course  all  the  languages  have  not  an  equivalent  in  sound ; so  for  instance, 
the  Batak  word  for  “to  sleep”  is  modom  or  medem  (compare  Kawi  merem). 

2 The  0 in  the  Javanese  in  these  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  broad  pro- 
nunciation in  English  of  water,  whereas  in  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  word  the  clear 
French  a is  heard. 

3 In  the  Batak  Dictionary,  under  torap,  these  words  are,  by  mistake,  wrongly 
spelt. 
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sented  by  I in  Bisaya  or  Tagal,'  both  the  Javanese  and  Kawi  have  r. 
Examples : 

1.  Hidung  (Malay)  nose,  is  in  Tagal  ilong,  whereas  Javanese  has 
h'ung,  and  Kawi  h’lrung. 

2.  Tidin'  (Malay)  = turn  (Kawi,  see  I.  1). 

3.  Dangar  (Malay)  = rhigti  (Kawi,  see  I.  8). 

4.  Daun  (Malay)  leaf,  is  in  Balinese  don,  in  Javanese  and  Kawi 
ron  (in  Malagasy  rcivina).'^ 

III.  When  a j of  Balinese  and  Malay  is  d in  Batak,  the  Javanese 
and  Kawi  both  have  also  d.  Examples  : 

1.  Jdlan  (Malay  and  Balinese)  road,  way  = (Kawi,  Java- 
nese, and  Batak). 

2.  Jduli  (Malay)  far,  is  in  Balinese yo/-,  in  Kawi  and  Javanese  dok 
{madoh  and  adoh),  and  in  Batak  dao  or  nduoli. 

3.  Hujan  (Malay  and  Bali)  rain,  is  in  Javanese  and  Batak  udan, 
in  Kawi  hudan. 

4.  Dilat  (root  of  Kawi  and  Batak  mandilat,  to  lick,  to  lap,  Java- 
nese andilat)  is  in  Malay  jilat  {inanfilat),  djelap  (Dayak,  see  Intro- 
duction, VI.  4,  Observation). 

A.  Besides,  a great  many  Javanese  words  are  only  to  be  explained 
by  means  of  their  form  in  Kawi.  Examples : 

1.  Elder  brother,  is  in  Kawi  and  Dairi  Icdha,  but  in  Javanese 
Mhang.  The  final  ng  is  onl)'-  to  bo  explained  from  a rule  in  Kawi> 
as  still  now  in  Batak  (partly  also  in  Mangkasar  and  Javanese),^ 
that  words  terminating  with  a vowel,  when  followed  by  a pro- 
nominal suffix,  require  a corresponding  nasal ; v.g.  welcanglcu  (my 
son)  from  wvM  (son),  and  hi  (pronominal  suffix),  my.  Of  this  rule, 
which  has  become  almost  obliterated  in  modern  Javanese,  the  «^is  a 
remnant,  being  mistaken  for  the  final  of  the  word. 

2.  The  prefix  ma  (forming  the  active  of  verbs)  in  Kawi,  Batak, 
and  other  cognate  languages,  has  almost  become  disused  in  Javanese, 
where  it  has  dwindled  down  into  a,^  and  is  often  left  out  when  the 
word  has,  or  increases  to,  more  than  two  syllables  ; v.g.  madyus^udus 
(see  I.  2),  and  mangdyus  = ngedus  (instead  of  angdus,  the  e being 
necessary,  as  the  final  nasal  does  not  correspond  with  the  class  of  the 
initial  of  the  root).  Hence  foreign  words  commencing  with  an  m, 
and  being  no  verbs,  have  often  either  lost  the  prefix,  or  have 
changed  the  m into  p ; v.g.  nastdpa,^  is  the  Kawi  and  Sanskrit 

'■  Save  when  initial  (see  dungug,  I.  8). 

^ See  Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  ^ 17,  IV.  a. 

•’  In  this  language  the  pronominal  sufBx  ta  used  in  poetry  requires  after  vowels 
a corresponding  nasal. 

‘ The  prefix  mag  of  the  Tagal  and  Bisaya  has  dwindled  down  into  ag  in  Iloco. 

® Also  Malay. 
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manastapa,  suwur  from  the  Arabic  prahata  from  the  Sanskrit 

and  Kawi  markata,  pesigit  is  in  use  next  to  mesigit  (Arabic 
predangga  next  to  mredangga  (as  in  Kawi  from  the  Sanskrit),  pan- 
ddpa  next  to  mandapa  (Sanskrit  and  Kawi).  In  the  passive  the 
verb  may  also  take  the  form  of  a substantive,  by  leaving  out  the 
initial  nasal,  and  hence  we  find  in  the  passive  inibar  (active  ngimhar, 
to  make  somebody  swear  by  the  pulpit)  from  the  Arabic  mimhar 
pulpit.  The  same  is  the  case  with  angsa  (in  the  passive  of 
ngdngsa,  to  devour)  from  mangm^  (Sanskrit,  flesh,  meat),  next  to 
which  we  find  mdngsa  as  verb  (to  devour,  said  of  monsters  and 
animals  of  prey).  In  the  Batak,  the  Sanskrit  mdsa  (month,  season) 
is  used  as  verb,-  meaning  to  be  current,  as  a word  or  an  expression 
(properly  to  take  place  in  the  time),  and  is  used  next  to  mustn  or 
mitsim  (with  the  same  verbal  signification)  although  this  word  is  a 
substantive,  taken  from  the  Malay  (being  the  Arabic 

3.  Srengenge  (the  sun),  also  serngenge,^  and  in  the  east  of  the 
island,  as  also  inBali,  se?/ye';iye)is  contracted  from  the  Kawi  SangHyang 
Ngwe  (the  God  day),  sang,  prefix,  hyang,  Deity,  and  ngwe,  day ; 
tengdnge  (the  time  about  noon),  from  the  Kawi  Ungah  ngwe  (half- 
day), i.e.  tengah  (half)  and  ngv:e. 

B.  The  Javanese  being  fond  of  dissyllabic  words  has  abbreviated 
a great  many  words,  and  even  compounds,  by  leaving  out  either  a 
syllable  or  one  of  its  component  parts.  To  trace  them  back  to  their 
original  form  we  must  often  resort  to  the  Kawi,  as  the  greatest 
sagacity  is  sometimes  unavailing,  and  very  often  apt  to  lead  us  astray. 
Examples ; 

1.  Jamdni  (hell)  ixom  jamaniloka  (Kawi,  the  residence  of  Yama). 

2.  Besmi  (to  burn,  to  be  reduced  to  ashes),  from  lliasmihhuta  or 
hkasmikrUa  (both  words  occur  as  often  in  Kawi  as  iu  Sanskrit). 

3.  Bite  (the  first  day  of  the  ancient  Javanese  week,  and  stiU  used 
in  astrological  tables),  is  the  Kawi  and  Sanskrit  aditya  (sun,  dies  soIis ; 
in  Batak  aditthya  or  adintiya). 

4.  Pdris  (a  shield),  in  the  dialect  of  Bantam  * still  from 

the  Malay (from  the  Tamil;  in  Batak paritse  ox par'mche). 

5.  A’ngkus  (the  hook  to  drive  an  elephant),  from  the  Kawi  and 
Sanskrit  angkusa. 

6.  Smdur  (stark  red,  very  red)  from  the  Sanskrit  sindnra  (red 
lead,  as  in  Batak  still,  where  it  signifies  vermilion). 

1 In  Malay  still  a substantive  (food  of  animals  of  prey). 

* In  Javanese  it  is  mangsa,  and  is  stiU  a substantive  (season). 

5 Tbe  r is  often  put  as  a final  of  the  first  syllable  of  words  of  more  than  two 
syllables;  v.g.  marmdta  = Sanskrit  manmatha,  dirgantara  =diganlara,  etc.^ 

* With  the  natives  Banten. 
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Tills,  I think,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  Eoorda’s  opinion  is  ground- 
less, and  that  his  neglecting  the  Kawi  has  made  him  overlook  many 
words  in  Javanese  which  are  either  corrupted  Sanskrit  or  iden- 
tical with  the  corresponding  Malay,  although  seemingly  different  in 
sound.* 


ADDENDA. 

The  Dayak  tungny  (p.  8,  3)  received  its  t from  a former  ndnguy, 
as  n and  I are  very  often  interchanged  under  the  influence  of  another 
nasal  in  the  same  word.  In  the  same  way  we  find  in  Javanese 
lindih  next  to  tindih,  which  may  lead  us  to  the  verbal  form  of  this 
word  {nindih)  being  the  cause  of  the  collateral  form  lindih  (compare 
p.  19,  in  the  note).  By  the  influence  of  some  passive  form,  which, 
according  to  the  genius  of  these  languages,  does  not  difier  from  that 
of  a substantive,  tdnguy  must  have  become  = Idnguy  (Kawi)  through 
ndnguy,  as  t and  I are  hut  very  rarely  interchanged.  The  identity 
of  Batak  tongg'i  or  tenggi  (sweet)  with  the  Javanese  legi  is  to  me  yet 
a puzzle.  Eoorda  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  last 
syllable  to  be  the  root,  and  then  by  declaring  the  initial  to  be  a for- 
mative consonant,  although  I is  not  known  to  have  this  power. 

* Hence  in  his  edition  of  Gericke’s  Javanese  Dictionary  and  the  Supplement, 
which  he  edited  with  Meinsma,  we  find  a great  many  mistakes  uncorrected,  whilst 
a great  many  Malay  words  liave  not  been  compared  at  the  proper  places. 
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Art  XVI. — On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda. 

By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  21st 
Xov.,  1864,  I undertook  the  task  of  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  Xandrames  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Quintus  Curtius, 
the  undesignated  king  of  the  Gangetic  provinces  of  other 
Classic  Authors — with  the  potentate  whose  name  appears  on 
a very  extensive  series  of  local  mintages  under  the  bilingual 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Pali  form  of  Krananda. 

With  the  very  open  array  of  optional  readings  of  the 
name  afforded  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  or  Persian  tran- 
scriptions, I need  scarcely  enter  upon  any  vindication  for  con- 
centrating the  whole  circle  of  misnomers  in  the  doubly  autho- 
ritative version  the  coins  have  perpetuated : my  endeavours 
will  be  confined  to  sustaining  the  reasonable  probability  of 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Indian  Krananda;  to  exemplifying  the  singularly  appro- 
priate geographical  currency  and  abundance  of  the  coins 
themselves ; and  lastly  to  recapitulating  the  curious  evidences 
bearing  upon  Krananda’s  individuahty,  suppKed  by  indi- 
genous annals,  and  their  strange  coincidence  with  the  legends 
preserved  by  the  conterminous  Persian  epic  and  prose  writers, 
occasionally  reproduced  by  Arab  translators,  who,  however, 
eventually  sought  more  accurate  knowledge  from  purely 
Indian  sources. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I shall  be  in  a position  to 
show,  that  Krananda  was  the  prominent  representative  of  the 
regnant  fraternity  of  the  “ nine  Nandas,”  and  his  coins,  in 
their  symbolic  devices,  will  demonstrate  for  us,  what  no 
written  history,  home  or  foreign,  has  as  yet  explicitly  de- 
clared, that  the  Xandas  were  Buddhists.  Hence  we  may 
now  conclusively  infer,  that  the  revolution  which  placed 
Chandra  Gupta  on  the  throne,  was  the  result  of  an  effort  of 
Brahmanism  to  supplant  the  State  Religion,  successful  for 
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the  time,  inasmuch  as  their  priests  continued  to  hold  the  con- 
sciences of  this  king  and  his  son  Vindusdra  after  him,  while 
the  grandson,  Asoka,  though  educated  in  his  father’s  creed, 
reverted,  shortly  after  his  accession,  to  the  local  faith,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  so  energetic  a promoter. 

In  asserting  that  the  Nandas  were  Buddhists  it  is  by  no 
means  necessaiy  to  declare  that  their  creed  was  identical 
with  the  advanced  and  reformed  faith  sanctioned  by  the  3rd 
Synod  under  Asoka’s  auspices ; indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  belief  of  those  days  retained  much  of  the 
old  leaAmn  of  primitive  magic  and  cognate  impostures,^  com- 
bined with  certain  surviving  elements  of  local  demonolatry, 
freely  intermixed  with  rites  derived  from  Scythic  and  other 
exotic  mythologies  : as,  under  a lilce  law  of  progressive  de- 
velopment, the  contrast  between  this  phase  of  the  ancient 


' An  incident  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  related  in  the  Buka,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  even  among  his  own  relations  Sakya’s  success  was  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  practice  of  Magic.  “ Lhas-byin,  one  of  Sakya’s  cousins,  the  model  of  a 
malignant  and  rancorous  person.  How  he  endeavours  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  the  magical  art,  or  of  performing  prodigies.  He  applies  to  Sakya,  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  his  principal  disciples.”  (As.  Res.  xx.  p.  84).  “Astrology  re- 
lated by  Shkya,”  dl6.  In  another  place,  however  (p.  70),  “an  astrologer”  is  stated 
to  have  been  “ converted  to  Buddhism.”  The  traditions  of  ancient  magic  and 
similar  delusions  may  well  have  retained  a place  in  domestic  legends,  over 
extensive  tracts  of  outlying  country,  ready  to  reassert  themselves  at  any  moment, 
under  similar  conditions  of  society— which  in  its  singular  stagnation  retained 
below  the  surface  most  of  these  ancient  elements  intact,  prepared  alike  for  the 
reformers,  or  at  the  service  of  those  who  desired  to  rehabilitate  the  older  creeds 
under  the  mask  of  the  more  advanced  religions  current  in  the  land — which 
tendency  may  possibly  in  itself  account  for  the  reception  of  so  many  early 
heresies  and  marked  absurdities  into  the  later  Tautrik  rituals ; See  Wilson’s 
Essays  on  the  lleligion  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  p.  75;  As.  Res.  xvi.,  xvii.  For  other 
references  to  magic,  see  Wilson’s  Works,  Triibner,  Loudon,  1862,  i.  23,  26,  248, 
255;  ii.  377  ; iii.  168,  175  (Yoga  Nanda)  354  (Magic  tauglit)  368,  373;  iv. 
130,  152;  V.  109  (Y'oga)  143.  Sir.  Caldwell  has  instituted  an  interesting  in- 
quiry into  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Dravidians,  the  result  of  which  he  states  as 
follows  : “ On  comparing  this  Dravidian  system  of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  with 
‘ Shamanism’ — the  superstition  which  prevails  amongst  the  Ugrian  races  of 
Siberia  and  the  hill  tribes  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still 
mixed  up  with  the  Buddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  which  was  the  old  religion  of 
the  whole  Tartar  race  before  Buddhism  and  lllohammedanism  were  disseminated 
amongst  them — w'c  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  those  two  superstitions, 
though  practised  by  races  so  widely  separated,  are  not  only  similar  but  identical.” 
— Dravidian  Grammar,  p.  519.  A connexion  Mr.  Hodgson  has  further  illus- 
trated, J.R.A.S.  xviii.  p.  397.  Sec  also  Mahawanso,  p.  xlv.  “It would  appear 
that  the  prevailing  religion  in  Lanka,  at  that  period,  was  the  demon  or  yakkha 
worship.” 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  general  question,  see  J.  R.  A,  S. ; Stevenson,  v. 
pp.  189-246  : vi.  239  ; vii.  pp.  1-64  ; Wilson,  xii.  238  ; xiii.  105,  273  ; Briggs, 
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religion  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  exemplified  by 
the  limited  theological  range  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  which 
on  their  first  publication  were  pronounced  by  a very  high 
authority  to  he  altogether  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  later 
Buddhismd 

Both  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  borrowed  largely  from 
preexisting  local  ideas  and  superstitions,  of  which  they  are 
found  to  hold  so  much  in  common ; neither  one  nor  the  other 
need  be  deemed  a simple  emanation  from  or  reform  of  its 
rival,  but  both  admitted  with  little  reserve  many  of  the 
vague  realizations  already  formulated  in  situ,  where  priest- 
craft had  been  aided  by  growing  civilization,  parallel  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  occasional  contributions  from  without,  in 
building  up  religious  systems  adapted  to  the  credulity  and 
courting  the  adhesion  of  the  community  at  large. 

Buddhism  confesses  to  an  Indian  home,  Brahmanism  seeks 
to  conceal  its  obligations  to  similar  local  influences,  but  if  the 
pure  Aryans  in  their  other  migrations  arrived  at  no  parallel 
theogony,  no  like  perfection  of  speech,  their  southern  section 
must  in  all  reason  be  made  to  concede  much  to  the  philosophy 
and  literary  refinement  of  the  nation,  among  whom  these  pre- 
tendedly  independent  advances  were  accomplished ; more  espe- 
cially must  they  submit  to  some  such  admission,  now  that  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  oicn  Vedas  has  proved  conclusively 
what  crude  barbarians  they  were  on  their  first  entry  into  the 
Punjab,  and  what  erudite  scholars  and  immaculate  hierarchs 
they  represent  themselves,  with  more  or  less  reason,  to  have 
become,  during  their  progress  towards  and  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saraswati.  Hence,  the  less  the  matured  faiths 
of  the  twin  Aryan  races  of  Persia  and  India  are  found 
to  accord,  the  more  must  the  latter  and  less  accessible  soil 
claim  to  have  changed  the  spirit  which  dominated  over  the 
one  and  the  other  in  their  joint  nidus. 

If  the  simple  Aryan  faith  verged  towards  Chaldean  origi- 
nals in  Persia,  analogous  causes  may  naturally  have  pro- 
duced similar  results*  in  the  devotional  culture  of  the  more 
easterly  migration,  and  Brahmanism  need  scarcely  resent  the 
> Wilson,  J.E.A.S.  sit.  p.  236.] 
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inference  that  some  of  the  afl9.atus  of  its  early  success  was 
derived  from  the  exoteric  worship  and  religious  tendencies 
prevailing  in  the  land  in  which  its  organizers  were  avowedly 
domesticated.  Carrying  out  these  comparisons  of  geographical 
influence  and  ethnic  predilections  upon  divergence  of  ritualism, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  greater  and  more  direct  efiects 
were  not  often  due  to  subdi visional  or  provincial  jealousies, 
and  whether  such  tendencies  may  not  materially  have  affected 
both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  in  their  indigenous  growth. 
Sdkya’s  mission,  issuing  from  the  land  of  his  nativity,  Kapila, 
was  mainly  confined  in  its  immediate  contemporary  progress  to 
Magadha  or  Behar;^  we  hear  nothing  of  its  effects  upon  the 
people  of  the  upper  Jumna,  while  the  course  of  Brahmanic 
institutions  after  their  adaptation  from  crude  Yedic  concep- 
tions and  amalgamation  with  the  tenets  obtaining  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Saraswati,  was  clearly  downwards  from  the  chosen 
Brahmarshi,  towards  the  kingdoms  of  the  mid-Ganges,  where 
Sak3'a’s  teaching  had  been  so  well  received.^  This  sugges- 
tion again  opens  out  a larger  field  of  enquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Brahmanical  element  in  its  religious  significance  is  not 
typified  amid  the  ancient  legends,  of  the  Chandra  Vansas 
and  the  Puravas  of  the  north,^  as  opposed  to  the  popular 
history  of  the  Surya  Vansas  of  Oude,^  who  supported  the 
less  mixed  and  more  locally  matured  faith  of  Gautama. 

The  classic  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  adverting  to 
his  final  halt  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  refer  to  the  informa- 
tion incidentally  obtained  on  the  spot  regarding  the  monarch  of 
the  Gangetic  kingdoms,  whose  numerically  overwhelming  forces 
the  Macedonian  army  must  have  been  prepared  to  encounter 
had  their  leader  persuaded  them  to  advance  further  into  India. 
Diodorus  Siculus  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  king  in  ques- 

' J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  1013.  Dulva.  As.  Ees.  xx.  pp.  61,  64,  65-74,  89,  91,  290, 
and  especially  p.  435. 

* Manu.  ii.  j 17. 

2 See  the  coin  figured  as  No.  1,  Plate  vii.  vol.  i.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  J.  A.  S.  B. 
iii.  pi.  XXV.  fig.  1 . On  this  piece  we  have  possibly  the  first  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  detached  half-moon  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Vishnu  deva  in  the  old 
Pali  characters.  It  is  instructive  to  note  further*  the  Royal  title  of  ChancRa 
Gupta,  and  the  real  name  of  Chanakya,  i.e.  Vishnu  Gupta.  See  also  St.  Martin, 
Jour,  des  Sav.  vol.  v.  (1858)  p.  142. 

* Tumour,  Mahawanso,  p.  9 ; J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  927. 
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tion  under  the  Greek  transcription  of  and  Quintus 

Curtius  reproduces  it  in  Latin  as  Aggrammes.^  Whatever 
may  he  the  imperfection  of  the  phonetic  rendering  of  Xan~ 
drames,  as  representing  the  oral  sound  of  Krananda,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  names  of  aavSpd/M7j<;  and  ^avSpo- 
KVTTTO'i  were  not  primarily  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
Indian  designation,  notwithstanding  that  Xandrames,  or  the 
localized  Chandramas,  may  be  ingeniously  converted  into  a 
similitude  of  Chandra  Gupta.^  The  toning  down  of  Xandra- 


^ ’A/cowcros  8e  rov  ^rjyeais  irepl  rrjs  irepav  tov  ’IvSoC  iroTa/xov  oti  StiSeKa 

7ip.(pS)V  Slotov  ipt)p.ov,  pera  S'e  ravT-pv  eTyai  Trorapby  rhv  ovopa^op^vov 
Vayypv,  rh  p\v  tAotos  TptaKoyTa  Kal  SvoTy  araSicny,  rh  Se  PaBos  piyurrov  tS>v 
Kara  tt}v  'lvZiKr\v,  Trepav  5c  tovtov  KUTOiKe'iv  t6  te  rSiv  Tlpaicriav  Kal  ravSapiSSv 
Edyos,[  TOVTuv  Se  PatnXEvetv  ‘EavSpdppy,  ',EXovTa  Siapapiovs  piv  ivtte7s,  tte^uv  Se 
e7ko<ti  pvptdSas,  appara  Se  SurxiAia,  E\4(pavTas  Se  iroKEpiKws  KEKoepppEvovs 
TErpaKiaxiSdovs,  aTriffTpira!  Se  toTj  \EyopEVois  irpo<TEKa\E(jaTO  rhy  Udipoy,  Kal 
TTEpl  Twv  TtpocrayyEWopEywy  raKpi^Es  SiEwyOdyETO.  t Se  raAAa  piy  indpx^iy 
dirayra  dXpBrj  SiEPEPaiovro,  Toy  Se  PaaiXia  TO>y  TaySapiSaiy  ECppaEy  evteKp 
•KayTEXws  Elyai  Kal  aSo^oy  ws  iiy  KovpEws  vlhy  yop.i^6pEyoy  Ejyai'  EVTrpEirp  yap 
ovTa  rhy  tovtov  iraTEpa  pEyaKais  vTrh  Trjs  pao’tS.iaaps  ayaKpOpyai,  Kal  tov  PacriXEais 
Sid  Trjs  yvyaiKhs  SoXoipoypBEyTos  eIs  tovtov  -KEpKrTrjyai  T^y  PaffiXEiay, — Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  c.  93. 

* ix,  i.  § 35.  Relicto  igilur  Sophite  in  suo  regno,  ad  fln\'ium  Hj-pasin  proccssit, 
Hephsestione,  qui  diversam  regionem  subegerat,  conjuncto.  36.  Phegeus  crat 
gentis  proximae  rex,  qui,  popularibus  suis  ‘ colere  agros,  ut  assueverant,’  jussis, 
Alexandro  cum  donis  occurrit ; nihil  quod  imperaret  detrectans. 

ii.  § 1.  Biduum  apud  cum  substitit  rex  : tertio  die  amnem  superare  decreverat, 
transitu  difficilem,  non  spatio  solum  aquarum,  sed  etiam  saxis  impeditum.  2.  I’er- 
contatus  igitur  Phegea,  qua2  noscenda  erant,  ‘ xi  dieruni  ultra  flumcn  per  vastas 
solitudines  iter  esse’  cognoscit:  ‘excipere  deinde  Gangen,  maximum  totius  Indi« 
fluminum  : 3.  ulteriorem  ripam  colere  gentes  Gangaridas  et  Pbarrasios  ; eommque 
regem  esse  Aggrammem,  xx  millibus  equitum  ducentisque  peditum  obsidentem 
vias  ; 4.  ad  hajc  quadrigarum  duo  millia  trahere  et  prsecipuum  terrorem  ele- 
pbantos,  quos  trium  millium  numerum  explore  ’ dicebat.  [Five  variants  of  the 
name  are  given,  Agramen,  Agrammem,  Agrame,  Agramen,  Aggramem.]  5.  In- 
credibilia  regi  omnia  videbantur : igitm’  Porum  (nam  cum  eo  erat)  percontat  ur, 
‘ an  vera  essent,  qum  dieerentur  ’ 6.  lUe  ‘ vires  quidem  gentis  et  regni  baud 

false  jactari  ’ aflirmat ; ‘ceterum,  qui  regnaret,  non  mode  ignobilem  esse,  sed  etiam 
ultimcB  sortis : quippe  patrem  ejus  tonsorem  vix  diurno  qusostu  propulsantcm 
famem,  propter  habitum  baud  indecorum,  cordi  fuisse  reginsc : 7.  ab  ea  in  pro- 
piorem  ejus,  qui  turn  regnasset,  amicitias  locum  admotum,  interfecto  eo  per  in- 
sidias,  sub  specie  tutelce  liberum  ejus  invasisse  regnum  ; necatisque  pueris  bunc, 
qui  nunc  regnat,  generasse,  invisum  vilemque  popularibus,  magis  paternae  fortuiue, 
quam  sum  memorem.’ — Quintus  Curtius,  ed.  Delpb.  London,  1825,  vol.  ii.  676. 

^ Wilford,  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  p.  286.  Max  Miiller,  Sanskrit  Lit.  p.  270. 

The  jealous  scrutiny  to  which  the  action  of  the  Patent  Laws  in  England 
has  lately  been  subjected,  has  shown  how  few  modem  ideas  are  positively  and 
completely  original.  Hence,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  humblest  aspirant  for 
the  honors  of  even  a new  combination,  to  record,  in  all  fuUness,  any  pre- 
viously published  suggestions  towards  the  same  end ; however  little  they  may 
have  conduced  to  the  immediate  and  ultimate  result  he  undertakes  to  an- 
nounce. As  far  as  my  guidance  towards  an  identification  of  Xamh-ames  and 
Nanda  is  concerned,  the  earliest  claim  must  unhesitatingly  be  conceded  to  the 
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mas  into  Aggrammes  need  suggest  no  more  difficulty  than 
the  elision  of  the  S'  in ' AvZ^okotto^,  or  other  more  gross  jjer- 
versions  of  the  indigenous  term.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  veiy 
circumstantial  statements  of  the  low  origin  of  Xandrames,  as 
tending  to  connect  him  to  such  an  extent  with  Chandra  Gupta, 
the  confessedly  questionable  offspring  of  Xanda ! These  detrac- 
tive charges,  in  themselves,  would  scarcely  serve  to  establish 
any  identity,  even  if  the  whole  question  of  anj'-  intentional 
association  of  Xandrames  and  Chandra  Gupta  by  the  classical 
authors  at  large  was  not  set  at  rest  by  Plutarch’s  definitive 
discrimination  of  the  two  individuals  in  closely  connected 
passages  of  his  text.  Possibly  his  mention  of  the  authority 
for  the  statement  may  point  to  the  true  explanation  why  the 
extinct  dynasty  came  to  be  so  well  abused  Avhen  Chandra 
Gupta  himself  became  the  accuser,  who  may  naturally  have 
sought  to  obscure  his  own  special  defects  in  the  vilification  of 
his  predecessors.  Quintus  Curtius  manifestly  applies  after- 
events  to  the  Xanda,  whose  name  had  so  imperfectly  reached 
Alexander’s  contemporaries,  in  the  allusion  to  the  Queen 
(Mura),  the  Brahman  Chanakj'a,  who  Idlls  off  the  other  sons, 
and  who  begets  or  advances  the  last  reputed  son  of  the  old 
monarch.  On  the  other  hand,  Arrian,  with  more  critical 

much  abused  Wilfnrd ; to  whom,  I think,  fair  credit  has  never  yet  been  given 
by  succeeding  critics.  It  was  easy  to  say  an  Englishman  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
Pandits  in  those  days ; they  all  were  ! — hut  the  singular  fact  remains,  of  how 
much  information,  based  upon  honest  though  imperfect  interpretation,  and  how 
comprehensive,  though  at  times  overstrained,  a faculty  his  master  mind  was 
able  to  bring  to  hear  on  the  amalgamation  and  elucidation  of  Eastem  and 
Western  knowledge,  as  tried  by  either  one  or  the  other  test  in  India,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

Wilford,  in  1797,  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  identity  of  Xandrames 
and  Chandra  Gupta,  under  the  approximate  rendering  of  Chandramas  as  the 
local  equivalent  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit  version  of  the  real  name 
(As.  Ees.  v.  286).  He  subsequently,  in  1807,  clearly  abandoned  this  mere  sug- 
gestion, and  took  up  the  position  that  the  Xandrames  of  Alexander’s  historians 
w’as  simply  the  reigning  Nanda  of  that  day  (As.  Ees.  ix.  94).  Max  Muller, 
possibly  without  being  awai'e  of  the  one  assimilation,  or  the  other  more  complete 
association,  seems  to  accept  in  a measm'e  the  nominal  similitude,  though  securing 
himself  by  supposing  that  Xandrames  might  be  “the  same  as  the  last  Nanda” 
(Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  279).  General  Cunningham,  who  has  always  had  a lean- 
ing towards  phonetics — in  his  younger  and  bolder  days  used  to  say  that  Kunanda, 
as  the  name  so  manifestly  suggested,  was  one  of  the  nine  Nandas — but  as 
even  this  “ courageous  etjTnologist,”  as  Wilson  called  him  (J.  E.  A.  S.  xvi.  230), 
has  not  ventmed  to  adhere  to  his  guess  in  his  more  mature  writings  (Bhilsa 
Topes,  1854,  p.  355),  I conclude  he  will  not  now  seek  to  disturb  the  grave  of 
Wilford. 
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acumen,  concedes  all  honour  to  the  ruling  powers  beyond  the 
Hyphasis,  as  he  even  partially  realised  the  merit  of  the 
oligarchical  form  of  government  obtaining  in  those  provinces,^ 
in  apposition  with  and  contrast  to  the  monarchical  institu- 
tions prevailing  to  the  westward,  where  Alexander’s  early 
conquests  had  first  impressed  the  Gireek  mind  with  a notion 
of  local  customs : an  indication  which,  however  vague,  may 
prove  of  important  significance  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  Arab  authors — usually  mere  copyists  from  the  Persians, 
who  claim  to  have  preserved  all  ancient  traditions  in  their 
exclusive  Pahlavi  writings — though  dating  later  in  point  of 
time,  naturally  follow,  in  the  order  of  this  enquiry,  the 
classical  and  equally  foreign  exponents  of  Indian  history. 
Their  evidence,  whether  in  text  or  translation,  may  stiU  carry 
with  it  the  mark  of  high  authenticity,  especially  if  it  re- 
tains in  itself  signs  of  original  truth,  and  indications  of 
derivation,  however  imperfect  in  details  from  contempora- 
neous sources.  Notwithstanding  the  many  marked  historical 
coincidences  and  other  connecting  analogies,  it  would  have 
been  venturesome  to  have  based  the  identification  of  'BavBpdfir)<; 
and  the  Krananda  of  the  coins  upon  the  imperfect  similitude 
of  the  two  names  as  they  stood  in  simple  relation  to  each  other  ; 
but  the  retention  of  the  designation  in  the  form  of  Kand  by 
the  Arabic  authors,  restores  the  most  important  element  of 
the  name  in  the  initial  K.  Masaudi,  who  follows  Ibn  MokaflPa, 
(Obiit.  277  A.H.),  in  his  Indian  history,  tells  us  that 
Alexander,  after  having  disposed  of  Porus,  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  India 


^ Lib.  l.xii.  8 : "E.\iyovTO  yap  oktu  ixev  //.vpidSas  Ittkotuiv,  ^Xko<ti  Se 
Sipfiara  Se  0KTaKi<rxi'\<a  /cai  fj.ax'tfiovs  iKecpavTas  e^aKicrxi^iovi  o‘ 

raySapiTuy  Kal  npaurluv  pacrtKus  viropLiUdv.  Kai  KSfiiros  ovk  Trept  ravra" 
'AvSpoKOTTOs  yap  vcrrepov  ou  ttoAA^  PaaiKtiaas  ^e\€VKcp  irevTaKoffiovs  €Ae<^o>'Tos 
iSwpdiaaTO  Ka\  crrpaTov  fivpid(Tiv  e^iiKoyra  t^iv  'lySiK^y  iirrj\9ey  diraaay  KaTaarpt- 
<p6p.evo9.  . . . Ixii.  26 : ’AySpdKOTTOs  5e  n^tpaKtoy  iiy  avrhy  ^ A\4^a,ySpoy  olSa 
Ktytrai  •KoXKaKis  iiniiy  varepoy,  us  nap'  oiiSiy  ^Kde  rd  npdyp-ana  XaPiiv  ’AAe|av- 
5pos,  ixurov/xeyov  re  Ka\  Kara<ppoyovp.eyov  rov  PaaiXeus  Sid  fioxSripiav  Kal  Svcrye- 
j/eiaj/.— Plut.  VitaB  Parallelse,  Lipsi®,  1843,  iii.  208. 

Td  S€  nepav  rod  "tipdrios  norafxov,  evdai/xovd  re  rfjv  x^ipay  ejyai  e^riyyeWero, 
Kal  dyQpunovs  dyaBovs  p.ey  yijs  epydras,  yevvaiovs  5e  rd  noXe/ua,  Kal  els  rd  ISia  Se 
a<puy  iy  Kdffjxu  noXirevoyras.  IIp^s  ydp  ruv  dpicrruv  apxeaBai  robs  noXXobs,  robs 
Se  ovSev  e^u  rov  enieiKovs  e^rtyelcrBai. — Arriani  Exped.  Alexandri.  Lib.  iii,  c.  xxv. 
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named  Kand.}  This  monarch  is  represented  as  ruling  over  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  the  exact  locality  of  which  is  not 
specified.  He  is  stated,  in  opposition  to  classical  testimony, 
to  have  borne  the  highest  character  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
good  administration ; and  the  singular  item  is  mentioned  in 
reference  to  the  length  of  his  life  [or  reign],  which,  though 
distorted  in  the  repetition,  seems  to  identify  him  directly  with 
the  Hindu  traditional  “ one  hundred  years”  of  the  rule  of  the 
Nandas.  The  intercourse  by  ambassadors  which  ensues  re- 
lates mainly  to  the  question  of  magic  and  the  four  marvels  of 
necromancy  mth  the  inexhaustible  cup,  which  figures  in  so 
many  fairy  tales,  possessed  by  the  Indian  king.  The  same 
stories  of  the  two  monarchs  are  embodied  in  the  Shah  H amah, 
but  by  a transposition  of  the  diacritical  points  the  king’s  name 
appears  as  ^ instead  of  Though  the  triliteral  lAii  is 

little  more  than  what  M.  Renan  calls  “a  Semitic  skeleton” 
of  a word,  it  retains  the  three  leading  letters  of  the  original 
, and  is  readily  improved  by  the  insertion  of  the  short 
vowels,  while  the  missing  r may  easily  have  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  mechanical  conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  letters;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  minor  possibilities  when  the 
identical  name  has  been  reproduced  elsewhere  in  a far  closer 
though  altogether  independently-devised  form  of  transHtera- 

* Masaudi,  chap.  xxvi. 

blL*  ^ ^ iUlj 

^ ^ 1 J 

4)J  JUL)  <di^ 

[ One  MS.  No.  23,266  Mus.  Brit,  gives  the  name  as  jCi  ]• 

* Shhh  Nhmah,  Chap,  (headed) 

Also,  Chap. 


Macan  iii.  p.  1299. 
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tion.  The  author  of  the  Persian  text  of  the  Majmal-ul- 
Tawdrikk,  who  dates  from  the  court  of  Sanjar  bin  Malik 
Shah,  in  a.h.  522,  after  acicnowledging  to  have  derived  his 
information  through  the  secondary  medium  of  a Persian 
translation  made  in  a.h.  417,  from  an  Arabic  author  of  earlier 
standing,  who,  however,  drew  his  inspiration  direct  from 
Indian  sources,^  goes  on  to  quote  similar  tales  of  Alexander 
and  the  king  he  names  as  aAj  , whom  he  specially  indicates 
as  ‘the  same’  as  the  aA  of  the  Shah  Namah.  Considering 
that  a very  slight  turn  of  the  pen  would  suffice  to  convert  the 
second  letter  of  this  name  from  an  - into  an  A,  it  will  be 
scarcely  taking  much  liberty  with  extant  MSS.  to  restore  the 
former  letter  to  its  proper  place,  and  rehabilitate  M.  Pei- 
naud’s  Kef  end  into  aaA  Kananda,  a licence  the  text  itself 
encourages,  in  reproducing  the  son’s  name  as  Ayanda,  a very 
obvious  mistake  for  a:51  Ananda.  Not  that  I would  desire 
to  cite  these  Arab  or  Persian  writers  for  the  soKd  history 
or  geography  of  India,  when  the  latter  are  seen  to  make 
Porus  king  of  Kanauj,  and  the  former  base  most  of  their 
early  notions  of  Indian  kingdoms  upon  the  limited  centre  thev 
occupied  on  the  lower  Indus ; but  with  all  this,  their  in- 
cidental notices  may  chance  to  prove,  under  proper  checks 
and  criticism,  of  considerable  value. 

Among  the  various  sources  for  the  illiistration  of  the  sub- 
ject under  review,  the  Ceylon  Annals,  perhaps,  exhibit  the 
nearest  and  most  exact  adherence  to  pure  legendary  history 
the  Indian  mind  was,  at  this  period,  capable  of  realizing : 
emanating,  in  regard  to  their  facts,  from  the  original  site  cf 
Buddhism,  whose  religious  verity  constituted  so  cardinal  a 
point  in  their  record ; embodying  a series  of  incidents  how- 

^ Majmal-al-Taw&xikli. 

M.  Reinaud  “ Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans.”  Paris,  1845,  p.  1. 

VOL.  I. — [new  series.] 
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ever  imperfectly  reported,  and  however  long  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  merely  oral  or  partially  written  mechanism, 
still  following  very  closely  upon  the  events,  and  speedily  be- 
coming crystalized  into  the  fixed  form,  which  was  preserved, 
in  all  its  simplicity,  under  the  protection  of  a dominant  and 
undisturbed  hierarchy,  in  an  insular  and  comparatively  un- 
assailable kingdom.  An  immunity  which  clearly  was  not 
shared  by  the  parallel  chronicles  of  India  proper,  and  for  the 
historical  portions  of  which  we  have  to  rely  mainly  upon 
Brahmanic  authorities,  whose  compositions  arc  not  only  so 
much  later  in  point  of  time,  but  were  liable  to  be  afiected  by 
indifference  to,  if  not  a more  directly  hostile  feeling  against  a 
race  of  kings  under  Avliose  auspices  antagonistic  Buddhism 
attained  so  much  local  prominence. 

The  most  important  item  the  Ceylon  Annals  contribute  to- 
wards Krananda’s  history  consists  in  the  statement  that  the 
nine  Nandas  reigned  “conjointly.”^  The  bearings  of  this 
question  will  have  to  be  adverted  to  more  at  large  hereafter  ; 
but  to  dispose  of  the  independent  home  testimony  upon  this 
point,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  various  analogous 
passages  in  the  secular  Sanskrit  works  and  in  the  pseudo- 

‘ Mahawanso,  p.  21:  “Kalasoko  had  ton  sons;  these  brothers  (conjointly) 
ruled  the  empire,  righteously,  for  twenty-two  years.  Subsequently  there  w'ere 
nine ; they  also,  according  to  their  seniority,  righteously  reigned  for  twenty-two 
years.  Thereafter  the  Brahman  Chanakko,  in  gratifieation  of  an  implacable  hatred 
borne  towards  the  ninth  surviving  brother,  called  Dhana-nando,  having  put  him 
to  death,”  etc. 

Mahawanso,  p.  .txxviii.  from  the  commentary  (the  TiM)  : “ Subsequent  to 
K&ltisoko,  who  patronized  those  who  held  the  second  convocation,  the  royal  line 
is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  monarchs  to  the  reign  of  Dhamm&soko,  when 
they  (the  priests)  held  the  third  convocation.  Kalisoko’s  own  sons  were  ten 
brothers.  Their  names  are  specified  in  the  Atthakatha.  The  appellation  of  ‘ the 
nine  Nandos’  originates  in  nine  of  them  bearing  that  patronymic  title.  The 
Atthakathfi  of  the  Uttarawiharo  priests  sets  forth  that  the  eldest  of  these  was  of 
an  extraction  (maternally)  not  allied  (inferior)  to  the  royal  family,  and  that  he 
dw'elt  in  one  of  the  provinces : it  gives  also  the  history  of  the  other  nine.  In 
aforetime,  during  the  conjoint  administration  of  the  (nine)  sons  of  Kalasoka, 
xxxix.  : His  brothers  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 
They  altogether  reigned  twenty-two  years.  It  was  on  this  account  that  (iii  the 
Mahawanso)  it  is  stated  that  there  were  nine  Nandos.  Their  ninth  youngest 
brother  was  called  Dhana-nando,  from  his  being  addicted  to  hoarding  treasure. 
[He  is  subsequently  stated  to  have]  abandoned  his  passion  for  hoarding,  becoming 
imbued  with  the  desire  of  giving  alms,”  etc. 

Bhuddhaghosa’s  Atthakatha  has  “ the  ten  sons  of  Kalas6ko  reigned  thirty- 
two  years.  Subsequently  to  them,  Nawanando  reigned  twenty-two  years. 
.Chandagv'i  io  twenty-four  years.” — J.  A.  S.  B.  vi.  726  ; Mahawanso,  p.  Hi. 
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prophecies  of  the  Puranas/  which  if  they  do  not  directly  con- 
firm the  existence  of  such  a system  of  oligarchal  government, 
fully  justify  the  acceptance  of  the  Singhalese  version  of  a 
combined  family  sovereignty  of  some  kind  or  other.^ 

The  Greek  authors,  who  follow  Megasthenes,  had  alreadj' 
made  known  the  existence  of  popular  forms  of  government  in 
India.  Diodorus  Siculus  aflS.rms  that,  in  early  times,  the 
majority  of  the  cities  were  administered  by  democracies, 
monarchies  forming  the  exception  up  to  the  invasion  of 
Alexander.^  Arrian  discriminates  the  autonomous  towmships 

> Vishnu  Pur&,na,  p.  467  : His  son  will  also  he  Nandi- varddhana;  and  his  son 
mil  he  Mahanandi.  These  ten  Saisunagas  will  he  tings  of  the  earth  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  years.  The  son  of  Mahananda  will  he  horn  of  a woman 
of  the  Shdraor  servile  class;  his  name  will  he  Nanda,  called  Mahapadma,  for  he 
will  he  exceedingly  avaricious.  Like  another  Parasurhma,  he  will  he  the  anui- 
hilator  of  the  Kshatriya  race ; for  after  him  the  kings  of  the  earth  will  he  Shdra.s. 
He  will  bring  the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella ; he  will  have  eight  sons, 
Sumalya  and  others,  who  will  reign  after  Mahapadma;  and  he  and  his  sons  mil 
govern  for  one  hundred  years.  The  Brahman  Kautilya  will  root  out  the  nine 
Nandas.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  race  of  Nanda,  the  Mauryas  will  possess  the 
earth,  for  Kautilya  will  place  Chandra  Gupta  on  the  throne. 

[Professor  Wilson  adds  the  following  additional  notes  : — ] 

“The  Bhagavata  calls  [Nanda]  Mahapadmapati,  the  lord  of  Mahapadma! 
which  the  commentator  interprets  ‘ sovereign  of  an  infinite  host,’  or  of  ‘ immense 
wealth  ;’  Mahfipadma  signifying  100,000  millions.  The  Vfiyu  and  Matsya,  how- 
ever, consider  Mahhpadma  as  another  name  of  Nanda.’’ 

The  Bhfigavata  also  “ [has,  ‘ he  and  his  sons] ; ’ hut  it  would  he  more  com- 
patible with  clu'onology  to  consider  the  nine  Nandas  as  so  many  descents.  The 
Vayu  and  Matsya  give  eighty-eight  years  to  Mahfipadma  and  only  the  remaining 
twelve  to  Sumalya  and  the  rest  of  the  remaining  eight,  these  twelve  years 
being  occupied  with  the  efforts  of  Kautilya  to  expel  the  Nandas.’’ 

The  several  authorities  agree  in  the  number  of  ten  Saisun&gas,  and  in  the 
aggregate  years  of  their  reigns,  which  the  Matsya  and  the  Bhfigavata  call  360  ; 

the  VajTi  has  362 The  Vfiyu  and  Matsya  call  the  Saisunfigas  Kshatra- 

handhus,  which  may  designate  an  inferior  order  of  Kshatriyas : they  also  observe, 
that  cotemporarj'  wdth  the  dynasties  already  specified,  the  Pauravas,  the  Varhad- 
rathas  and  M&gadhas,  there  were  other  races  of  royal  descent,  as  Aikshwakava 
princes,  24 ; Panch&las,  25  . . . Kalakas  or  Kasakas  or  Kaseyas,  24  ; Haihayas, 
24 ; Kfilingas,  32.  Sfikas,  Asmakas,  Kuravas,  Maithilas,  SCirasenas,  and  Viti- 
hotrfis. — See  also  Wilson’s  Essays  on  Sanskrit  Literature,  i.  133. 

2 For  further  evidence  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  nine  Nandas,  see  Wilson’ .s 
‘ MudrS,  Efikshasa,’  Hindu  Theatre,  ii.  pp.  144-5-6.  Preface  ; “ The  king  when 
he  grew  old  retired  from  the  affairs  of  state,  consigning  his  kingdom  to  these  nine 
sons,’’  etc.  Text,  verses  155-7,  p.  181 : 

A subsequent  passage  incidentally  proves  that  the  idea  of  joint  kings  wa.s  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  practice  of  the  day. 

“ Vairodhaka  and  Chandra  Gupta,  seated 
On  the  same  throne,  installed  as  equal  kings. 

Divided  Nanda’s  empire.’’ 

See  also  Asiatic  Eesearches,  v.  266. 

^ Died.  Sic.  ii.  C.  39,  ^ 38  ; vffrepov  Se  iroWoiis  ereffi  ras  piy  ray 

rr6\ewv  irjixoKpar-pB^vai,  nvwv  idvwv  ras  0a<n\elas  SiapLuyat  AKe^dy- 

Spov  Sia^daews, 
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of  the  Punjab/  adverts  to  the  rule  of  the  nobility  on  the 
Ganges,'  and  contrasts,  in  marked  detail,  the  difference  be- 
tween regal  government  and  the  functions  of  a chief  magis- 
trate of  a free  city/  Quintus  Curtius  also  speaks  of  “ validam 
Indiae  gentem,  quae  populi,  non  regura  imperio  regehatur” 
(ix.  c.  viii.  § 4).  The  local  annals,  in  like  manner,  inciden- 
tally contribute  frequent  e%’idences  of  the  prevalent  republican 
institutions;  tradition  has  preserved  various  notices  of  the 
Republic  of  Vaisali  (Bassahr),  as  it  was  administered  in  the 
time  of  Sakya  ; and  the  history  of  the  distribution  of  his  ashes 
casually  discloses,  that  of  the  ten  portions  into  which  they  were 
divided,  eight  fell  to  the  share  of  republics  or  tribal  cities,  and 
one  to  a king/  There  are  no  data  for  determining  the  exact 
form  of  these  constitutions,  though  they  are  seen  to  have  been 
far  beyond  any  mere  intramural  municipality.  The  city 
clearly  dominated  over  tlie  country  aroxmd,  and  constituted 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a State.  The  number  of  citizens 
participating  in  administrative  functions  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  among  the  Lichhawis  of  Vaisali,^  but  in  all 
cases  there  were  one  or  more  chiefs,  whether  magistrates, 
tribunes,®  or  rajas.’^ 

In  addition  to  the  written  testimony,  as  to  the  prevalency 
of  republics  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  India,  they 
seem  to  have  been  elsewhere  complete  enough  in  their  political 
as  well  as  fiscal  details,  to  have  left  illustrative  numismatic 
traces  behind  them,  in  the  extant  coins  of  the  Sah  kings  of 
Surashtra,  which  in  their  make,  extreme  range  of  dates,  and 

* Expwl.  Alesandri.  c.  xxiv.  - Ibid.  c.  xxv.,  quoted  p.  4.53  ante. 

^ Arrian  Indica.  xii.  10  : t/crot  Se  eiViy  ’IvSoia’iv  ot  iiri<rKoiT-oi  Ka\(6/j.evot  ovroi 
icpopuifft  ra  ywSjXfva  Kara  re  r^v  Kara  ras  wSKeas.  Kol  ravra  avay- 

ye^ovn  rS^  fiaaiXel,  'ivairep  ^acriKevoyrat  ’lySol  % ro7s  reXeenv,  'ivairep  ahrovopol 
elcn.  The  passage  varies  in  Strabo,  xv.  c.  1,  § 40.  But  he  elsewhere  adverts  to 
an  aristocratical  form  of  government,  xv.  c.  1,  § 37.  See  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
vi.  20. 

♦ As.  Res.  XX.  439.  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vii.  1013.  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  29. 

Mr.  Tumour  remarks  in  a note,  p.  992,  vol.  vii.  J.  A.  S.  B. : “ These  rajas 

or  rulers  were  of  the  Lichchhawi  dynasty,  the  capital  of  whose  dominions,  called 
■Wajji,  was  Wosali.  The  union  of  the  Wajjian  states  is  stated  to  have  consisted 
of  a confederation  of  chiefs  or  princes.” 

“ As.  Res.  XX.  pp.  66,  69,  72  ; J.  A.  S.  B.  i.  4. 

’>  Foekoueki,  240,  251,  note  8,  Klaproth  : “ II  parait  que  quoique  les  habitants 
de  Vaisali  eussent  une  forme  de  gouveraeraent  r6publicaine,  ils  avaient  pourtant 
aussi  un  roi.” 
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repeated  identity  of  the  annual  records  stamped  on  their  sur- 
face, have  for  long  past,i  on  mere  mechanical  grounds,  sug- 
gested the  inference  of  an  emanation  from  mints  under  the 
temporarj'-  control  of  one  or  more  rulers.  The  vorking  of 
such  an  administrative  government  is  not  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  a Greek  or  any  other  more  immediate  native 
suzerainty — which  external  supremacy  need  in  no  wise  have 
impaired  the  normal  elements  of  the  original  constitution, 
framed  probably  upon  the  same  theoretical  model  as  had 
served  to  raise  up  similar  institutions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  supposition  of  a conjoint  administration  is 
almost  demanded  in  this  instance  by  the  fact,  that  among 
the  Sah  kings,  no  less  than  four,  if  not  five,  sons  of  Rudra 
Sah  and  three  sons  of  Dama  Sah  are  found  to  have  been 
endued  with  regal  honours. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  Nandas  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  same  principle  of  coequal  brother- 
hood or  coparcenary,  that  prevails  to  this  day  so  exten- 
sively in  the  North-Western  Provinces  under  the  general 
designation  of  Bhaiydchara  tenures.  In  these  proprietary 
fraternities,  perfect  equality  of  inheritance  constitutes  the 
leading  idea  with  the  practical  concession  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  that  there  should  be  one  responsible  man- 
ager, usualh^  the  elder  brother,  who  is  primarily  entitled  to 
this  post,  and  whose  seniority  is  invariably  respected,  though 
his  administrative  authority  is  frequently  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  the  joint  estate,  and  bestowed  upon  a more 
eflBcient  junior.^  The  supposition  of  some  combination  of 
this  sort  seems  to  afford  the  most  simple  explanation  the 
legends  on  the  coins  admit  of ; viz.  that  the  name  of  Amogha, 
otherwise  clearly  superfluous,  was  retained  as  the  first-bom 
of  the  joint-brotherhood,  and  Krananda,  in  acknowledging 
this  priority,  and  describing  himself  as  “ the  brother  of 
Amogha,”  leaves  him  intentionallj"  imtitled,  while  he  assumes 
to  himself  the  proud  position  of  Maharaja,  or  the  executive 

' Jour.  R.  A.  S.  (1848),  vol.  xii.  pp.  39,  40,  41 ; Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

* See  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  sub  voce  Ehyaclitu-a  and  his 
Settlement  Circular  orders,  N.’W'.P. 
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“primus  inter  pares”  of  the  family  oligarchy.  Necessarily, 
the  supreme  ruler  of  vast  kingdoms  exercised  much  more 
extended  and  independent  powers  than  would  have  devolved 
upon  him  under  a similarly  constituted  election  to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  an  agricultural  community  ; 
but  the  theory  and  practice  would  be  analogous  in  either 
case,  though  the  possession  of  Imperialism  would  be  less 
easily  disturbed  than  the  patriarchal  intendancy  of  the  village 
system. 

As  the  identification  of  the  Greek  Sandrokoptos  with  the 
Sanski’it  Chandra  Gupta  proved  of  the  highest  importance  in 
adjusting  the  general  scheme  of  Indian  dates,  so  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  sovereignty  of  Krananda  on  the  Ganges, 
when  Alexander  retired  from  the  Hyphasis  in  326  b.c.,^  in 
furnishing  an  earlier  and  far  more  precise  date  towards  the 
rectification  of  the  local  annals  than  the  undetermined  epoch 
of  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  and  his  treaty  with  Chandra 
Gupta^  may  be  expected  in  a higher  degree  to  illustrate  and 
determine  the  many  debateable  points  of  contemporary 
Indian  chronology.  As  a preliminary  I may  state  that  I 
adopt  almost  unconditionally  the  Ceylon  traditional  date  of 
the  Nirvana  of  Sakya  Muni,  i.e.  543  b.c.,  as  the  Singhalese 
were  the  only  nation  among  the  early  converts  who  defi- 
nitely accepted  the  era  of  Buddha  for  civil  or  religious 
reckonings,  a practice  so  consistently  adhered  to  that,  to 
this  day,^  the  local  almanacs  appear  with  Anno  Domini  and 
.AanoExiddhae  in  parallel  columns.  Objection  has  been  taken  to 
the  probable  exactitude  of  the  initial  date,  because  its  use  did 
not  become  general  in  the  hierarchal  calendars  till  after  the 
reign  of  Asoka ; ^ but  even  the  very  admission  involved 
in  the  protest  concedes  a value  and  importance  to  the  vehicle 
which  preserved  with  all  apparent  good  faith  the  historical 
epoch,  whose  Inception  must  have  been  recently  notified 
from  the  land  where  the  incidents,  out  of  which  it  arose, 
took  place,  and  fully  within  the  limits  of  rectification,  had 

* Clinton,  p.  190,  8vo.  edition,  Oxford,  1851. 

^ Clinton  Fast.  Hellen.  iii.  482,  note.  ^ Tumour  J.A.S.B.  vi.,  pp.  722. 

* Max  Muller,  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  264. 
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any  doubts  of  its  accui’acy  presented  themselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  correctness  of  this  foreign  legendary  date 
of  the  Nirvdna,  that  the  Ceylon  local  annals  should  accord 
in  full  parallelism,  though  such  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a 
crude  way,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  advent  of  Vijaya  at  the 
identical  cycKc  epoch  nor  need  we  criticise  too  closely  the 
subordinate  chronological  details,  which  reached  the  island 
regarding  the  Magadha  succession : for  all  purposes  of  a test 
of  intentional  veracity,  there  remains  enough  of  truth  pre- 
served in  their  text,  and  in  some  instances  a nearer  adherence 
to  facts  than  the  counterpart  annals  were  permitted  to  retain 
on  their  own  soil.  The  Southern  date  of  543  b.c.  recommends 
itself  indirectly  in  two  cases  of  imperfect  testimony  obtained 
from  purely  Indian  sources.  The  Tibetan  Books,  in  citing 
the  various  dates  assigned  to  Buddha,  give  the  extreme  range 
of  from  B.c.  546  to  B.c.  2422.^  Now  as  the  tendency  of  all 
such  commentators  would  natui-ally  incline  towards  exagge- 
rating the  antiquity  of  the  foundation  of  their  creed,  there 
would  be  much  reason  to  prefer  the  lower  figures,  even  if 
they  did  not  assimilate  so  nearly  to  the  independent  affirma- 
tion of  the  basis  of  the  era  received  in  Ceylon.  Again, 
there  is  a curious  approximation  to  this  same  initial  reckoning 
contributed  centuries  later  by  Hiuen  Thsang,  who  in  his 
description  of  Kusinagara  in  a.d.  648  adverts  to  the  uncer- 
tainty existing  in  situ  regarding  the  true  epoch  of  Sakya’s 
decease,  and  he  goes  on  to  state  the  various  computations 
then  current,  the  very  first  of  which  being  1200  years  prior 
to  the  existing  date — the  even  number  of  centuries  quoted 
dispenses  with  any  pretence  of  exactitude — but  singiJar  to  sa\^ 
the  arithmetical  result  gives  the  approximate  year  of  552  b.c.^ 


’ Turnoui-  J.A.S.B.  vi.  (1837)  pp.  718,  720,  Mahawanso,  p.  li. 

- Csoma,  Tibetan  Grammar,  p.  199.  Professor  Wilson  also  cites  no  less  than 
thirteen  different  dates,  collected  by  a Tibetan  author,  ranging  from  2420 
B.c.  to  453  B.C.,  three  figures  which  suggest  in  themselves  an  erroneous  transposi- 
tion of  the  copyist  for  543.  Wilson  J.R.A.S.  xvi.  p.  247,  and  Dr.  Rost’s  edition 
■of  Wilson’s  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

’ .Suivant  I’HistoLre  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen-tbsang,  p.  304,  le  Ta-thang-si-yu-ki  a 
ete  redige  en  648.  D’apres  ce  premier  calcul,  (1200  b.c.)  I’epoque  du  Nirvana 
reraonterait  a Pan  552  avant  J.  C.  La  seconde  opinion  (1300  b.c.)  le  fait 
remontcr  a 652  ; la  troisieme  opinion  (1500  b.c.)  a 852,  et  la  quatrieme  (de  neuf 
cents  a inille  ans)  entre  252  et  352.  La  premiere  date  est  celle  qui  rapproche  le 
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There  is  also  an  item  of  negative  evidence  in  support  of  this 
Buddhist  date  which  is  not  without  its  significance.  Bud- 
dhaghoso,  the  IMiigadha  Brahman,  the  eloquent  and  energetic 
convert  to  Buddhism,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.n.  made  a pilgrimage  to  recover  the  Singhalese  version 
of  the  Atthakatha,  which  was  not  extant  in  his  native  land,^ 
not  only  did  not  contest  or  question  the  epoch  of  543  b.c.,  but 
adopted  it  in  all  its  integrity  as  the  basis  of  his  verj^  elaborate 
attempts  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflicting  dates  in  the 
national  histories  of  the  two  countries  though  in  the  im- 
perfection of  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  regal  successions 
of  India  the  adaptation  proved  considerably  at  fault. 

There  is  yet  another  test,  ab  extra,  of  no  very  gi'eat 
value  in  itself,  but  the  items  contributing  to  which  give  a 
singulai’ly  near  result  to  the  Ceylon  calendric  standard.  Few 
enquirers  will  be  prepared  to  contest  the  simple  proposition 
that  Sakva  Muni  flourished  while  Ajatasatru  sat  on  the  throne 
of  ^Magadha.  The  various  Brahmanical  Puranas,  in  enume- 
rating the  successions  and  lengths  of  reigns  between  the 
eighth  3'ear  of  that  monarch  and  the  accession  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  give  the  closely  associated  totals  of  260  and  261 
years ; now,  taking  the  elevation  of  Chandra  Gupta,  the 
chosen  criterion  of  European  chronologists,  at  316  b.c.,  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddha  will  fall,  under  this  reckoning,  in  b.c. 
576,  giving  a total  of  33  years  only  in  excess  of  the  Singha- 
lese era,  a surplus  that  may  fairly  be  subjected  to  critical 
reduction,  when  tested  by  the  exaggerated  average^  involved 
in  the  33  years  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  kings,  comprising 
the  second  half  of  the  Saisunaga  dynasty,  whose  general 
average  for  the  ten  successions  ranges  even  more  suspiciously 
high  at  36'5  per  reign. 

plus  do  cclle  des  Qingalais  (543),  qui  parait  generalement  adoptee.  Stan.  Julien. 
ii.  335.  General  Cunningham,  who  has  a tendency  to  averages,  arrives  by  that 
unsatisfectory  method  of  rectification  at  a still  closer  approximation  to  the  Ceylon 
date,  in  the  return  of  544.  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  74. 

* Tumour  J.A.S.B.  vi.  (1837)  pp.  507,  717.  Mah&wauso,  p.  xxx.  and  chapter 
xxxvii.,  p.  250.  - J.A.S.B.  vl.  725.  Wahawanso,  p.  lii. 

^ Col.  Tod’s  average  of  119  kings  gives  a return  of  22  years  per  reign  (i.  52). 
Wathen  (J.E.A.S.  v.  346)  with  an  average  extending  over  535  years  produces  25 
years,  while  the  Walter  Elliot  inscriptions  (J.E.A.S.  iv.  5)  reduce  the  term  to  17'7 
years.  See  Note  J.E.A.S.,  xii.  p.  36. 
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The  Hon.  George  Tumour,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  our  present  knowledge  of  the  question,  investigated 
with  much  care  the  Singhalese  chronology  of  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Nirvana  of  Sakya  and  the  accession 
of  Asoka,  the  result  arrived  at  being  that  if  the  former  date 
fell  in  B.c.  543,  the  accession  of  Chandra  Gupta  must  have 
been  antedated  in  the  southern  system  some  60  or  70  years. 
Mr.  Tumour  rightly  diAdned  that  the  cause  of  this  error 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  undue  limitations  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Nandas,  which  will  be  seen  from  his  table 
quoted  below,^  to  have  been  reduced  to  44  j’^ears  in  all. 
General  Cunningham  has  suggested  a A'ery  simple  and  rea- 
sonable method  of  correcting  this  deficiency  by  restoring  to  the 
Nandas  collectively  ^ the  approximate  100  years  the  Sanskrit 


‘ “ The  chronological  data  contained  in  the  AtthaJcathd  on  the  Pitakatiaya, 
and  in  the  Mahdwanso,  connected  with  the  history  both  of  India  and  of  Ceylon, 
exhibit,  respectively,  in  a tabular  form,  the  following  results : — 

Indian  Table. 


Accession  of  eacli  Kin^. 


Bimbisaro 

B.c. 

603 

B.  B. 

60 

Ajatasattu  

551 

8 

IJdayibhaddako  . . 

519 

A.  B. 

24 

Anuraddhako  ...  ) 
Mundho  J 

[ 503 

40 

Nhgadasako  

495 

48 

Susunhgo  

471 

72 

Kfilasoko 

453 

90 

Nandos 

425 

118 

Nandos 

403 

140 

Chandagutto 

381 

162 

Bindusaro 

347 

196 

Reign 

Years. 

( Sakya  attained  Buddhohood  in  the  16th 
\ year  of  this  reign. 

(Sakya  died  and  the  first  convocation  was 
held  in  the  8th  year  of  this  reign. 
The  former  event  constitutes  the 
Buddhistical  epoch. 


16 

8 Collectively. 

24 

18 

no  f The  second  convocation  held  in  the  10th 
1 of  this  reign. 

22  Collectively. 

22  Individually. 

34 

28 


fThis  monarch's  inauguration  took  place 
1 in  A.  B.  218,  four  years  after  his  acees- 

Asoko  319  224  37<[  shows  an  anachronism  in 

j this  table  ot  ten  years  at  his  acccaston. 
I The  third  convocation  was  held  in  the 
17th  year  after  his  inauguration. 

* Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  75.  La-ssen  also  proposes  to  give  an  extra  66  years  to  the 
Nandas,  but  he  spoils  the  whole  rectificatory  process  by  limiting  the  remainder  to 
22  years. 

General  Cunningham,  expresses  himself  aggrieved  by  two  statements  in  my 
last  paper  in  this  Journal  (5th  July,  1862,  vol.  xx.  p.  99).  I should  not  have 
alluded  to  so  personal  a subject  in  this  place,  had  not  General  Cunningham 
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authors  usually  assign  to  them.  This  then  is  the  rectification 
I should  propose  to  apply,  making  the  accession  of  Nanda 
Mahapadma  in  or  about  425  b.c.,  and  admitting  an  inde- 
pendent reign  of  22  years  more  or  less,  which  leaves  nearly 
78  years  to  be  filled  in  by  the  joint  rule  of  his  nine  sons. 
This  with  a possible  interregnum,  while  Chanakya  was  ac- 
complishing the  Brahmanic  revolution,  will  bring  the  ac- 


impoited  a certain  degree  of  asperity  into  liis  reclamations,  and  coupled  them 
with  an  inuendo  of  a design  on  my  part  to  elevate  another  at  his  expense. 

The  first  item  is  easily  disposed  of : in  my  notice  of  Col.  J.  Abbott’s  coin  of 
Epauder  (Note  2,  p.  99)  I associated  it  with  the  term  of  “a  new  king.”  As  the 
name  did  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lists  I was  then  in  the  act  of  quoting,  the  words 
merely  amounted  to  a conventional  expression,  though  indeed,  as  far  as  I was 
then  aware,  the  coin  itself  was  essentially  unpublished,  notwithstanding  that  its 
existence  had  been  long  known  to  Indian  Numismatists  (Col.  Abbott  himself.  Col. 
Bush,  etc.)  before  the  coins  themselves  left  Calcutta.  I,  individually,  arrogated 
no  merit  in  the  bringing  forward  of  this  novelty,  though  I imagined  it  to 
be  ii  unique  specimen  of  a Bactrian  sovereign  previously  unknown  in  Europe. 
However,  it  seems  that  Gen.  Cunningham,  had,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  J.  A. 
S.  B.  for  1860,  devoted  to  miscellaneous  notices— fairly  and  fully  published,  in 
India,  the  fact  of  his  own  possession  of  a similar  piece.  But  in  his  attack  upon 
me,  he  completely  ignores  the  very  qualifying  incident,  that  my  article  was 
avowedly  put  forth  as  interrupted,  and  incomplete,  and  for  the  major  part  pre- 
pared two  years  previously,  when  I first  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Col. 
Abbott’s  collection  in  November,  1859.  Had  I by  hazard  clianced  to  have 
seen  General  Cunningham’s  notice,  other  portions  of  it  would  have  proved 
really  valuable  to  me  for  the  very  enquiry  I was  then  engaged  upon,  as  furnishing 
an  important  illustration  of  the  contemporaneous  numismatic  record  of  another 
Suzerain  and  Satrap,  in  the  conjunction  of  the  names  of  Antiochus  and 
Agathocles.  The  second  charge  against  me  is  eccentric  in  the  extreme  : it 
purports,  by  implication,  that  I designedly  gave  credit  to  Babu  Rajendra  lal,  a 
fellow-labourer  in  our  orvn  field  of  research,  for  a discovery  General  Cunningham 
claims  for  himself  (the  exceptional  words  made  use  of  are — “ has  enabled  Mr. 
Thomas,”  etc.)  My  inoffensive  note,  out  of  which  all  this  jealousy  has  arisen, 
has  furnished  the  groundwork  for  a very  pretty  quarrel  and  literary  combat  in 
India,  in  which  I have  happily  escaped  taking  part — but  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  energetically  and  efficiently  conducted,  to  what  may  be  hoped  to  be 
the  end,  by  the  Babu  himself  (vol.  xxxii.  p.  439). 

All  I am  called  upon  to  explain  is  my  wrongdoing,  in  publishing  a passage 
so  liable  to  misinterpretation,  but  truly,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  revert 
back  and  examine  the  original  note  (vol.  xx.  p.  108,  note  1,)  it  will  at  once  be 
manifest  that  I was  quoting  from  a single  detached  number  of  the  J.  A.  S.  B., 
without  being  aware  of  or  at  the  moment  capable  of  verifying,  what  had  been 
published  in  previous  numbers  ; hence,  I was  specially  on  my  guard,  and  resorted 
to  the  general  phase  of  “ who  has  been  identified  with  Hushka,”  instead  of 
saying  bxj  Babu  Rajendra  lal,  a reserve  demanded  for  the  very  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  article  from  which  I drew  my  knowledge  was  so  inexplanatory  in  itself 
that  I hardly  knew  whether  the  Mr.  Bayley,  cited  elsewhere  in  the  paper,  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  disputed  identification.  The  entire  difficulty,  in  either 
case — so  far  as  I am  concerned — arose  from  the  too  limited  circulation  in  England 
of  that  excellent  Journal  of  our  fellow-society,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
A plea  I shall  individually  be  henceforth  incompetent  to  avail  myself  of,  as 
under  the  liberal  arrangements  now  in  force,  as  an  honorary  member  I regularly 
receive  their  publications. 
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cession  of  Chandra  Gupta  to  about  b.c.  317-6,  which  would 
sufficiently  accord  with  the  statement  of  his  being  a ixeipd- 
KLov  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion. 

Whatever  questions  of  traditions  and  imperfectly  recorded 
testimonies  may  have  complicated  the  right  determination 
of  the  successional  dates,  a much  more  speculative  enquiry 
remains,  as  to  what  position  in  the  march  of  alphabetical 
developments,  when  tried  by  parallel  local  inscriptions — the 
legends  on  the  coins  of  Krananda  would  limit  the  period  of 
theii*  issue.  There  need  be  no  possible  reserve  in  avowing 
that  the  Indian  Pali  alphabet  on  this  currency  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  formal  lapidary  writing  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka, 
which  range  from  about  b.c.  250  to  232.  I have,  therefore, 
to  seek  to  explain  why  the  more  matured  characters  should 
claim  to  date  nearly  a century  prior  to  the  palaeography  of 
the  monumental  tablets.  It  has  been  usual  to  assume  that 
because  these  latter  proclamations  were  the  earliest  authen- 
ticated inscriptions  extant,  that  therefore  their  letters  repre- 
sented the  primitive  form  of  alphabetical  writing  of  the  entire 
continent  of  India,  and  hence  that  these  phonetic  signs  had 
constituted  the  fountain  head  from  whence  all  progress  or 
improvements  were  derived,  in  short,  that  these  letters  had 
furnished  the  model,  and  therefore  were  to  supply  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  age  of  all  and  every  description  of  local 
characters. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  James  Prinsep,  in  1838,  framed 
a Palaeographic  table,^  which  it  was  supposed  would  suffice  to 
determine  by  the  mere  gradational  forms  of  characters,  the 
date  of  any  given  inscription  of  whatever  locality.  The 
theory  was  primarily  based  upon  the  imperfect  knowledge 
then  newly  attained,  that  Asoka’s  edicts  were  engraved  in 
one  and  the  same  alphabet,  so  to  say,  all  over  India  ; and  the 
inference  deduced  was  that  the  character  in  question  em- 
bodied the  every  day  writing  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
hence  that  any  divarication  from,  or  advance  beyond,  these 
fixed  literal  forms  necessarily  involved  a subsequent  effort 


* J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  pis.  xiii.  xiv.,  and  Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol  ii.  pis.  xxxviii.  sxxii. 
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of  more  mature  growth.  This  is  an  assumption  I have  long 
protested  against ; ' while  fully  admitting  the  originality  and 
merit  of  James  Prinsep’s  conception,  I have  uniformly  resisted 
its  unconditional  acceptance,  because  it  was  wanting  in  the 
essential  allowances  for  local  diversities  of  caligraphy,  for  the 
progressive  stages  connected  with  modes  and  materials  of 
writing,  and  equally  disregarded  the  limitations  or  expansions 
incident  to  the  dialects  and  languages  the  characters  were 
called  upon  to  define. 

It  is  by  no  means  requisite  to  suppose,  that  the  old  Pali 
character  of  the  edicts  was  essentially  a sacred  alphabet,  but 
it  clearly  constituted  the  alphabet  of  the  early  centre  of  the 
Buddhist  faith ; and,  as  such,  the  primitive  scriptures  me- 
chanically retained  that  form  of  writing,  with  which  its 
teachers  and  missionaries  were  most  conversant,  and  which 
preferentially  must  have  accompanied  the  spread  of  the  creed 
of  which  they  were  the  oracles  and  exponents.  If  we  are  to 
give  the  most  scanty  credence  to  the  indigenous  legends  re- 
produced in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  texts  f there  were  in 
Sakya’s  youth  already  many  dissimilar  alphabets  current  in 
India.  This  statement  would  indirectly  support  the  idea  that 
Asoka’s  edicts  emanated  from  one  Palace  copy,  tinctured 
possibly  with  the  ideas,  phraseology,  dialect,  and  form  of 
writing  accepted  at  Court ; hut  modified  in  these  several 
details,  in  the  spread  and  promulgation,  as  each  of  the  in- 
dependent schools  already  located  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  felt  concessions  to  he  necessarj'  to  the  vernacular 
speech  or  other  local  influences,  by  which  they  themselves  had 
already  become  affected. 

These  lapidary  records  usually  sculptured  out  of  range  of 
human  vision,  so  far  as  facile  legibility  was  implied,  were 
seemingly  intended  to  be  published  and  proclaimed  viva  voce 
to  the  people,  under  the  adventitious  sanctity  of  proximitj'’ 
to  the  monuments  on  whose  surfaces  they  were  perpetuated, 

' J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  xxiv  (1855)  p.  21.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  ii.  p.  41.  etseq. 

- Csoma  de  Kbros,  As.  lies.  xx.  290.  Among  the  rest  are  mentioned  Yavana 
and  Hiina,  Lalita  Vistara  (Tibetan  version)  M.  Foucaux,  Paris,  1847,  pp.  122, 
123.  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra  (Sanskrit  text)  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Calcutta,  1853, 
p.  143  et  seq.  The  Sanskrit  version  omits  the  Yavana. 
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while  the  text  itself  may,  perchance,  have  been  designed  to 
be  interpreted  and  explained*  to  the  multitude  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Hebrew  ritual,-  which  laboured 
to  convey  so  much  of  the  essence  of  the  Law  to  the  vulgar 
at  large. 

If  these  Eastern  monumental  inscriptions  were  not  within 
legible  distance,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  engraved  with 
the  simple  design  of  being  intelligible  to  the  masses,  unaided 
by  the  gloss  of  the  authorized  expounder.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  alphabet  itself 
represented  the  primteval  scheme  of  writing  invented  in  situ, 
and  that  it  constituted  the  prototype  of  all  the  improved  as 
well  as  degraded  alphabets  of  the  continent ; as  such,  it  would 
continue  fully  intelligible  either  to  the  dwellers  in  remote 
parts,  or  to  the  more  highly  instructed  races,  who  were 
habituated  to  the  use  of  advanced  types  of  the  same  scheme 
of  writing.  And,  as  with  the  letters,  so  with  the  dialects, 
which  must  far  more  have  needed  illustration  and  explana- 
tion. It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  vernacular  speech 
at  Dhauli  and  Ganjam  was  identical  with,  or  even  similar  to, 
that  at  Girnar  and  Peshawur,  at  which  last  site,  the  larger 
concession  was  made  of  a transcript  into  a new  character, 
and  a more  Sanskritic  version,  the  letters  of  which  were 
clearly  of  local  usage,  constituting  the  Yavandni  Upi  of 
Panini’s  Taxila  experience  ; and  which  were  so  readilv 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  in  parallel  association  with  their  own 
classic  alphabet,  on  the  sequence  of  Bactrian  coins,  whose 
early  issues  were  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  Asoka’s  Edicts. 

The  more  immediate  point  to  be  determined,  however,  is 
whether  the  practical  method  of  writing  at  the  very  focus  of 
Brahmanic  vigour,  on  the  Jumna,  in  B.c.  325,  was  not  far  in 

* Prinsep.  J.A.S.B.  vii.  444.  “ My  desire  is  that  in  this  very  manner,  these 

(ordinances)  shall  he  pronounced  aloud  by  the  persons  appointed  to  the  stupa,” 
pp.  445,  447.  “ This  edict  is  to  he  read,”  etc.  452.  Barnouf.  “ Lotus  de  la 

bonne  loi,”  pp.  672-3,  680.  “Sur  ce  Stupa  a 6te  promulguee  la  regie  morale 

Aussi  :est-ce  la  ce  qui  doit  etre  proclame  par  le  gardien  du  Stupa  qui 

ne  regardera  rien  autre  ehose  {ou  bien,  aussi  cet  edit  a du  etre  exprime  au 
moyen  du  Prakrita  et  non  dans  un  autre  idiome).” 

* Nehemiah  viii.  7,  8,  9-13. 
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advance  of  any  coeval  development  of  the  undisturbed  indi- 
genous alphabet  of  Behar?  To  this  question  there  can  be 
but  one  answer.  The  fixity  of  the  Magadhi,  or  Indian  Pali 
character  is  proved  centuries  after  this  date,  in  the  monu- 
mental records  at  Bhilsa.*  The  Magadhi,  of  whatever  dialect, 
was  satisfied,  like  the  Hindi  of  modern  days,  with  disjointed 
consonants,  altogether  ignoring  vocalic  elisions ; but  from  the 
moment  the  local  alphabet  was  called  upon  to  satisfy  the 
precision  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  it  had,  in  that  unexpected 
mission,  to  submit  to  the  complication  of  compound  conso- 
nants, and  was  therefore,  in  the  very  compromise,  rendered 
liable  to  modifications  and  mutations  of  normal  forms  alto- 
gether uncontemplated  in  its  own  primary  and  admirably 
simple  scheme. 

The  parallel  action  of  the  Sanskrit  element  on  the  concur- 
rent alphabet  of  Semitic  derivation,  variously  entitled  the 
Arian,  or  Bactro-Pali,  exemplifies  as  lucidly  in  the  internal 
mechanism,  the  progressive  changes  from  the  fixed  letters  of 
the  Kapurdigiri®  inscription,  and  the  unpretentious  legends 
on  the  early  Indo-Greek  coins^  to  the  marked  contrast 
exhibited  in  the  advanced  literal  combinations  of  the  Taxila 
Copper-plate,^  or  the  composite  double-letters  of  the  mint 
legends  of  the  Indo-Scythians.^ 

If  the  demands  of  a higher  linguistic  structure  were  liable 
to  afiect  the  formation  of  letters,  a more  directly  caligraphic 
query  remains,  as  to  what  influence  the  concurrent  Official 
system  of  writing  exercised  upon  the  local  alphabet.  The 
Semitic  character  which  was  seemingly  learnt  and  acquired 
by  the  Aryans,  on  their  passage  through  the  dependencies  of 
Ariana,  would  appear  to  have  been  associated  and  identified 
with  their  southern  migration  along  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya, and  to  a certain  extent  to  have  been  domesticated  with 

' Bhilsa  Topes.  In  one  hundred  and  ninety -six  inscriptions,  there  occur  only 
“ three”  examples  of  “ compound  letters,”  p.  268. 

- J.E.A.S.,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson’s  Rock  Inscriptions,  xii.  153. 

3 Ariana  Antiqua,  239  et  seq.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  ii.  182  et  seq.  Numismatic 
Chronicle  (1864),  vol.  iv.  196. 

* Professor  Dowson’s  Article  J.E.A.S.,  xx.  p.  222. 

* J.R.A.S.,  XX.  238,  etc. 
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them  in  their  new  home  in  Brahmavartta,  and  from  thence 
to  have  extended  downwards  as  far  at  Mathura,  below  which 
all  trace  of  it  becomes  lostd 

It  is  clear  that  this  graphic  system  to  a great  extent  super- 
seded the  indigenous  scheme  of  letters  in  the  Punjab,  though 
for  no  ver}'-  extended  period,  as  it  was  speedily  superseded 
and  eclipsed  by  the  more  congruous  character  of  Indian 
growth.^  But,  as  the  Bactrian  or  Tavandni  lipi  is  found  by 
the  evidence  of  its  linear  construction  to  have  owed  much  to 
the  southern  theory  of  classification  and  definition  of  letters, 
in  its  own  advance  from  the  sixteen  figures  of  the  Phoenico- 
Babylonian,  and  its  further  progress  towards  the  full  alphabet 
which  Aryan  languages  demanded  from  the  altogether  inade- 
quate normal  Semitic  elements ; so,  in  the  very  coins  under 
review,  can  be  traced  the  effect  of  one  system  of  writing  upon 
the  other — the  action  and  reaction  of  concurrent  palaeo- 

' I recapitulate  the  leading  inscriptions  in  this  alphabet : — 1.  Hidda  (No. 
13),  near  Jallalabad,  in  Afghanistan.  An  earthen  jar,  having  an  Arian  inscrip- 
tion, ■written  m ink,  and  dated  in  the  year  8.  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  Ill,  and 
plate,  p.  262,  2.  A steatite  vase  from  Bimarhn  (Jallalhbad),  ■with  a legend 
scratched  on  its  surface,  undated.  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  52,  70,  pi.  ii.  fig.  1 ; 
Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  107,  pi.  vi.  3.  The  Wardak  (30  miles  W.  of  Kabul) 
Brass  Vase,  no^w  in  the  Indian  Museum,  inscribed  ■with  dotted  letters,  dated  in 
the  year  61,  and  recording  the  name  of  Hushka,  the  OOHPKI  of  the  coins  ; see 
Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  118  ; Prinsep,  i.  104,  pi.  x.  ; Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal, 
No.  iv.  of  1861 ; Jour.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  xx.  37.  4.  The  Taxila  Plate,  dated  78, 
bears  the  name  of  Moga,  identified  with  the  Moa  of  the  coins ; Nuni, 
Chron.,  vol.  xix.  Bactriau  List,  No.  xxv.  5.  Manikyala  Stone  Slab  (no^w  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  Paris),  dated  in  the  year  18,  contains  the  designation 
of  Kanislika;  Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  pi.  ix.  ; Journ.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  xx.  251. 
From  the  same  site  was  obtained  the  Brass  Cylinder  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
Prinsep,  pi.  vi.  To  these  may  be  added  two  inscriptions  from  the  Tusafzai 
country,  one  dated  60  ; Joum.  As.  Soc.,  Bengal,  1854,  p.  705;  Prinsep,  i.  pi. 
ix. ; and  the  bi-literal  inscription  at  Kangra  (Arian  and  Indo-Pah),  Prinsep,  i. 
159,  pi.  ix.,  as  well  as  the  Mathura  Inscription  in  Indian  Pali  letters,  but  dated 
in  Bactrian  figures,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1861,  p.  427  ; and  Coins,  Prinsep’s 
Essays,  ii.  197. 

2 A collateral  branch  of  this  enquiry  suggests  itself  in  the  course  and  survival 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  India,  which  followed  the  conquering  progress  of  the  Bau- 
trian  Hellenes,  as  the  affiliated  alphabet  of  Semitic  origin  attended  the  domestication 
of  the  Aryan  races.  The  accessory  incidents  differed,  however,  in  this  respect,  that 
the  classic  language  was  naturally  less  completely  domiciled,  and  was  retained  more 
exclusively  by  the  ruling  classes,  though  its  literal  system  was  preserved  in  a 
degraded  form,  possibly  even  beyond  the  dm-ation  of  the  currency  of  the  Arian 
character.  Its  geographical  extension  may  be  defined  as  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Arian  w-riting  towards  the  Gangetic  provinces,  while  it  penetrated  in  a compara- 
tively independent  identity  to  the  Western  coast.  It  is  singular  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  solitary  inscription  in  the  Greek  language  in  all  India,  but  in  its  numis- 
matic form  it  remained  the  leading  vehicle  of  official  record,  ■with  a subsidiary 
vernacular  translation,  during  more  than  two  centuries  under  Greek  and  Sc}’thian 
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grnphies.  I need  not  press  tlie  important  point  of  the 
diftlerence  between  the  stiff  forms  of  lapidary  epigraphy,  as 
opposed  to  the  pen  and  ink  writing  of  every  day  life;  nor 
need  I fm-ther  advert  to  any  of  the  minor  arguments  sup- 
porting the  theor}'’  I advocate,  as  with  the  above  and  other 
good  and  valid  reasons  the  case  might  be  admitted  as  proven ; 
but  that  I desire  to  answer,  by  anticipation,  objections  which 
may  chance  to  be  taken  by  those  who  still  consent  servilely 
to  follow  Prinsep’s  original  suggestion — a bright  thought, 
which  I,  among  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers,  regret  he 
was  not  spared  to  improve  and  mature. 

The  deduction  which  archoeological  data  thus  indicate,  is 


auspices.  It  was  similarly  employed  in  conjunction  with  .\rian  legends  by  the 
Kadphises  Indo-Scythians  (Ariana  Antiqua.  pi.  x.  figs.  5,  et  seq.),  while  the 
Kanerki  Horde  used  it  exclusively  in  the  definition  ot  their  bai-barous  titles. 
(Aiiana  jVntiqua.  pis.  xii.  xiii.  and  xiv.)  The  gold  coins  of  the  latter  merge 
into  those  of  the  Guptas,  but  the  degraded  Greek  gives  place  to  a cultiv.ated  type 
of  Indian  Pali  letters  (Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  227,  &c.) ; while  the  Gupta  silver 
money,  based  upon  the  standard  of  the  Western  currencies  of  the  Sah  Kings, 
retains,  in  scarcely  legible  outlines,  the  titular  PAO  NANO  PAO,  of  Kanerki 
origination  (J.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  p.  11).  At  a period  much  antecedent  to  the  spread 
of  the  Guptas,  which  is  variously  assigned  to  the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth 
centuries  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  p.  ii.  752,  etc. ; Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  276.)  a.d.,  a very 
imperfect  form  of  Greek  had  found  its  way  into  Guzerat,  where  it  figures  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coins  of  these  Sah  kings  of  Surashtra,  in  association  with  an 
elegant  and  highly-finished  Sanskrit  legend  on  the  reverse.  The  nearest  approach 
to  sense,  any  of  these  debased  imitations  of  Greek  admit  of,  is  furnished  by  a 
coin  of  Eudra  Sah,  the  son  of  Jiwa  Dama  (J.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  52 ; Ibid.,  ii.  88 ; 
Lassen,  Ind  Alt.  ii.  794),  where  something  like  the  name  of  Dionysius 
(AIOATIICTI,  sic.)  may  be  seen. — Ktim.  Chron.,  vol.  iii.,  N.  S.,  p.  233. 

Since  the  preceding  sheet  has  been  set  up  in  type,  I have  seen  Ur.  Newton’s 
paper  on  the  Sah  Kings  (Bombay  Br.  E.  A.  S.,  10  Sept.,  1863).  The  ample 
materials  supplied  to  the  author  by  native  friends  on  the  spot  have  enabled  him 
to  add  three  new  names  to  the  list  of  fifteen  previously  known.  As  Mr. 
Newton  comments  on  my  article  in  this  Journal  b'ol-  ^tii.  1848),  I may  have 
occasion  to  review  the  whole  question  hereafter ; but  I may  mention  that  Mr. 
Newton  makes  the  complete  series  of  the  eighteen  kings  date  from  102  to  294, 
or  192  Years  in  all,  which  he  assigns  to  the  era  of  Yikram&ditya,  thus  fixing  the 
epoch  of  the  dynasty  at  from  “ a.d.  30  or  40  to  a.d.  240,  250.”  In  my  last  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  (Journal  Asiatique,  Octobre,  1863)  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limited  numbers  I had  observed  on  the  coins  ranged  from  187  to  290, 
which  numbers,  tested  by  the  Seleucidan  era  to  which  I gave,  and  continue  to 
give,  the  preference,  corresponded  with  b.c.  125  to  b.c.  22.  In  still  adhering  to 
this  cycle,  I must  explain,  that  I reject  all  Mr.  Newton’s  dates  between  102  and 
170,  as  I distrust  the  reading  of  the  early  numbers  and  observe  that  the  author 
continues  to  interpret  ^ as  7 instead  of  the  established  70.  On  the  other  hand, 

I am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  improved  reading  of  Varsha  prathame,  “ in 
the  first  year,”  on  the  coins  of  fswara  daita  ; but  I interpret  the  record  to  mean, 
“the  first  year”  of  his  election  by  Republican  suffrage  to  an  office  of  deter- 
minate tenure — and  not  to  the  first  year  of  absolute  sovereignty,  a distinction  the 
modesty  of  his  titles  would  alone  imply,  if  the  absence  of  a patronymic  does  not  also 
justify  the  inference  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  thus  elevated. 
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confirmed  and  illustrated,  in  tlie  most  apposite  manner,  both 
by  the  testimony  of  early  tradition  and  mediaeval  evidence. 
Hiuen  Thsang,  in  a.d.  648,  speaking  of  the  legends  preserved 
in  the  land  regarding  the  origin  and  spread  of  Pali  writing, 
expresses  himself  as  follows : — Les  caracteres  de  I’ecriture 
ont  ete  inventes  par  le  dieu  Fan,  et,  depuis  I’origine,  leur 
forme  s’est  transmise  de  siecle  en  siecle.  EUe  se  compose  de 
quarante-sept  signes,  qui  s’assemblcnt  et  se  combinent  suivant 
I’objet  ou  la  chose  qu’on  veut  exprimer.  EUe  s’est  repandue 
et  s’est  divisee  en  diverses  branches.  Sa  source,  s’etant  elargie 
par  degres,  eUe  s’est  accommodee  aux  usages  des  pays  et  aux 
besoins  des  hommes,  et  n’a  eprouve  que  de  legeres  modifications. 
En  general,  elle  ne  s’est  pas  sensiblement  ecartee  de  son 
origine.  C’est  surtout  dans  I’Inde  centrale  qu’eUe  est  nette 
et  correcte.” — Hiouen-Thsancj,  Memoires,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  72, 
(Paris  1857). 

A1  Biruni,  residing  in  a.d.  1031  among  the  people  whose 
customs  he  was  describing,  gives  a fuU  list  of  the  varieties  of 
writing  then  current,  and  particularly  specifies,  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  the  form  in  use  from  Kashmir  to  Benares,  at  that 
time  the  joint  representatives  of  the  learning  of  the  country.”^ 

' I annex  M.  Eeinaud’s  translation  of  the  passage  in  question.  As  we  have  no 
MS.  of  A1  Birhni’s  Tdrikh-i-IIind  in  England,  whereby  to  check  or  improve  the 
French  version,  I allow  it  to  stand  without  comment: — “On  compte  plusieurs 
ecritures  dans  I’lnde.  La  plus  repandue  est  ceUe  qui  porte  le  nom  de  siddlia- 
matraca  ((_>)-' A~j)  ou  substance  parfaite  ; elle  est  usitee  dans  le  Cachemire 
et  a Benares,  qui  sont  maintenant  les  deux  principaux  foyers  scientifiques  du 
pays.  On  se  sert  egalement  de  cette  ecriture  dans  le  Madhya-Deqa,  appele  aussi 
du  nom  d’  Aryavartta.  Dans  le  Malva,  on  fait  usage  d’lme  ecriture  appelee 
nagara  ( ^.^U)  : celle-ci  est  disposee  de  la  meme  maniere  que  la  premiere; 
mais  les  formes  en  sont  differentes.  Une  troisieme  ecriture,  nommee  arddhor 
nagary  c’est-a-dire  a moitie  nagari,  et  qui  participe  des  deux  pre- 

mieres, est  usitee  dans  le  Bhatia  (4AI^)  et  dans  une  partie  du  Sind.  Parmi 
les  autres  ecritures,  on  pent  citer  le  maleary  usite  dans  Malcascheva 

au  midi  du  Sind,  pres  de  la  cote ; le  hesandiba  (< employe 

a Bahmanava,  ville  appelee  aussi  Mansoura ; le  karnata  usite  dans  le 

Kamate,  pays  qui  donne  naissance  aux  personnes  appelee,  dans  les  armees,  du 
nom  de  Kannara  (^•^)  ; I’andri,  employe  dans  I’Andra-Deqa  ou  pays  d’Andra 
dravidi,  usite  dans  le  Dravida  ou  Dravira;  le  lari,  dans  le  Lar- 
Deqa  ou  pays  de  Lar ; le  gaura  dans  le  Purab-Deqa  ((jiqO 

ou  region  orientale  (le  Bengale) ; et  le  bikehaka  ( uJCuJLj  ) dans  le  Oudan- 
voL.  I. — [new  series.]  31 
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The  purely  geographical  question  of  sites  of  discovery  of 
coins  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  any  speculative 
theories ; but  it  is  singular  that  the  centre  around  which  the 
limited  number  of  more  observant  collectors  would,  under 
that  test,^  circumscribe  the  extreme  radius  of  the  currency  of 
Krananda’s  money — results  in  pronouncing  the  chief  seat  of 
issue  to  have  been  in  or  veiy  near  to  the  sacred  cradle  of 
Brahmanism,  “between  the  two  divine  rivers.”^ 

Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley  first  brought  these  coins  prominently 
into  notice,  on  their  casual  discovery  during  his  excavation 
of  the  submerged  city  of  Behat  on  the  Jumna,  where,  seven- 
teen feet  below  the  modern  surface  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
detritus,  in  sinking  wells  for  the  foundations  of  the  works  of 
the  Doab  canal,  he  came  upon  the  undisturbed  deposits  of  the 
past,  whose  period  of  inhumation  was  geologically  supposed 
to  be  told  by  the  number  of  feet  of  sand,  etc.,  which  natural 
causes  had  added  to  the  previous  level  of  the  country.^ 

There  is  a seeming  inconsistency  in  admitting  any  notion 


Pourahanaka  (uL/bjS  La  demiere  ecriture  est  celle  dont  se  serrent 

les  bouddhistes  (aJI).”  M.  Eeinaud,  Memoire  sur  1’  Inde,  p.  298;  MS.  No. 
58 1,  Folio,  39  verso. 

* General  Cunningham,  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  persevering  coin  collectors, 
speaks  of  this  money  “ as  both  of  silver  and  copper,  found  chiefly  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jumna”  (Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  334).  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  another  very 
devoted  numismatist,  concurs  with  me  in  placing  their  nidus  further  to  the  east- 
ward (Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  p.  204).  The  Stacy  collection  produced  only  23  speci- 
mens of  the  class,  out  of  a total  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  coins  brought 
together,  during  many  years  of  patient  labour  and  personal  search,  over  a large 
range  of  country  ^J.A.S.B.  xxvii.  p.  255),  while  the  immense  accumulations  of 
Masson  in  Afghanistan,  did  not  contribute  a single  example  (Ariana  Antiqua, 
p.  415).  A number  of  Krananda’s  coins  are  engraved  in  pi.  xxxii.  vol.  vii. 
(1838),  J.A.S.  Bengal  (p.  1051),  but  their  places  of  discovery  are  not  noted. 

* Manu  ii.  17.  “The  tract,  fashioned  by  the  gods,  which  lies  between  the 
two  divine  rivers,  Sarasvat'i  and  Drishadvati,  is  called  Brahmhvartta.  The  usage 
relating  to  castes  and  mixed  castes,  which  has  been  traditionally  received  in  that 
country,  is  called  the  pure  usage.  The  country  of  Kurukshetra  (in  the  region  of 
modern  Delhi),  and  of  the  Matsyas  (on  the  Jumna),  Pknchalas  (in  the  vicinity  of 
modern  Kanauj),  and  Sdrasenas  (in  the  district  of  Mathura),  which  adjoins 
Brahmavartta,  is  the  land  of  Brahmarshis  (divine  Eishis).”  “ The  tract  situated 
between  the  Himavat  and  the  Vindhya  ranges  to  the  east  of  Vinasana  and  to  the 
west  of  Prayaga,  is  known  as  the  Madhyade?a  (central  region).  The  wise  know 
as  Aryhvartta,  the  country  which  lies  between  the  same  two  ranges,  and  extends 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ocean.” — Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.  147.  For  the 
comparative  geography  of  this  tract,  see  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  ii.  106-7 ; Major  Colvin, 
vii.  752 ; Mr.  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  ix.  688  ; Lt.  Baker,  xiii.  297 ; Major  Macke- 
son;  and  Elliot’s  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  article  Bhuttiana,  p.  78, 

* J.A.S. B.  iii.  222.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  p.  76. 
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of  so  northern  a seat  for  Krananda’s  metropolis,  when  he  is 
confessed  to  have  been  monarch  of  all  the  Gangetic  Valley, 
holding  a capital  at  Palibothra ; but  the  numismatic  records 
probably  concentrated  themselves  near  the  site  of  their 
original  issue,  and  the  more  frequent  discovery  of  these  coins 
higher  up  the  Indian  Mesopotamia,  would  only  prove  that 
material  and  commercial  wealth  had  the  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  king’s  dominions  over  the  provinces  more  to- 
wards the  Delta. 

In  my  own  individual  experience,  no  ancient  coins,  in  the 
general  sense,  are  found  below  Allahabad.  Benares  occa- 
sionally contributes  a transported  specimen,  but  the  limits  of 
search,  approved  by  my  own  Native  coin  collectors  starting 
from  our  head  quarters,  at  Suharunpore  or  Dehli,  gradually 
ceased  to  extend  below  Mathura.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  how  singularly  the  surviving  representatives^  of  the 
earlier  Greek  currencies  localized  themselves  in  Behgram, 
and  how  prolific  the  soil  of  the  Punjab  still  continues  to 
be  in  the  numismatic  remains  of  the  more  settled  Indo- 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  kings. 

These  archaeological  facts,  whatever  their  first  aspect  might 
indicate,  by  no  means  show  that  Krananda  was  not  king  of 
Magadha,  but  they  certainly  prove  that  whatever  of  social 
culture  and  civilization  may  be  held  to  be  associated  with  a 
full  and  complete  system  of  monetary  exchanges  pertained  to 
a limited  area  of  comparatively  unprolific  soil,  bordering  on 
a desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  shut  in  by  the  Himalayas  on 
the  other  ; while  the  richer  country  of  the  lower  Ganges,  for 
whatever  reason,  remained  unsupplied  with  a commensurate 
metallic  circulation.  And  it  is  a point  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  tract  which  the  Vedic  Aryans  chose  as  their  new  home 
should,  through  so  many  ages,  and  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages, have  retained  its  pre-eminence  till  ocean  navigation  and 
English  commerce  gradually  elevated  Calcutta  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Imperialism  of  Moghul  Dehli. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  prove  directly  from  existing  numis- 


' Masson,  J.A.S.B.,  iii.  153.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  81. 
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matic  data  the  amplitude  of  the  currencies  of  Krananda ; but 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
facts  just  cited,  that  the  people  of  the  more  southern  portions 
of  his  dominions  either  did  not  largely  employ  coined  money, 
or  that  they  were  content  to  use  it  in  the  old  form  of  specific 
weights  of  crudely-fashioned  metal,  even  as  the  populations  of 
the  peninsula  adhered  to  a like  custom  for  so  many  ages  after 
the  higher  class  of  mintages  had  secured  a permanent  footing 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Hindustan.  One  of 
the  nine  Nandas  is  stated  by  the  Mahawanso  to  have  been 
designated  Dhana  Nanda,  or  the  rich  Nanda ; though  the 
adjective  is  interpreted  by  the  Ceylon  translator  in  the  op- 
tional, but  not  necessarily  correct,  sense  of  “avaricious.” 
Wilford,  also,  citing  the  Sanskrit  authorities,  gives  us  an 
imposing  account  of  Nanda’s  wealth,'  which,  though  greatly 
exaggerated  and  probably  only  in  the  lesser  degree  consisting 
of  absolute  coin,  must  have  been  very  complete  in  the  technic 
details  of  the  Mint  issues  and  abundant  in  quantity,  before 
the  Brahman  Chanakya  could  have  turned  it  to  his  purpose, 
in  debasing  the  king’s  money,  by  forging  new  dies  and  re- 
issuing metal  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  the  true  standard — in 
order  to  contribute  towards  the  funds  needful  to  secure  the 
ruin  of  the  Nandas  and  the  final  elevation  of  Chandra  Gupta.^ 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  extant 
coinage  of  Krananda  is  seemingly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
inference  of  his  great  wealth  and  extended  dominions.^  The 


' Wilford  (As.  Res.  v.  242)  quotes  a Pauranik  account  of  Nanda’s  treasures, 
which  are  fabulously  rated  at  “ 1,584,000,000  pounds  sterling  in  gold  coin  alone  ; 
the  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coin,  and  jewels,  exceeded  all  calculation;  and 
his  army  consisted  of  100,000,000  men.” 

2 “ Opening  the  door  (of  Nanda’s  palace)  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  escaping 
with  the  prince  out  of  that  passage,  they  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Winjjha. 
While  dwelling  there,  with  the  view  of  raising  resources,  he  converted  (by  re- 
coining) each  kahapanan  into  eight,  and  amassed  eighty  kdtis  of  kahapana. 
Having  buried  this  treasure,  he  commenced  to  search  for  a second  individual 
entitled  (by  birth)  to  be  raised  to  sovereign  power,  and  met  with  the  aforesaid 
prince  of  the  Moriyan  dynasty,  called  Chandagutto.” — Mahhwanso  xl. 

3 It  is  a curious  fact,  in  connection  with  this  enquiry,  that  no  single  coin  of 
Chandra  Gupta,  Vindusara,  or  Asoka,  has  as  yet  been  discovered ; it  is  possible 
that  the  ample  issues  of  Krananda  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  provinces,  for 
which  they  w'ere  originally  designed,  during  the  succeeding  three  reigns,  while  the 
limited  demand  for  coined  money  continued  in  the  south ; and  in  Asoka’s  time 
Greek  currencies  came  opportunely  to  supply  all  northern  demands. 
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minor  arrangement  and  distribution  of  tbe  subdivisional 
copper  pieces  would  alone  imply  a largely  diflFused  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  Mint  administration,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  community  is  singularly  exem- 
pKfied  in  the  incident  that  the  copper  currency  appeals,  in  its 
isolated  Indian  Pali  legend,  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  the 
indigenes,  while  the  dupKcate  legend  of  the  governing  classes, 
in  Semitic  characters,  is  reserved  for  the  more  imposing 
silver  moneyd 

I have  stiU.  to  describe  the  coins  themselves,  to  explain  the 
legends  on  their  surfaces,  and  to  seek  to  trace  the  origin  and 
purport  of  the  numerous  symbols  they  have  preserved  for 
modem  investigation. 


Silver. — Weight  29'0  grains.  British  Museum  (from  the 
collection  of  James  Prinsep). 

Obverse. — The  central  figure  represents  the  conventional 
form  of  the  sacred  deer  of  the  Buddhists.  (1)  The  horns  are 
fancifully  curved,  and  the  tail  is  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Himalayan  Ydk‘,  an  appendage  which,  in  its  material  use 
and  pictorial  embodiment,  was  so  early  accepted  as  a distinc- 
tive type  of  royalty.  In  attendance  on  this  symbohc  animal 
is  a lightly-draped  female  (2),  who  holds  aloft  a lotus  (3).  The 
monogram  J (4)  completes  the  emblems  on  the  field,  but  the 
lotus  is  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  legend.^ 

Legend,  in  Indian  PaK,  transcribed  into  modern  Sanskrit 
characters : — 

TiTf: 

Rajnah  Kranandasa  Amogha  Bhratasa,  Maharajasa. 

' In  Akbar’s  reign,  gold  was  coined  in  four  cities  only,  silver  in  fourteen,  and 
copper  in  no  less  than  forty-two. — A'yin-i-Akbari,  i.  36. 

* On  some  coins  the  lotus  is  inserted  in  the  field  helow  the  body  of  the  stag 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  plate  xxxii.  fig.  4).  On  other  specimens  the  letter  ^ = V 
[ Vihdra  occupies  the  vacant  space. 
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(Coin)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  Kraipnda,  the  brother 
of  Amogha. 

Reverse. — The  central  device  consists  of  a stiipa  (5)  sur- 
mounted by  a small  chhatra  (6),  above  which  appears  a 
favorite  Buddhist  symbol  (7).  At  the  foot  is  a serpent  (8). 
In  the  field  are  the  Bodhi  tree  (9),  the  Swastika  cross  (10), 
and  an  emblem  peculiar  to  the  Buddhists  (11). 

Legend,  in  Bactrian  Pali : — 

> ;>  S'  in'! 

Rajha  Kranandasa  Amogha-hhratisa,  Maharajasa. 

The  monarch’s  name  on  this  series  of  coins  has  hitherto,  by 
common  consent,  been  transcribed  as  Kunanda,^  and  tested  by 
the  more  strict  laws  of  its  own  system  of  Palaeography,  the 
initial  compound,  in  Indian  Pah,  would  preferentially  repre- 
sent the  letters  ku.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  true 
normal  form  of  the  short  u (L),  which  can  be  traced  down- 
wards in  its  consistent  modifications  in  most  of  the  Western 
Inscriptions,  though  the  progressive  Gangetic  mutations  com- 
pletely reversed  the  lower  stroke  of  their  u (3)>  The  question 
of  the  correct  reading  of  the  designation  has,  however,  been 
definitively  set  at  rest  by  the  Bactrian  counterpart  legends  on 
the  better  preserved  specimens  of  the  coinage,  where  the  initial 
combination  figures  as  h ; a transliteration,  which  any  more 
close  and  ‘critical  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Pali 
legend  would,  of  itself,  have  suggested,  in  the  parallel  use  of 
the  same  subjunct  L in  bhrata?  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  local  alphabet  borrowed  this  mechanical  application 
from  its  exotic  associate,  an  incorporation  almost  intuitive, 
considering  that  the  pure  Pali  writings  had  no  possible  need 
of  or  occasion  for  such  a conjunction ; hut,  on  the  other  hand, 

‘ Professor  Goldstiicker  suggests  that  the  kra,  in  combination  with  Nanda,  may 
possibly  stand  for  kri,  “ a million,”  or  some  vague  number  corresponding  with 
Mahd  padma  (100,000  millions),  under  the  supposition  that  the  latter  designation 
was  applied  to  one  of  the  Nanda  family,  in  its  numerical  sense,  as  a fabulous 
total,  and  not  in  the  more  usually  received  meaning  of  “ a large  lotus.”  How- 
ever, as  I do  not  suppose  that  Krananda  and  Nanda  Mahapadma  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  I need  not  press  the  similitude, 

* Prinsep’s  Essays,  ii.  158,  162. 
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the  larger  amount  of  Sanskrit  carried  by  the  Semitic  alphabet 
had  very  early  secured  within  its  Eastern  adaptive  reconstruc- 
tion a phonetic  equivalent  of  the  much  required  suffixed  r. 

As  the  u in  its  modern  course,  in  India,  changed  its  original 
configuration,  the  attached  »•,  as  far  as  monumental  records 
suffice  to  prove,  followed  an  equally  eccentric  caligraphic 
tendency  in  reversing  this  earliest  borrowed  model,  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  survived  from  the  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  of  the  Sah  kings  on  the  AYestern  coast  and 
those  of  the  sequent  Guptas  in  Northern  India  to  the  current 
Sanskrit  ^ and  the  Bengali  ^ . 

Another  result  of  mutual  influences  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  a second  instance  of  appropriation  in  these  legends,  where 
the  Bactrian  alphabet,  to  supply  its  own  deficiencies,  adopts 
the  Indian  Pali  p = jh,  to  do  duty  for  the  more  complete 
compound  ^ jn  of  the  sister  Palaeography ; as  the  Bactrian 
writing  did  not  so  easily  admit  of  conjunctions  of  consonants 
it  contented  itself  with  the  aspirate  already  in  local  use. 

The  simple  letters  of  the  Pali  exergues  of  these  mintages 
varj'  in  the  form  of  one  and  the  same  alphabetic  symbol  to 
an  extent  altogether  incompatible  with  any  possible  h)q)othesis 
of  mere  epochal  Palaeographic  advance.  Here,  on  a concurrent 
series  of  coins — confined  in  point  of  time  to  the  issue  of  a single 
reign,  or  tested  by  the  localities  of  discovery  closely  limited  in 
geographical  range — are  to  be  found  letters  of  identical  pho- 
netic power,  whose  expression,  on  the  various  specimens  of  the 
general  circulation,  departs  from  any  given  model  to  a degree 
it  would  have  required  many  centuries  to  have  produced  in 
more  isolated  provincial  alphabets ; while,  on  the  other  part, 
Asoka’s  Rock  and  Pillar  Inscriptions,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  modified  in  dialect  or  phraseology,  follow  one  uni- 
form law  of  literal  formation,  so  to  say,  over  all  India.-  As  has 

' Asoka’s  Pali  Inscriptions  vary  the  form  as  B.dja,  Sana,  Zdja;  while  the 
Bactrian  Transcript  gives  Sana  and  Sdya,  as  in  the  TaxUa  Plates.  J.  R.  A.  S. 
xii.  153  ; xx.  222. 

^ The  Girnhr  Inscription  has  a far  greater  number  of  compound  consonants 
than  the  more  eastern  texts,  but  the  simple  letters  out  of  which  these  combina- 
tions are  formed  follow  the  usual  configuration.  It  is  curious  to  trace  in  these 
normal  lapidary  epigraphs  the  crude  methods  adopted  for  effecting  the  conjunction 
of  consonants,  and  the  disregard  shown  for  the  position  of  the  U^ing  letter  of  the 
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been  already  shown,  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  this  indi- 
vidualization, without  at  all  trenching  upon  the  independent 
progress  of  other  modes  of  writing  of  anterior  development. 
The  present  suite  of  coins  fully  demonstrates  the  action  of  the 
Semitic  system  upon  the  local  character  of  Northern  Hindu- 
stan ; if  the  former,  as  there  is  valid  ground  to  suppose,  was 
already  extensively  domesticated  in  India  prior  to  Panini’s 
time  and  before  the  advent  of  Sakya  Muni,  a very  large  margin, 
reckoning  by  centuries,  may  be  conceded  for  the  first  date  of 
its  reception  and  gradual  incorporation  into  the  literature  and 
grammar  of  the  land,  while  the  comparatively  unpenetrated 
South  contented  itself  with  the  old  form  of  speech  and  its  own 
corresponding  ample  means  of  expression. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  PMi  letters.  The  in  Raja  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  the  lapidary  T and  in  other  instances 
follows  the  Western  type  J . The  in  the  same  word,  is  re- 
presented on  one  specimen  as  E on  another  as  2.  The  amis- 
wara  of  the  xj  is  occasionally,  as  in  modern  writing,  placed 
above  the  I in  other  cases  it  is  inserted  between  the  forward 
lines  of  the  leading  consonants.  The  bodies  of  the  ^’s  vary 
from  the  square  ^TJ  to  the  rounded  JJ  and  even  to  the  pointed 
form  The  '^’s  and  ?r’s  differ  perceptibly  in  their  respec- 
tive outlines,  and  scarcely  any  two  numismatic  specimens  give 
the  figure  of  the  alike. 

Of  the  ten  or  twelve  separate  devices  which  cover  the  con- 
joined surfaces  of  Krananda’s  coins,  no  single  one  can  be  denied 
significance  among  the  received  exoteric  symbolization  of  the 
imperfect  Buddhism  of  325  b.c.  Many  of  these  signs  were 
undoubtedly  adopted,  in  later  times,  as  distinctive  emblems  of 
particular  schisms  from  the  early  creed ; but  the  collection 
and  association  of  so  many  crude  types  on  the  royal  money 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  refer  to  any  temporising  concilia- 
tion of  sectarian  severances  at  a period  when  Buddhism  was 
in  its  first  stage  of  development  from  the  home  worship  to 

compound,  which  was  at  times  placed  helouc  the  sequent  character,  and  at  times 
in  its  now  universally  recognised  place,  above  the  following  letter.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  Bdmhana  (Tablet  viii.  3),  Magavyd  j,  (viii.  2),  Dhauli  f J, 
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which  it  was  so  largely  indebted.^  It  will  be  more  rational 
to  accept  the  entire  series  of  symbols,  so  elaborately  combined, 
as  the  prototypes  of  local  thought  and  superstitious  idealism, 
and  to  concede  to  religions,  as  to  letters,  a necessary  growth 
and  a progress  more  or  less  speedy  as  competition  or  stagna- 
tion might  chance  to  dictate.  Under  this  test  I will  pass  in 
casual  review  the  several  items  which  contribute  to  the 
seemingly  anomalous  conjunction,  reserving  the  more  detailed 
illustration  for  the  extracts  embodied  in  the  foot-notes. 

(1).  The  central  and  most  prominent  object  on  the  obverse 
consists  of  a deer,  an  animal  which  may  not  have  been  directly 
worshipped  in  India,  but  which,  in  very  remote  ages,  had 
clearly  been  invested  with  some  secondary  sanctity  ; the  Deer 
Park  of  the  Immortal,^  the  sectarian  symbol  of  a leading  divi- 
sion of  the  creed,^  and  the  authoritative  device  for  the  seals  of 
the  priesthood,*  each  in  their  degree  establish  the  existence  of 
a primitive  reverence  for  this  consecutively  recurring  type. 

(2.  The  female  attendant  in  front  of  the  stag,  whether  in- 


1 The  association  of  these  symbols  with  a somewhat  advanced  phase  of  Bud- 
dhism is  shown  in  the  retention  of  the  deer,  the  Bodhi-tree,  the  Stiipa,  and  the 
serpent,  which  is  placed  perpendicularly  on  some  specimens,  on  the  reverse  of  a 
coin,  the  obverse  of  which  displays  the  standing  figure  of  Buddha  himself,  having 
the  lotus  and  the  word  Bhdgavata,  his  special  designation,  in  the  marginal  legend. 
— Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  pi.  vii.  fig.  4 ; J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  iii.  pi.  sxv.  fig.  4. 

2 Foe  koe  ki,  cap.  sxsiv.  Hiouen  Tsang,  i.  p.  354.  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  xcvii. 

^ Csoma  Korosi  remarks: — The  different  systems  of  Buddhism  derived  from 
India,  and  known  now  to  the  Tibetians,  are  the  following  four  : — 1.  Vaibhdshika. 
2.  Sautrdntika.  3.  Yogdchdrya.  4.  2fadhgdmika. 

The  first  consists  of  four  principal  classes  with  its  subdivisions.  They  originated 
with  Shhkya’s  four  disciples,  who  are  called  in  Sanskrit,  Rahula,  K^hyapa,  Upali, 
and  Katyhyana.  1.  Rahula,  the  son  of  Shakya.  His  followers  were  divided  into 

four  sects The  distinctive  mark  of  this  class  was  an  utpala  padma  (water- 

lily)  jewel,  and  tree-leaf  put  together  in  the  form  of  a nosegay.  2.  K&shyapa,  of 
the  brahman  caste.  His  followers  were  divided  into  sis  sects.  They  were  called 
the  “great  community.”  ....  They  carried  a sheU  or  conch  as  a distinctive 
mark  of  their  school.  3.  UpSli,  of  the  Siidra  tribe.  His  followers  were  divided 

into  three  sects They  carried  a sortsika  flower  [No.  10  of  the  Jaina  list 

infra  .?]  as  a mark  of  their  school.  They  were  styled  “ the  class  which  is  honoured 
by  many.”  4.  Eatyhyana,  of  the  Taisya  tribe.  His  foUowers  were  divided  into 

three  sects They  had  on  their  garb  the  figure  of  a wheel,  as  the  distinctive 

mark  of  their  school.  Thev  were  styled  “the  class  that  have  a fixed  habitation.” 
— J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  (1838)  p."  143. 

* J.  A.  S.  B.  V.  (1835)  p.  625.  As.  Res.  xx.  86.  “A  man  of  the  religious 
order  must  have  on  his  seal  or  stamp  a circle  with  two  deer  on  opposite  sides,  and 
below  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Tihara.  A layman  may  have  either  a full 
length  human  figure  or  a head  cut  on  his  signet.” — Dulva. 
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tended  to  represent  priestess,  Bhikshuni,  or  more  probably  the 
professional  performer  attached  to  the  ceremonial  of  national 
worship,  is  outlined  somewhat  conventionally  after  the  chosen 
model  of  India’s  daughters. 

“ There  in  the  fane,  a beauteous  creature  stands. 

The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator’s  hands  ; 

Whose  slender  limbs  inadequately  bear 
A full-orbed  bosom,”  etc.  Megha-duta,  v.  547.' 

The  figure  in  question,  though  otherwise  subordinate  among 
the  leading  symbols,  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
coins  themselves — in  furnishing  the  crowning  demonstration 
of  their  independent  art  treatment.  There  is  no  semblance  in 
this  engraving  of  any  Greek  teaching,  and  no  possible  trace 
of  secondary  copying  or  crude  imitation  of  classic  designs. 
The  local  artist  is  declared,  in  all  his  originality,  in  the  ideal 
composition  and  mechanical  rendering  of  the  form,  even  to 
the  massive  anklets,  which  to  European  eyes  so  disfigure  the 
general  outline. 

(3.)  Like  otherfavoured  localities,  where  self-growth  presented 
so  marked  a form  of  floral  perfection  as  the  lotus,  India’s  chil- 
dren early  learnt  to  associate  with  the  adoration  of  nature 
itself  one  of  its  most  attractive  earthly  types.  Hence  “the 
flower  of  the  waters”  continued  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  em- 
blemize the  still  received  device  of  many  more  advanced  and 
intellectual  s3^stems  of  belief.  As  such,  it  is  found  as  a stan- 
dard adjunct  in  most  of  the  external  combinations  either  of 
Buddhists  or  Brahmans,  more  peculiarlj^  belonging  to  the 
former  in  the  first  instance,  and  more  directly  identified 
with  the  Southern  spread  of  their  religion,  it  entered  largely 
into  the  details  of  the  imagery  of  the  originally  imported 
but  Speedily  localized  faith  grounded  upon  Vedic  rituals. 
Hence  the  symbolic  flower  is  possibly  repeated  on  these 
coins,  as  a mere  sequence  of  a preconceived  ideal,^  while 

' Lieut.  Massey,  in  his  admirable  drawing  of  the  2^dchni  (pi.  xiv.  Bhilsa  Topes), 
has  vividly  reproduced  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Buddhist  sculptor,  from  the  Sanchi 
gateway.  The  general  design  of  the  figure  is  in  singular  accord  ^dth  the  tenor  of 
the  poet’s  description.  My  own  artist’s  drawing  has  suffered  sadly  from  imperfect 
engraving. 

- Ante,  note,  p.  476.  J.  A.  S.  B.  i.  2.  Dulva,  426,  “Padma-chenpo.”  As.  Ees. 
XX.  300,  “ A white  lotus  or  the  true  religion.”  See  also  p.  644,  and  Transactions, 
B.  A.  S.  iii.  107. 
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Jainas^  and  Brahmans®  in  later  times  equally  claimed  the 
emblem  in  its  religious  sense  as  theii’  ovm. 

(4.)  □ deneral  Cunningham  supposes  that  this  is  a symbol 
of  the  Sun,®  he  does  not,  however,  mention  his  authority  for 
the  attribution  ; I should  prefer  to  look  upon  the  figure  as  a 
more  primitive  definition  of  the  Sacred  Tree,  which  was  sub- 
jected to  so  many  changes  of  artistic  representation.  If  we 
may  infer  that  the  religion  had,  at  this  period,  attained  so 
much  of  progressive  development,  as  to  recognise  other  Buddhas 
antecedent  to  Sakya  Muni ; this  severe  outline  may  chance 
to  typify  the  traditional  symbol  of  a predecessor ; while 
Sakya’s  own  emblem  may  he  intentionally  contrasted  in  the 
flourishing  branches  of  the  larger  and  more  ornamental  fig- 
tree  on  the  reverse. 

(5.)  The  most  prominent  device  on  the  reverse  consists  of 
the  conventional  outline  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus,  named  in 
the  Pali  Tupha^  (Sanskrit,  Stupa),  from  the  root  cTI,  to 
burn,^  which  in  its  secondary  and  derivative  sense,  came  to 


1 Symbols  of  the  deified  saints  or  arhnfs  of  the  Jainas  : — 1,  a Bull ; 2,  an  Ele- 
phant ; 3,  a Horse  ; 4,  an  .tpe ; 5,  a Curlew  ; 6,  a Lotus ; 7,  a Swastika ; 8,  the 
Moon;  9,  Makara  (a  marine  monster);  10,  a Srivatsa  (a  four-petalled  flower); 
11,  a Rhinoceros ; 12,  a Bufifaloe ; 13,  a Boar;  14,  a Falcon;  15,  a Thunderbolt ; 
16,  an  Antelope;  17,  a Goat;  18,  Handavarta  (an  arabesque  device  formed  by  a 
continuous  prolongation  and  parallel  repetition  of  the  lines  of  the  original  Swas- 
tika): 19,  a Jar;  20,  a Tortoise;  22,  a Conch;  23,  a Serpent;  24,  a Lion.— 
Colebrooke,  As.  Res.  ix.  304. 

^ The  gems  of  Kuvera,  the  Indian  Plutus,  are  thus  described  by  Wilson  : — 
“ The  Padma,  Mahapadma,  Sankha,  Makara,  Kachhapa,  Mukunda,  Nanda,  Nila, 
and  Kharva,  are  the  nine  Xid/iis.”  . . . Some  of  the  words  bear  the  mean- 

ings of  precious  or  holy  things ; thus,  Padma  is  the  lotus,  Sankha  the  shell  or 
conch.  Again,  some  of  them  imply  large  numbers  ; thus  Padma  is  1 0,000  millions, 
and  Mahapadma  is  100,000  millions,  etc. ; hut  all  of  them  are  not  received  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  acceptation.  W e may  translate  almost  all  into  things ; 
thus,  a lotus,  a large  lotus,  a shell,  a certain  fish,  a tortoise,  a crest,  a mathe- 
matical figure  used  by  the  Jainas  {Nandavarta,  No.  18  of  Jaina  list).  Nila  refers 
only  to  colour ; hut  Kharva,  the  ninth,  means  a dwarf.  ....  Agreeably  to  the 
system  of  the  Tantrikas,  the  Nidhis  are  personified,  and  upon  certain  occasions,  as 
the  worship  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  etc.,  come  in  for  a share  of 
religious  veneration.  They  have  also  their  peculiar  mantras  or  mystical  verses. 
Megha-duta,  verse  534,  vol.  ii.  note,  p.  380.  Wilson’s  Works.  London,  1864. 

* Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  354, 

^ So  written  on  the  Rock  at  Dhauli — though  the  vernacular  Books  have  Thupai 
etc.  The  Sanskrit  Stupa  is  said  by  the  Native  grammarians  to  be  derived  from 
the  root  to  heap,  but  the  application  of  rfq  in  seems  to  negative 

this  deduction. 

® Zend,  tap,  tafnu ; Persian,  o 7 ; Latin,  tepo,  tepidus,  etc. ; Italian,  Tufo, 
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signify  the  locality  of  cremation  and  the  resting  place  of  the 
remains  of  the  dead.  The  Greek  and  Latin  etymologies 
followed  a parallel  law,  in  TV(f)o,  TOyUySo?,  and  uro  (huro,  Trop), 
hustuni,  which  from  an  original  application  to  the  locality  of 
incineration,  eventually  came  to  designate  the  mound  of 
earth  heaped  over  the  ashes.  The  practice  of  incremation 
and  raising  tumuli  over  the  cinerary  remains  of  the  deceased, 
was  clearly  an  established  institution  in  Behar  in  Sakya’s 
time,  and  in  its  theoretical  growth  probably  carried  with  it  a 
certain  amoimt  of  veneration  for  the  tombs  of  kings,  heroes, 
or  saints,  though  Buddha  himself  clearly  did  not  contemplate 
the  extraordinary  extension  and  development  the  worship  of 
relics  was  destined  to  reach  in  the  case  of  his  own  mortal 
ashes ; the  singular  competition  for  portions  of  which,  possibly 
gave  an  adventitious  impulse  to  the  faith  he  had  introduced. 
His  dying  instructions  to  i^nanda  were,  that  his  obsequies 
should  be  conducted  as  those  of  a Chakkavatti  Raja,  which  he 
himself  is  reported  to  have  defined,  “ they  consume  the  body 
of  a Chakkavatti  raja ; and  for  a Chakkavatti  raja  they 
build  the  thiipo  at  a spot  where  four  principal  roads  meet.”'^ 
As  the  worship  of  relics  advanced  in  popularity,  the  original 
sepulchral  Stupas  were  devoted  to  new  uses,  as  receptacles  of 
objects  of  pretended  sanctity,  and  later,  in  point  of  time, 
were  furnished  with  secret  passages,  etc.,  to  aid  more  effec- 
tively in  the  deception  of  the  vulgar.^  A curious  instance 
of  the  progress  of  ideas,  in  this  respect,  is  furnished 

Tufa,  hence  Tuff-  M.  Pictet  has  collected  a long  array  of  other  Aryan  coinci- 
dences in  p.  506  et  seq.  Les  origines  Indo-Europeennes. 

The  Latin  Tumulus  is  asserted  to  he  derived  from  tumeo,  to  swell ; hut  it  seems 
very  like  a corruption  of  the  Greek  Tififios.  The  name  of  Cha'itya  is  borrowed ; 
and  the  Tdghopa  is  scarcely  satisfactorily  explained  by  Bhdtu  gahhhan  ‘ womb 
of  a relic’  (Mahawanso,  p.  5).  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  derive  the  term 
from  the  root  to  burn  Zend,  daj,  whence  dakhma,  “ lieu  de  combustion.” 

Cf.  also,  and  the  Arabic 

1 Tumour,  J.A.S.B.  vii.  p.  1005;  Dulva,  As.  Ees.  xx.  312;  Prinsep’s  Essays, 
note  p.  167,  vol  i.  For  other  references  to  the  subject  of  Topes,  see  As.  Ees. 
V.  132,  X.  131  ; Elphinstone’s  C5bul,  London,  1842,  p.  108;  Fergusson,  J.E.A.S. 
viii.  30,  and  Handbook  of  Architecture,!.  8;  Mahawanso,  107,  et  seq. ; Masson, 
in  Ariana  Antiqua  ; Gen.  Cunningham  “ Bhilsa  Topes,”  London,  1854 ; Burnouf, 
Introd.  Bud.  Ind.,  Paris,  1844,  pp.  355;  ii.  672. 

^ Masson,  in  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  118,  etc.;  Mahtiwanso,  p.  211;  Bombay  Br. 
E.A.S.  1853,  p.  11. 
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by  tbe  celebrated  Manikyala  Tope  itself.  The  lowest 
level  contained  the  cinerary  urn  of  some  early  potentate  or 
hierarch,  sheltered  under  a massive  stone  slab  ; above  this  in 
the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  Tope,  at  various  elevations,  were 
found  two  independant  deposits,^  evidently  of  subsequent 
insertion,  or  possibly  following  the  rise  and  augmentation  of 
the  primary  structure,’  as  we  know  that  the  more  modem 
custom  was  to  place  the  relics  high  up  in  the  general  mass,^ 
to  secure  ready  access  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition 
on  stated  occasions.^ 

(6).  The  small  Chhatra  over  the  Stupa  scarcely  demands 
independent  notice,  except  in  so  far  as  to  refer  to  this  very 
early  pictorial  rendering  of  a symbol  which  Church  and 
State  equally  aflPected  ; by  the  former  the  emblem  was  multi- 
plied on  the  dome  of  the  Topes  in  all  imaginable  directions,^ 
and  in  some  cases  adapted  to  a sevenfold  superposition,  a 
combination  of  much  reputed  efl&cacy,®  while  in  its  course  as 
an  adjunct  of  royalty,  and  later  as  a regal  device,  it  survived 
as  the  chosen  heraldic  symbol  of  the  last  Imperial  House  of 
Delhi.’^ 

(7.)  This  temporarily  most  popular  device  with  the  early 
Buddhists  and  Indo-Scythians,  like  so  many  other  cognate 
forms,  seems  to  have  had  a home  in  India  long  before  it 
was  accepted  as  a sjunbol  of  Dharma.  The  original  sugges- 
tion for  the  normal  configuration  may  have  taken  its  rise 
from  an  ideal  combination  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  into  the 
Taurus-\ik.Q  sign  0 — which  appears  in  such  frequent  repetition 
on  the  representative  weights  of  metal,  that  preceded  and 
led  up  to  actual  coined  money.  The  old  design  is  clearly 
identical  with  the  outline  of  the  savage  rendering  of  the  idols 
of  Jagganath,*  and  probably  coincident  in  its  origin.  In  its 

> J.  A.  S.  B.  iii.  p.  315,  and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  699 ; also,  Piinsep’s  Essays,  i,  pp. 
93,  101. 

^ Mahawanso,  p.  4 ; Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  39. 

* Mahawanso,  pp.  107,  190  ; Bhilsa  Topes,  322,  et  seq;  Masson,  in  Ariana 
Antiqua,  p.  60.  ^ Hiouen  Thsang,  p.  216. 

^ Bhilsa  Topes,  plate  iii.  ® Low,  Tr.  As.  Soc.,  iii.  99. 

Coins,  Marsden  Num.  Orient. ; Prinsep’s  Essays,  ii.,  N.  T.,  p.  68. 

8 Stevenson,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  vii.  8 ; viii.  331 ; Sykes,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  vi.  450  ; Bhilsa 
Topes,  plate  xxxii.  p.  359,  and  Cunningham,  J.  R.  k.  S.,  xiii.  p.  114.  I do  not 
concur  in  the  fanciful  derivation  here  suggested. 
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new  form,  witli  the  duplicated  and  ornamental  crescents,  it  may 
possibly  have  been  associated  with  some  modification  of  creed 
or  subjected  to  dynastic  adaptation,  as  the  lunar  races  pre- 
dominated over  the  local  Surya  Vansas.  Burnouf  speaks  of 
this  device  as  entitled  Vardhamdnakaya,  and  adds,  “ c’est  la 
encore  une  sorte  de  diagramme  mystique  egalement  familier 
aux  Brahmanes  et  aux  Buddhistes  — son  nom  signifie  ‘ le 
prospgre.’”^  It  is  a curious  coincidence,  and  one  that  maj^ 
invite  further  comparisons,  that  the  cuneiform  sign  for 
Taurus  should  prove  so  similar  in  its  general  outline  to 
the  rounded  form  of  the  hitherto  incomprehensible  ^ of  the 
Indian  system.  The  dawning  science  of  Astronomy,  in  its 
concurrent  deceptive  phase  of  Astrology,  must  readily  have 
identified  itself  with  kindred  magic,  in  the  interchange  of 
signs  and  symbols,  as  in  other  mutual  aids.  One  of  the  most 
singular  of  the  primitive  Buddhist  designs,  figured  thus  LUJ, 
occurs  in  a series  of  less-finished  coins  approximated  in  sym- 
bolic details  to  Krananda’s  chosen  Mint  emblems,  and  is  sub- 
sequently incorporated  into  the  composite  monograms  of  the 
Indo-Scythians,^  where  it  eventually  takes  the  form  of  a line 
superposed  by  four  balls,^  in  which  shape  it  still  survives  as  the 
Anurddhd  (■^5pnT'yT)>  oi"  sign  for  the  17th  Nakshatra®  of 
the  Indian  Zodiacal  scheme. 

(8.)  The  craft  of  serpent-charming  in  the  East,  probably 
from  the  very  beginning,  contributed  a powerful  adjunct 
towards  securing  the  attention  and  exciting  the  astonishment 
of  the  vulgar — whether  used  as  an  accessory  to  the  unpre- 
tentious contents  of  the  juggler’s  wallet,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced mechanical  appliances  of  professors  of  magic — who, 
among  so  many  ancient  nations  progressively  advanced  the 
functions  of  their  order  from  ocular  deceptions  to  the  de- 
lusion of  men’s  minds  and  the  framing  of  religions,  of  which 

1 Burnouf,  p.  625.  He  refers  also  to  Mah^iwanso,  chap.xi.  p.  70,  line  3.  “ (Wad- 
^aminan)  kumarikan.” 

2 Rawlinson. ' J.  E.  A.  S.,  vol.  i.,  N.  S.,  p.  224. 

3 Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  figs.  10,  etc. 

* Ibid,  fig.  14.  See  also  Ariana  Antique,  pi.  xxii.,  figs.  155,  159,  160,  162. 

» As.  Kes.  ii.  293.  The  device  of  the  17th  lunar  mansion  is  described  as  a 
“row  of  oblations.” — Goldstiicker’s  Dictionary. 
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they  constituted  themselves  the  Priests.  India,  which  so 
early  achieved  a civilization  purely  its  own,  would  appear,  in 
the  multitude  of  the  living  specimens  of  the  reptile  its  soil 
encouraged,  to  have  simultaneously  affected  the  mass  of  its 
population  with  the  instinctive  dread  and  terror  of  the  scrip- 
tural enemy  of  mankind — a fear  which,  in  the  savage  stage, 
led  to  a sacrificial  worship  similar  to  that  accorded  to  less 
perceptible  evil  spirits.  Hence  the  dominance  of  the  belief  in 
Nagas^  which  came  to  be  a household  and  state  tradition, 
and  which  especially  retained  its  preeminence  in  the  more 
local  Buddhist  faith. 

(9).  Trees  with  their  grateful  shade,  and  protection  from  the 
bright  sun  of  the  East,  may  well  have  been  intuitively  asso- 
ciated, from  the  earliest  dawn  of  thought,  with  the  gifts  and 
minor  attributes  of  a superior  power.  Such  primitive  rever- 
ence in  India,  on  the  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the  land,  naturally 
ensured  its  own  vitality  among  the  subordinate  adjuncts  of  local- 
ized creeds  of  higher  pretensions — hence  the  ancient  village  tree 
of  the  more  settled  communities,®  whose  home  was  still  within 
the  reach  and  influence  of  the  aboriginal  Forest  Tribes — came 
to  be  identified  as  a symbol  of  asceticism,  and  extended  its 
meditative  sanctity  into  the  faith  of  Sakya  Muni,  who  himself 
submitted  to  a complete  course  of  contemplations  under  the 
recognized  inspiratory  shadows.®  The  Buddhist  Bodhi-tree 

1 Wilson’s  Works,  ii.  23;  iii.  45  ; 194,317.  Bumouf,  Lalita  Vistara,  Foucaux, 
pp.  11,  88.  Huen  Tsang,  i.  94;  ii.  323.  “Two  Kings  of  Dragons  named 
Nanda  and  Upananda.” 

* “ Then  shall  the  ancient  Tree,  whose  branches  wear 

The  marks  of  Tillage  reverence  and  care.’’ — Megha  Duta,  157. 

[Wilson’s  Note.]— A number  of  trees  receive  particular  veneration  from  the 
Hindus : “ as  the  Indian  fig,  the  Holy  fig-tree,  the  Myrohalan  trees,  etc.  In 
most  villages  there  is  at  least  one  of  these,  which  is  considered  particularly  sacred, 
and  is  carefully  kept  and  watered  by  the  villagers,  is  hung  occasionally  with 
garlands,  and  receives  the  Prandm  or  veneratory  inclination  of  the  head,  or  even 
offerings  and  libations.’’ — Wilson’s  Works,  iv.  336. 

Ward  gives  a list  of  seven  Sacred  Trees,  independent  of  the  Tulasi  (^, 
Ocymum  sanctum). — Ward  s Hindus,  in.  203-4. 

So  also,  Quintus  Curtius,  “ Deos  putant,  quicquid  colere  coeperunt,  arbores, 
maxime,  quas  violare  capital  est.”  viii.  9,  § 34. 

In  like  manner  Chaitya  originally  implied  “Any  large  tree  held  in 

peculiar  sanctity  ; though  the  name  was  ultimately  appropriated  to  the  Buddhist 
Stupa,  etc.  See  Wilson’s  Glossary,  sub.  voce,  and  Burnouf,  i.  348.  See  also 
Stevenson,  J.  E.  A.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  192.  Sykes,  ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  452. 

* Tumour,  J.A.S.B.  vii.  814. 
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was  one  only  of  the  four  already  sacred  shades,  under  which 
its  most  prominent  teacher  confessedly  acquired  perfection. 
^yith  so  authoritative  a recommendation  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  selected  Ficus  came  to  be  universally  t}rpified  amid  the 
emblems  of  the  reformed  religion. 

(10).  The  extensively  spread  symbol  of  the  Swastika  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  scant  respect  by  the  Sanskrit  speaking 
Aryans — as  we  find  Panini  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  Buddhas 
Nirvana,  citing  it  as  a mark  for  cattle.^  This  practical  use 
of  the  figure  in  the  Punjab  need  not,  however,  have  interfered 
with  its  reverence  among  the  indigenous  races  more  to  the  east- 
ward, who  may  have  accepted  it  as  an  inheritance  from  earlier 
and  more  crude  forms  of  belief,  and  incorporated  it  as  one  of 
the  prominent  emblems  of  Buddhism  f while  Brahmanism  in 
its  growth  and  fusion  with  the  superstitions  of  the  land  even- 
tually welcomed  it  into  its  own  formulary.  As  to  the  sign 
itself,  it  appears  to  be  a mere  ornamental  advance  upon  the 
simple  cross  lines,  which  might  have  suggested  itself  amid  any 
miinformed  people,  without  being  identified,  in  its  first  in- 
ception, with  any  very  definite  meaning,  while  it  was  singular 
enough  in  its  outline  to  attract  the  attention  of  professors  of 
magic  and  cabalistic  rites.  The  direction  of  the  additional  tail 
lines  is  not  fixed  and  uniform,  though  the  figure  on  the  coins 
represents  the  favoured  outline,  but  at  times  the  foot  strokes 
are  reversed  and  curved  after  the  pattern  in  use  in  the 
western^  triple  configuration.  The  symbol  was  early  affected 
by  the  Greeks  ; it  is  found  on  pottery  from  Kamirus 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  and  with  its  duplicated  lines  it 
appears  as  the  hieroglyph  or  prototype  of  the  Labyrinth  of 
Crete,  on  the  coins  of  Cnossus,  500  to  450  b.c.  In  its  in- 

1 Goldstiicker,  “Panini,  liis  place  in  Sanskrit  Literature,”  London,  1859,  p.  59, 
“There  is  a rule  of  his  (vi.  3,  115)  in  which  he  informs  us,  that  the  owners  of 
cattle  were  at  his  time  in  the  habit  of  marking  their  beasts  on  the  ears,  in  order 
to  make  them  recognizable.  Such  signs,  be  says,  were,  for  instance,  a swastika, 
a ladle,  a pearl,”  etc. 

2 The  Tao-szu  or  “ Sectaries  of  the  mystic  cross  are  noticed  by  Fa-Hien  (cap. 
xxii.  xxiii.).  Their  doctrine  is  stated  to  have  formed  the  ancient  religion  of  Tibet, 
which  prevailed  until  the  general  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  ninth  cent.  a.d. 

® Num.  Chron.  N.S.  vol.  iv.  the  earliest  Indian  coinage,  plate  xi.  Prinsep’s 
Essays,  pi.  xx.  fig  26. 
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developed  into  the 


dependent  Indian  course,  it  was 
Nandivarta,  which  is  figured  thus 
(11).  I am  unable  to  conjecture 
port  of  the  singular  emblem  which  appears  below  the  Swas- 
tika. An  earlier  form  of  the  device  occurs  on  the 


the  intent  or  ira- 


but  this  outline  sug- 
of  its  real  import 


introductory  weight  currency  as  ^ ^ 
gests  no  more  intelligible  solution 
than  the  more  advanced  linear  configuration.  The  design 
may  possibly  have  emanated  from  some  fortuitous  combina- 
tion of  mystic  signs  of  local  origin,  so  many  of  which  passed 
imperceptibly  into  the  symbolizations  of  Buddhism.  Greneral 
Cunningham  states  that  this  device,  or  its  modified  form  as 
seen  on  Krananda’s  coins,  is  found  on  the  necklace  of  Bud- 
dhist symbols  on  one  of  the  Sanchi  gateways.^ 


^ Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  .'?54,  and  plate  xxxi,  figs.  10,  11,  and  xxxii.  fig.  6. 
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OF 

THE  FORTY-FIRST 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Held  on  the  ZOth  May,  1864. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  STRANGFORH, 

PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  following  Report  of  tlie  Council  was  read  by  tbe 
Secretary : — 

In  submitting  tbeir  annual  Report  to  tbe  General  Meeting, 
tbe  Council  regret  to  state  that  several  members  bave  been 
lost  to  tbe  Society  by  death  and  retirement  since  tbe  last 
anniversary  Itleeting,  and  that  tbe  new  admissions  bave  not 
been  proportionately  numerous.  In  addition  to  one  honorary 
and  one  corresponding  member,  seven  resident  and  three 
non-resident  members  bave  been  lost  by  death,  and  nine 
resident  and  six  non-resident  members  bave  retired,  whilst 
no  more  than  eight  resident  and  an  equal  number  of  non- 
resident members  bave  joined  tbe  Society  in  tbe  same  period,* 
so  that  tbe  losses  exceeded  the  accessions  by  nine. 


* Elected. — Resident;  Sir  John  Low ; D.  Mackinlay,  Esq.;  W.  Honty,  Esq.; 
E.  Deutsch,  Esq. ; C.  Bruce,  Esq. ; the  Earl  St.  Maur ; C.  J.  D.  Cole,  Esq ; 
Eev.  B.  B.  Haigh,  D.D.  Non-Resident;  M.  H.  Scott,  Esq.;  Dr.  A.  J. 
Goldenbliim;  Colonel  A.  B.  Kemhall;  Colonel  F.  J.  Golclsmid;  Dr.  F.  Dini; 
Count  C.  Marcolini ; Count  M.  Amari ; II.  W.  Dashwood,  Esq. 

Retirements. — Resident ; T.  Bazley,  Esq.,  M.P. ; E.  Clarke,  Esq. ; "W.  G. 
Goodliffe,  Esq. ; J.  Ilutt,  Esq. ; M.  Lewin,  Esq. ; E.  S.  Poole,  Esq  ; Lieut.- 
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Among  the  deceased  members  the  Society  lias  to  lament 
the  loss  of  the  following  distinguished  names : 


The  Eight  IIon.  "VVilliaji  Biis’gham,  Lord  Ashburton, 
was  the  son  of  the  well-known  merchant  prince  Alexander 
Baring,  wLo  for  many  years  represented  the  borough  of 
Taunton,  and  was  eventually  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Sir 
E.  Peel.  From  the  year  1826  till  1848,  when  on  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Ashburton  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Sir  E.  Peel,  under  whom  he  successively 
held  the  offices  of  a Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
T^liile  as  a practical  philanthropist  he  was  ever  anxious 
to  promote  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  working- 
classes,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  throughout  his  life 
a warm  appreciation  of  everything  relating  to  science  and 
literature.  He  was  elected  a member  of  this  Society  in  the 
year  1842,  and  in  1852  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  as 
its  president.  In  accepting  the  nomination  tendered  to  him, 
he  expressed  the  confident  hope  “ of  diffusing  among  others 
the  deep  interest  he  himself  felt  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  past  history  and  future  progress  of  a civiHzation  altogether 
distinct  in  character  and  results  from  our  own.” 

Ill  health  prevented  Lord  Ashburton  from  carrying  out, 
in  his  official  connection  with  the  Society,  all  that  he  could 
have  wished;  but  during  the  period  in  which  he  held  the 
presidentship,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  interest  he 
took  in  every  measure  which  was  proposed  tending  to  affect 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Society  was  established.  Lord 
Ashburton  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age. 

Colonel  Rigby ; H.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.P. ; H.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Xon-Resident : J.  Catefago,  Esq. ; J.  II.  Macalistcr,  Esq. ; Rev.  W.  Parry ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Trumpp  ; Captain  Langmore  ; Mons.  A.  Auer. 

Deaths. — Resident-.  Lord  Ashburton;  B.  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P. ; W.  tVaj-te, 
Esq. ; E.  Lawford,  Esq. ; T.  C.  Robertson,  Esq. ; G.  E.  Russell,  Esq. ; N. 
Smith,  Esq.  Non-Resident ; Cursetjee  Ardaseer,  Esq. ; F.  II.  Hale,  Es<).  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  E.  Sampson.  Honorary ; Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne.  Correspondiny  : 
Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 
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Mr.  Botfield  was  born  at  Earls  Ditton,  in  Shropshire, 
on  the  5th  March,  1807,  and  died  at  the  age  of  56  years. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  his  name  wiU  be  re- 
membered by  “the  Botfield  medal  for  modern  languages,” 
competed  for  annually.  Erom  Harrow  he  proceeded  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1841  Mr.  Botfield’s  name  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a quarto  volume  entitled,  “ Manners 
and  Household  Expenses  of  England  in  the  13th  and  15th 
centuries,  illustrated  by  original  records,”  which  he  edited  for 
the  Roxburgh  Club ; and  in  1849  he  brought  out  his  “ Hotes 
on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of  England.”  In  1861  was  pub- 
lished “Prefaces  to  the  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  and  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,”  collected 
and  edited  by  Beriah  Botfield,  the  result  of  many  years’ 
labour. 

Numerous  papers  have  been  contributed  by  him  to  literary 
societies.  Among  others,  “An  account  of  the  first  English 
Bible  ;”  “ Catalogue  of  the  principal  book  treasures  delivered 
by  George  IV.  to  the  British  Museum;”  “Some  account  of 
the  collegiate  library  at  Tring,  in  Shropshire,”  etc.  He  was 
a member  of  the  0.  T.  Eund  (in  which  he  took  especial 
interest),  the  Philohiblon,  Maitland,  and  Spalding  Clubs,  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Roxburgh  Club.  Eor  many  years  Mr. 
Botfield  represented  Ludlow  in  parliament,  and  died  member 
for  that  borough. 

Early  in  life  the  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  conceived 
the  keenest  admiration  for  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  this 
bibliomania  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  has  formed 
an  extensive  and  very  valuable  library  at  Norton,  and  is 
likely  perhaps  to  be  remembered  longer  as  an  earnest  biblio- 
grapher and  book- collector  than  as  an  author  or  editor  of 
other  men’s  works. 

George  Edward  Russell,  the  second  son  of  Claud 
Russell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Member  of  Council  at  Madras, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  proceeded  to  India  in  1802  as  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  His  first  employment 
after  his  arrival  was  as  an  assistant  in  the  Government  Se- 
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cretariat.  At  an  early  period,  however,  he  quitted  the  capital 
to  serve  in  the  Provinces  ; and  in  1812  he  rose  to  be  Collector 
and  Magistrate  of  Masulipatam,  In  charge  of  that  extensive 
and  populous  district  he  displayed  such  administrative  ability, 
as  gained  for  him  the  high  approbation  and  confidence  of  the 
Government.  In  1822  he  was  selected  by  the  then  Governor, 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  fiU  a seat  at  the  Board  of  Revenue ; 
and  two  years  later  he  was,  by  the  same  distinguished  states- 
man, promoted  to  be  First  Member  of  that  Board.  In  1832 
31r.  Russell  officiated  for  a short  time  as  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  II. II.  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 

In  December  of  that  year  he  was  deputed  as  Special  Com- 
missioner to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  serious 
disturbances  in  portions  of  the  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam 
districts,  and  to  take  steps  for  their  suppression.  He  was 
authorised  to  proclaim,  if  necessary,  martial  law  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  other 
measures  he  might  deem  expedient  or  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  the  object  of  his  deputation ; and  so  completely  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  the  course  he  thought  fit  to  follow,  that  by 
the  middle  of  1834  tranquillity  was  restored  in  every  quarter, 
and  a country,  which  had  for  some  years  been  the  cause  of 
continual  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  State,  was  reduced  to 
perfect  order  and  obedience. 

In  1834  Mr.  Russell  was  appointed  b}''  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  a seat  in  the  Council  .of  Madras. 

Ill  1835  disturbances  broke  out  in  Goomsoor,  and  spread 
through  a large  portion  of  that  immense  tract  of  almost  im- 
explored  country,  which  is  situated  south  of  the  Mahanuddy 
River  and  the  south-west  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  also  borders 
on  Berar,  the  Hydrabad  country  and  the  northern  Sircars  of 
the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Although  now,  from  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  Govern- 
ment, exempt  in  the  usual  course  of  things  from  all  such 
extraordinary  and  outlying  duties,  it  was  at  once  felt  both  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  and  by  the  local  Civil  and  Military 
authorities,  that  Mr.  Russell  was  the  only  person  through 
whom  they  could  hope  for  success  both  in  at  once  suppressing 
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the  rebellion,  and  in  ascertaining  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
it,  and  guarding  against  its  recui’rence. 

Although  the  doing  so  involved  a long  and  arduous 
campaign  in  an  almost  inaccessible  and  very  unhealthy 
country,  Mr.  Russell  at  once  agreed  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  accordingly  proceeded,  with  a considerable  military  force, 
on  a special  mission  to  the  north-eastern  frontier.  He  found 
on  his  arrival  there  the  whole  country  in  a state  of  insurrec- 
tion ; but,  in  less  than  two  years,  he  entirely  quelled  it.  In 
Goomsoor  Proper,  in  Goomsoor  above  the  Ghauts,  and  amongst 
the  turbulent  tributary  hill  tribes  of  Khoonds,  British  au- 
thority was  equally  established  and  recognised ; and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  without  fear  or  hesitation.  It  is 
amongst  these  latter  people  that  human  sacrifices  (called 
Meriah)  and  female  infanticide  had  been  previously  so  long 
practised,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Russell’s  operations 
and  reports  that  led  to  the  measures  subsequently  taken  for 
putting  an  end  to  those  odious  customs. 

The  Governor  of  Madras,  in  March,  1837,  publicly  noticed 
the  suppression  of  these  alarming  outbreaks  through  Mr. 
Russell’s  exertions  ; pronounced  the  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  his  acts ; and  fairly  admitted,  that  it  was  to  his 
(Mr.  Russell’s)  judgment,  ability,  energy,  and  firmness  alone, 
that  the  successfid  result  arrived  at  could  be  attributed. 
And,  in  a Minute  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  above 
encomium  was  reiterated  by  the  Government  in,  if  possible, 
still  higher  terms. 

In  1838,  after  a continuous  and  most  usefid  service  of 
35  years,  Mr.  Russell  retired  from  the  service,  carrying  with 
him  into  private  life  the  publicly  expressed  approval  of  every 
class  of  persons,  whether  at  the  Presidency  or  in  the  Pro- 
A'inces  with  which  his  duties  had  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation,— of  all  in  fact  with  whom  he  had  been,  in  any  way, 
either  officially  or  socially  connected. 

Mr.  Russell  died  at  his  residence  in  Hyde  Park  Street, 
London,  on  the  20th  October,  1863,  in  his  77th  year.  ' 

James  R.  Bai.lantyne,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Kelso,  on  the 
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13th  December,  1813.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Edinburgh  New  Academy  and  Edinburgh  College,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  oriental  languages  under  Mr.  Noble, 
which  he  further  prosecuted  nuder  his  uncle  Colonel  Michael, 
the  Professor  of  Hindi,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Sanskrit  Professor 
at  Haileybury.  In  those  circumstances  he  acquired  such  an 
extended  knowledge  of  eastern  tongues  as  to  qualify  him  to 
undertake  the  office  of  teacher,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1839  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Academy  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Robertson,  and  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson, 
he  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  Principal  of  the  College  of  Benares, 
at  a time  when  the  Indian  Government  had  resolved  on  the 
creditable  and  successful  experiment  of  adding  English 
literature  and  science  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  Indian  philosophy,  which  had  been  till  then  the 
exclusive  objects  of  that  renowned  College.  In  this  post 
Dr.  Ballantyne  continued  till  his  return  to  England  in  1861, 
when  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  India  Office  Library 
in  Cannon  Row. 

During  his  residence  in  India  Dr.  Ballantyne  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  highest  branches  of 
Sanskrit  ethical  and  philosophical  literature,  and  he  published 
a number  of  Sanskrit  works  on  these  subjects,  together  with 
lectures  on  the  several  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  which 
have  become  text-books  in  the  Benares  College.  He  also 
published  a series  of  most  interesting  papers  on  Hindu 
philosophy  and  logic  (signed  K)  in  the  Benares  Magazine. 
These  papers  began  in  the  first  number  of  that  magazine, 
and  are  continued  in  almost  every  subsequent  number ; they 
would  well  repay  republication  in  an  independent  volume. 

His  early  death,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  February, 
has  been  felt  as  a great  loss  by  students  of  eastern  literature. 
It  is  understood  that  he  has  left  much  matter  in  MS.  partly 
prepared  for  publication,  but  unfinished,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  eventually  find  a competent  editor. 
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By  his  second  marriage  with  Miss  Monk  Mason,  Dr. 
Ballantyne  has  left  several  children. 

Note. — List  of  Ms  principal  publications : — 

Hindustani  Grammar. 

Selections. 

Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha. 

Mahratta  Grammar. 

The  Laghu  Kaumudi,  with  an  English  translation,  and  notes  and 
references.  Mirzapore. 

The  Mahabhashya,  or  Great  Commentary  on  the  aphorisms  of 
Panini.  Vol.  i.,  Mirzapore,  1856. 

The  aphorisms  of  the  following  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy,  with 
extracts  from  the  commentaries,  in  Sanskrit  and  English  : — 

Kapila’s  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya,  complete ; 

Patanj all’s  Aphorisms  of  the  Yoga; 

Jaimini’s  Aphorisms  of  the  Mimansa ; 

Badarayana’s  Aphorisms  of  the  Vedanta; 

Gautama’s  Aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya; 

KanMa’s  Aphorisms  of  the  Vaiseshika. 

Lecture  on  the  Nyaya  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
Tarka  Sangraha.  1852. 

Lecture  on  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
Tattwa  Samasa.  1850. 

Lecture  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
Vedanta-sara.  1850. 

Lectures  on  the  subdivisions  of  knowledge.  Sanskrit  and  English, 
3 parts.  1848,  f. 

Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  Philosophy.  London,  1859. 

The  Bhasha-parichchheda  and  Siddhanta-muktavali.  Part  1. 
Calcutta,  1851. 

He  edited  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  an  English  translation  of  the 
Sahitya  Darpana  (incomplete),  the  Sandilya  Sutras  and  a translation 
of  the  Sankhya  aphorisms  of  Kapila  (only  fasc.  1). 

The  Rev.  Daniel  John  Gogerly  was  born  in  London, 
in  August  1792.  After  passing  several  years  in  general 
studies,  and  particularly  in  earnest  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  he  proceeded  to  Ce5don,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  Press  at  Colombo.  Prom  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  in  1818,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  vernacular 
tongues,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  who  preached 
extemporaneously  in  the  Singhalese  language.  While  at 
Negombo,  where  he  was  stationed  from  1822  to  1834,  he 
began  the  study  of  Pali,  to  the  importance  of  which  the 
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researches  of  Professors  Burnouf  and  Lassen  had  at  that 
period  begun  to  draw  the  attention  of  oriental  scholars. 
After  his  removal  to  Mathura  he  continued  his  studies  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  the  priests  of  that  district 
being  regarded  as  the  most  learned  Pali  scholars  of  the  island. 
He  employed  native  pandits  to  make  copies  of  aU  the  sacred 
books,  separate  parts  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
temples,  and  thus  succeeded  in  collecting  a complete  set  of 
the  Pitakattayam,  which  he  has  left  as  a legacy  to  the 
Wesleyan  Mission. 

Though  repeatedly  urged  both  by  private  individuals  and 
public  bodies  to  prepare  for  the  press  some  standard  work  in 
illustration  of  the  southern  branch  of  Buddhism,  Mr.  Gogerly 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  undertake  a work 
of  such  extent.  His  principal  publications  consist  in  essays- 
and  translations  contributed  to  the  pages  of  various  local 
periodicals  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the 
Pioyal  Asiatic  Societj",  of  which  he  became  in  succession 
secretary,  \dce-president,  and  president.  These  papers  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  comparative!)'  few  oriental  students 
who  have  access  to  them,  as  faithfid  records  of  ancient  Pali 
treatises,  of  which  neither  translations  nor  printed  editions, 
existed  before  him,  and  which  will  long  remain  our  only 
sources  of  information  on  certain  chapters  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Buddhists.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  extracts  from  the  Yinaya  (Journal  Ceylon  Branch  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.,  part  1 ; vol.  ii.,  parts  1 and  3 ; vol.  iv., 
part  1) ; the  translation  of  the  Brahmajffiasutta  and  Subha- 
sutta  (ih.  vol.  i.,  part  2),  which  invites  comparison  witli 
BurnouFs  translation  of  part  of  the  former,  and  the  whole 
of  the  latter  discourse  from  a Nepal  source  ; the  translation 
of  a portion  of  the  Jataka,  or  legendary  accoimt  of  the  550 
transmigrations  of  Gotama  previous  to  his  becoming  Buddha 
(ib.  vol.  i.  part  3) ; the  Patimokkha,  on  the  laws  of  the  priest- 
hood, republished  from  “The  Friend”  (vol.  iii.),  in  the  last 
volume  of  our  Journal ; and  the  Dhammapada,  or  Footsteps 
of  Religion  {ib.  vol.  iv.),  of  which  work  an  edition  and 
two  other  translations,  independent  of  Mr.  Gogerly’s,  have 
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since  appeared.  Besides  these,  he  added  a valuable  article, 
entitled  “ Notes  on  Buddhism,”  to  a new  translation  of 
Ribeyro’s  History  of  Ceylon,  and  rendered  considerable 
assistance  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  the  preparation  of 
his  work  on  Ceylon. 

More  immediately  connected  with  his  missionary  labours 
was  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  revision  of  the  Singhalese 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptui’es,  and  the  publication  of  a most 
carefully  written  work  in  Singhalese,  called  Kristiyani 
Prajnapti,  on  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  His  greatest  literary  performance,  however,  is 
left  in  MS.,  a Dictionary  of  the  Pali  language ; he  had  begun 
to  compile  it  while  at  Mathura,  and  continued  adding  to  it 
constantly  as  his  reading  became  more  extensive,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  it  contained  15000  words.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  this  monument  of  more  than  25  years’  patient 
industry  may  soon  meet  with  that  patronage,  without  which 
it  may  possibly  remain  in  MS.  yet  many  a long  year. 

After  Mr.  Gogerly  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Colombo, 
first  as  chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  mission,  and  subsequently 
as  its  general  superintendent,  his  sphere  of  usefulness  became 
more  extensive,  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  were 
turned  to  account  by  the  Government  of  that  island  in  various 
branches  of  its  administration,  especially  in  connection  with 
vernacular  education,  and  his  suggestions  were  invariably 
received  with  deference  by  his  associates  in  office.  He  died 
at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  Colpetty,  near  Colombo,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1862, 

In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  R,  Spence  Hardy,  “ In  him 
oriental  literature  lost  one  of  its  most  successful  students,  and 
the  island  of  Ceylon  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors.” 

Thojias  Campbell  Robertson  seems  to  have  been  born 
in  the  year  1789,  and  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Robertson,  R.N., 
descended  from  a good  Scottish  family.  After  his  education, 
first  at  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Robertson  was  appointed  in 
1805  a writer  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  but  did  not  reach 
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Calcutta  till  Dec.  1806.  From  the  year  of  his  quitting  the 
College,  in  1809,  he  filled  various  subordinate  situations  till 
1820,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  and  Magistrate  of 
Cawnpore.  In  April,  1825,  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the 
Governor- general  in  Arracan,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he 
was  deputed  Civil  Commissioner  in  Ava,  during  the  first 
Burmese  war  ; and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
peace  was  re-established  between  the  King  and  the  British 
Government.  In  1827,  Mr.  Robertson  came  to  England,  and 
returned  to  Bengal  in  October,  1830.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Circuit 
at  Bareilly,  and  in  1831,  agent  to  the  Governor-general  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  Commissioner  of 
Assam.  In  1834,  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  Revenue 
and  Circuit  in  Cuttack,  and  in  1835,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanee  Adawlut.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  provisional 
member  of  Council,  and  in  1838,  second  ordinary  member. 
In  1839  or  1840,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  residing  at  Agra.  This  was  an  anxious 
period  for  Mr.  Robertson,  as  the  war  was  raging  in  Afi’ghan- 
istan,  and  the  new  Governor-general  had  not  yet  arrived  in 
India.  Finally,  Mr.  Robertson  retired  from  tlie  service,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1843.  Mr.  Robertson  was  gifted 
with  high  talents  and  with  an  energetic  character,  which 
particularly  qualified  him  for  public  business;  though  on 
some  points  connected  with  our  Indian  administration  his 
views  and  opinions  materially  differed  from  those  of  many 
distinguished  contemporaries.  He  was  no  great  admirer  of 
Utilitarian  principles,  and  regarded  with  great  distrust,  and 
even  alarm,  those  sweeping  territorial  arrangements  which 
disturbed  the  long-cherished  usages  of  the  village  commu- 
nities, and  deprived  hundreds  of  families  of  their  possessions. 
Such  measures  as  the  resumption  of  the  rent-free  tenures,  or 
the  systematic  abolition  of  the  Talookdars,  could  never  find 
an  advocate  in  Mr.  Robertson.  Throughout  his  official  career, 
he  was  peculiarly  tender  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
natives ; and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  very  fact  of  his  knowing 
the  fondness  with  which  they  clung  to  their  ancient  manners 
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and  customs,  and  their  rooted  aversion  from  all  changes,  how- 
ever introduced  under  the  specious  designation  of  improve- 
ments, that  disposed  him  rather  to  be  “laudator  temporis 
acti  ” than  to  look  on  the  march  of  innovation  with  compla- 
cency. For  several  years  previous  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  arrival 
at  Cawnpore,  there  seems  to  have  been  a very  lax  administra- 
tion in  the  Civil  Court  as  well  as  in  the  collector’s  kutcherry. 
The  native  officers  enjoyed  unusual  licence,  so  much  so,  that 
they  had  been  enabled  to  gain  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  various  parts  of  the  district.  By  means  of  fraudulent  sales, 
on  account  of  pretended  arrears  of  revenue,  they  contrived  to 
get  the  Zemindars  ousted  from  their  estates,  and  to  have  the 
names  of  their  own  friends  and  relatives  substituted  in  the 
collector’s  books.  Mr.  Robertson’s  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  circumstance  by  the  Zemindars  themselves,  who  loudly 
complained,  and  he  would  fain  have  done  them  justice,  but 
he  soon  perceived  that  the  mischief  was  too  gigantic  to  be 
repaired  by  ordinary  process  in  a civil  Court ; and  finding 
himself,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  who  viewed  the  matter  in  a different  light,  he  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  the  notice  of  Government.  A special  com- 
mission was  then  appointed  for  the  strict  investigation  of  the 
claims  preferred  by  the  Zemindars,  and  these  much-injured 
men  did  eventually  obtain  redress,  though  not  in  proportion 
to  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered ; and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  strenuous 
exertions  that  they  got  any  redress  at  all.  After  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Robertson  published  several  pamphlets  on 
Indian  affairs,  as  well  as  a small  work  on  Burmah.  But  we 
must  refrain  from  all  remarks  on  the  merits  of  these  produc- 
tions, in  order  that  our  brief  memoir  may  not  attain  an 
inconvenient  size.  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  all  his  life  fond 
of  books ; indeed  he  never  permitted  his  mind  to  lie  fallow. 
He  taught  himself  Italian,  and  was  a considerable  proficient 
in  that  language.  It  was  his  constant  habit  at  Cawnpore  to 
read  a portion  of  Tasso,  Dante,  or  Ariosto  before  breakfast. 
As  a further  proof  of  his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits,  he  sub- 
sequently took  up  the  Latin  classics,  a study  which,  in  all 
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probability,  he  bad  neglected  from  the  time  of  his  quitting 
school.  From  his  early  bo5'^hood  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  great  disadvantage  of  deafness,  which  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  life ; indeed  he  has  been  known  to  say  that  he 
had  never  heard  the  birds  sing.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  defect,  which  so  frequently  gives  an  air  of  dullness 
and  apathy  to  persons  afflicted  with  it,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Robertson  from  taking  an  interest  in  what  was  passing  around 
him.  His  conversation  was  varied  and  animated,  for  nobody 
knew  better  how  to  apply  the  resources  with  which  his  reten- 
tive roind  was  stored ; and  Ihis,  combined  with  a naturally 
courteous  and  pleasant  manner,  rendered  him  a charming 
member  of  society.  In  private  life  he  was  of  a mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  To  his  immediate  relatives  he  was  most 
kind  and  affectionate,  and  he  received  his  old  and  intimate 
friends  with  a warmth  of  greeting  which  was  never  assumed, 
but  real,  and  from  the  heart.  Mr.  Robertson  was  twice 
married — first,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Elliot,  by  whom  he  leaves  behind  him  two  sons  and  a 
daughter ; secondly,  to  Miss  Anderdon,  who  survives  him. 
He  died  in  July,  1863,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  his  residence, 
68,  Eaton  Square. 

At  the  last  three  anniversaries  the  Council  had  to  report 
on  the  steps  they  had  taken  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  as  a literary  body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect 
a considerable  saving  in  its  annual  expenditure ; for  which 
purpose  two  schemes  had  at  different  times  been  framed  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  one 
was  that  the  Kbrary  formerly  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  shoidd,  under  conditions  to  be  specially  negotiated, 
be  transferred  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ; and  the  other, 
that  accommodation  should  be  given  to  the  Society  for  its 
Library  and  the  transaction  of  its  current  business  at  the  new 
India  Office.  The  second  of  these  propositions  was  lately 
revived  by  the  Council  imder  circumstances  that  were  con- 
sidered favourable, — viz.,  the  building  of  a new  India  Office  ; 
and  a Committee  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  accom- 
modation. From  private  communications,  however,  which 
they  had  with  Sir  C.  AYood  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  that 
strong  objections  were  entertained  by  him  to  the  carrying  out 
of  that  project;  and  the  Committee  therefore  recommended 
the  Council  to  make  no  further  move  in  the  matter.  In 
bringing  this  result  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
desire  to  place  these  facts  on  record  as  a proof  that  they  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  duty  in  devising  means  tending 
to  promote  its  welfare. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  Library  the  Council  have  to 
record  in  the  first  place  the  opening  volume  of  Mr.  Lane’s 
Arabic  Lexicon,  the  publication  of  which  was  mentioned  in 
terms  of  well-merited  praise  in  last  year’s  report  ; and 
secondly,  two  volumes  of  Inscriptions  published  by  order 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  first  of  these 
volumes  contains  facsimiles  of  42  Himyaritic  Inscriptions,  all 
of  which  with  the  exception  of  five,  were  obtained  in  southern 
Arabia  in  the  course  of  the  year  1862.  They  are  not 
accompanied  with  a transcript  in  Arabic  or  a translation  ; 
but  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  receive  a full  and  exhaustive 
essay  on  their  contents  from  the  pen  of  a competent  scholar. 
Dr.  Osiandar  whose  preliminary  notice  of  them  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  orientalists  for  some  time.  The  new  materials 
thus  added  to  the  scanty  fragments,  on  which  the  decipherers 
of  Himyaratic  records  have  hitherto  had  to  work,  will  go 
far  to  rectify  and  more  fidly  establish  the  residts  of  their 
discoveries.  The  second  volume  contains  facsimiles  of 
Phoenician  Inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Nathan  Davis 
during  researches  made  in  the  years  1856-8,  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage,  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. They  are  far  more  copious  than  any  purely  Car- 
thaginian inscriptions  before  pubKshed,  and  have  thus 
afibrded  “ means  for  a complete  collation  and  determination 
of  all  the  Phoenician  characters  in  use  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  and  set  at  rest  any  doubts  as  to  the  true 
value  of  the  ordinary  Phoenician  letters.  In  fact,  they  will 
form  a standard  of  reference  for  the  determination  of  any 
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inscriptions  that  may  hereafter  be  discovered.”  Mr.  Vaux, 
the  editor,  has  contributed  materially  to  the  utility  of  these 
palaeographic  memorials  by  his  addition  of  a transcript  in 
Hebrew  characters,  a literal  translation  into  English  and 
occasional  notes. 

The  last  portion  of  vol.  xx.  of  the  Society’s  Journal  has 
been  in  your  hands  for  some  time.  The  articles  contained  in 
it,  extending  as  they  do  over  that  wide  range  of  oriental 
research  for  the  prosecution  of  which  this  Society  was  con- 
stituted, are  fully  calcidated  to  prove  the  usefuhiess,  and 
sustain  the  reputation,  of  our  Society. 

Arrangements  having  been  made,  as  was  mentioned  in  last 
year’s  report,  with  the  firm  of  Triibner  and  Co.,  of  Paternoster 
How,  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  the  20th  volume  of 
which  is  now  completed,  the  Coimcil  propose  to  commence 
a new  series. 

A full  Index  to  the  first  series,  the  compilation  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  a competent  and  conscientious  scholar, 
will  be  issued  so  soon  as  the  publishers  shall  have  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  to  guarantee  them  against 
loss. 

The  first  half- volume  of  the  new  series  vdll  be  out  in  the 
course  of  July.  Of  the  more  important  papers  about  to 
appear  in  it,  particular  interest  wdl  be  foimd  to  attach  to  an 
all  but  exhaustive  essay  by  Mr.  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.  and  LL.D., 
on  the  oldest  phase  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Cosmogony,  as 
represented  in  the  Vedas ; to  a chronological  paper  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  TJssher’s 
Biblical  Chronology  must  be  lowered  to  the  extent  of  exactly 
23  years,  in  order  to  place  it  in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian 
canon  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson ; and  to  a dissertation  on,  and 
explanation  of,  certain  clay  tablets  from  Nineveh  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  in  addition  to  the  cuneiform  legends, 
have  also  upon  them  inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  character 
and  language.  A special  interest  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
vestigation from  the  circumstance  that,  the  Phoenician 
character  and  language  being  already  known,  a strong 
corroboration  will  be  afforded  to  the  genuineness  of  cuneiform 
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interpretation  by  its  agreement  with  the  subject  of  the 
Phoenician  legends  connected  with  them. 

Among  further  contributions,  one  branch  of  oriental 
studies  will  be  represented  again  which  has  remained  a blank 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  for  many  years, — the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  Malays,  Javanese,  and  other  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  valuable  researches 
of  Dr.  Leyden,  W.  Marsden,  W.  Robinson,  Sir  H.  Raffles, 
J.  Crawford,  and  Captain  Newbold  are  too  well  known  to 
be  dwelt  upon  in  detail ; but  they  belong  to  the  past : and 
though  we  have  in  this  house  an  unique  collection  of  Malay 
and  Javanese  MSS.,  and  though  it  is  in  British  territory  and 
in  countries  under  English  influence,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  that  the  best  Malay  is  spoken,  we  have  for  the 
last  30  years  been  content  to  resign  those  advantages  to  the 
Dutch,  who  have  not  been  slow  in  turning  them  to  account. 
The  contributions  to  our  Journal  promised  us  from  Holland 
may  perhaps  tend  also  in  this  country  to  revive  and  challenge 
literary  activity  in  those  long  neglected  and  little  trodden 
paths. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  from  information 
that  has  lately  reached  this  country  from  Shanghai,  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  re-establish  the  North  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  That  Society  was 
formed  at  Shanghai  in  1857  under  the  name  of  the  Shanghai 
Literary  Society ; and  the  request  of  its  members  to  be 
affiliated  to  this  Societjr  was  responded  to  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  latter  in  May,  1858.  In  its  Journal,  four  parts 
of  which  were  published  up  to  the  year  1860,  most  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
antiquities,  literature  and  topograph}'’  are  contained.  But, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  literary  associations  in 
the  East,  whose  life  and  existence  too  exclusively  depended 
on  the  activity  and  zeal  of  one  or  two  of  their  most  eminent 
promoters,  a period  of  inaction  succeeded,  owing  to  the  death 
or  temporary  absence  of  its  leading  members.  It  is  a matter 
of  congratulation  that  the  Shanghai  Branch  Society  is  about 
to  resume  its  useful  labours  with  renewed  vigour,  and  the 
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Council  trust  that  they  may  have  ere  long  to  record  a similar 
revival  on  the  part  of  its  sister  Society  of  Hong-Kong. 


liEPORT  OF  THE  OPJENTAL  TKANSLATION  FUND 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee,  considering 
that  the  state  of  their  funds  do  not  admit  of  their  adding  to 
the  number  of  their  publications  and  thus  satisfying  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  their  subscribers,  have  resolved 
that  no  further  subscriptions  shall  be  called  in.  With  the 
funds  in  hand  they  propose  to  continue  and  complete,  as 
speedily  as  practicable,  the  translation  of  Ibn  Khallikan  by 
the  Baron  De  Slane,  one  volume  and  a half  of  which  remain 
unpublished.  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society’s  stock,  the 
wishes  of  the  actual  subscribers  will  be  consulted. 


AUDITOES’  EEPOET. 

Your  Auditors  have  to  report  that  they  have  foimd  the 
Society’s  Accounts  for  the  year  1863  correct. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  somewhat  larger  in 
amount  than  the  receipts ; but,  as  the  Society’s  printing  bill 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  lower  in  future, — as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  still  a balance  in 
their  hands  so  as  not  to  require  any  further  advances,  and  as 
the  repairs  of  the  Society’s  house  only  occur  at  intervals, — 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  receipts  of  the  current  year 
wiU  completely  balance  the  expenditure  ; so  that  the  neces- 
sity will  not  arise  to  trench  upon  the  Society’s  funded  reserve,, 
which  remains,  as  before,  at  the  sum  of  £1,200  Consols. 


J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 
HENEY  LEWIS, 


J.  W.  EEDHOUSE, 


Auditors  for  the  Societ>j. 


Loxdok,  May,  1864. 
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In  conformity  with.  Articles  XX.  and  XXI.  of  the  regula- 
tions, the  Council  have  now  to  propose  to  the  meeting  the 
election  of  a new  President,  two  Vice-presidents,  and  five 
Members  of  the  Council. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  cease  to  be  Members  of  the 
Council : — James  Fergusson,  Esq.  ; Prof.  Goldstiicker  ; J.  C. 
Marshman,  Esq. ; P.  B.  Smollett,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; and  Dr.  J. 
Forbes  "Watson.  In  whose  stead  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
the  following ; — The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ; Sir  Charles 
Nicholson ; John  Dickinson,  Esq. ; W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  ; 
and  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

The  President  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Meeting  in  brief 
and  forcible  terms  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects 
of  the  Society.  Drawing  a comparison  between  the  time 
when  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  its  interests  and  associations,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
present  moment  when,  by  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  it  has  to 
do  its  best  by  itself  without  support,  he  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  Society  now  must  stand  and  fall  by  its 
Journal  as  the  standard  of  its  literary  activity  and  usefulness. 
India  must,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  occupy  a large  and 
perhaps  a disproportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  which  might  take  a pattern  from  the  useful  and 
comprehensive  revdew  of  the  Hindustani  press  of  India,  with 
which  Professor  G.  de  Tassy  annually  opens  his  course  of 
lectures,  and  extend  it  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
vast  continent  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  His  Lordship 
remarked  that  in  fact  arrangements  had  already  been  made 
for  publishing  in  the  Journal  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
of  the  different  branches  of  investigation  to  which  the  labours 
of  the  Society  are  directed.  Several  of  these  reports,  such  as 
that  on  recent  researches  on  the  ethnology  of  Asia,  and  those 
on  Asiatic  geology  and  natural  history,  had  been  sent  in  by 
those  members  to  whom  the  task  of  drawing  them  up  had 
been  entrusted ; others,  as  that  on  Chinese  literature,  and  on 
recent  Sanskrit  publications,  were  shortly  expected,  and  the 
rest  would  soon  follow.  Mentioning,  in  conclusion,  the 
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clianges  that  had  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  the  Society,  he 
said  he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  past  services  of 
Mr.  Redhouse,  to  whom,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Secretarj'- 
to  the  Society,  one  never  applied  in  vain  for  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  Muhammedan  nations  ; and  he  trusted  that  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  office.  Dr.  Rost,  who  was  more  a Hindu  than  a 
Muhammedan,  would  do  the  Society  equally  good  service  in 
that  branch  of  oriental  studies  to  which  he  had  paid  particular 
attention. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Captain  EAST\\^CK,  seconded  by 
A.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  unanimously  carried  : 

“That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  as  also  that  of  the 
Auditors  and  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee, 
be  accepted,  printed,  and  circulated ; and  that  the  thanks  of 
the ' meeting  be  tendered  to  the  President,  Director,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  zealous 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  forwarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society  during  the  past  year.” 

The  Ballot  for  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  M.  P.  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.,  and  T.  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  having  been  requested  to 
act  as  Scrutineers,  the  residt  was  declared  as  follows  : 

President — Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Director — Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents — Viscount  Strangford  and  H.  T.  Prinsep, 
Esq. 

Treasurer — Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary  and  Librarian — Edwin  Norris,  Esq. 

Secretary — Reinhold  Rost,  Ph.  D. 

Council — N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ; J.  AV.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B. ; J.  Dickinson,  Esq. ; M.  P. 
Edgeworth,  Esq.  ; C.  C.  Graham,  Esq. ; F.  E.  Hall,  Esq. ; 
Sir  F.  Halliday,  K.C.B.  ; the  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ; 
Sir  C.  Nicholson,  Bart.  ; T.  Ogilvy,  Esq. ; 0.  de  Beauvoir 
Priaulx,  Esq. ; E.  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq. ; AA'".  Spottiswoode,  Esq. ; 
Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  S.  AVaugh,  C.B. 
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Sii’  Edward  Colebrooke,  tlie  new  President,  Raving  been 
introduced  to  tbe  meeting  by  Lord  Strangford,  briefly  re- 
timned  thanks  for  his  election. 

The  Chaii-man  then  declared  the  Meeting  adjourned  till 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  June. 


ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER,  1863. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  FORTY-SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  2Qth  May,  1865, 

SIR  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  BART.,  M.P., 

PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  the 
Secretary : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  submitting 
their  Annual  Report,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that 
the  accession  of  new  members  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  has  been  at  least  commensurate  with  the  losses  the 
Society  has  sustained  in  the  same  period.* 

Several  of  the  members  of  whom  the  Society  has  been 
deprived  by  death,  though  not  professedly  oriental  scholars, 
will  be  deeply  regretted,  as  having  taken  a warm  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  an  active  part  in  its  counsels ; and  the  names 
of  Frederic  Fincham  and  Samuel  Gregson,  intimately 

* Elected. — Resident : Prof.  A.  Ameuney ; R.  H.  S.  Campbell,  Esq. ; T. 
Chenei7,  Esq. ; E.  E.  Firby,  Esq. ; Eev.  J.  M.  Fuller ; W.  C.  Gainer,  Esq. ; 
J.  W.  liaidlay,  Esq  ; A.  D.  Sassoon,  Esq. ; R.  D.  Sassoon,  Esq. ; Mrs.  N.  Smith  ; 
W.  D.  Vawdrey,  Esq.  Non-Resident : P.  H.  Egerton,  Esq. ; Baron  H.  de 
Schlagintweit ; Dr.  E.  Schlagintweit ; Capt.  F.  W.  Stubbs. 

Retirements. — Resident ; J.  Borradaile,  Esq. ; S.  T.  Cuthbert,  Esq. ; J.  Lan- 
don.  Esq. ; J.  A.  Mann,  Esq. ; E.  R.  Power,  Esq. ; H.  Pratt,  Esq. 

Deaths.— Resident : Archdeacon  Burney  ; F.  Fincham,  Esq. ; M.  Gore,  Esq.  ; 
S.  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P. ; Sir  C.  Hopkinson,  K.C.B. ; the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land; T.  Turner,  Esq.;  J.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.  Non-Resident : G.  C.  P.  Braune, 
Esq. ; H.  S.  Freeman,  Esq. 
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associated  as  they  were  with  its  various  practical  operations, 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

The  appearance  of  one  other  name  on  the  obituary  is  a 
subject  of  sincere  regret  not  only  of  this  Society,  but  of 
orientalists  generally ; it  is  that  of  the  Duke  or  Northum- 
berland. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hugh,  the  second 
Duke,  and  was  born  on  the  15th  December,  1792.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  he  entered  the  Navy,  and  saw  much  active 
service  in  the  Mediterranean ; but  after  obtaining  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  1815,  he  retired,  and  devoted  himself  to  travel, 
chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  whei’e  his  friend.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient  remains  in  those  countries;  and  this 
interest  in  Eg}"ptian  and  Biblical  antiquities,  which  was  com- 
menced under  such  auspicious  circumstances,  never  flagged 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a subscriber  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  from  the  commencement;  and  in  1847, 
the  year  of  his  attaining  the  dukedom,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  until  his  lamented 
decease  he  exhibited  much  interest  in  several  of  its  objects. 
The  great  Thesaurus  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  Mr.  Lane, 
of  which  the  second  part  has  just  been  published,  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  this  interest,  as  well  as  of  the  munificence  of 
the  Duke,  who  bore  the  whole  cost  of  this  work;  and,  as 
announced  by  Mr.  Lane  in  the  second  part,  the  same  patro- 
nao-e  is  continued  by  the  Duchess.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  but  for  this  patronage,  Mr.  Lane’s  great  work  might 
never  have  been  undertaken,  and  this  monument  of  English 
oriental  scholarship  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  His 
Grace  died  at  Alnwick  Castle  on  the  12th  March  last. 

The  papers  read,  and  lectures  delivered,  at  the  General 
Meetings  have  by  no  means  been  inferior  to  those  of  past 
years;  and  no  undue  preponderance  has  been  given  to  any 
one  of  the  various  branches  of  oriental  research  within  the 
scope  of  this  Society.  In  several  instances,  when  the  subject 
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of  a forthcoming  paper  has  been  known  to  the  Council  time 
enough  before  the  meeting,  members  have  been  informed  of 
it  through  the  usual  channels  of  literary  intelligence ; and  in 
some  instances  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Society*,  but 
likely  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  papers  to  be  read, 
have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  take 
part  in  any  discussion  that  might  follow.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects of  research  to  which  the  Society  devotes  itself  are,  in 
their  details,  necessarily  of  a nature  to  appear  uninviting  to 
all  but  especial  students ; but  even  these  themes  of  limited 
interest  have  their  bearings  upon  other  studies,  and  discus- 
sions upon  them  frequently  elicit  much  matter  of  more 
general  interest,  and  throw  sparks  of  light  upon  difficult 
points  in  relation  to  them. 

Representations  having  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Council  that  the  small  attendance  of  members  at  tlie 
General  Meetings  was  owing  to  the  inconvenient  hour  at 
which  they  were  held,  it  seemed  to  the  Council  desirable  to 
try  whether  a change  in  the  hour  of  meeting  from  the  after- 
noon to  the  evening  would  not  prove  more  generally  accept- 
able. Nearly  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  London 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  evening,  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  same  arrangement  with  regard  to  hour 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  our  members  also.  The  result 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  answerable  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Council,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  wishes  of  our  members  by  a circular  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  them.  The  Council  will  be  guided  by  the 
answer  to  this  enquiry  in  determining  the  hour  of  meeting 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  lectures  delivered  during  the  past  session,  there 
have  been  several  of  more  general  interest ; as  e.g.  one  by 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  “On  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chinese 
Literature  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century;”  one  by  Mr.  C.  Engel,  “On  the  Music  of  the 
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Assyrians one  by  Mr.  Redliouse,  “ On  the  Ritualistic  Life 
of  the  Ilanefi  Moslims  of  Turkey one  by  the  Rev.  A.  Tien, 
“ On  the  Religion  of  the  Druzes;”  and  one  hy  Dr.  Yamhery, 
“ On  the  distinctions  between  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Muhammedans.”  How  valuable  and 
suggestive  of  further  investigation  the  discussions  called  forth 
by  such  lectures  may  become,  when  handled  by  those  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  entitled  to  all  deference,  was 
strongly  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  lecture, 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  in  this  room. 

With  regard  to  papers  intended  for  the  Journal, — which, 
on  account  of  their  more  strictly  scientific  character,  would, 
if  read  in  extenso,  probably  fail  to  interest  any  but  those 
scholars  whose  specialty  they  touch  upon, — it  has  long  been 
the  practice  of  this  Society  to  read  at  the  General  Meetings 
a summary  only,  or  such  select  portions  as  may  be  supposed 
to  be  acceptable  to  a larger  audience.  Discussions  on  such 
topics  hy  members  present  will  occasionally  bring  out  much 
valuable  collateral  information,  and  tend  to  confii*m  or  esta- 
blish important  facts ; as  was  recently  the  case,  when  such 
an  apparently  unpromising  subject  as  the  grammar  of  the 
Malagasy  language  elicited  a very  animated  discussion  on 
the  question  of  Malayo-Polynesian  comparative  philology. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  noble  Lord  who  presided  at  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  that  “ the  Society  now  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  Journal,  as  the  standard  of  its  literary  activity 
and  usefulness.”  The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  which 
has  to-day  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  is  nearly  ready  for 
general  distribution  : the  Council  have  every  satisfaction  in 
pointing  to  it  as  a palpable  proof  of  the  useful  operations  of 
this  Society.  To  this  second  part  Mr.  Muir  has  contributed 
two  further  Memoirs  on  the  most  ancient  phase  of  Hindu 
Religion.  How  much  his  researches  in  this  direction  are 
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thought  of  by  Continental  scholars,  is  evident  by  the  fact 
that  his  “ Contributions  to  a knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony 
and  Mythology,”  the  first  part  of  which  is  contained  in  this 
Tolume,  has  been  considered  worthy  of  a translation  into 
German. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Burn 
presented  to  the  Society  three  copper-plate  inscriptions,  being 
grants  of  land  in  an  ancient  form  of  Devanagai’i,  which  had 
been  found  buried  near  Broach.  Facsimiles  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  soon  afterwards  lithographed.  Mr.  James  Prinsep 
had  previously  published  in  the  Bengal  Journal  a copy  of  one 
of  these  inscriptions  ; but  for  many  years  no  further  decipher- 
ment was  attempted.  They  now  appear  in  the  Journal, 
accompanied  by  a complete  transliteration  and  translation, 
and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  Chalukya  and  Gurjara 
dynasties,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  Dowson. 

Another  obscure  chapter  of  ancient  Indian  history,  viz.,  the 
reign  of  the  “Nine  Nandas,”  mentioned  in  the  Buddhist 
annals  of  Ceylon,  has  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  by  an 
ingenious  combination  of  coin  legends  with  the  slender  data 
furnished  by  classical  and  eastern  historians. 

The  celebrated  passage  of  the  Jyotisha  relative  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  solstices  in  the  Hindu  lunar  zodiac,  from  which 
Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  was  the  first  to  derive  a date  for  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  the  Vedic  period,  has  down  to  the 
present  day  furnished  oriental  scholars  with  materials  for 
much  controversy.  The  paper  contributed  by  Professor  W. 
D.  Whitney  contains  a critique  on  the  more  important  investi- 
gations on  this  subject,  on  which  much  additional  light  has 
been  thrown  in  a supplementary  note  by  our  President, 
derived  in  part  from  his  father’s  copious  memoranda  on 
Hindu  astronomy. 

Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  of  Bombay,  has  communicated  the  result 
of  his  independent  enquiries  into  the  age  and  authenticity  of 
the  works  of  Aryabhata,  Varahamibira,  and  other  Hindu 
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astronomers  ; and  by  bringing  with  great  ingenuity  many 
new  facts  from  manuscript  and  inscriptional  documents  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  he  in  some  instances  confirms,  but 
more  frequently  corrects,  the  views  held  by  previous  writers. 

In  the  year  1852,  Sir  E.  Perry  presented  to  the  Bombay 
Branch  Society  a memoir  “on  the  conflicting  views  of  Euro- 
pean scholars  as  to  the  races  inhabiting  Polynesia  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  as  to  the  languages  spoken  by 
them,”  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  study  of  the 
Preliminary  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language,  then  recently  pub' 
lished.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  viz.,  “ that  the 
field  is  still  open  for  enquiry,  and  that  a rich  harvest  still 
awaits  the  patient  student  and  attentive  observer  amongst 
the  countless  tribes  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,”  has 
been  true  even  to  the  present  day.  For,  though  orientalists, 
perhaps  without  an  exception,  adopted  the  views  of  Marsden 
and  W.  von  Humboldt,  they  did  not  carry  their  investigations 
much  further.  By  applying  the  scientific  method  of  the 
school  of  Bopp  and  Grimm  to  an  enquiry  into  the  structure 
and  affinity  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Malay o-Polynesian 
languages,  as  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk  has  so  successfully 
done  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Malagasy  Language,  the  first 
instalment  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  volume  of 
the  Journal,  all  controversy  on  this  chapter  of  comparative 
linguistics  will  probably  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  printing  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  has 
already  commenced.  Of  the  papers  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  it,  we  may  mention  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Muir’s 
researches  on  Vedic  Religion;  a translation,  hy  the  Rev.  J. 
Beal,  of  the  Amitabha  Sutra,  from  the  Chinese,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  age  of  this  work,  and  on  the  history 
of  the  Buddhist  belief  in  a Western  Paradise;  an  analysis, 
by  Dr.  II.  N.  van  der  Tuuk,  of  two  Malay  MSS.,  in  the 
Society’s  possession,  containing  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
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the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas, — the  leading  story,  in 
fact,  of  the  Mahabharata — with  remarks  on  similar  works 
in  the  Kawi  and  Javanese  languages,  and  their  relation  to 
one  another ; and,  above  all,  several  memoirs  by  our  learned 
Director,  embodying  the  results  of  his  latest  investigations 
on  the  astronomy,  laws,  and  chronology  of  the  Assyrians. 
These  memoirs  are  headed: — 1.  Notes  on  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  early  Chaldeans,  as  recorded  on  the  Nineveh 
tablets ; 2.  Restoration  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  enquiry 
into  the  true  Chronology  of  the  Empire ; and  3,  Selections 
from  the  Nineveh  legal  tablets,  recording  deeds  of  sale  and 
barter,  leases  of  land,  etc.  The  paper  on  " Bilingual  Read- 
ings— Cuneiform  and  Phoenician,”  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal,  may  be  considered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  third  of  these  memoirs.  Now  that  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  on 
the  preparation  of  which  Sir  Henry  has  been  engaged  for 
a number  of  years,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  that 
he  will  then  be  freed  from  a task  of  great  labour,  though  of 
engrossing  interest,  the  literary  world  will  hail  with  pleasure 
the  intelligence  that  the  main  results  of  his  latest  researches, 
long  looked  forward  to  with  eager  curiosity,  will  ere  long 
become  generally  accessible  through  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day,  when  the  certainty  of 
cuneiform  decipherment  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  continue  to  be  made  in  it  are  accepted  by  all 
students  of  Asiatic  lore,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  en- 
quiries. Their  bearing  on  Biblical  chronology,  on  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  Greek  and  Hindu  astronomy,  and  on  the 
history  of  ancient  civilization  generally,  does  not,  and  cannot 
admit  of  a doubt.  The  Council,  therefore,  see  every  reason 
for  sincerely  congratulating  the  members  of  this  Society,  that 
the  new  series  of  their  Journal  will  maintain  its  reputation  as 
the  chief  depository  of  a science,  of  which  their  Director  is 
the  chief  expounder. 
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The  Council,  desirous  of  giving  their  countenance  and  ap- 
probation to  any  works  which  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
advance  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  Asia,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Eastern  Turkish  Dialects  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Jagatai.  This  work,  which  will  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society,  is  intended  to  embody  the 
philological  results  of  Dr.  Vambery’s  travels  in  Central 
Asia,  and  thus  to  fill  up  a gap  long  sensibly  felt  by  all 
students  of  the  Turkish  class  of  languages. 

In  the  year  1850,  a resolution  was  passed  at  a general 
meeting,  to  the  effect  that  no  further  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  two  classes  of  members  denominated  “ Foreign,” 
and  “Corresponding,”  and  that  men  distinguished  for  superior 
learning  or  position,  and  calculated  to  make  reall}'^  important 
contributions  to  the  Society’s  publications,  should  thenceforth 
be  enrolled  as  honorary  members.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  have  hitherto  been  sparing  in  recommending 
candidates  for  this  distinction.  But  having  regard  to  the 
limited  encouragement  affbrded  to  oriental  studies  in  Eng- 
land,— consequent  upon  the  altered  conditions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India — the  Council  have  now  endeavoured  to 
invigorate  the  cause  for  which  the  Society  is  associated,  by 
seeking  out  and  recognizing  contributors  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East  wherever  they  might  be  found ; though  in 
so  doing  they  may  possibly  have  trenched  upon  the  supposed 
privileges  of  the  local  societies,  by  electing  as  honorary 
members  those  native  authors  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  three  presidencies.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  diplomas  sent  to  the  persons  selected  have  been 
received,  the  Council  trust  that  by  this  simple  measure  they 
are  securing  enhanced  interest  and  attention  to  philological, 
antiquarian,  and  cognate  researches  in  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions,  from  whence  so  many  of  the  subjects 
for  our  meetings,  and  materials  for  our  Journal,  have  hitherto 
been  supplied. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  have 
disposed  of  the  stock  and  copyrights  of  the  Fund  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  institution 
had  long  appeared  among  its  subscribers,  and  has  undertaken 
to  deliver  to  the  subscribers  on  the  list  for  1864,  copies  of  all 
works  which  the  Fund  may  hereafter  publish,  or  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  itself  shall  reprint.  The  stock  and  copy- 
right of  “ Tabari  ” has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  acknowledgement  of  many  past  services,  and 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  continuing  and  completing 
the  translation  of  this  work.  Baron  de  Slane  is  engaged 
upon  the  continuation  of  Ibn  Khallikan.  These  two  works 
will  probably  not  be  completed  for  three  or  four  years ; and 
though  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  printing,  etc.,  may 
somewhat  exceed  the  amount  of  the  funds  in  hand,  together 
with  the  accumulated  interest,  the  committee  are  confident 
that  the  excess  may  be  covered  by  means  of  private  con- 
tributions. 

AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

Your  Auditors  have  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
accounts  for  the  year  1864,  and  found  them  correct. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  about  £30  in  excess  of 
the  income  ; but  as  there  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  of  any 
amount,  and  as  the  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Triibner  and 
Co.,  for  the  printing  of  the  Journal,  relieve  the  Society  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense,  your  Auditors,  on  making  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  income  and  expenses  for  the  present 
year,  feel  confident  in  reporting  that  the  income  of  the 
Society  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  demands 
on  its  resources. 

J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 

J.  FERGUSSON,  \ , r,  . 

H LEWIS  3 Auditors  for  the  boaety. 


London,  May,  1865. 
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On  some  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  report,  Sir 
Edward  Colebrookb,  the  President,  was  anxious  to  make* 
some  remarks.  He  could  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  congratulating  our  learned  Director  and  his  fellow 
labourers  in  Cuneiform  decipherment  on  the  position  which 
their  researches  now  occupy  in  public  estimation.  That  their 
labours  should  at  first  have  been  received  with  distrust  was 
inevitable.  In  deciphering  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions, 
they  were  dealing  with  characters  within  the  compass  of  an 
alphabet  and  with  a language  hearing  a close  affinity  with  the 
ancient  Zend  and  Sanskrit;  but  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria, 
this  language,  though  of  the  Semitic  type,  was  described  by 
them  as  only  distantly  connected  with  known  forms  of  that 
family  of  languages,  while  from  the  first  they  were  perplexed 
by  the  number  of  characters,  too  numerous  for  an  alphabet 
and  too  few  for  a vocabulary.  The  variety  of  forms  also  in 
which  the  same  proper  names  appear  constituted  elements  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  which  were  not  yet  entirely  overcome. 
To  these  might  he  added  a further  difficulty  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  in  some  remarks  on  hieroglyphic 
decipherment,  and  which  must  apply  to  all  similar  studies, 
viz.,  the  danger  of  accepting  etymology  as  our  guide  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  meaning  of  a lost  lan- 
guage by  a supposed  similarity  of  sound  to  a known  tongue. 
The  process  was  certainly  hazardous  even  when  the  affinity 
was  close,  and  only  to  be  relied  upon  when  it  could  be  worked 
out  by  a slow  and  patient  induction.  The  confidence  which 
the  public  now  feel  in  the  translations  of  these  monuments 
which  have  been  presented  to  them  was  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  owing  to  the  vast  industry  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  stndy ; but  it  had  been  strengthened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  materials  for  study  and  examination  had  increased, 
and  afforded  the  means  of  that  patient  induction  to  which  Sir 
G.  Lewis  referred.  He  need  scarcely  remind  the  Society  of 
the  striking  coincidence  in  the  interpretations  that  have  been 
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presented  to  us  by  independent  labourers  in  the  field,  of  which 
a very  remarkable  instance  was  given  in  a former  number  of 
our  Journal.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  find  the  general 
presumption,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  the  bilingual  tablets, 
of  which  some  specimens  had  already  been  given  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  and  through  which  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were 
explained  from  a new  point  of  view  by  comparison  with  known 
Phoenician  characters.  These  were  matters  for  congratulation 
and  encouragement,  and  would  enable  the  meeting  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  announcement  in  the  report  as  to  the 
researches  in  which  our  Director  was  now  engaged,  and  of 
which  some  instalments  might  be  expected  in  the  next  Journal. 
Great  light  had  already  been  thrown  on  the  history,  antiqui- 
ties, and  manners  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Some  insight, 
too,  had  been  afibrded  as  to  their  religious  belief.  We  were 
now  promised  some  information  on  their  scientific  knowledge, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  astronomy.  Public  curiosity 
could  not  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  announcement  of  any 
information  on  the  state  of  this  science  in  a country  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  its  birthplace.  The  fame  of  the 
ancient  Chaldean  astronomers  did  not  rest  merely  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  or  neighbouring  nations.  In  the 
opinion  of  Laplace,  the  observations  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  Geminus 
bear  signs  of  careful  and  long-continued  observation,  and 
constituted  the  most  curious  record  of  antiquity  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  school  of  Alexandria. 

Sir  Edward  proceeded  to  advert  to  some  points  of  especial 
interest,  on  which  he  trusted  some  light  might  be  thrown,  as 
illustrating  the  mode  or  accuracy  of  their  observations,  or  as 
serving  to  determine  the  epochs  of  reigns  and  dynasties.  If 
a conjecture,  which  was  thrown  out  by  our  Director  at  a late 
meeting  of  this  Society,  as  to  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of 
some  constellations  with  the  lunar  mansions  of  the  Hindus, 
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should  be  well  founded,  some  ligdit  might  be  thrown  on  a con- 
troversy which  has  been  as  yet  barren  of  positive  results,  and 
in  which  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
Zodiacs  have  been  keenly  contested.  It  was  deserving  of 
note,  that  the  latest  investigator  of  this  difficult  question, 
Professor  Whitney,  after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
several  claims  to  priority,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Hindu,  Arabian,  nor  Chinese  could  claim  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  others,  but  that  they  probably  had  a com- 
mon origin  in  some  fourth  aud  more  ancient  system. 

Now  where  could  we  look  for  traces  of  this  knowledge  with 
more  hope  than  in  the  ancient  lore  of  the  Chaldeans.  If  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson’s  present  studies  throw  light  on  this  obscure 
subject,  it  might  be  hoped  that  both  Vedic  and  Chinese 
scholars  would  bow  before  the  superior  claim  of  the  ancient 
cradle  of  the  human  race. 

Passing  to  a subject  of  equal  interest  though  not  so  gene- 
rally popular  as  the  Assyrian  researches.  Sir  Edward  could 
not  but  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  profound  investigation 
which  the  ancient  literature  of  India  had  lately  undergone  at 
the  hands  both  of  foreign  and  English  scholars. 

We  had  long  been  familiar,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
his  relative,  the  founder  of  this  Society,  with  the  speculative 
philosophy  of  the  Hindus  in  its  mature  development.  We 
had  also  from  the  same  pen  our  fii’st  full  account  of  their  most 
ancient  hymns  and  rituals,  containing  the  substance  of  their 
religious  opinions  at  the  period  of  their  earliest  civilization. 
Much  remained  to  be  done  to  fill  up  the  sketch  which  was 
thus  presented  to  the  world.  We  were  now  better  able  to 
trace  the  growth  of  opinions  and  religious  belief  from  the  rude 
and  simple  worship  of  ancient  times  to  that  refined  and  specu- 
lative theo-philosophy  which  acquired  so  strong  a hold  over 
the  opinions  of  this  singular  race  and  found  its  extreme  de- 
velopment in  the  Buddhist  creed  and  ritual.  These  were 
studies  which  must  command  attention,  not  merely  from  our 
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interest  in  everything  that  can  throw  light  on  the  intellectual 
progress  and  singular  opinions  of  the  Hindus  in  ancient  times, 
but  on  account  of  the  wide  influence  they  have  had  on  the 
opinions  of  mankind. 

Among  the  latest  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
questions  he  was  glad  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  our  learned 
associate,  Dr.  Muir,  whose  papers  on  Yedic  Theogony  and 
Mythology  are  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Council.  They 
seemed  to  Sir  Edward  to  have  a special  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  on  account  of  the  end  which  Dr.  Muir  pro- 
posed to  himself  when  he  first  entered  upon  this  field  of 
research,  viz.,  to  convey  his  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities 
iu  a form  which,  while  it  might  attract  and  interest  the 
learned,  might  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of  instruction 
to  the  natives  of  the  country  whose  antiquities  he  was 
studying.  Sir  Edward  made  this  remark  with  greater  satis- 
faction because  it  served  to  illustrate  an  important  aim  which 
the  Society  should  always  keep  in  view.  Eesearches  in 
ancient  literature  and  science  interest  the  student  and  thinker 
apart  from  the  practical  results  of  their  studies,  and  they 
will  probably  be  more  efiectually  studied  in  proportion  as  they 
are  pursued  for  knowledge  alone ; but  a Society,  however 
high  its  aims,  will  generally  command  public  support  in  pro- 
portion as  its  aims  are  practical  and  even  popular.  Now  the 
studies  here  adverted  to  have  a value  not  merely  with  the 
man  of  science  and  philosopher  but  with  the  statesman  and 
schoolmaster.  It  was  essential  for  the  right  government  of 
India  that  we  should  know  our  fellow-subjects  not  merely 
as  men  of  business  and  of  the  world  but  in  their  inner 
life,  and  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  history  of  the 
opinions,  modes  of  worship,  and  rituals  which  had  so  strong  a 
hold  of  their  conduct,  and  maintained  their  manners  and  creeds 
amid  the  shocks  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  had 
been  exposed. 

While,  therefore,  he  was  anxious  to  see  this  Society  add 
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yearly  to  our  knowledge  in  its  most  profound  and  abstract 
form,  be  was  equally  desirous  that  it  should  be  presented  in  a 
shape  which  would  attract  and  interest  a wider  circle  of 
students.  It  had  been  justly  said  by  our  late  President,  Lord 
Strangford,  that  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  Society 
must  depend  on  its  publications ; but  it  might  be  consistent 
with  this,  that  more  might  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
our  evening  meetings ; and  Sir  Edward  was  sure  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  made  the  results  of  these  researches  more 
generally  accessible,  they  would  command  public  support  and 
approbation. 

Sir  J.  Bowring  moved  the  adoption  of  the  various  reports, 
and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hoole,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strangford  then  rose  to  call  upon 
the  meeting  to  express  their  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  President 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  during 
the  past  year. 

Sir  n.  C.  Rawlinson  seconded.  In  doing  this  he  asked 
leave  to  advert  to  some  points  contained  in  the  Report  and  in 
the  President’s  address,  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  a share. 
He  alluded  to  some  notes  drawn  up  but  not  yet  ready  for  pub- 
lication, relating  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Chaldees,  which  he 
had  collected  from  the  examination  of  a large  number  of  frag- 
mentary documents  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  said  that 
among  much  which  was  as  yet  hardly  intelligible,  a good  deal 
had  been  brought  to  light  which  was  new  and  important,  and 
calculated  to  lead  us  back  to  the  very  birth  of  astronomy, 
shewing  points  of  connection  with  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
systems.  The  equinoctial  star  of  the  Chaldees  named  on  the 
inscription  A^^gan  might  be  connected  with  the  Hindu  Aswin 
(7  Arietis),  and  kin  and  tul,  for  the  Virgin  and  Balance,  were 
sufficiently  like  the  Sanskrit  Kanyd  and  Tola.  But  the  Lunar 
Zodiac  had  hitherto  been  undiscovered  in  the  Chaldee  system, 
although  there  were  signs  of  its  existence.  He  would  at  the 
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same  time  observe  that  the  whole  doctrine  was  rather  astrology 
than  astronomy,  being  connected  with  the  observance  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days ; and  being,  in  fact,  the  original  source 
from  which  all  astrologers  have  drawn,  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  Zadkiel  of  the  present  day. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  returned  thanks. 

M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  and  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  having  been 
requested  to  act  as  scrutineers,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  the  close  of  the  ballot,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected,  and  that  the 
following  members  were  elected  to  form  the  Council  for  the 
year : — 

The  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.x\. ; Neil  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ; John 
Dickinson,  Esq.;  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Edward  B. 
Eastwick,  Esq.;  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. ; the  Right 
Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie;  John  C.  Marshman,  Esq. ; Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  Bart. ; Thos.  Ogilvy,  Esq. ; Osmond  de  Beauvoir 
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